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It  is  not  merely  the  temporary  interest  excited  by  the  late  disctav- 
miona  in  Parliament,  or  the  distress  of  the  silk  manufacturers  generally 
throughout  the  country,  which  induces  us  to  take  up  this  topic 
Independently  of  these  considerations,  which  are  of  themselves  suf- 
ficient to  give  it  an  additional  importance  in  the  estimation  of  the 
British  public,  the  connexion  of  the  subject  with  the  silk-trade  of 
India,  brings  it  strictly  within  the  province  of  our  labours,  and  gives 
it  a  more  especial  claim  on  our  attention. 

Those  who  have  the  good  fortune  to  be  acquainted  with  M. 
Moreau's  celebrated  work  on  British  Trade,  or  his  subsequent  publi- 
cation on  the  Trade  and  Finances  of  our  Indian  Empire,  will  be  at  db 
loss  to  estimate  the  character  of  bis  still  more  recent  and  interesting; 
production  on  the  Silk-Trade  of  this  country.'  It  is  distinguished  by 
the  same  profound  research  into  the  most  authentic  records,  the  same 
indefatigable  industry  in  compiling  and  digesting  the  multifarious 

1  Rise  and  Progress  of  the  Silk  Trade  in  England,  from  the  earliest  Period 
to  the  present  Time,  (February  1826  ;)  founded  on  Official  Documents.  Il- 
lustrated by  copious  Tables,  constructed  on  a  new  plan,  and  exhibiting,  since 
1701,  a  collected  view  of  the  quantifier  of  the  Raw  Silk  of  Bengal,  China, 
and  Persia,  Italy  and  Turkey ;  and  of  Thrown  Silk  imported  into,  and  re- 
exported from,  Great  Britain  ;  and  the  quantities  remaining  for  the  use  of  the 
Manufacturer,  the  Price  or  each  Species  of  Silk,  the  Rates  and  the  Amount 
of  Duty ;  and  also  the  Quantity,  the  official  and  real  Value  of  British  Manu- 
factured Silk  Goods  exported  to  Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  and  America,  and  each 
Kingdom,  State,  or  Colony,  depending  on  the  same  ;  each  Table  having  h 
Summary  Recapitulation  of  several  Periods  or  Five  Years  each,  showing  the 
true  Increase  or  Decrease  of  the  Silk  Trade;  concluding,  1st,  with  the 
Report  relative  to  the  Silk  Trade  presented  the  Bth  June  1821,  to  the  House 
of  Lords,  by  a  Select  Committee,  with  the  Minutes  of  Evidence  taken  before 
the  said  Committee,  the  4th,  7th,  14th,  and  14th  May  182L ;  and  2dly,  by 
several  authentic  Accounts  connected  with  the  Silk  Trade,  &c.  &c.  The 
whole  carefully  compiled,  digested,  and  arranged,  (the  antient  part  from 
the  most  authentic  original  Records,  printed  and  manuscript,  and  the  moderd 
part  from  the  Records  of  Parliament,  the  Board  of  Trade,  the  East  India 
Company, the  Accounts  of  theCustc     "  "r 

and  British).    By  Cesar  Moreau,  P 
the  Royal  Institution,  &c.  &c.  Ac. 
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statements  in  a  tabular  form,  by  which  the  whole  facta,  hitherto  dis- 
persed io  a  thousand  directions,  seem  like  scattered  rays  concentrated 
into  a  single  focus,  so  as  to  reflect  the  strongest  possible  light  on  the 
progress  of  commercial  enterprise. 

The  most  important  part  of  the  work  consists  of  six  very  compre- 
hensive Tables,  comprising  the  Bum  and  substance  of  the  British  silk- 
trade  for  about  half  a  century  past;  viz.  from  1786  to  1823.  But 
before  entering  upon  them,  we  shall  advert  to  the  introductory  part, 
which  presents  a  brief  sketch  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  the  silk-  trade 
in  all  parts  tjf  thjj  world,  but  particularly  in  England,,  from  the  earliest 
periods  of  history.  Many  of  the  facts  here  detailed  are  too  in- 
teresting and  important  to  be  passed  over  unnoticed.  Aristotle  him- 
self, that  prince  of  antient  philosophers,  has  described  the  silk- worm, 
or  Bof40»£,  as  "  a  horned  worm,  which  pastes  through  several  trans- 
formations in  the  course  of  six  months,"  and  produces  a  substance 
called  bombykia,  which  was  first  woven  by  Pamphila,  a  woman,  of 
Cos,  an  island  near  the  coast  of  Caria.  The  prophet  Ezekiel,  in 
describing  the  commercial  glory  of  Tyre  when  at  its  meridian,  about 
the  end  of  the  fifth  century  before  our  era,  enumerates  raw  and 
wrought  silks  among  the  objects  of  its  rich  merchandise.  From  the 
fourteenth  year  of  Christ  to  nearly  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
we  have  a  chronological  view  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  the  silk-trade, 
.which  shows  that  this  manufacture  has  been  held  in  the  highest  esti- 
mation in  the  earliest  ages.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  third  century, 
the  Emperor  Aurelian,  when  bis  wife  begged  of  him  to  allow  her 
"  hut  one  single  gown  of  purple  silk,"  refused  it,  raying,  that  he 
would  not  buy  it  at  the  price  of  gold.  (Vopisevs  in  Aur.  c.  4.)  And 
by  the  Rhodian  naval  laws,  preserved  in  the  eleventh  book  of  the 
*  Digests,'  it  is  also  proved,  that  this  queen  of  manufactures,  as  it 
nay  well  be  called,  held  as  high  a  rank  in  men's  estimation  at 
the  king  of  metals.  Silk,  and  likewise  a  fine  species  of  linen  called 
byssinvs,  sold  for  their  weight  in  gold.  Under  the  date  of  a.d.  73, 
the  author  says  :— 

Silk  still  kept  up  so  extravagant  a  price,  that  it  was  customary  to  decom- 
pose the  most  expensive  kind,  called  the  Assyrian  bontbycina,  untwist  the 
threads,  thereby  reducing  die  stuff  to  a  raw  material,  and  then  lespiu  it 
very  small,  and  re-weave  it  of  so  thin  a  fabric  (probably  like  the  modern 
slight  silks  called  Persians)  that  it  was  too  transparent  to  conceal  what  was 
under  it.  (1'iui.  1.  vi.  c.  17. ;  t.  zi.  c.  23.)  For  upwards  of  a  century  the 
moralists  and  satirists  of  Rome  had  execrated  and  ridiculed  the  indecent 
exposure  of  the  person  by  such  gowns  of  glass,  such  transparent  clothing, 
"if,  indeed,  it  aught  be  called  clothing,"  when  a  woman  dressed  in  it"  could 
scarcely  swear  that  she  was  not  naked,"  and  yet  it  still  kept  its  ground. 

Nor  were  the  gentlemen  of  Rome  free  from  blame  in  their  attach- 
ment to  silk  habiliments.  In  summer,  some  of  them  wore  a  silk 
dress,  (manufactured  from  a  species  of  worm  in  the  island  of  Cos,) 
of  an  inferior  quality  to  that  used  by  the  ladies,  but  so  effeminate, 
that  we  are  told  it  was  censured  by  the  graver  people,  and  actually 
I  by  the  senate  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius. 
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Wo  now  come  to  an  important  epoch  In  tie  history  of  silk.  About 
'  fte  middle,  or  rather,  In  the  earlier  part  of  ti^e  sixth  century,  "  two 
Persian  monks,  inspired  by  religious  zeal  or  curiosity,  had  travelled 
to  Seriodah,  the  country  of  the  Seres,  and  lived  there  long  enough  to 
make  themselves  acquainted  with  the  whole  process  of  the  silk  manu- 
facture. Ou  their  return  to  the  westward,  instead  of  communicating 
their  knowledge  to  their  own  countrymen,  they  proceeded  to  Constan- 
tinople, induced  to  do  so,  perhaps,  by  the  sameness  of  their  religion,  and 
imparted  to  the  Emperor  the  secret  hitherto  so  well  preserved  by  the 
Seres',  that  silk  was  produced  by  a  species  of  worms,  the  eggs  of  which 
might  be  transported  with  safety,  and  propagated  in  his  dominions. 
By  the  promise  ef  a  great  reward,  they  were  engaged  to  return  to  Serin- 
dah, whence  they  actually  brought  off  a  quantity  of  the  silk-worms' 
eggs,  concealed  in  a  hollow  cane,  and  conveyed  them  safely  to  Constan- 
tinople (anno  552).  The  precious  eggs  were  hatched,  in  the  proper 
season,  by  the  warmth  of  a  dunghill,  and  the  worms  produced  from 
them  were  fed  with  the  leaves  of  the  mulberry- tree,  span  their  silk, 
and  propagated  their  race  under  the  protection  of  the  monks,  wbo 
aho  taught  the  Romans  the  whole  mystery  of  the  manufacture." 
(Procop.  Theophan.  Byzan,  &c.) 

■  Prom  this  caneful  of  eggs,  as  if  the  little  ark  of  this  Insect  race, 
sprang  the  progenitors  of  all  the  silk- worms  in  Europe  and  the  western 
parts  of  Asia.  The  infant  manufacture  was  made  a  subject  of  state 
monopoly  *  and  in  the  time  of  Procopius,  the  imperial  treasurer,  who 
compelled  the  worms  to  work  exclusively  for  his  master,  sold  the  silks 
at  the  enormous  price  of  six  pieces  of  gold  for  the  ounce,  of  those 
dyed  with  common  colours,  and  twenty-tour  pieces  for  those  tinged 
with  purple,  the  imperial  hue.  This  monopoly  severely  distressed  the 
si  Ik -manufacturer  3  of fyrc  and  Berytus,  and  drove  the  inhabitants, 
who  had  depended  upon  them,  to  emigrate  to  the  Persian  dominions. 
About  tbe  middle  of  the  ninth  century,  silk  id  reported  to  have  been 
ifniversally  worn  in  China.  A  hundred  years  later,  it  is  stated,  that 
large  quantities  of  silk  were  produced  in  the  countries  bordering  on 
the  Caspian,  the-  most  esteemed  being  those  of  Meru  and  Khnrasan. 
In  Greece,  or  the  eastern  empire,  the  manufacture  continued  to  flourish 
unrivalled  in  any  other  part  of  Europe,  till  the  middle  of  the  twelfth 
century,  when  Roger,  the  Norman  king  of  Sicily,  invaded  Greece 
with  a  fleetof seventy  galleys, plundered  Athens,  Thebes,  and  Corinth 
of  their  wealth,  and,  among  other  things,  carried  off  a  great  number 
of  silk-weaters,  whom  he  settled  in  Palermo,  his  capital  city.  These 
Grecian  prisoners  having,  by  the  king's  order,  taught  his  Sicilian  sub- 
jects to  rear  si tk- worms,  and  weave  all  the' varieties  of  silk  stuffs  then 
known,  the-  manufacture  appears  in  a  very  short  time  to  have  been 
completely  established  there  ;  for  about  twenty  years  after,  the  fabrics 
of  Sicily  are  spoken  of  as  excelling  in  richness  of  colour  and  variety 
of  pattern,  some  being  intermixed  with  gold,  and  adorned  with 
figures  or  pictures,  others  embellished  with  pearls. 
-  The  existence  of  a  sufficient  taste  for  silk  finery  in  England,  if  not 
skill  in  iM  manufacture,  about  the  middle1  o&he  thirteenth  century,  is 
B3 
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plausibly  inferred  from  the  display  of  magnificence  at  the  marriage  of 
the  daughter  of  Henry  III.  to  Alexander  III.  of  Scotland,  on  which 
occasion  a  thousand  English  knights,  attired  in  habiu  of  silk,  honoured 
the  ceremony  with  their  presence,  and  next  day  appeared  in  new 
robes  of  another  fashion.  A  little  before  this  time,  the  '  Annals  of 
Waverley"  mention,  that  in  1242,'  the  streets  of  London  were  canopied 
with  silk,  for  the  reception  of  Richard,  the  king's  brother,  on  liis 
return  from  the  Holy  Land.  But  whatever  progress  luxury  may  have 
made  in  the  west  of  Europe  up  to  this  period,  and  till  the  close  of  the 
century,  the  manufacture  flourished  chiefly  in  the  Levant,  in  Persia, 
and  other  countries  of  the  East.  However,  it  gradually  extended 
westward:  between  1300  and  1327,  when  the  Venetians  and 
Genoese  had  become  masters  of  the  chief  seats  of  the  silk-trade  in 
the  Mediterranean,  it  is  supposed  to  have  been  in  consequence  intro- 
duced into  Italy.  Modena  was  first  celebrated  above  other  cities  of 
Lombardy,  for  the  quality  of  its  manufacture  ;  and  in  1327,  to  en- 
courage the  production,  a  law  was  made,  that  every  proprietor  of  an 
enclosure  in  the  city's  territory,  should  plant,  at  least,  three  mulberry- 
trees.  But  the  Bolognians  enjoyed  over  them  the  advantage  of  pos- 
sessing, exclusively,  the  proper  machinery  lor  twisting  the  silk,  till  the 
beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century,  when  that  art  extended  to  Mo- 
dena,  and  thence  to  other  parts  of  Italy.  From  the  year  1300,  the 
manufacture,  according  to  some  authorities,  flourished  chiefly  at 
Florence ;  according  to  others,  in  Lucca  only,  (which  thence  acquired 
great  wealth,)  till  the  year  1314,  when  the  pillage  of  that  place  dia- 

Crsed  the  workmen,  with  their  art,  to  other  cities  of  Italy,  particu- 
rly  Venice,   Florence,  Milan,   and  Bononia ;  and  some  even  to 
Germany,  France,  and  Bretagoe. 

Hitherto,  England  had  made  no  figure  in  this  art,  which  appears, 
however,  to  have  begun  to  be  cultivated  here  early  in  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury ;  for  about  the  middle  of  this  period  it  appears  to  have  made  con- 
siderable progress.  In  1455,  the  silk-women  of  London  complained  to 
Parliament,  that  the  Lombards,  and  other  foreigners,  were  supplanting 
them  in  the  market,  by  importing  the  manufactured  goods,  instead  of 
unwrought  silks,  as  formerly,  ft  was,  in  consequence,  enacted,  that 
during  the  five  ensuing  years,  no  wrought  silks  should  be  imported  ; 
and  here  commenced  that  system  of  protection  and  prohibition, 
which,  by  fostering  indolence  and  imperfection,  has  kept  our  silk- 
manufacture  at  the  present  day,  as  much  behind  that  of  the 
rest  of  Europe,  as  we  excel  them  in  other  branches  of  industry. 
Again,  in  1482,  in  consequence  of  similar  complaints,  that  our  manu- 
facturers were  thrown  out  of  bread  by  foreign  competition,  an  act  waa 
passed  to  prohibit  the  importation  of  certain  kinds  of  silk  goods  for 
four  years.  About  twenty  years  afterwards,  (1504,)  for  the  en- 
couragement of  the  smaller  silk- manufactures  in  England,  the  im- 
portation of  ribands,  laces,  girdles,  and  corses,  composed  wholly,  or 
in  part,  of  silk,  was  prohibited  on  pain  of  forfeiture ;  but  ail  other 
kinds  of  silk,  raw  or  wrought,  were  freely  admitted.  At  this  period, 
there  seems  to  have  been  no  broad  manufacture  of  silk  in  England. 
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In  France,  where  it  has  since  grown  to  to  much  importance,  the 
silk -manufacture  appears  to  have  been  introduced  about  a  century 
later  than  in  this  country.  It  was  in  the  year  1521  that  the  French 
began  the  trade,  having  procured  workmen  from  Milan  while  in  pot- 
session  of  that  duchy ;  and  their  manufactures  made  a  very  quick 
progress,  principally  at  Lyons  and  other  parts  of  the  south  of  France, 
so  as  to  be  soon  able  to  supply  many  parts  of  Europe  with  silk  goods. 
Yet  it  was  long  after  this  time  they  acquired  the  method  of  pro- 
ducing the  silk  from  the  worm,  which  shows  that  the  possession  of 
this  art  is  by  no  means  essential  to  the  success  of  the  trade. 

In  1554,  so  great  had  been  the  increase  of  luxury  among  the  lower 
classesof  the  people  of  England,  or  of  tyranny  and  ignorance  in  their 
rulers,  that  a  law  was  passed  of  the  following  extraordinary  tenor : 

Whoever  shall  wear  silk  in  or  upon  his  hat,  bonnet,  girdle,  scabbard, 
hose,  shoes,  or  spur  leather,  shall  be  imprisoned  for  three  months,  and  for- 
feit 10/.,  excepting  magistrates  of  corporations,  and  persons  of  higher  rank. 
And  if  any  person  knowing  his  servant  to  offend  against  this  law  do  not  put 
him  forth  of  his  service  within  fourteen  days,  or  shall  retain  him  again,  he 
shall  forfeit  100/. 

This  absurd  and  despotic  enactment  was  continued  throughput  the 
whole  reign  of  the  "  Good  Queen  Bess,"  that  most  esteemed  and  en- 
lightened patron  of  the  Inquisition;  but  abolished  in  the  first  year 
of  King  James  I.,  the  commencement  of  the  hated  Stuart  dynasty. 

About  the  middle  of  the  16th  century,  (1554,)  Mr.  Anthony  Jen- 
kinsou,  agent  for  the  Russia  Company,  a  person  of  great  activity  and 
enterprise,  opened  a  new  channel  of  trade  for  this  country  through. 
Russia  and  Persia.  Having  sailed  down  the  Wolga,  and  across  the 
Caspian,  at  the  opulent  and  celebrated  city  of  Bokhara  he  met  with 
merchants  from  Persia,  India,  and  Cathay  (China) ;  after  which,  he 
returned  by  the  same  route  to  England,  in  1760.  However,  though 
he  performed  ■  this  voyage  seven  times,  either  from  the  state  of  the 
Eastern  market  being  not  sufficiently  favourable,  or  the  carriage  too 
dangerous  and  expensive,  the  trade  was  in  a  few  years  completely 
dropped.  Long  after,  in  1741,  it  was  revived  by  an  act  of  Parlia- 
ment, enabling  the  Russia  Company  to  trade  into  Persia;  upon 
which  considerable  quantities  of  raw  silk  were  for  a  time  brought  by 
the  same  road  which  had  been  formerly  opened  by  Jenlcxnson. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  17th  century,  following  tbe  example  of 
Henry  IV.  of  France,  who  had  greatly  extended  the  production  of 
silk  in  his  dominions.  King  James  I.  of  England  made  great  efforts 
to  introduce  the  silk-worm  in  this  country.  AH  these  attempts,  then 
and  afterwards,  proved  abortive  in  this  less  genial  climate,  but  the' 
manufacture  of  silk  goods  from  the  raw  material  was  effectually  pro- 
moted ;  that  important  branch  of  the  trade,  the  broad  silk  fabrics, 
having  begun  about  this  time,  (1631). 

So  important  had  the  manufacture  in  London  now  become,  that 
the  silk-throwsters  (formerly  united  in  a  fellowship  in  1063)  were,  in 
1629,  formed  into  a  corporation ;  and,  in  1661,  it  is  stated  they  had 
no  lets  than  forty  thousand  persons  in  their  employment.    The  better 
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to  secure  the  profit  and  emolument  of  those  already  engaged  in  (he 
trade,  It  was  enacted,  that  no  one  should  set  up  in  it  without  having 
served  seven  years  apprenticeship,  and  becoming  free  of  the  corpora- 
tion. We  snail  here  introduce  an  extract,  which  shows, in  the  chro- 
itologlcat  order  of  events,  how  the  manufactures  of  England  began  to 
be  affected  by  our  connexion  with  India : 

About  this  time  the  English  Levant,  or  Turkey  Company,  began  to  com- 
■  plain  of  the  East  India  Company,  oo  account  of  the  great  quantities  of  raw 
srlk  they  imported  from  India,  whjdi  had  formerly  been  imported  solely 
from  Turkey.  And  In  the  year  1681  the  Turkey  Company  made  a  formal 
complaint  to  the  King's  council,  whereupon  a  hearing  ensued.  The  sub- 
stance  of  that  Company's  allegations  on  Bits  head,  and  the  East  India  Com- 
pany's  answers,  being  printed  this  year,  are  as  follows,  vis. 

The  calicoes  and  wrought  silks  being  wrought  in  India,  are  an  evident 
damage  to  the  poor  of  England,  and  the  raw  silks  are  an  infallible  destruc- 
tion to  the  Turkey  trade ;  for,  as  Turkey  does  not  yield  a  sufficient  quantity 
of  other  merchandise  to  return  for  one-fourth  part  of  our  manufactures  car- 
ried thither,  the  remaining  three-fourths  are  wholly  paid  for  by  raw  silk. 
If  that  is  supplanted  by  India  silk,  the  most  considerable  part  of  the  Turkey 
importations,  and  consequently  the  cloth-trade  of  England,  must  fail. 

They  have  sent  over  to  India  throwsters,  weavers,  and  dyers,  and  have 
actually' set  up  there  a  manufacture  of  silk ;  Which',  by  instructing  the  In- 
diana in  these  manufactures,  and  by  importing  them  so  made  into  England, 
is  an  unspeakable  impoverishment  of  the  working  people  of  this  kingdom. 

The  East  India  Company's  answer,  before  the  Frivy  Council,  was  to  the 
following  effect: — > 

It  will  be  found,  by  the  entries  at  the  Custom-house,  that  the  Turkey 
Company  do  send  out  yearly,  besides  their  cloth,  great  quantities  of  piece* 
of  eight  from  England  for  the  purchase  of  raw  silk  in  Turkey ;  as  well  as 
great  quantities  of  die  like  species  of  bullion  from  France,  Spain,  and  Italy, 
which  otherwise  would  come  to  England. 

AS  for  raw  silk,  it  is  so  essential  for  the  good  of  the  kingdom,  that  It  may 
well  hold  comparison  with  out  sheep's  wool  and  cotton  wool. 

Since  our  importation  thereof,  our  silk  manufactures  have  increased  from 
one  to  four. 

With  respect  to  the  quality  of  01 
all  other  commodities  on  earth,  some  goo 

Plain  wrought  silks  from  India  are  known  to  be  the  strongest  and  most 
durable,  as  well  as  the  cheapest  that  come  from  any  part  of  trie  world,  and 
are  generally  re-exported  from  England  to  foreign  parts. 

Wrought  India  silks,  flowered  and  striped,  do,  we  confess,  a  little  Impede 
the  growth  of  our  own  silk  manufactures,  but  not  to  that  degree,  in  bny 
measure,  as  the  raw  silk  imported  from  India,  doth  advance  it. 

If  they  could  be  effectually  forbidden  from  all  parts,  the  East  India 
Company  would  be  glad  to  further  an  Act  of  Parliament  for  that  purpose, 
and  also  for  the  suppression  of  French  silks,  sq  much  in  wear  in  England, 
though  against  a  law  in  being. 

Wrought  India' silks,  mixed  with  gold  and  silver,  are  not  imported  by 
lis,  but  merely  by  our  permission  ;  because,  if  we  should  not  permit  them, 
they  would  come  in,  as  much  aa  now,  by  stealth,  and  without  paying  the 
King '3  custom. 

With  respect  to  our  pending  to  India  throwsters,  weavers,  and  dyers,  tail 
whole  is  a  mistake,  excepting  only  as  to  one  or  two  dyers  usually  sent  W 
Bengal,  and  to  no  other  part  of  India,  and  this  for  the  nation's  aa  veil  as, 
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ported  igtfan 

Surely  no  accae&tlon  ever  advanced  against  the  Company  Mold  be 
snore  Unjust  than  this — that  they  bad  been  guilty,  of  plotting  the  im- 
provement of  tbeit  subject* ;  who,  generally  speaking,  continue  to  this 
day  as  ignorant  of  all  the  useful  arte  of  lite,  and  as  deeply  sunk  in 
Mpentitieb,  as  they  were  before  we  founded  a  factory,  or  unfurled 
«ur  flag  on  their  shores.  Bnt  the  Company  being,  by  the  nature  of 
their  own  union,  debarred  the  use  of  any  arguments  against  other 
monopolists,  were  unable  to  resist  long  the  clamours  of  the  silk  manu- 
facturers. The  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantx  (in  1685)  by 
Louis  XIV.  (one  of  the  worthy  scions  of  that  virtuous  stock  replanted 
by  our  bayonets  on  the  throne  of  France,)  baring  driven  some  hun- 
dred thousands  of  hie  subjects  into  foreign  countries,  about  fifty,  or, 
as  some  think,  seventy  thousand  of  them,  took  refuge  in  Great  Bri- 
tain. A  great  number  of  them;  who  had  been  engaged  in  the  silk 
manufacture,  established  themselves  in  Spitalfields,  and  introduced 
here  the  wearing  of  aittnodee,  lustrings,  brocades,  satins,  and  various' 
other  stuffs  before  unknown.  With  a  view  to  relieve  their  distress,  and, 
probably,  retaliate  upon  their  persecutors,  prohibitory  measures  wore 
adopted  by  the  British  Government  against  the  importation  of  French' 
silk*.  In  1693,  the  refugees  obtained  a  pat*nt  for  the  sole  manufac- 
ture of  alaniodea  and  lustrings,  the  kinds  which  had  boon  most  in. 
vogue,  bnt,  by  the  change  of  fashion,  they  soon  ceased  to  be  in  de- 
mand. In  1697*  Hie  silk  manufacturers  advanced  still  farther  their 
system  of  monopoly,  by  obtaining  an  Act  prohibiting  India  and  China' 
wrought  silks,  in  which  they  were  aided  apparently  by  the  very 
general  disgust  which  was  entertained  about  this  period  against  the 
East  India  Company's  monopoly.  The  state  of  the  silk-trade  at  this 
epoch  stands  as  follows  :— 
.  ttme  <md  fHowi  8M  tmpcrltd  BrUUk  JMimufaMrtd  Silk  Good* 


Europe,  Ireland,   Gfbral- 


Ada   

Africa  

America,  Foreign. . 
— _ .British., 


cW.Mt 


Turks? «J0,47fl 

Italy 124,789 

Holland 21,214 

Asia 86,132 

Total 4382,811 

Total....i...  £50,494. 
Such  were  the  imports  and  exports  of  silk  and  rilkr  goods  la  the> 
year  1701 ;  and  it  deserves  to  be  remarked,  with  respect  to  the  eosa- 
paratively  small  quantity  brought  from  Asia,  that  this  consisted  ' 
entirely  of  raw  and  thrown  silk,  nothing  aba  being  admitted  from  that  < 
quarter;  although  the  made  goods  were  imported  in  abundance  from  ' 
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Turkey,  Italy  and  Holland.  For  then,  as  now,  England  acted  upon 
the  miserable  policy  of  treating  the  natives  of  India  worse  than  other 
foreigners.  The  allowance  of  competition  with  the  rest  of  the  world , 
however,  had  the  advantage  of  improving  our  manufacture,  which 
went  on  increasing  rapidly  during  the  next  twenty  years,  and  the 
fabrics  of  Spitalfields  were  esteemed  superior  to  those  of  France. 
But  the  system  of  exclusive  privileges  and  monopoly  was  never 
lost  sight  of  by  those  interested  in  the  trade.  In  1719,  a  patent  was 
granted  to  Sir  Thomas  Lombe  and  his  brother,  for  the  sole  and  exclu- 
sive property,  for  fourteen  years,  of  the  celebrated  gilk-maehine  erected 
at  Derby,  for  silk  throwing,  which  produced  73,726  yards  of  organ- 
zine  silk  at  one  revolution  of  the  great  water-wheel,  which  turned  round 
three  times  every  minute,  making  308,504,960  yards  in  the  day.  It 
was  constructed  after  models  they  had  clandestinely  obtained  in  Italy, 
and,  at  the  expiration  of  the  patent,  the  proprietor  received  a  public 
grant  of  14,000?.  as  a  reward  for  introducing  a  machine  which  it 
was  supposed  would  supersede  altogether  the  necessity  of  obtaining, 
as  heretofore,  the  supplies  of  thrown  silk  from  Italy.  But,  as  remarked 
by  a  late  contemporary  publication,'— 

Instead  of  being  of  any  advantage,  it  is  most  certainly  true  that  the  esta- 
blishment of  thro  wing-mil  1b  in  England  has  proved  one  of  the  most  formi- 
dable obstacles  lo  the  extension  of  the  English  silk  manufacture.  These 
mills  were  originally  constructed  inconsequence  of  the  heavy  duties  laid  on 
thrown  or  oiganiioe  silk,  and  the  circumstance  of  their  having  been  erected, 
and  a  high  amount  of  capital  invested  in  them,  has  been  urged,  and  hitherto 
with  success,  as  a  reason  for  continuing  these  high  duties ! 

Various  other  legislative  efforts  to  encourage  the  silk-trade  followed, 
for  the  most  part  injudicious  and  abortive.  In  1720,  an  Act  was  passed 
for  raising  silk-worms,  and  planting  mulberry  trees,  in  Chelsea  Park,  on 
which  scheme  much  money  was  expended.  In  1722,  "  the  silk  manu- 
facture having  been  brought  to  great  perfection  in  all  its  branches, 
so  as  to  equal  the  finest  fabrications  of  any  foreign  country,"  was 
assigned  as  a  reason  for  giving  it  legislative  assistance  ;  in  the1  same 
manner  as,  a  century  later,  its  comparative  imperfection  in  several 
branches  is  alleged  as  a  ground  for  claiming  Parliamentary  protection  1 
At  the  former  period,  a  bounty  of  three  shillings  a  pound,  avoirdupois, 
was  given  on  stuffs  of  silk  only,  and  four  shillings  onailks  mixed  with 
gold.  In  1730,  we  are  told,  by  M.  Moreau,  that  Keyslar,  an  author 
of  credit  and  esteem,  says,  in  his  travels  through  a  great  part  of 
Europe,  that— 

In  Italy  itself  the  silks  of  English  manufacture  were  most  esteemed,  and 
bear  a  greater  price  than  those  of  Italy ;  so  that  at  Naples,  when  a  trades- 
man would  highly  recommend  his  silk-stockings,  fee.,  he  protests  they  are 
right  English. 

In,  1750,  the  duties  on  China  raw  silk  were-  reduced  to  an  equality 
with,  that  on  the  importation  from  Italy ;  a  measure  which  was  of 

*  Edinburgh  Review,  No,  LXXXV,  p.  78. 
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material  advantage  to  the  manufacture,  as  the  China  silks  were  pecu- 
liarly adapted  for  several  purposes,  particularly  gauzes;  and  the  East 
India  Company  were,  at  the  same  time  enabled  to  increase  their  im- 
portation of  raw  silk,  at  this  time  inconsiderable,  as  shown  by  the 
following  statement  of  the  imports  of  raw  silk  in  1750  :— 
lb,. 
From  Turkey 133,384 

Italy,  Gibraltar,  Spain,  Flandfrs,  Etc .         55,585 

the  East  Indies        -  43,676 

Total  -  -  -  -  ft».  233,355 
In  1765,  prohibitions  and  penalties  were  laid  on  the  importation  of 
a  variety  of  kiadu  of  silk  goods;  and,  next  year,  similar  impositions 
of  old  standing  were  continued,  and  new  ones  added.  Notwithstand- 
ing these  bounties  and  protections,  the  journeymen  silk-wearers  were 
far  from  being  satisfied  with  their  lot;  for,  in  1769,  they  entered 
into  illegal  combinations  to  raise  the  rate  of  their  wages,  imposed 
taxes  upon  their  fellow-workmen  to  support  themselves  in  idleness, 
and  committed  many  acts  of  violence  and  depredation  upon  the  looms 
and  property  of  their  employers,  till  they  were  subdued,  not  without 
bloodshed,  by  the  military  force. 

In  1779,  it  was  found  necessary  to  pass  an  Act  to  encourage  the 
importation  of  Italian  organzined  (or  spun)  silk.  In  consequence  of 
the  great  scarcity  of  that  commodity,  which  is  indispensably  necessary 
for  the  warp  in  silk  fabrics,  permission  was  given  to  land  it  at  any 
port  and  in  any  Teasels  whatever ;  an  Act  which  was  prolonged  from 
time  to  time  till  March  1784.  In  this  year,  additional  duties  of  two 
shillings  and  two  shillings  and  nine  pence  per  pound  were  laid  upon  raw 
and  thrown  silks  imported  ;  and  corresponding  bounties  of  two  shillings 
and  eight  pence  to  four  shillings  per  pound  allowed  on  the  exporta- 
tion of  silk  goods,  Notwithstanding  all  these  unnatural  stimulants 
administered  from  time  to  time,  the  manufacture  had  hitherto  lan- 
guished ;  and,  about  1790,  it  was  still  further  depressed  by  the  . 
change  of  public  taste,  which,  revolting  from  the  persevering  attempts 
to  force  upon  us  silk  goods  above  their  natural  value,  gave  now  a  pre- 
ference to  cotton  fabrics.  In  consequence,  we  are  told,  that  inSpital- 
fields  only  above  4000  looms  were  shut  up  in  1793,  which,  seven 
years  before,  bad  given  employment  to  10,000  persons. 
,  Having,  as  briefly  as  possible,  traced  die  history  of  the  silk-trade 
down  to  this  period,  it  is  now  time  to  give  some  account  of  the  main 
part  of.  the  work  before  us,  namely,  the  valuable  and  comprehensive 
tables  which  exhibit,  in  figures,  the  progress  of  the  trade  from  1786 
to  nearly  the  present  time.  The  first  table  presents  the  quantities  of 
raw  silk  of  Bengal,  of  China  and  Persia,  of  Italy  and  Turkey,  and 
of  thrown  silk  imported  into,  and  re-exported  from,  Great  Britain, 
and  the  quantity  remaining  on  hand  for  the  use  of  the  home  manu- 
facturers, with  the  amount  of  the  duties,  &c.  in  each  year. 

The  subjoined  summary  shows  the  total  results  of  the  five  years 
ending  in  each  of  the  following  periods  ;-— 
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IMPORTS. 

R«snlntnt  Dm  Home 

UMUksuin. 

Ba*  Silk. 

OtlUElBc 

Ornnxlne 

Haw  Sill.      OrffMrint. 

1790       3.644,484 

l,958,Bfl9 

457,295 

126,840 

3.187,189     1332,049 

1795    1  4,349,679 

1,816.954 

268,607 

87,424 

■WeO.872     1,729,530 

1800     1  3*569,559 

2,005,144 

306,694 

1805        4,324.726 

-1.938,577 

-170,419 

225,575 

4,154,267      1.713,002 

1810        4,357,188 

1,953,151 

115,475 

330,392 

4.120,713      1,722,859 

1B18       6,599,635 

1.698J53 

611,511 

220,264 

5.988.124     1.677.BB9 

1823    '10,121,171 

1,809.205 

10,130,740  1   1,693,130 

Hence  it  appears  that  our  home  manufacture  has  nearly  trebled 
itself  since  1790 ;  but  the  export  of  raw  and  thrown  Bilk  has  greatly 
diminished;  and  the  next  table  shows  that  in  wrought  silks  our  foreign! 
trade  has  made  very  little,  if  any,  progress  during  the  same  period : 


BiporM  From 

Pan   Silk*. 

Miud. 

Tital. 

lb.. 

1786  to  1790 

608,932 

345,639 

954,871 

1791  to  1795 

799,296 

355,126 

1,154,432 

1796  to  1800 

857,839 

1,167,193 

'  1801  to  1805 

603,527 

379,961 

983,488 

1814  to  1818 

518,402 

640,567 

1,158,969 

»81S-te  1823 

405,237 

888,718 

1,233,955 

But  this  still  exhibits  oar  export  trade  much  too  favourably,  till  we 
take  into  consideration  the  large  proportion  of  it  which  goes  to  Ireland, 
India,  and  the  various  British  islands  and  dependencies  abroad.  The 
quantity  absorbed  by  these,  through  the  help  of  restrictions  and  boun- 
ties, ox  other  indirect  advantages,  as  the  exorbitant  price  paid  for 
sugar  to  the  West  India  colonies,  amounts  to  more  than  one  half  of 
the  whole  export.  This  will  appear  from  the  following  statement  of 
the  whole  British  manufactured  silk  goods  (pure  and  mixed)  exported 
in  each  year,  from  1814  to  1823.-— 


Foreign  Tiade.  Britlih  Tmdt 


118,373 
162,591 
127,857 
122,730 
140,118 


128,756 

106,904 
76,185 

78,811 

101 ,344 


Foreign  Trudt.jlriiirt  triuJt 


116,897 
86,709 

88,708 
81.029 


10,861 
16,935 


Judging  from  these  data,  we  must  come  to  the  conclusion  that, 
under  the  present  system,  our  foreign  trade  in  silks  was  decidedly  on 
the  decline.  The,  only  appearance  of  increase  is  in  the  consumption 
of  our  foreign  dependencies,  for  which  apparent  gain  we  are  made  to 

Sy  severely  in  another  shape ;  or  in  the  consumption  of  the  United 
ngdom  itself,  where  the  manufacture  is  fostered  on  monopoly 
principles,  to  the  obvious  detriment  of  the  public  interest  Under 
these  circumstances,  there  is  no  room  to  doubt  of  the  necessity  which 
existed  for  placing  the  trade  upon  a  better  footing ;  and  the  only 
question  which  remains,  therefore,  to.be  discussed,  is,  not  whether' 
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alteration  was  preper,  but  whether  tie  measures  adapted  by  Minis  test 
are  the  best  that  could  have  been  devised. 

The  chief  cause  which  impeded  the  progress  of  this  manufacture, 
was  the  heavy  duty  on  the  raw  material.  Previous  to  1796,  the 
import-duty  on  all  ran  silk  for  home-consumption,  was  3».  per  poundr 
(laid  on  in  1787,)  and  it  was  gradually  increased  till  1806,  when  it. 
came  to  about  4s.  fid.  on  Bengal  silk,  and  6s.  en  that  of  China.  Front 
that  time,  the  Italian  and  Turkey  raw  silk  paid  a  duty  of  nearly 
5i,  fid.  pet  pound;  and  from  1814,  the  Bengal  was  charged  at  the 
rate  of  is.  2d.,  the  China,  6s,  3d,  While  such  were  the  burdens  on 
the  British  manufacturer,  and  the  Frenchman  was  only  paying  at  the 
rale  of  4-jtd.  per  pound  on  his  raw  material,  as  competition  with  hiia 
was  impossible  on  those  terms,  in  1834,  Ministers  very  judiciously 
reduced  the  duty  on  all  raw  silks  imported  into  Great  Britain,  to  3d. 
per  pound. 

The  second  incumbrance  on  our  manufacture,  waa  the  still  more 
oppressive  duty  on  organzine,  or  thrown  silk.  This,  previous  to 
1796,  was  7s.  4d.  per  pound ;  it  was  then  raised  to  6s.,  and  gradually 
increased  till  1319,  when  it  was  Us.  Qd.  In  1824,  Mr.  Huakiason, 
in  accordance  with  the  same  enlightened  policy,  reduced  that  duty  to 
7*.  6d.,  and  in  November  1825,  to  5s.  per  pound.  This  still  large 
duty  is  retained,  temporarily  we  hope,  as  a  protection  to  the  silk- 
throwsters  of  this  country.  But  as  they  have  now  the  raw  silk  at  a 
duty  of  3d!,,  instead  of  twenty  times  that  amount,  as  formerly,  and  an 
silk  can  be  converted  into  organzine,  by  the  foreign  manufacturers,  at 
about  3s.  6d.  to  4s.  per  pound,  it  ie  plain,  that  rf  our  workmen  cannot 
compete  with  them  with  a  leas  protection  than  St.,  it  were  better  for 
ita  to  abandon  that  inferior  branch  of  the  manufacture  altogether ; 
since  it  ie  essentially  necessary  to  the  higher  objects  of  the  trade, 
the  production  of  silk  goods,  that  the  material  used  be  provided,  either 
at  home  or  from  abroad,  on  more  economical  principles. 

The  present  inferiority  of  our  manufacture  re  in  this  production  can 
only  be  attributed  to  the  absence  of  the  salutary  prinoiplo  of  free 
competition.  This  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  third  great  obstacle  to 
the  prosperity  of  the  trade.  Its  injurious  influence  is  remarkably 
conspicuous  in  the  late  debate  in  Parliament.  Mr.  Ellice,  the  advo- 
cate of  the  manufacturers,  and,  therefore,  not  likely  to  exaggerate 
any  fact  which  bore  against  them,  said,  (February  23,)  "  There  were 
in  Coventry  9700  looms  in  this  trade,  of  which  7500  belonged  to  the 
weavers  themselves,  and  these  looms  were  toll  of  the  worst  possible 
construction  ,-  but  in  France,  the  improved  looms  were  capable  of 
finishing  Jive  times  the  quantity  of  work  with  the  tame  labour"  I  * 
This  comes  of  erecting  a  monopoly  by  the  prohibition  of  foreign  silks  » 
instead  of  keeping  pace  with  the  improvements  of  the  age,  as  in  other 
branches  of  our  industry,  in  which  we  leave  foreigners  far  behind,  the 
silk  manufacture  continues  in  a  state  so  rude,  as  to  he  a  disgrace  to 
*  this  country.   -  A  striking  example  of  the  mode  In  which  improvvP 
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meat  is  resisted,  occurs  in  the  treatment  recently  experienced  by 
M.  PouilI6,  an  enterprising  French  manufacturer,  who  has  attempted 
to  introduce  a  more  perfect  system  into  this  country.  The  British 
manufacturers,  instead  of  improving  by  his  example,  fired  with 
jealousy  at  bis  success,  raised  an  accusation  against  him  of  carrying 
on  the  trade  here  merely  as  a  cloak  for  smuggling ;  and  when  unable 
to  prove  the  charge,  they  absurdly  accused  the  British  Government 
itself  of  conniving  at  the  fraud. 

To  these  bad  effects  of  the  prohibition  of  foreign  silk  goods,  must 
be  added,  that  under  such  a  system  smuggling  was  unbounded,  by 
which  the  revenue  was  cheated,  the  fair  trader  injured,  the  public 
morals  corrupted,  and  the  public  money,  to  an  enormous  amount,  paid 
for  contraband  French  silks,  to  a  much  greater  extent,  perhaps,  than 
will  now  be  paid  on  the  lawful  commodity.  To  do  away  with  these 
mischiefs,  in  1 824,  Mr.  Huskisson  had  an  Act  passed  to  admit  foreign 
silks  after  the  £th  of  July  next,  on  paying  an  ad  valorem  duty  of 
thirty  per  cent.,  which  is  considered  a  sufficient  protection  to  the 
home-manufacturer. 

It  is  objected,  however,  that,  admitting  he  possesses,  or  may 
acquire,  equal  skill  with  the  foreigner,  he  cannot  compete  successfully 
with  him  while  he  labours  under  the  following  serious  disadvantages  : 
First,  the  French  only  pay  a  duty  of  9(1.  per  pound*  on'  Italian  or- 
gansine,  while  it  is  still  loaded  in  this  country  with  a  duty  of  nearly 
seven  times  the  amount  (5s.).  Unfortunately  this  obstacle  cannot 
be  entirely  removed,  at  least  suddenly,  without  ruining  the  great  body 
of  silk- throwsters.  Secondly,  the  high  duties  paid  00  dye-stuffs, 
ashes,  soap,  Sec,  fall  heavily  on  the  manufacture  in  this  country. 
Something,  however,  has  already  been  done ;  and  we  were  happy  to 
hear  it  stated  in  the  House  of  Commons  by  Mr.  C.  Grant,  that  it  is 
the  intention  of  Ministers  to  do  still  more  to  remedy  this  evil.  The 
duty  on  madder  has  already  been  reduced  from  12s.  per  cwt.  to  6s. ; 
that  on  cochineal,  from  2s.  6d.  per  pound,  in  some  cases  to  Is.,  and 
in  others  to  4d,  "  The  same  observation,"  he  said,  "  applied  to 
all  dye-drug*,  which  he  believed  were  higher  in  France  than  here ; 
and  he  had  authority  to  state,  that  it  was  the  intention  of  Govern- 
ment to  look  into  these  articles,  with  a  view  of  making  further  reduc- 
tions. The  duty  on  soap  was  severe :  he  was  authorized  to  say,  that 
this  article  was  also  intended  to  be  looked  into,  in  order  to  meet  that 
difficulty." 

But  the  greatest  difficulty  of  all,  and  one  which  Ministers  will  not 
easily  get  over,  is  the  high  price  of  provisions  in  this  country,  produced 
by  the  corn-monopoly.  This  is  the  radical  evil  which  poisons  the 
very  root  of  our  commercial  prosperity.  As  the  price'  of  labour  de- 
pends upon  the  price  of  bread,  while  the  corn-laws  continue,  and  the 
necessaries  of  life  are  two  or  three  times  dearer  in  England  than  in 
other  countries,  how  can  the  British  workman  compete  with  the 
foreigner  ?  .  The  following  remarks  made  by   Mr.   Baring  in  the 
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House  of  Commons,  on  the  24th  of  February  last,  ought  to  have 
sounded  a  knell  to  the  conscience!  of  that  honourable  assembly : 

It  was  known  that  the  seat  of  manufactures  had  several  times  been 
changed.  It  had  gone  from  the  Mediterranean  to  Holland ;  and  after 
having  been  there  for  a  long  time  established,  the  manufacturers  were  driven 
out  of  Holland  by  the  for  upon  bread.  They  had  thence  formed  a  station  in 
England ;  and  sure,  if  the  same  causes  were  allowed  to  prevail,  the  same 
results  must  ensue,  and  they  must  go  to  America,  or  some  other  country, 
where  they  could  be  carried  on  with  comfort  and  prosperity.  We  were 
losing  a  little  every  now  and  then ;  and  if  the  progress  of  our  loss  was  not 
quickly  and  satisfactorily  arrested,  we  should  be  left  in  the  most  miserable 
of  all  conditions, — that  of  a  nation  from  which  the  wealth  it  once  possessed 
had  departed. 

The  reproach  of  leading  us  towards  this  lamentable  result  does  not 
fall  on  Ministers,  who  are  far  superior  in  principles  and  integrity  to  the 
aristocratic*!  assemblies  of  grain -monopolists  by  whom  this  country  is 
ruled  nod  brought  to  the  brink  of  rain.  Though  the  Minister*  had 
pledged  themselves  in  this  year  to  revise  the  corn-laws,  yet  knowing 
the  corrupt  influence  which  sends  Members  to  Parliament,  they  can- 
not venture  to  interfere  with  this  vital  interest  on  the  eve  of  a  general 
election.  With  any  new  Parliament,  as  now  chosen,  they  will  most 
probably  fail  to  effect  any  adequate  amendment,  but  they  have  done 
what  was  practicable  for  the  silk  manufacturers  in  giving  them  a  pro-  ' 
tooting  duty  of  thirty  per  cent.,  double  the  amount  considered  suffi- 
cient by  a  Committee  of  the  House  of  Lords.  Accordingly,  after 
that  Act  had  been  passed,  nearly  two  years  ago,  the  silk-trade  west 
on  flourishing  and  extending  with  unprecedented  rapidity,  till  within 
the  last  lew  months.  The  present  distress  of  the  silk-trade  is  there- 
fore not  justly  attributable  to  Ministers,  or  to  their  recent  measarea 
regarding  it,  but  rather  to  the  general  circumstances  of  the  country, 
and  the  late  financial  difficulties  which  have  affected  it  in  common 
with  every  branch  of  trade  in  the  kingdom. 

How  these  general  causes  of  national  depression  arising  from  the 
enormous  public  debt  and  establishments  of  this  country,  are  to  be 
removed,  is  a  question  of  too  great  magnitude  to  be  entered  upon  here. 
But  something  must  be  done  to  enable  us  to  enter  into  fair  competition 
with  other  nations,  or  the  ultimata  rain  of  our  commercial  greatness 
is  inevitable.  For  the  silk-trade,  however,  there  is  one  peculiar  mode 
of  relief  within  our  reach,  which  a*e  would  particularly  press  on  public 
attention.  It  consists  in  the  facility  with  which  we  may  supply  our- 
selves with  raw  silk  from  our  Indian  possessions  at  a  rate  much 
cheaper  than  it  can  be  produced  in  other  countries,  so  as  to  give  us  an 
advantage  over  France  and  Italy  in  the  very  point  where  they  have 
so  long  enjoyed  a  superiority.  We  need  not  be  surprised  to  find  that 
our  backwardness  in  tbis  respect,  for  so  long  a  period,  is  owing  to  the 
cramping  influence  of  the  East  India  Company  s  monopoly,  by  which 
the  inexhaustible  resources  of  the  finest  countries  of  Asia  have  been 
so  long  shut  up  and  lost  to  the  world.  The  competition  between  the 
new  and  old  Companies  about  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century 
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(fave-agoedtitiotuliiftto  tbeimporWLitm  of  silk;  bwt-thfc  salutary  im- 
pulse to  the  stream  of  coram  ere*  waj»  speedily  lost  in  the  junction  boob 
after  formed  between  these  two  bodies,  which  restored  the  stagnation 
of  monopoly.  Seventy-three  years  after,  the  importation  of  raw  silk 
from  Bengal  was  only  145,777  lhs.  annually.  In  the  course  of  the  next 
twenty  years  it  rose  gradually  to  above  one  million ;  but  on  the  im- 
position of  the  duty  of  three  shillings  per  lb.  in  1787,  it  fell  off  again 
to  about  263,000 ;  and  from  that  period  to  1 8 1 1 ,  after  great  fluctua- 
tion, it  hardly  gained  the  point  where  it  stood  thirty-five  years  previ- 
ous ;  while  the  importation  from  China  had  in  thesame  time  decreased 
mora  than  one  half.  From  1783,  while  the  importation  of  Italian 
and  Turkey  raw  silk  more  than  doubled  under  heavier  duties,  that  of 
Bengal  only  increased  about  one  fourth;  that  of  China  was'  diminished 
to  one-third  of  its  formej  amount.  "Since  1910,  the  opening  of  the  trade 
to  private  enterprise  hariog  given  a  fresh. stimulus  to  Eastern  com- 
merce, the  importation  of  Bengal  raw  silk  rose  in  a  few  yean  to  mom 
than  double  ;  that  of  China  to  three  times  its  former  amount. 
-  The  Lords'  report  states,  that  the  preparation  of  silk  in  Bengal  mis, 
for  a  long  period,  of  the  rudest  kind,  applicable  here  only  to  the  infe- 
rior purposes,  and  in  price  bearing  a  proportion  to  that  of  Italian  silk 
of  about  one-third  to  one  half.  Towards  the  year  1770,  the  Italian 
mode  was  introduced  in  Bengal,  but  the  improvement  was  not  for 
■  many  years  considerable,  nor  were  the  importations  much  or  at  least 
regularly  increased  till  1812.  They  have  since  not  only  been  doubled, 
but  with  a  corresponding  improvement  in  the  quality,  some  of  which 
has  been  found  fully  equal  to  that  produced  in  Italy;  and  the  average 
difference  of  value  between  silks  of  comparative  quality  is  stated  to  be 
not  more  than  from  five  to  ten  per  cant.  The  price  of  Italian  silk  is  from 
thirteen  shillings  to.  twenty-six  shillings  per  pound,  exclusively  of 
duty  ;  that  of  Bengal,  from  twelve  shillings  to  twenty-live  shillings. 
But  as  only  one  crop  of  silk  is  obtained  in  Italy  in  the  year,  and  two 
or  three  are  produced  in  India,  it  is  expected,  "when  the  supply 
shall  be  better  regulated,  the  Indian  silk  of  equal  quality  will  bear  a 
still  lower,  price  than  it  now  does,  compared  with  the  Italian."  This  < 
improvement  can  only  be  expected  from  the  effect  of  rivalry-  and 
competition ;  but,  unfortunately,  such  salutary  competition  is  pre- 
cluded by  the  present  system  of  governing  India  by  a  commercial 
monopoly.  The  Company's  mode  of  conducting  the  trade  with  its 
oonunercial  residents,  armed  with  official  authority  and  the  weight  of 
the  public  treasury,  drives  all  private  competition  out  of  the  field ; 
since  the  private  trader  cannot  contend  successfully  against  agente 
of  the  Government,  nor  afford  to  make  such  large  advances  to  the 
ryots,  or  Native  husbandmen,  employed  to  prooure  the  raw  material. 
But  it  is  evident  that  if,  with  the  Company's  wasteful  mode  of  con- 
ducting, the  trade,  it  can  be  carried  on  with  advantage,  the  superior 
industry  and  economy  of  private  enterprise  would  soon  raise  the  ma- 
nufacture to  far  greater  perfection,  and  bring  the  silk  into  the  British 
market  on  more  moderate  terms.  Ministers,  therefore,  instead  of  merely 
rtqmtting  the  Company,  as  they  Mate  having  done  to  little  purpose,  ■ 
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to.  extend  its  tiade,  should -apply  to  them  the  only  effectual  stimulus — 
that  of  rivalry.  To  lender  this  effectual,  first,  some  district  of  Bengal, 
suitable  to  the  cultivation  of  silk,  should  be  permitted  to  the  private 
adventurers,  free  from  the  competition  of  the  Government  agents  iu 
the  same  manufacture.  Secondly,  if  it  were  found  (as  we  have  no 
doubt  it  would  be)  that  the  private  trader  could  supply  the  British  ma- 
nufacturer at  a  rate  considerably  cheaper  than  the  Company,  its  mo- 
nopoly ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  stand  any  longer  io  the  way  of  this 
great  branch  of  national  commerce,  which  affords  bread  to  nearly  half 
a  million  of  British  subjects.  It  is  also  the  duty  of  the  Board  of  Com- 
mission era  for  the  affairs  of  India  to  ascertain  how  far  (turn  the  mis- 
chievous union  between  trade  and  government)  the  silk  manufacture- 
of  the  Company  is  injurious  to  its  territorial  revenue,  and  to  the  im- 
provement of  its  subjects.  But  whatever  may  be  the  effect  of  it  in 
India,  the  ruinous  consequences  of  such  a  monopoly  on  the  trade  of 
this  country  are  very  manifest.-  We  here  subjoin  an  abstract  from 
M.  Moreau's  work,  (which  every  •British  merchant  and  statesman  ought 
to  possess,)  exhibiting  the  progress  of  trade  in  Bengal  and  China 
silks  from  1786  to  1823  ;  and  the  average  increase  or  decrease  of  the 
amount  imported  and  re-exported  in  successive  periods  of  five  years 
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lbs.        j       lbs. 

Ibl.       ,       lit. 

£. 

£. 

1785  to  1790 

1,615,49*   1,153,572 

266,289   114,893 

249,B97 

208,257 

1791  to  1795 

2,508,332.     73J.0U7 

170,791  j    29,398 

318,805 

102,276 

i?%  to  iboo 

2,021,4*) !     333,673 

240,570]   20,045  i  971*385 

75,946 

1801  to  1805 

2,339,568      448,182 

130,807'    20,477  1  371,464 

101,67)3 

1806  to  1810 

2,048,358 1    336,718 

79,596]    11,5721576,567 

85,874 

1814  to  ISIS 

4,117,589:      705,990 

441,801'   65,066   816,498 

20B.688 

1819  to  1823 

5,176,640   1,302,910 

106,3371    12,1111876,051 

280,497 

From  this  it  appears  that  the  imports  from  Bengal  and  China,  taken 
together,  had  little  more  than  doubled  since  1790;  whereas,  in  die 
same  period,  the  importation  from  Italy  and  Turkey  rose  from 
875,418  lbs.  to  3,841,6791ba.,  or  to  nearly  /ee-fold  the  former 
amount.  Moreover,  it  appears  that  onr  exports  of  Bengal  raw  silk 
hare  fallen  off  more  than  one  half;  of  China,  more  than  ninety  per 
cent. ;  a  most  conclusive  proof  that  the  Company,  with  its  monopoly, 
and  the  aid  of  three  crops  in  the  year  for  one,  with  a  boundless  terri- 
tory, of  which  it  draws  the  rents  as  proprietor,  and  a  population  living 
at  the  rate  of  a  penny  or  twopence  a  day,  is  totally  unable  to  compete 
even  with  the  Turks-and  Italians!  If  this  system  were  done  away,  and 
the  application  of  British  skill  and  capital  freely  admitted  to  our  Indian 
possessions,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  silk  might  soon  be 
poured  into  this  country  in  such  abundance,  and  on  terms  so  moderate, 
as  would  enable  us  bjth  to  supply  the  rest  of  Europe  with  the  raw 
material,  and  raise  our  silk  manufacture  to  an  eminence  as  unrivalled 
la  any  otter-branch  of  British  trade  baa  ever  been.    The  nntiTw  of 
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India,  who  hare  been  particularly  distinguished  in  all  ages  for  their 
superior  success  in  the  arts  of  spinning  and  weaving,  might  easily  be 
taught  to  excel  in  a  manufacture  for  which  their  soil  and  climate, 
and,  according  to  eome  writers,  the  very  texture  of  their  minds  as  well 
as  bodies,  seem  peculiarly  to  fit  them.  It  would  be  maVing  them 
some  degree  of  just  compensation  for  the  loss  of  other  branches  of 
manufacture  which  have  been  ruined  by  the  competition  of  British 
machinery  ;  and  it  would  afford  eome  relief  to  the  country,  from  which 
England  extracts  annually  millions  of  tribute,  to  teach  its  naked  and 
half-starved  inhabitants  how  to  produce  commodities  by  which  this 
perpetual  drain  on  their  wealth  may  be  supplied. 


Hiok  beat  my  heart  when  first  I  viewed  thee; 
With  trembling  hope  I  fondly  wooed  thee ; 
And  when  at  length  my  vows  subdued  thee, 

By  Love's  soft  aid, 
Ah !  who  can  tell  the  burst  of  gladness, 
Iliat  cheer'd  away  my  bosom's  sadness, 
And  bound  me  to  thee,  e'en  to  madness? 

Thou  dearest  maid  I 

My  ardent  suit,  so  true,  so  pressing. 
Was  ballowM  by  my  fathers  blessing; 
And  she  who  gave  thee  birth  confessing 

Her  wish  like  thine. 
And  relatives,  who  loved  thee  dearly, 
Approving  of  thy  choice  sincerely, 
I  deemed  thee  mine — thou  was"t  so  nearly. 

Sweet  Catherine  I 

,    But  transient  was  my  bliss,  and  fleeting 
As  ocean  waves  o'er  sand  retreating, 
Or  glances  of  sweet  Peris  meeting 

In  ether  clear. 
Hiy  Guardians  frown,  and  bin  would  sever 
My  heart  from  thine  1  Vain,  vain  endeavour  1 
For  can  I  e'er  forget  thee  ?  never — 
Thou  maiden  dear ! 

Tis  true,  harsh  calumnies  have  wounded, 
False  pleasures  tempted,  wiles  surrounded, 
Him,  who  with  rapture  all  unbounded, 

Late  blessed  his  lot ; 
But  ne'er  believe  dishonour  found  him, 
Or  guilt  a  willing  votary  bound  him. 
Even  while  its  shafts  flew  thick  around  him— 
Believe  it  not  I 
r  Temple..      ... 
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CHINESE    COURTSHIP.1 

When  poets  lay  the  scene  of  their  fictions  among  their  own  coun- 
trymen, they  are  generally  the  best  possible  authorities  on  the  subject 
of  customs  and  manners.  For  in  their  descriptions,  particulars  which 
might  appear  misplaced  in  history,  or  any  grave  work,  may  be  given 
with  very  good  effect;  because,  while  they  communicate  ao  air  of 
truth  to  the  narrative,  aa  if  the  writer  wiahed  to  be  correct  in  the 
minutest  trifle,  they  further  serve  to  stamp  upon  it  the  character  of  an 
authentic  picture  of  national  habits  and  peculiarities.  On  this  account 
we  always  regard  Homer's  poems  in  the  light  of  history,  so  far  as 
relate*  to  manners,  and  believe  that  in  them  is  to  be  found  a  faithful 
record  of  what  men  did  and  thought,  both  in  public  and  in  private, 
during  the  heroic  ages  of  Greece.  Other  poets  contrive  also,  by  ob- 
servation and  art,  to  be  considered  the  representatives,  as  it  were,  of 
other  systems  of  manners,  and  thus  secure  immortality  to  their  names ; 
for  whoever  gives  the  beet  picture  of  any  thing  worth  representing, 
may  rely  on  the  good  sense  of  mankind  for  its  preservation. 

However,  the  poet  who  describes  obsolete  or  foreign  manners  is  sure 
to  be  inferior  in  popularity  to  him  who  gives  us  pictures  of  ourselves, 
for  how  great  soever  may  be  the  curiosity  of  mankind,  their  self-love 
is  still  greater.  They  seek  knowledge  with  much  leas  ardour  than 
pleasure;  labour  they  abhor;  to  understand  the  allusions  of  an  antien* 
»r  foreign  writer,  to  enter  into  his  feelings,  to  enjoy  his  beauties, 
some  labour  is  necessary ;  nothing  more  needs  be  said  to  account  for 
the  very  limited  circulation  of  antient  or  foreign  books.  Doubtless  it 
is  of  much  more  importance  that  we  should  thoroughly  understand, 
and  properly  value,  the  notions  and  modes  now  prevailing  in  London, 
than  those  which  flourished  formerly  at  Memphis  or  Babylon,  or  are 
at  present  in  vogue  at  Ispahan  or  Pekin.  The  former  affect  our  inte- 
rest, the  latter  do  not.  Nevertheless,  the  true  cause  of  the  slight 
attention  we  afford  to  authors,  whether  of  prose  or  verse,  whose  works 
relate  to  manners  and  customs  entirely  different  from  our  own,  may, 
after  all,  be  very  honourable  to  human  nature ;  for  as  tbey  speak  of 
things  with  which  we  have  little  or  no  acquaintance,  the  mind  feels 
that  it  has  no  proper  standard-  by  which  to  estimate  the  correctness  or 
incorrectness  of  their  pictures,  and  therefore  does  not  choose  to  preside 
as  judge  in  an  affair  where  the  advocates  plead  in  an  unknown 
tongue. 

The  case  is  different  where  the  passions  are  concerned.     Time  and 
place  have  no  effect  upon  them.    They  are  not  subject  to  change.    . 
The  Egyptian  who  now  figures  as  a  mummy  in  Mrs.  Belzoni's  exhibi- 
tion in  Leicester-square,  three  thousand  years  ago  felt  anger  or  plea- 
sure, sorrow  or  love,  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  precisely  as  we  now  do 
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on  those  of  the  Thames.  He  walked  about  bare-headed,  and  wore  a 
loose  lobe;  we  wear  hata  and  breeches — that's 'all  the  difference. 
i  Fontenelle  says  the  French  people  of  hi*  day  were  extremely  surprised 
to  find  that  the  Siamese  ambassador  and  his  suite,  then  at  Paris, 
-were  possessed  of  common  sense.  Had  they  struck  his  Excellency  on 
the  face,  and  received  a  good  round  blow  in  return,  they  would 
ban  felt  no  astonishment.    We  never  expect  to  find  man  without 


The  Chinese  Poem  of  which  We  ara  now  about  to  speak,  is  a  tale, 
in  which  the  loves  and  misfortunes  of  throe  or  four  very  interesting 
person*  are  related.  We  say  of  three  or  tour,  because  the  hero  has 
two  mutretee*,  and  e.  slight  hankering  after  one  if  not  two  of  their 
maid*,  not  amounting  precisely  to  tone,  perhaps,  but  of  a  kindred 
nature.  Being  a  kind  of  metrical  novel,  the  work  by  no  moans  dis- 
dains to  enter  into  the  most  familiar  details,  relating,  for  example, 
how  ths  ladies  rouge,  scold  their  maids,  chat  in  their  bed-rooms,  or 
sip  their  tea.  When  the  hero  travels,  we  likewise  bear  of  hie 
•"  Inggage  " ;  when  be  visits,  of  his  dinners  and  bis  potation* ;  in 
.short,  except  that  there  is  no  ribaldry  or  wit,  '  Chinese  Courtship  ' 
may  be  said  to  have  some  likeness  to  '  Don  Jnsn.'  It  places  us  on 
very  familiar  terms  with  the  Mandarins  and  their  wive*;  ant),  by 
describing  the  offices  and  occupations,  the  friendship*  end  social  inter- 
course, of  the  pereone  whose  story  i*  related,  conveys  a  clearer  notion 
of  what  Chinese  society  really  is,  than  all  the  descriptions  we  have 
-ever  seen  of  the  Celestial  Empire.  In  fact,  the  anther  seems  to  have 
considered  the  exact  imitation  of  human  life,  its  bumble  no  lee*  than 
it*  exalted  parts,  M  the  only  proper  aim  of -poetry;  and  he  has  ecru- 
Bulousty  abided  by  bis  theory,  for  nothing  in  the  world  nan  be  more 
no-exaggerated  end  natural  than  has  picture*. 

The  story  U  plain  and  simple ;  but  as  it  may  serve  to  show  what 
eort  of  invention  chiefly  prevails  in  the  extremity  of  Asia,  we  shall  a* 
briefly  as  possible,  give  a  sketch  of  it.  Leans;,  a  youthful  student  of 
the  province  of  Seo-chew-fbo,  who,  before  his  eighteenth  year,  ha* 
been  enrolled  among  the  literati,  begins,  about  that  period,  to  feel  the 
solitude  of  his  study  grow  irksome.  He  grudges  to  bestow  the  whole 
of  life's  spring  upon  his  book* ;  and,  finding  the  current  of  his  imagi- 
nation strongly  tinged  with  the  hues  of  love,  be  meditates  an  emigra- 
tion into  the  province  of  Chang-cbow,  "  which,"  any*  he,  "  I  bare 
heard  has  long  been  famed  for  lovely  women,  who,  with  a  soft  pale 
rmMitrimnit,  etrive  to  excel  each  other  in  rich  attire." 

Alas !  what  boots  it  with  incessant  cue 

To 1 — 

—  itricdy  meditate  the  thankless  musef 

Were  it  not  better  done,  a*  othei*  use, 

To  sport  with  AmarillU  in  the  shade, 

Or  with  the  tangles  of  Necra's  hair  t 
But  let  a*  be  just  to  our  student ;  he  doe*  not  think  solely  of  the 
Indie*  of  Chang-chow,  but  states,  a*  an  additional  motive,  that  it  was 
likewise  famous  for  its  *chooU,  in  which  he  hopes  to  meet  a  studious 
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companion;  Hfc  father  being  absent,  be  obtain*  his  mother's  per- 
mission to  make  the  journey,  and,  setting  out  next  morning,  arrive*, 
without  meeting  with  0117  adventure,  at  tbe  house  of  hie  aunt  Heaou, 
in  the  city  of  Soo-chow.  As  it  happen*  to  be  her  birth-day,  Leang 
is  comrdissianed  by  his  mother  to  be  the  bearer  of  several  little  pre- 
sents suited  to  the  occasion,  and  these  on  bis  arrival  he  delivers,  and 
ia  received  with  very  cordial  welcome.  As  the  anniversary  of  the 
natal  day  is  a  season  of  much  festivity  in  China,  Leang  finds  other 
branches  of  the  family  assembled,  and  among  the  rest  his  cousin 
Yaou-seen.  The  reader  must  not  imagine,  however,  that  he  meets 
this  young  lady  at  the  tea-table,  or  in  the  dining-room ;  they  manage 
theae  things  otherwise  in  China,  He  knows  nothing  of  her  being  in 
the  house  until  very  late  in  the  evening,  when,  tempted  by  the  bright 
moonlight,  and  the  scents  of  innumerable  flowers,  he  quits  bis  cham- 
ber, and  strolls  out  into  the  garden.  The  passage  in  which  Leang1! 
apartment  and  die  scene  that  drew  him  into  the  garden  are  described, 
is  well  worth  copying,  as  it  conveys  a  striking  idea  of  Chinese  domestic 
economy  :— 

Young  Leang  now  saw  that  the  boot-stands  were  Riled  with  books,  row 
after  row;  and  perceived  that  the  flowers  in  every  direction  sent  forth  their 
fragrance.  On  the  table  lay  the  pearly  dulcimer,  with  its  silver  strings, 
and  in  the  brazen  vase  was  lit  a  stick  of  famed  incense.  Hie  silver  seas;  and 
pearly  flute  hung  against  the  wall,  and  in  the  comer  wu  placed  a  double 
■at  of  dice,  with  the  chess-board.  On  each  side  of  the  room  were  suspended 
antient  drawings  and  elegant  stantas;  and  the  newly-blown  flowers  were 
arranged  in  a  line.  As  he  approached  the  window  he  beheld  a  beautiful 
prospect,  and  also  perceived  a  railed  path  that  led  to  the  white-lily  pond. 

On  entering  the  garden,  about  to  cross  the  red  bridge  at  the 

head  of  the  pond,  he  perceived  in  the  water  a  ripple  agitating  the  reflection 
of  the  bright  moon.  On  each  side  of  its  banks  danced  the  drooping  willow, 
while  in  the  shade  lay  the  boat  for  gathering  the  fruit  of  the  water-lily.* 
The  sportive  Ash  caused  the  ripple  on  the  water  to  sparkle,  while  the  reflec- 
tion of  the  clouds  in  the  pond  appeared  a  vast  void. 

During  this  stroll  it  is  that  Leang  is  smitten  with  lofe ;  for,  having 
wandered  about  for  some  time  among  the  flowers,  he  at  length  draws 
near  a  cool  summer-house,  and  sees  two  ladies  playing  at  chess  by  the 
light  of  a  silver  lamp.  With  the  elder  of  these,  a  delicate  and  slender 
beauty  with  extremely  small  feet,  he  becomes  deeply  enamoured,  and 
in  spite  of  all  decorum  walks  into  the  summer-house  to  feast  his  eyes 
upon  her  charms.  Of  course  the  ladies  Instantly  retire.  And  now 
the  spell  begins  to  work ;  Leang,  inflamed  with  passion,  and  bereft  in 
great  measure  of  reason,  remains  rapt  in  the  summer- house;  and 
one  of  Yaou-seen's  maids  coming,  by  order  of  her  mistress,  to  remove 
the  chess-board,  he  makes  her  the  bearer  of  his  love  to  the  fair. 

*  In  the  provinces  of  Fo-kieo  and  Canton,  the  water-lily  is  cultivated  very 
generally  ;  its  root  is  a  common  article  for  the  table,  ana  the  seed*  are  very 
much  atcemed.  At  Canton,  there  arc  ponds,  or  land  inundated,  for  rearing 
them,  several  acres  in  eatent ;  hence  the  poetical  allusion  of  a  boat  for 
'  g  the  flowers.    The  shite  Hovers,  by  the  Chinese,  are  preferred  to 
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Oriental  lovers  are  not  go  averse  to  the  confessional  as  tbe  amorous 
youth  of  both  sexes  in  Europe  generally  are ;  so,  the  next  morning, 
Leang  discloses  the  state  of  his  heart  to  his  aunt,  who,  good 
woman  I  engages  to  exert  all  her  influence  in  furtherance  of  his 
desires.  For  the  present  she  advises  him  to  steep  his  feelings  in  wine, 
a  remedy  to  which  the  Chinese,  both  men  and  women,  appear  to  be 
particularly  partial.  In  a  day  or  two,  and  before  Leang  is  allowed 
any  farther  opportunity  of  communicating  his  affections,  the  fair 
Yaou-seen  returns  to  her  father's  house,  leaving  her  lover  in  the 
greatest  perplexity,     His  poetical  studies, 

Now  all  neglected,  all  forgot  I 
give  place  to  the  more  interesting  study  of  how  to  obtain  an  interview 
with  the  "  light  of  bis  soul ; "  and  he  is  not  an  ace  less  frantic  than 
the  renowned  Knight  of  the  Rueful  Countenance,  when  intent  on 
performing  penance  in  the  Brown  Mountain.  Totally  engrossed  by 
the  pursuit  of  beauty,  he  no  longer  considers  it  a  noble  task  to  pluck 
the  Oleft  Fragrans  from  the  palace  of  the  Moon  1 '  Impressed  with 
these  feelings,  he  can  no  longer  remain  at  the  dwelling  of  his  aunt, 
but,  following  the  steps  of  Yaou-seen,  arrives,  quickly  after  ber  return, 
ather  father's  door.  Being  there,  however,  he  can  discover  no  means 
of  having  a  letter  conveyed  to  the  "  silken  apartments";  and,  in  de- 
fault of  more  expeditious  means  of  fulfilling  his  design,  purchases  tbe 
adjoining  house,  which  very  fortunately  happens  to  be  vacant.  En- 
trenched within  his  new  dwelling,  he  meditates  at  leisure  the  best 
methods  of  proceeding,  and,  after  much  deliberation,  determines  to 
regulate  bis  conduct  by  that  truly  Chinese  maxim,  "  slow  and  sure." 
He  procures  artists  and  artisans,  fits  up  and  furnishes  his  mansion 
magnificently,  purchases  a  noble  libeary,  lays  out  his  garden  with 
infinite  taste,  dec. ;  and  having  by  these  means  excited  the  curiosity 
of  his  neighbours,  introduces  himself  to  Yaou-seen's  father.  Tbe  old 
gentleman,  who,  be  it  remembered,  is  Leang's  uncle,  receives  tbe 
youth  with  great  civility,  and  invites  bim,  and  his  cousin  Heaou,  who 
accompanies  him,  to  dinner.  While  the  servants  prepare  the  repast, 
General  Yang  (that  is  the  gentleman's  name)  takes  the  youths  into 
his  grounds,  and  entering,  in  their  rambles,  a  summer-house  on  the 
edge  of  a  lake,  they  find  a  sweet  little  ode  pasted  up  on  the  wall.  The 
subject  is  no  more  than  a  drooping  willow,  planted  in  tbe  middle  of 
the  lake.  General  Yang  informs  the  young  gentlemen  that  the  verses 
were  produced  by  his  daughter,  and,  by  way  of  compliment,  requests 
Leang  to  celebrate  bis  garden  in  an  extempore  ode.  The  lover,  after 
boom  hesitation,  complies,  and  his  piece,  in  which  he  slyly  alludes  to 
Yaou*eeen's  cruelty,  is  pasted  up  by  the  side  of  the  young  lady's. 
Neat  morning,  soon  after  dawn,  (for  ladies  rise  early  in  China,)  the 
beautiful  poetess,  accompanied  by  her  maids,  repairs  to  tbe  fragrant 
summer-house,  to  watch  the  progress  of  the  morning  among  the  clouds, 
and  is  very  much  surprised  to  find  an  answer  to  her  ode  on  the  wall, 
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fend  Mill  mora  on  perceiving  it  to  be  signed  with  the  mum  of  Leans;, 
Upon  tbu  it  is  remarked  by  one  of  her  maids,  that  undoubtedly  hea- 
ven had  decreed  her  union  with  the  young  student;  and  though 
Yaou-seen,  through  maiden  delicacy,  affects  to  feel  angry  at  the 
thought,  the  reader  soon  begins  to  perceive  that  Leang  baa  not  been 
"  gnawing  a  file."  The  intercourse  between  the  lover  and  his  mis- 
tress's family  being  now  firmly  established,  the  old  General  begins  to 
conceive  that  a  young  man  of  so  much  wit  and  refinement  might  make 
»  good  son-in-law ;  but  he  cannot  prevail  upon  himself  to  break  the 
ice.  They  meet,  therefore,  with  the  same  proposition  on  the  top  of 
each  of  their  tongues,  bat  same  accursed  notions,  on  one  side  of  mo- 
desty, on  tbe  other  of  decorum,  prevent  their  explaining  themselves. 
How  frequently  are  tbe  whole  schemes  of  life  blasted  by  feelings  of 
this  kind  I  One  won't  begin—neither  will  the  other ;  people  meet, 
with  large  intentions  in  their  souls,  and  would  give  the  world  to  bo 
delivered  of  them ;  but  words,  always  so  ready  when  they  cut  bo  of 
little  use,  refuse  to  come;  they  cannot  look  their  thoughts — would 
to  God  they  could  1 — so  they  stammer  out  incoherent  remarks  on 
things  they  an  not  thinking  about,  and,  feeling  the  extreme  agony 
of  their  situation,  retreat  with  mutual  eagerness  from  the  embarrass* 
ment  of  each  other's  faces. 

But  to  go  on  with  our  tale.  Not  being  able  to  communicate  bis 
wishes,  General  Yang  invites  the  young  student  to  have  a  door 
opened  between  their  gardens,  that  each  may  enjoy,  at  will,  the  plea- 
sure of  sauntering  through  both  Of  course  this  proposal  does  not 
require  two  words.  Leang  has  the  door,  suspended  before  the  next 
morning,  "  lest,"  as  the  poet  expresses  it,  "  the  old  gentleman  should 
change  his  mind."  The  next  day,  he  meets  one  of  Yaoa-seen's  maids 
"among  the  flowers,"  and  6»ee  not,  of  course,  neglect  to  breathe, 
through  her  ministry,  his  amorous  sighs  into  his  mistress's  ear.  On 
this  occasion,  Yaou-seen  herself  owns  her  love  to  the  confidante,  bat 
in  a  manner  tbe  most  delicate  :  "  None  hut  you  and  I,"  said  she, 
"  may  be  acquainted  with  this  affair.  While  in  the  retired  apart- 
ment! we  are  a$  elder  and  younger  sistert ;  of  all  the  servants,  there 
is  none  that  attends  so  frequently  on  my  person.  When  I  heard  you 
unravel  the  thread  of  his  wounded  heart,  you  Mowed  the  seeds  of 
love,  and  canted  him  to  be  pitied."  A  passage  of  no  inconsiderable 
beauty  occurs  in  this  part  of  the  poem,  of  which  we  shall  extract  a  few 
portions ;  it  is  where  Yaou-seen  and  her  inseparable  maids  are  intro- 
duced oasing  at  the  autumnal  moon,  and  moralizing  like  philosophers: 
.  It  being  the  commencement  of  autumn,  and  the  moon  shining  bright,  she 
ordered  \uo  heang  to  roll  up  the  painted  screen.  In  company  with  her 
servant,  she  went  on  the  terrace  to  gaze  at  the  moon,  for  its  globular  re- 
flection in  tbe  water  was  beautiful  to  behold.  At  breeze  after  breeze  of  the 
pure  icind  entered  tie  lilkeadoort,  l/ie  ihudow  of  tie  Jlowen  appeared  to  dance 
m  the  wall.  .  .  .  The  flowers,  from  season  to  season,  continue  to  bloom  . 
and  fade,  so  the  bright  moon,  in  the  course  of  tbe  year,  repeatedly  arrives 
at  her  full.  .  .  .  Some  time  has  elapsed  since  I  planted  a  row  of  silken 
willows;  though  small,  they  were  then  green,  and  reached  to  the  top  of  my 
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*-Oay  that  the  branches  ha  _ 
__ .  e  count  with  my  fingers  how  many  yean  hare  elapsed.  The  western 
wind  having  of  late  blown  for  several  days,4 1  perceive  they  are  blighted, 
and  stripped  of  their  bloomiojrhue.  I  think  mankind  in  general  resemble 
those  delicate  willows.  .  ,  .  The  blighted  willows  wilt  again  experience 
the  return  of  spring ;  but  man,  as  yet,  when  old,  haa  never  become  young. 
These  are  the  reflections  of  one  of  the  maids.  The  other,  interrupt-^ 
ing  her,  says : 

Such  thoughts  we  should  discard,  as  the  wind  disperse*  the  evening 
clouds.  Let  it  not  be  said  that  the  revolutions  of  the  moon  and  year  make 
i«  old!  hut  let  us  converse  about  this  evening's  beautiful  moon. 

These  natural  sentiments  enter  into  tbe  poetry  of  all  nations ;  the 
expression  of  them  alone  can  be  original.  The  above  extracts  will 
recal  to  the  reader's  remembrance  several  passages  of  Beattie's  '  Her- 
mit,' and  those  exquisite  lines  in  the  Epitaph  of  Bion,  which  have  been 
thus  translated  into  English ; 

Our  plants  and  trees  revive;  the  blushing  rose 
In  flower  of  youth  and  pride  of  beauty  glows ; 
But  when  the  masterpiece  of  nature  dies, 
Man,  who  alone  is  great,  and  brave,  and  wise, 
No  more  he  rises  to  the  realms  of  light, 
But  sleeps,  unwaking,  in  eternal  night. 

One  morning,  Yaou-eeen  is  prevailed  upon  by  her  favourite  maid  to 
Stroll  into  the  gardens  of  Leang.  From  the  earh'ness  of  tbe  hour,  they 
hope  to  escape  unpercai red  by  the  owner,  whom  tbe  young  lady  thinks 
sufficiently  sound  in  mind  still  to  enjoy  his  repose,  and  to  dream 
"  with  hie  soul  by  bit  tide."  However,  she  turns  out  to  be  mistaken : 
Luang  meets  her  "  among  the  flowers,"  and  baisrds  at  once  a  decla- 
ration of  love,  and  a  request  that  she,  will  allow  him  to  hope  for  her 
hand. .  The  lady  wards  off  his  eagerness  with  smiles,  and  contrives  tq 
escape  without  committing  herself.  However,  tbe  hearts  of  the, 
lovers  remain  not  long  sealed  to  each  other ;  another  meeting,  more 
effectual  and  propitious,  takes  place  by  moonlight,  during  which  all 
the  closeness  of  reserve  melts  away,  the  lady  owns  her  love,  .and  con- 
sents to  bind  herself  to  Leang  by  a  vow  of  eternal  constancy;  of  which, 
to  make  surety  doubly  sure,  two  written  copies  are  made,  one  of  which, 
the  lady  deposits  in  her  bosom,  and  Leang  preserves  the  other.  Yaou- 
aeen's  maids  are ■  witnesses  or  tbe  contract,  which  Leang  considers 
so  entirely  a  marriage,  that  he  even  presses  bis  mistress  for  permis- 
sion to  exercise  all  the  privileges  of  a  husband  at  once.  The  lady, 
alarmed  at  this  precipitancy  in  the  presence  of  her  slaves,  exclaims  : 

Were  you  to  kill  me,  I  aver  I  will  not  consent  to  your  wish,  but  with  a 
firm  resolution  wait  in  the  bridal-chamber  till  spring!  .  .  ,  Young  Leang, 
perceiving  that  she  would  not  yield  to  his  embrace,  restraining  his  grief, 
sat  by  her  side  in  the  shade  of  the  flowers. 

In  a  very  few  days,  Yaou-seen  has  reason  to  congratulate  herself  on 
her  prudence ;  for  Leang 's  father,  resigning  bis  distant  employment, 

«  h  ass  the  same  reputation  in  China  as  the  east  wind  in  England. 
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twisohini-  his  ton,  an  alliance  between  Leang  aid  his  friend's 
daughter.  The  young  student,  now  dreamiBg  of  nothing  but  Yaon*- 
••en  and  tor*,  u  immediately  aent  fin-  frem  Cheng-chow,  and  informed 
of  hit  unexpected  destiny.  The  passage  in  which  !>•  Una  bis  mistreat 
fampaU  bensath  the  bamboo*,  ia  exceedingly  pretty,  area  ill  Mr. 
Perring  Thorns'-  translation  ;  for  the  natural  sentiments  of  the  heart 
an  allowed  to  buret  forth  in  their  genuine  simplicity  i 

Leant;,  with  tears,  addressing  Yaou-seen,  said,  "  To-day  our  separation 
Must  take  place,  and  we  be  parted  as  by  a  dense  cloud,  for  my  father, 
having  resigned  his  office,  has  returned  to  cultivate  his  fields.  .  .  ■  Who  is 
able  to  relieve  me  of  the  anguish  I  now  feel  on  parting  ?  Can.  the  willow's 
silken  thread  hind  the  single  youth  1 "  Yaou-seen,  among  other  things, 
replies,  "  From  henceforth,  though  your  father  and  mother  should  not  give 
their  consent,  most  assuredly  I  will  never  trifle  with  you  by  marrying  some 
ether  person.  Since  death,  which  regards  neither  the  rich  nor  the  poor,  is 
the  lot  of  all  mankind,  it  is  my  determination  to  leave  behind  me  a  ehatte 
grate,  a  companion  for  the  evening's  dusk.  As  yet,  I  am  unacquainted 
with  the  decision  of  yon,  my  husband  (but  you  can  now  say  a  few  sincere 
words  before  the  flowers.''  Leang  renews  his  vows,  and  thus  they  con> 
turned  hand  in  hand,  dallying,  .they  knew  not  how  long,  till  they  saw  the 
son  in  (he  west,  and  the,  willows'  shadow  reflected  on  them*  .      • 

What  need  of  more  woidst— they  part.  When  the  student 
veaehee  home,  and  finds  that,  without  his  consent  or  knowledge,  he 
has  been  betrothed  to  another,  he  becomes  nearly  frantic,  -and  oaa 
aoarcety  racurarn  bis  anger  eren  In  the  presence  of  his  father.  Bat 
What  can  he  do  ?  the  paternal  authority  is  net  to  be  questioned  ia 
China.  He  is  overwhelmed  with  grief,  and  after  faionV  greeting  bit 
pare  a  to,  retires  to  brood  in  solhiida  over  his  gloomy  fenoies*  The 
story  no*  quits  him,  and  returns  to  Yaon-seon.  ]t  smm  that,  shortly 
after  the  departure  of  Lease;,  the  anniversary  of  her  father's  birth- 
day returns,  and  young  He&ou,  whom  the  reader  wall  remember-  to  ha 
Leung's  cousin,  arrives  to  partake  of  the  natnlitial  feast.  As  Lena*; 
bad  net  fnuadeourage  to  spprire  the  Yang  family  of  the  decision  of 
hie  parents,  the  General,  on  inquiring  fin*  aim  of  his  nephew,  e» 
areajss)  aotne  surprise  at  the  circumstance;  and  Heaen  bluntly  ob* 
serves,  that  it  rant  be  attributed  to  bis  beine-  too  busily  occupied  with 
preparations  for  his  approaching  marriage.  Yaou-aeaa,  who  had 
stood  listening  at  the  head  of  .the  table,  now  retires  to  her  apartment 
to  relieve  her  heart  with,  tears.  Shortly  after  this,  her  father  receives 
the  Emperor 'a  commands  to  repair  to  the  capital,  whither  ha  imam 
diataly  proceeds  with  hie  family,  and  ia  invested  with  the  comma-id 
et  a  numeront  army  then  about  to  march  beyond  the  Great  WaH 
against  the  Hoo  rebels..  He  departs,  leaving  his  wife  and  daughter  at 
the  house  of  a  near  relative  ;  and  news  very  soon  arrives  that  he  hat 
been  defeated,  and  ia  surrounded  by -the  daring. rebels,  lit  the  mean- 
while, Leang's  marriage  is  deferred,  and  ha  again  obtains  permission 
to  pu-sne  his  etadiea  at  Chang-chow.  He  now  flies  to  throw  himself, 
as  he  hopes,  into-  tho  arms  ef  Yaou-sean  *,  he  arrives  at  Tang's  dwell* 
iag,a)id  finds  the  itti^e^owp^  on  tbj  path*  of  the- garden,  andJteapj 
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of  withered  leans  drifted  into  the  summer-house  by  the  wind!. 
Staring  about  wildly,  not  being  able  to  comprehend  what  he  see*,  ha 
comes  up  to  a  feeble  old  gardener,  and  learn*  from  him  the.  extent  of 
his  misfortunes.  For  a  description  of  his  grief  we  must  refer  to  the 
poem  itself,  and  proceed  with  the  narrative. 

By  the  arguments  of  his  cousin  Heaou,  he  is  .prevailed  upon  to 
Attend  the  literary  examinations  at  Nankin  and  Pekln,  and  his 
essays  succeeding,  is  raised  to  very  high  dignities,  both  literary  and 
civil.  Still  no  news  of  Yaou-seen ;  and,  therefor*,  as  neither  honour 
nor  fame  can  efface  her  from  hie  heart,  be, is  unhappy  in  the  midst  of 
success,  .  His  apartments  looking  into  the  Han-lin  gardens,  and  his 
own  grounds  adjoining  them,  he  one  evening,  while  walking  among 
the  flowers,  hears  a  plaintive  female  voice  on  the  other  side  of  the 
wall,  and  looking  over,  discovers  Yaou-seen  sitting  by  a  fish-pond, 
lamenting,  and  wiping  away  the  tears  from  her  eyes.  He  is  soon  by 
her  aide.  Explanations  follow  ;  and  when  they  part  that  night,  it  is 
with  an  understanding  that  Leang  will  obtain  tits  Emperor's  leave  to 
fly  to  the  rescue  of  his  mistress's  father.  He  is  successful  in  his  appli- 
cation to  the  Prince,  and  departs  with  a  numerous  army  to  the  scat  of 
war.  The  poet,  not  dealing  in  miracles,  represents  the  young  student 
as  a  very  indifferent  general :  he  proceeds  with  less  prudence  than. 
ardour,  and  the  wily  foe  retiring  before  him,  be  is  draws  into  the 
enemy's  country,  defeated,  driven  upon  a  mountain,  and  formally 
besieged,  there.  Fame,  whose  reports  are  seldom  very  exact, 
rumours  it  abroad  that  he  has  fallen  in  battle ;  and  the  news  soon 
reaches  his  parents,  Yaou-seen,  and  his  other  betrothed  bride.  This 
young  lady,  whose  love  for  Leang  is  pure  fantasy,  is  immediately 
importuned  by  her  thoughtless  parents  to  contract  a  new  union,  and 
her  compliance  being  insisted  on  rather  harshly,  she  throws  herself  at 
night  into  the  great  river.  An  officer,  however,  who  happens,  to  bo 
on  the  stream  in  his  barge,  saves  her  life,  and  being  old  and  childless, 
fae  and  his  wife  adopt  her,  and  sail  away  with  her  on  the  next  day. 
In  the  meanwhile,  Heaon  is  sent  oat  with  fresh  reinfbroements 
against  the  rebels,  and  learning  that  both  Leang  and  his  uncle  Yang 
are  still  living,  though  in  danger,  he  approaches  the  spot  where  they 
are  besieged,  and  informs  them  of  bis  arrival  by  hitters  shot  into  the 
place  on  the  points  of  arrows.  To  be  brief,  they  entirely  defeat  the 
enemy,  and  returning  to  Peltin,  are  raised,  by  the  gratitude  of  the 
Emperor,  to  the  rank  of  duke.  Farther  still,  to  reward  the  gallantry 
of  Leang,  the  Emperor  commands  Yang  to  bestow  on  him  the  hand  of 
his  daughter,— a  command  very  agreeable  to  all  parties, — and  ac- 
cordingly the  lovers  are  at  length  united.  Hearing  of  all  these  events, 
the  antient  officer  who  had  saved  the  life  of  Yuh-king,  Leesg'e  other 
mistress,  comes  forward  in  her  behalf,  and  claims  the  fulfilment  of 
Leang  a  engagements.  Her  esse  being  hud  before  the  Emperor,  that 
good-natured  Prince  ordains  that  Leang  shall '.have  two  wives,  and 
Yuh-king  is  forthwith  associated  in  the  honours  of  his  "  silken  apart- 
ments." On  this  occasion,-  Yaou-seen  displays  to  advantage  her 
genuine  love  and  devotion  to  her  hnbaad,  by  intimating  that,  rather 
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than  stand  in  the.  way  of  his  advancement  in  the  Emperor's  favour, 
she  will  content  to  descend  to  the  rank  of  mistress,  and  leave  Y  un- 
king, iu  the  undivided  possession  of  hie  Kwfol  bed.  The  Prince's 
clement  decision,  however,  renders  this  sacrifice  unnecessary. 

Then  now  remain  two  very  interesting  persons  to  be  provided  for— 
Yaon-seen's  beautiful  favourite  maids ;  and  the  poet,  making  it  a 
natter  of  conscience  to  diamiai  hia  creation*  aa  graciously  u  possible, 
May  also  are  introduced  into  the  "silken  apartmeoU;"  and  the 
whoJc  quaternity  being  no  lew  fertile  than  beautiful,  Losing  has  four 
aona  praaentad  him  by  hia  four  ladies,  in  the  course  of  the  year. 
Having  aaid  thus  much,  and  added  that  all  were  happy,  the  Chinese 
mute  withdraw!  with  manifest  glee  and  satisfaction. 

It  remaina  to  make-a  remark  or  two  on  the  translation.  Mr.  Thorn* 
appears,  we  are  aorry  to  say,  to  be  unacquainted  with  the  grammar, 
no  lees  than  with  the  beauties  and  delicacies,  of  the  English  language. 
He  employs  the  most  barbarous  phraseology ;  and,  while  be  very  often 
tries  to  convey  a  common  fact  in  unwieldy  pomp  of  words,  hia  ex- 
pressions, where  beauty  and  tenderness  of  language  are  requisite, 
descend  perpetually  to  coarseness  and  vulgarity.  We  are  likewise 
persuaded  that  be  woefully  misrepresents  his  original  in  many  places, 
either  through  an  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  Chinese,  or  a  still  more 
imperfect  knowledge  of  English ;  or,  more  probably,  of  both  those 
languages.  It  is  likely  that  a  long  residence  in  the  East  has  defaced 
from  bis  memory  all  the  nice  distinctions  of  words;  at  all  events,  a 
more  unlucky  choice  of  terms  was  never  before  made  by  any  author. 
We  shall  give  a  few  examples : 

Young  Leans,  turprited  at  finding  himself  alone  in  the  silent  study,  roted, 
and  with  a  smile,  fcc.  (p.  4.) — If  youth  be  not  spent  in  gaiety  and  pleasure, 
the  life  it  in  vain.  (lb.)— The  dew  hetprangUd  W  clothes,  (p.  13.^-The 
servants,  through  mittake,  rtcngnized  him  for  young  Heaou.  (p.  IT.)— He 
botaieed  agaaut  [met]  young  Heaou.  (p.  31.)— then  the  bright  raoou  was 
only  to  be  seen,  for  man  was  in  kit  frit  nap.  (a.  33.)— To  the  south  shall  be 
raised  a  tempie  to  the  greenptum,  -which  pitlart  shall  be  inlaid  with  five 
different  colours,  (p.  42.) — From  his  ode  I  perceived  he  was  deeply  in  love. 
I  know  his  grief,  at  to  extent,  may  be  compared  to  the  vast  ocean.  .  .  . 
For  bis  person  and  various  attainments  would  usurp  hint  the  preference, 
(p.  6ft.) — Miss  YaoU'ieen,  on  hearing  some  one  approach  towards  her, 
duregardlett  of  Yun-heang,  would  in  her  flight  take  the  precedence,  (p.  85.)— 
The  two  yoiithi  (Leung  and  his  mistress)  could  do  no  other  than  separate. 
(p.  89.)— I,  the  rouged  girl,  who  dwell*,  he.  (p.  92.)— While  a  solitary  taper 
catted  its  dim  light,  tec.  (p.  101.)— Her  head  tunktd  in  her  bosom,  (p.  112.) 
—On  the  female  servant  ml  tins  ktrmittreu  to  retire  to  the  fragrant  room, 
(p.  113.) —  Flipping  hit  j&tgenjie  continued  to  sigh,  &c.  (p.  133.)— My  look- 
ing-glass I  will  moth  to  pieces,  (p.  139.) — Let  us,  ditrcgardlea  of  our  fate, 
endeavour  to  etcape  with  our  livei.  (p.  225.) — Being  incompauitated  byiiitcate. 
(p.  229.)— Your  slave  will  be  content  in  being  only  your  lady  at  call.' 
(p.  243,  Sec.  ace.) 

Had  the  work  been  introduced  to  the  public  in  an  elegant  and  cor- 
rect translation,  it  might  have  become  a  popular  book ;  whereas  now 
it  can  never  expect  to  be  generally  tolerated,  notwithstanding  the 
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rimidiclty  and  tfttaeity  of  tin  wukor'i  c«M»pti»w.  It  la  to  tkolaui- 
bareus  jargon,  in  fact,  into  which  Oriental  books  an  ia  general 
trmulnted,  that  their  alight  miceeaa  ia  chiefly  to  ba  attributed.  Id 
this  matter,  many  of  our  Extern  scholars  might  gain  something  by 
imitating  the  French,  who,  whatever  elee  they  may  do,  are  generally 
found  to  write  their  own  language  well. 

But,  great  aa  are  tha  delects  ai  the  translation,  '  Chiaeaa  Court- 
ship' is  a  book  which  we  will  venture  ttrongly  to  recommend  to  as 
many  of  our  readers  ai  can  overlook  blunders  in  grammar  and 
Orientalisms,  or,  at  least,  barbarisms  in  diction.  It  is  well  calculated 
to  make  us  acquainted  with  the  people  who  for  so  many  years  have 
supplied  us  with  tea  and  porcelain,  and  who  some  time  ago  appeared 
to  Voltaire,  and  many  others,  to  be  the  wisest  of  nations.  And  as  it  in 
irksome  to  be  ungrateful,  we  are  certainly  obliged  to  Mr.  Thorns  for 
his  present,  imperfect  a*  it  is ;  for  though  we  could  not  but  ba  con- 
siderably annoyed,  while  perusing  his  work,  by  the  grotesqusness  of 
his  phraseology,  the  sentiments  he  was  the  means  of  unfolding  to  u* 
extorted  our  forgiveness. 


l,  upon  hearing  ■ 
n  the  Original. 


I  would  the  Teian  bard  were  here, 

To  taste  of  bliss,  indeed  divine : 
Well  might  he  quit  the  starry  sphere, 

To  hear  those  liquid  notes  of  thine. 
What  though  to  Pleasure's  wildest  dream 

His  festive  harp  was  often  strung, 
Twas  wine  inspired  the  maddening  thaine, 

And  Freniy  mark'd  the  strains  he  sung. 
And  if,  perchance,  to  wake  the  lyre 

To  gentler  (hemes,  his  fancy  (trove, 
What  could  the  Dames  of  Greece  inspire 

Of  soft  or  passionate  in  love? 


Oh  1  oould  he  hear  those  notes  so  gay, 

And  gaze  on  that  enchanting  form, 
A  sweeter  strain  would  grace  his  lay, 

A  brighter  flame  his  bosom  warm. 
The  warmth  that  Beauty's  glance  inspire*, 

Would  breathe  through  each  impassion'd  line. 
And,  taught  by  Love's  resistless  fires, 

IIis  song  woold  catch  a.  grace  from  thine. 
Sweet  Songstress !  strike  the  lyre  again, 

While  captive  hearts  the  strain  approve} 
Tls  sweet  to  hear — but  oh !  'tis  vain 

To  see  thee,  end  forbear  to  love, 
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Tub  Bengal  Papers  transmitted  to  us  during  tne  last  twelve 
months,  have  so  teemed  with  the  never- ending  controversies  of  this 
reverend  Preacher  of  peace,  whose  fierce  contentions  with  "many  of 
the  first  members  of  society  had  before  made  him  so  notorious  in 
India,  that  to  have  given  a  full  account  of  his  unholy  wars  as  they  suc- 
cessively arose,  would  have  often  occupied  a  larger  portion  of  our 
space  than  the  history  of  the  Burmese  campaign  itself.  We  have  there- 
fore been  compelled  either  to  omit  them  entirely,  or  give  a  very  brief 
sketch  of  the  several  events  collected  together  into  one  point  of  view. 
In  adopting  the  latter  alternative,  by  which  we  hope  to  get  rid  of  the 
subject,  at  least  for  a  year  to  come,  we  consider  ourselves  discharging 
a  duty  to  the  members  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  in  this  country,  who 
may  not  be  aware  of  the  manner  in  which  Presby  tenants m  is  brought 
into  disrepute  by  the  person  intrusted  to  support  its  character  in  the 
East 

The  readers  of  this  work  are  already  acquainted  with  the  Reverend 
Divine's  connexion  with  the  Indian  '  John  Bull,'  the  great  disturber 
of  the  peace  of  society  in  Bengal.  He  had  been  long  accused  of 
being  the  author  of  the  most  virulent  libels  it  ever  contained— an 
accusation  which  he  never  ventured  to  deny.  But  as  it  could  not  be 
legally  substantiated,  he  sought  pecuniary  damages  in  a  court  of  law 
for  an  imputation  which  was  true  for  any  thing  he  ever  asserted  to  the 
contrary.  Afterwards,  his  long-suspected  connexion  with  this  vehicle 
of  slander  matured  into  a  proprietary  right  j  and,  latterly,  he  has 
avowed  himself  as  the  active  "  manager  and  approver"  of  whatever 
appears  in  its  columns.  Consequently,  we  now  find  ourselves  treading 
on  very  safe  ground  in  holding  hjffl  responsible  for  its  errors  and 
offences,  which  are  of  no  ordinary  magnitude.  To  limit  ourselves  to 
the  space  of  one  year,  we  begin  with  bis  controversy  with  Dr.  Muston, 
In  August  1624.  This  gentleman,  Editor  of  a  rival  publication, 
finding  himself  unhandsomely  treated  in  the  Reverend  Divine's  paper, 
could  not  help  reminding  him  that  he  had  been  on  former  occasions 
much  more  addicted  to  wounding  the  feelings  of  his  neighbours  than 
became  his  sacred  office.  Allusion  was  particularly  made  to  the  gross 
public  insult  he  had  offered  (in  his  Magazine  for  April  or  May  1823) 
to  that  large  class  of  persons  now  grown  up  in  India,  partly  of  British 
and  partly  of  Indian  parentage,  by  applying  to  them  the  opprobrious 
term  half-caste.  To  an  English  reader,  the  import  of  this  epithet 
cannot  be  felt  so  strongly  as  by  personB  who  have  been  resident  in  India* 
where,  as  the  great  body  ef  the  people  are  distinguished  into  different 
castes,  between  the  lowest  and  the  highest  of  which  an  almost  infinite 
distance  of  rank. is  considered  to  exist,  to  say  that  a  man  is  of  very 
low  caste  is  extremely  degrading ;  to  call  him  "  a  half-caste  "  seems 
to  imply  that  he  has  no  caste  at  all,  or  is  below  the  lowest  Native 
grade— a  pariah,  or  outcast,    Those  to  whom  this  term  ia  opprobri- 
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ously  applied,  miut  feel  it  the  more  acutely  in  proportion  as  they  are 
more  closely  allied  with  the  Native  race,  and  within  the  influence  of 
the  Native  modes  of  thinking.  Dr.  Bryce,  from  his  long  residence  in 
India,  could  not  fail  to  be  well  aware  of  the  state  of  public  feeling 
on  such  a  subject,  and  of  the  delicate  mannei  in  wldch  it  became 
public  writers  to  treat  of  it,  with  all  his  long  experience  in  conducting 
periodical  publications  there,  during  the  previous  seven  years.  Sup- 
posing he  had  not  been  previously  aware  of  the  insult  such  an 
opprobrious  epithet  was  inflicting  upon  a  large  class  of  society,  he  mi 
soon  warned  of  it  by  remonstrances,  both  public  and  private,  from 
many  members  of  the  class  he  had  aggrieved.  But  instead  of  apo- 
logizing, or  withdrawing  the  offensive  term  in  his  next  Number,  he 
published  an  excuse  of  it,  drawn  up  in  a  style  of  taunting  defiance, 
which  was  felt  to  be  a  very  gross  aggravation  of  the  original  offence. 

For  this  outrage  on  public  decency  he  had  no  other  apparent  motive 
than  to  throw  out  a  sarcasm  against  the  then  Editor  of  tile  '  Calcutta, 
Journal,'  who  was  an  East  Indian ;  regardless  though,  in  aiming  at 
him,  be  wounded  the  feelings  of  all  his  countrymen.  The  Doctor 
would  have  been  severely  bandied  for  this  in  the  public  papers ;  but 
the  government  of  the  late  Mr.  John  Adam,  whose  pensioner  and 
partisan  he  was,  stepped  in,  as  on  former  occasions,  to  screen  him  from 
public  censure,  by  sending  a  threatening  letter  to  the  Editor  of  the 
said  '  Journal '  when  he  showed  a  disposition  to  retaliate  in  self-de- 

A  year  after,  when  Mr.  Adam  had  descended  from  his  temporary 
elevation,  and  there  was  "  another  king  in  Egypt  who  knew  not 
Joseph,"  Dr.  Muaton,  as  before  stated,  wben  personally  attacked, 
made  an  allusion  to  the  fact  of  the  Reverend  newsmonger  having  "  op- 
probriously  "  applied  the  term  "  half-caste,"  in  a  manner  wantonly  in- 
sulting to  a  class  of  individuals.  The  Doctor,  with  as  little  of 
Christian  meekness  as  dignity  or  prudence,  (considering  that  the 
charge  had  not  been  and  could  not  be  refuted,)  fiercely  replied  that  it 
was  "  utterly  false."  In  saying  so,  he  relied  on  the  poor  quibble, 
that  though  the  term  was  used,  it  was  not  used  "  opprobrious!?  " ;  as 
to  which,  however,  the  public,  who  were  tbe  best  judges,  decided 
otherwise.  On  this,  he  entered  into  a  fierce  newspaper  warfare, 
which  kept  Calcutta  in  a  complete  ferment  for  several  weeks  ;  during 
which,  scarcely  &  day  passed  but  one  half  of  tbe  public  journals  were 
filled  with  tbe  polemical  effusions  of  the  Doctor  and  his  friends,  or 
the  opponents  they  summoned  into  tbe  field.  A  most  remarkable 
feature  in  this  controversy  was  the  contrast  presented  between  the 
manner  in  which  it  was  conducted  by  the  different  parties :  the  writ- 
ings of  the  Reverend  Doctor  and  his  friends  displaying  a  virulence  of 
feeling,  and  violence  of  expression,  that  harmonized  ill  with  his  meek 
and  holy  calling ;  while  those  of  the  lay  Editor  to  whom  he  was 
opposed,  were  equally  distinguished  by  courtesy  and  moderation. 
Though  it  would  be  difficult  to  conceive  what  motive  could  impel  a 
clergyman  to  persevere  with  such  pertinacity  in  this  unseemly  strife, 
his  conduct  as  a  political  partisan  and  news-vender  is  sufficiently 
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intelligible.  As  Df.  Muston  in  the  conductor  of  a  paper  which  bad 
succeeded  to  the  '  Calcutta  Journal,'  as  the  advocate  of  those 
liberal  principles  which  the  '  John  Bull '  was  established  to  put 
down,  the  obrioue  plan  of  tactics  resorted  to  now,  as  on  former  occa- 
sions, was  to  goad  this  rival  into  some  violence  of  expression  which 
might  induce  the  Government  to  suppress  it,  or  banish  its  Editor,  ae 
the  '  .Calcutta  Journal '  had  been  suppressed,  and  its  Editors 
banished.  If  any  doubt  could  have  remained  of  such  being  the  Re- 
verend newsmonger's  object,  it  was  placed  beyond  question  by  a  letter 
under  his  signature,  dated  August  28th,  1824,  in  which  he  publicly 
quoted  the  regulation  of  Government  for  suppressing  newspapers,  and 
pointed  out  the  'Scotsman  in  the  East,' the  paper  of  his  opponent,  as  a 
fit  subject  for  its  exercise.  If  the  Government  had  taken  this  malevolent 
hint  given  to  it,  this  would  have  been  the  third  victim  sacrificed  to  its 
Reverend  partisan.  The  priest  who  had  involved  him,  like  bis  pre- 
decessors, in  the  toils  of  controversy,  seemed  to  have  already  bound 
the  fillet  round  his  devoted  head  ;  but  he  escaped  from  the  deadly 
stroke  intended  for  him ;  saved,  probably,  by  his  connexion  with  one 
of  the  Members  of  Council,  of  whom  he  was  the  son-in-law. 

Before  things  came  to  this  extremity,  Mr.  Matthew  Lumsden,  Arabic 
Professor  of  the  College  of  Fort  William,  undertook  to  mediate  be- 
tween the  parties,  and  became  the  channel  of  some  confidential  com- 
munications between  them,  on  the  condition  that  they  should  not  be 
made  any  public  use  of  without  mutual  consent,  unless  they  led  to  an 
amicable  termination  of  the  dispute.  Dr  Bryce,  however,  determined 
to  avail  himself  of  every  sort  of  weapon  within  his  reach,  lawful  or 
unlawful,  that  could  annoy  his  opponent,— published  to  the  world' 
what  he  had  received  in  confidence,  under  an  express  stipulation  not 
to  do  so.  His  own  friend,  Dr.  Lumsden,  consequently  found  himself 
called  upon  to  hold  up  the  Reverend  Divine  to  the  world  as  guilty  of 
a  *'  violation  of  his  pledge."  This  charge  stands  on  record  against 
him,  tn  a  letter,  signed  with  Dr.  Lumsden *>  name,  in  the  Calcutta* 
'  Scotsman '  of  Sept.  14th,  1824.  The  worthy  pastor  who  holds  out 
so  excellent  example  for  the  imitation  and  improvement  of  his  flock, 
met  this  charge  next  day  by  a  declaration,  that  "  this  was  the  first 
time  he  had  ever  heard  of  such  a  pledge."  ('  Scotsman,'  Sept  15th.) 
Unfortunately  for  this  asseveration,  however,  the  following  passage, 
referring  to  his  breach  of  confidence,  had  appeared  in  the  same  paper 
a  fortnight  before.  After  quoting  a  letter  of  Dr.  Lumsden,  which  says, 
"  I  beg  leave  to  assure  you  that  no  use  of  our  private  conference  can 
ever  be  made  with  my  consent  unsanctioned  by  yon ;  and  Dr.  Bryce, 
to  whom  I  have  spoken  on  the  subject,  has  engaged  that  no  such  use 
shall  be  made  of  it ;"  the  Editor  added — 

lie  attentive  reader  will  now  perceive,  notwithstanding  this  a 

on  the  part  of  Dr.Iunisden^Dr.Biyce,  lhatnouse  of  our  private  __. 
fcrence  should  be  made,  that  both  Dr.  Bryce'i  letters  (published  by  him) 
are  founded  upon  it ; — yes,  upon  the  very  passage  we  pointed  out  in  confi- 
dence to  Dr.  L.  at  the  commencement  of  bis  friendly  interference. 
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A  fortnight  «ftw' tl>e  publication  of  tiiifl  written  lirrtmiae,  wtth  the 
complaint  of  its  violation,  tlie  Reverend  Divine  gravely  assert*  that 
he,  the  person  of  all  others  most  interested,  had  never  heard  of  ita 
existence  at  all !  Besides  this  glaring  inconsistency,  as  it  is  impossible 
to  suppose  that  his  own  Friend  should  have  unjustly  thrown  such  k 
stain  upon  hit  reputation,  we  must  come  to  the  conclusion  that  he  has 
not  much  improved  from  what  he  was  nearly  seven  years  ago,  when 
six  of  the  principal  inhabitants  of  Calcutta  found  themselves  called 
upon  to  circulate  a  statement,  with  their  signatures,  charging  him 
with  having  "  retailed  to  the  world,  in  open  and  avowed  contempt  of 
the  common  observances  of  society,  expressions  alleged  to  hare 
dropped  from  individuals,  in  the  confidence  of  private  conversation," 
"  To  say  that  such  a  recital  is  untrue,"  (they  added,)  "  is  hardly  to 
affix,  to  it  a  blacker  stigma  than  that  which  already  belongs  to  it,  and 
is  inseparable  from  it."  ' 

We  now  come  to  the  last  remarkable  controversy  in  which,  up  to 
the  date  of  our  latest  accounts,  the  Reverend  Doctor  was  engaged. 
In  a  former  Number  we  mentioned  the  circumstance  of  bis  having 
"  thrust  forward  hie  brother-in-law  to  risk  his  life  in  a  quarrel 
not  his  own."  This  is  the  serious  charge  brought  home  to  a  mi- 
nister of  tbe  Gospel  in  Calcutta;  and,  bad  as  it  is,  accompanied, 
too,  with  several  very  heavy  aggravations.  The  origin  of  the  quar- 
rel was  this:  Dr.  Bryce  is  known  to  be  the  real  Editor  of  the 
Indian  '  John  Bull ' :  as,  by  his  own  confession,  under  his  band, 
"  nothing  goes  into  the  paper  without  his  approbation."  It  was 
represented  by  a  correspondent  of  the  '  Bengal  Hurkaru,'  that  the 
'  John  Bull '  had  inserted  an  article  in  ita  pages,  headed,  "  A  light 
to  enlighten  the  Gentiles,"  profanely  comparing  Jesus  Christ  to  a  gas- 
light. This  happened  to  be  an  error,  however,  as  the  article  had  not 
appeared  in  the  '  John  Bull,'  but  in  the  '  Hurkaru '  itself.  Instead  of 
correcting  this,  as  the  blunder  of  a  correspondent,  Dr.  Bryce's  paper 
charged  it  directly  upon  the  Editor,  accusing  him  of  a  breach  of 
veracity.  The  reader  will  observe  the  gross  digingenuoueoess  of 
representing  tbe  mis-statement  of  a  third  party  as  a  mis-statement 
of  tbe  Editor  himself,  and  the  consequent  unjuetifiableness  of  tbe 
charge  of  falsehood,  so  rudely  and  personally  fixed  upon  the  Editor 
of  the  '  Hurkaru.'  The  latter,  Mr.  Dickens,  wbo  is  also  a  bar- 
rister of  the  Supreme  Court,  could  not  suffer  this  personal  insult  to 
pass  unnoticed.  When  a  call  was  made  upon  '  John  Bull '  for  apology 
or  satisfaction,  Dr.  Bryce  held  up  his  brother-in-law,  Mr.  Meiklejohn, 
as  Editor  ;  a  young  man  whose  literary  pretensions  do  not  reach  so 
high  as  the  writing  of  a  common  note  without  mis-spelling.  This 
nominal  Editor,  however,  being  able  enough  to  cock  a  pistol,  went 
out  with  Mr.  Dickens ;  and  when  the  latter  had  received  his  adversary's 
fire  he  discharged  bis  own  pistol  in  the  air ;  having  no  wish  to  injure 
a  person  whom  he  knew  to  be  a  mere  tool  in  the  hands  of  Dr.  Bryce.  It 

■  Oriental  Herald,  Vol.  IV.  p.  616. 
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might  have  been  expected,  that,  this  preacher  of  tie  Gospel  of  peace, 
-  on  seeing  that  his  evil  passions  had  raked  the  life  of  a  brother,  would 
have  shuddered  at  the  precipice  from  which  he  had  escaped,  and, 
with  deep  remorse,  raw  to  shun  such  a  course  for  ever.  But, 
incredible  as  it  may  seem,  instead  of  evincing  the  least  degree 
of  penitence,  he  exulted  in  the  mischief  he  had  made,  and  taunted 
Mr.  Dickens  with  cowardice  because  he  had  not  fired  at  his  brother ! 
NaT,  as  if  he  meant  in  future  to  use  this  ill-advised  youth  as  hia  bravo 
to  defy  all  the  world,  he  inserted  a  threat  in  his  paper  to  the  effect 
that  others  might  expect  now  to  be  served  by  him  in  the  same  manner 
as  Mr.  Dickens  had  been.  In  a  controversy  which  ensued  between 
them,  Dr.  Bryce  renewed  the  attempt  he  has  been  making  for  years 
to  shake  off  the  odium  of  being  the  supposed  author  of  the  series  of 
infamous  libets  directed  against  Mr.  Buckingham,  under  the  signature 
of  "  A  Friend  of,  or  to,  Bankes,"  &c,  letters  which  he  once  said 
he  would  be  "proud"  to  acknowledge  as  his,  but  which  he  yet  dare 
neither  confess  nor  deny.  Mr.  Dickens,  in  reply,  addressed  him  as 
follows  :— 

Ton,  Sir,  and  your  candid  correspondent,  have  called  upon  me  for 
froorof  your  being  an  anonymous  and  contentious  letter- wriiter;  end 

Ku  have  gone  a  little  farther  still :  because  I  have  not  produced  for  my 
lief  juridical  proof,  you  say  that  you  have  proved  my  belief, — no,  nut 
my  belief, — my  assertion,  to  be  utterly  unfounded !  I  pity  you, — much  as 
I  despise,  I  cannot  but  pity  you:  your  natural  bias  to  shuffling  is  too 
strong  for  the  common  sense  which  nature  has  bestowed  upon  you,  and 
you  push  your  drivelling  to  the  very  verge  of  idiocy.  You  once  denied, 
Sir,  the  letters  of"  An  Englishman";  why  have  you  not  denied  those  of 
which  you  are  so*1  proud"! 

But  enough  of  this,  Sir ;  I  will  not  be  led  astray  to  discuss  a  matter 
that  is  foreign  to  my  quarrel  with  you ;  I  believed  you,  when  I  wrote  my 
first  letter,  to  be  the  assailant  of  the  Military  Editor,  "  Nigel "  "  Sempre- 
nius,"antl  the  "Friend  to  Bankes;"  either  by  the  pen  that  wrote,  the  hcatl 
that  dictated,  or  the  heart  that  approved.  Suppose  my  belief  in  every  case 
was  wrong.  Sir ;  admit  litis ;  haw  did  this  disprove  the  solemn  charge  I 
brought  against  a  Clergyman  of  the  Scottish  Kirk  ? — that  by  your  letter  of 
the  I7th  of  June,  and  your  Editorial  writings,  you  prepared,  deliberately 
prepared,  a  quarrel  between  Hr.  Meiklejonn  and  me,  and,  as  it  were, 
compelled  your  own  brother-in-law  to  risk  his  lire  in  a  duel,  to  the 
cause  of  which  he  was  an  utter  stranger.  Nor  was  this  all,  Sir;  after  this, 
you  insulted,  basely  and  scurriloiisly  insulted  and  threatened  me,' by  the 
hands  and  under  the  name  of  Mr.  Meiklejonn,  and  taunted  me  with 
cowardice,  for  not  having  fired  at  my  opponent! 

You  came  forward,  Sir,  in  what  must  have  been  a  most  distressing 
disguise :  the  robes  of  the  priest  encumbered  the  limbs  of  the  gladiator, 
and  they  were  quickly  thrown  aside.  You  left  your  masquerade  of 
meekness,  and  changed  the  tone  of  exhortation  for  the  cry  of  wrath  and 
revenge.  ■  1  like  yoit  better,  Sir,  for  this,  as  I  have  said ;  it  better  be- 
comes me  to  meet  you.  You  have  talked  of  my  laboured  letter ;  snch  as 
it  is,  Sir,  it  was  written  in  the  intervals  of  business  in  a  well  occupied 
day,  and  appeared  on  the-  morrow  succeeding  the  appearance  of  your 
Own.  If  time  be  the  test  of  labour,  I  should  think.  Sir,  your  own  com* 
positions  would  small  most  of  the  lamp ;  your  occupation  from  Saturday 
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;,  and  your  pro- 

e  and  meekness  of 
character  which  you,  do  doubt  possess.  After  what  bad  passed  between 
us,  I  certainly  Old  not  look  for  the  language  of  absolute  compliment. 
Yet  if  I  did  not  expect  the  keenest  sarcasm,  and  the  most  polished  in- 
*  vective,  I  did  look,  I  own,  for  some  degree  of  decency  in  objurgation. 
But  even  here,  Sir,  you  hare  fairly  astonished  me:  you  call  me  a"  rogue"! 
How  stounding  a  specimen  of  the  tempered  anger  of  the  Christian  Pas- 
tori  and  of  the  habitual  language  of  a  gentlemen  I  Unhappy  maul  was 
there  no  one  near  you  to  arrest  you,  in  your  hour  of  phrenxy ;  no  one 
friend  to  give  you  a  word  of  advice  that  might  have  saved  yott  from  this 
last  abasement  I  You  fancied,  I  presume,  that  nothing  would  induce  me 
to  answer  you;  and  you  ran  riot  in  imagined  impunity,  and  indulged  in 
all  the  insanity  of  the  anger  that  ferments  in  a  base  and  vulgar  soul.  If 
I  have  not  applied  such  epithets  to  you,  Sir,  it  was  not  because  you  did 
not  deserve  them ;  I  have  charged  you  with  vulgarity,  there  b  a  coarser 
teim  ;  I  have  charged  you  with  untruth,  there  is  a  coarser  term ;  I  have 
charged  you  with  folly,  there  is  a  coarser  term,  I  have  not  called  you  by 
the  nouns  substantive  of  the  vulgar  tongue,  that  most  briefly  express 
these  qualities;  it  was  belter  that  you  should  prove,  by  your  own  writ- 
ings, your  indisputable  title  to  them.  It  would  have  been  easy  for  me. 
Sir,  in  imitation  of  your  reverend  example,  to  call  you  a  liar,  a  rogue,  a 
blackguard,  or  a  fool,  if  it  had  been  easy  for  me  to  forget  that  lam  a 
gentleman,  and  owe  some  regard  to  my  own  dignity,  as  well  as  some  re- 
spect to  public  decency. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind,  that  it  was  the  nine  paper  with  which 
the  Reverend  Divine  has  been  long  so  closely  connected  as  contributor, 
proprietor,  or  editor,  which  only  a,  short  time  before  involved  the 
former  conductor  of  the  '  Hurkaru,'  Lieutenant  Macnaghten,  in  three 
or  four  duels,  which  occasioned  his  being  deprived  of  his  office  of 
Deputy-Judge  Advocate,  end,  consequently,  reduced  to  poverty,  if 
not  brought  to  a  jail.  It  was  the  same  Reverend  Divine,  whose  ac- 
ceptance of  the  office  of  Clerk  of  Stationary,  with  the  remarks  which 
an  appointment  so  incongruous  justly  called  forth,  occasioned  the 
banishment  of  Mr,  Buckingham,  and  the  ruin  of  his  property ;  and 
it  was  the  mere  mention  of  this  fact  which  also  occasioned  the  perse- 
cution of  Mr.  Arnot  almost  to  death..  After  all  this,  and  much  more 
than  we  have  room  to  enumerate,  can  it  be  wondered  at  that  this  mis- 
chief-maker is  regarded  and  designated  in  India  as  the  "  Public 
Pest;"  and  his  church  almost  utterly  deserted  ?  It  is  reported,  that 
on  one  occasion  lately  there  were  only  a  dozen  persons  came  to  hear 
him  officiate ;  and  that,  on  another,  himself  and  the  precentor  (or 
clerk)  formed  nearly  tbe  whole  congregation!  If  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  do  not  interfere  to  relieve  their 
countermen  in  Bengal  from  so  grievous  a  reproach, — if  they  be  left 
in  this  manner  to  the  care  of  wolves  in  sheep s  clothing,— we  may 
expect  that  the  Presbyterian  flock  will  soon  become  extinct,  A 
writer  in  Calcutta  says  :— 

Of  course  nothing  will  be  done  to  remedy  the  crying  evil  complained 
of,  here.  Apathy,  indolence,  the  dread  of  being  thought  turbulent,  an 
anxiety  to  preserve  the  smiles  of  some  great,  or  would-be  -great  man,  the 
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fetr  of  missing  an  invitation  to  a  party,  and  similar  motives,  will  prevent 
people  from  coming  forward  here.  It  is  hoped,  however,  for  the  honour 
of  the  General  Assembly,  that  they  will  wipe  away  the  "damned  spot'' 
which  has  so  long  polluted  Presbyterian  ism  in  the  East,'  If  they  do  not, 
they  need  be  under  no  apprehension,  that  any  one  will  mistake  the  t 
Church  of  Scotland  here,  for  "  a  light  to  lighten  the  Gentiles." 

Since  writing  the  above,  we  have  received  another  file  of  Calcutta 
papers,  nearly  filled  with  this  controversy,  of  which  we  shall  present, 
therefore,  a  few  additional  specimens.  Mr,  Dickens  tells  Dr.  Bryce 
he  is  "  a  black  sheep,"  "  a  black  shepherd,"  "  &  gladiator  "  of  the 
worst  class, — a  retiarius  who  deserve*  uo  mercy, — "  a  combatant  in 
whom  cunning,  cowardice,  and  ferocity  were  planted,"  "  a  bawler  for/ 
slavery,"  "  a  sycophant  and  stipendiary  of  the  Government."  The 
Reverend  Divine,  in  a  public  reply,  under  his  own  signature,  calls 
Mr.  Dickens,  in  plain  terms,  "  a  rogue"  !  and  (at  least  a  dozen  timet 
by  implication)  "  a  liar"  1  Through  the  pages  of  his  newspaper  bo 
further  stigmatizes  the  same  gentleman  as  "  a  bully,"  and  "  first 
cousin  to  a  coward,"  and  exhibits  him  dangling  on  a  gibbet,  enclosed 
within  a  D,  an  elegant  allusion  to  his  being  "  In-DE-pcndan  t"  I  Such 
is  the  decent  and  orderly  conduct  of  the  well-regulated  licensed  press 
which  the  rulers  of  India  think  best  suited  for  the  improvement  of 
their  empire !  Cobbett,  or  Carlisle  himself,  never  had  recourse  to 
such  low  scurrility  as  here  pollutes  the  pages  of  a  newspaper,  which 
is  the  property,  and  under  the  immediate  superintendence,  of  a  Re- 
verend Divine ;  yet  instead  of  being  checked  by  the  local  authorities, 
be  is  rewarded  with  a  pension,  continued  to  him  in  defiance  of  the 
reiterated  orders  of  their  superiors  I  . 

Seven  or  eight  years  ago,  this  busy,  meddling  sycophant,  resigned 
the  secretaryship  of  the  Calcutta  Auxiliary  Bible  Society,  under  the 
pretence,  it  was  understood,  that  he  could  not  attend  to  it.  Having  ■ 
renounced  a  situation  so  congenial  with  his  spiritual  calling,  under 
such  a  plea,  he  has  since  had  ample  time  (being  paid  for  the  same) 
to  act  as  clerk  of  the  stationary  department,  which  supplies  all  the 
Government  offices  with  paper,  pens,  pounce,  &c, — to  conduct,  at  the 
same  time,  a  monthly  and  quarterly  magazine  and  review — to  super- 
intend the  editorship  of  a  daily  newspaper,  and,  over  and  above  all' 
these  labours,  to  carry  on  interminable  controversies  with  the  different 
editors  in  his  own  name.  He  has  now  published  the  letter  in  which 
be  gave  in  bis  resignation,  by  which  it  appears  that  the  avowed  and 
ostensible  reason  of  it  was,  that  his  un acquaintance  with  the  Native 
languages  disqualified  him  from  appreciating  the  value,  or  defending 
the  utility,  of  the  Society's  labours,  against  those  who  objected  to  the 
quality  of  their  translations  of  the  Bible.  But  unless  their  secretary 
be  critically  skilled  in  all  the  twenty  or  thirty  versions  of  the  Scrip-  ' 
turee  they  may  circulate,  it  is  impossible  he  should  be  enabled,  of  bis 
own  knowledge,  to  defend  them.  And  as  such  a  qualification  could 
never  be  required  or  expected  by  those  who  elected  him,  it  is  clear  that 
this  was  a  mere  pretext  to  cloak  the  true  reason— a  disinclination  to  , 
occupy  his  time  in  a  service  so  unprofitable!    For  if  it  bud  been  other- 
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wise,  ft  person  capable  of  supporting  m  many  arduous  secular  laboura  of 
a  literary  nature,  might  soon  have  acquired  such  a  knowledge  of  the  Na- 
tive language!,  as  otter  clergymen  in  India  have  done,  to  qualify  him 
for  aiding  them  in  the  diffusion  of  the  Gospel,  It  accorded  better  with 
his  taste,  however,  to  employ  his  time  in  penning  complimentary  ad- 
dresses, editing  scurrilous  controversial  papers,  and  pocketing  six 
hundred  a  year  as  the  wages  of  his  sycophancy.  The  term  "  gla- 
diator" has  been  very  happily  applied  to  him ;  for  he  is  ever  in  the 
arena  of  the  most  deadly  strife ;  and  the  net  which  he  employs  to  en- 
tangle his  antagonists,  is,  first  to  provoke  them  into  a  controversy,  and 
then  to  draw  down  on  their  heads  the  vengeance  of  the  Government. 
It  will  be  recollected,  that  the  "  Friend  of  Bankes"  having  exhausted 
nil  the  powers  of  calumny  on  Mr.  Buckingham,  then  invited  the 
Government  to  punish  him  for  what  he  wrote  in  his  own  defence. 
The  wish  was  soon  after  granted.  The  same  course  was  afterwards 
tried  with  Dr.  Muston,  who  escaped,  however,  having  good  friends  iq 
the  Council.  Lieutenant  Mocnaghten  fell  into  the  snare  laid  for  him 
by  Dr.  Brycc's  paper,  become  thence  involved  in  a  series  of  duels,  faf 
the  last  or  which  he  was  cashiered,  and  dismissed  from  his  office. 
Now,  again,  the  Reverend  gladiator  has  thrown  out  a  hint  to  the 
Government  that  he  had  prepared  a  fresh  victim — Mr.  Dickens—  if 
they  chose  to  give  the  signal  to  despatch  him  I  Such  are  the  bad 
uses  to  which  the  detestable  system  of  licensing  both  persons  and  pub- 
lications in  India  Is  very  naturally  turned  ;  for  it  is  impossible  that  a 
bad  tree  should  produce  good  fruit.  We  may  justly  apply  the  same 
maxim  to  the  Reverend  author  of  all  this  mischief,  "  By  his  fruits  ye 
shall  know  him."  If  it  were  not  that  he  is  backed  by  the  Govern- 
ment, whose  pensioned  partisan  he  is,  so  that  persons  cannot  venture 
to  appear  as  agitators  against  him,  a  public  meeting,  we  are  informed,' 
would  be  summoned  at  Calcutta,  to  petition  for  his  degradation  from 
the  sacred  office,  which  he  has  proved  himself  so  unworthy  to  hold. 
But  it  is  confidently  expected  that  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Church 
of  Scotland  will  wipe  off  so  foul  a  stain  as  must  attach  to  its  character, 
if  the  head  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  East  is  suffered  to  re- 
main a  very  "  proverb  and  a  by-word  among  the  heathen." 

We  shall  conclude  with  a  brief  review  of  the  principal  phenomena 
exhibited  by  the  press  during  the  same  period  of  twelve  months, 
under  the  operation  of  the  licensing  system,  for  the  preservation,  as  it  is 
pretended,  of"  the  peace,  harmony,  and  good  order  of  society."  First, 
we  are  informed,  that  all  the  three  daily  papers  then  in  existence, 

ithe  '  Scotsman,' '  Bull,'  and  '  Hurkanj,')  threatened  each  other  with 
egal  prosecutions.  This  may  be  taken  as  a  sufficient  test  of  the 
harmonious  nature  of  their  contents,  though  the  parties  might  have 
been  restrained  by  want  of  funds,  or  other  considerations,  from  carry- 
ing their  threats  into  effect ;  as  the  consciousness  of  being  reciprocally 
liable  to  punishment,  if  brought  into  a  court  of  justice,  might  suggest 
the  prudence  of  mutual  forbearance. 

Secondly,  in  the  same  period,  the  press  sowed  the  seeds  of  two 
military  trials,  and  no  less  than  five  duels ;  1st,  the  Editor  of  the 
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'Bull 'called  nut  the  Editor  of  the"  Scotsman ' ;  34.  the  Editor  of 
the  '  Hurkaru  'called  out  the  Editor  of  the'  Bull';  3d,  the  second  of 
the  letter  called  out  the  Editor  of  the  '  Hurkam ' ;  thee,  4thly,  the 
letter  celled  out  Captain  Kennelly;  afterwards,  his  successor  went 
aut  with  Ihn  nominal  Editor  of  the  'Bull':  consequently,  each  of  the 
editors  of  the  daily  papers  bed  his  call.  To  enumerate,  then,  the 
parties  by  name : — 

let,  Mr.  Greenlaw,  Editor  of  '  John  Boll,'  and  Conner  of  Cal- 
cutta, &c,  called  out  Dr.  M  niton,  Editor  of  the  '  Scotsman,'  and 
aen-in-law  of  a  Member  of  Council. 

2d,  Mr.  Macnaghten,  Editor  of  the  '  Hurkam,"  and  Deputy  Judge 
Advocate,  called  out  Mr.  Greenlaw. 

3d,  Captain  Husband  called  out  Mr.  Macnaghtan. 

4th,  Mr.  Macnaghten  called  out  Captain  Kennelly. 

5th,  Mr.  Dickens,  Editor  of  the  '  Hurkam,'  and  Barrists*  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  called  out  Mr.  Meiklejohn. 

Dr.  Bryce,  we  think,  would  hare  added  two  or  three  to  the  list, 
but  for  hu  blacVcoat.  But  though  this  sacred  vestment  kept  hju) 
from  appearing  in  the  field  personally  in  all  of  these,  the  paper  under 
his  control,  as  proprietor,  was  deeply  concerned,  not  without  suspicion 
that  be  wee  the  person  who  shot  the  arrows  of  diaoord  from  behind 
this  bulwark.  In  the  last'  affair,  (the  only  one  which  fook  effect,)  he 
is  directly  charged  with  having  been  the  immediate  cause  of  leading 
liia  own  brother -in-law  into  the  field  of  blood  I  Such  M  the  system, 
and  such  the  instrument  of  it,  patronized  by  the  Indian  Government, 
which  banishes  others  for  ridiculing  his  being  made  a  distributor  of 
paper  and  pounce!  While  the  Editors  are  allowed  to  go  on  un- 
checked, deluging  India  with  the  rankling  effusions  of  matioe,  which 
lead  to  these  numerous  personal  encounters,  they  dare  not  venture 
even  to  reprint  documents  which  the  Imperial  Parliament  of  Great 
Britain  have  thought  worthy  of  being  placed  upon  its  records.  This 
is  actually  the  case  with  the  petition  presented  to  the  House  of  Com- 
mons by  Mr.  Buckingham.  Id  that  petition,  he  had  expressed  in 
opinion  that  his  countrymen  in  India  would  be  precluded  from  knowing 
the  fact,  that  the  petition  had  been  presented,  or  the  proceedings  to 
which  it  gave  rise.  When  these  reached  Bengal,  however,  the 
Government,  as  if  ashamed  of  being  liable  to  such  a  reproof,  imme-r 
diately  issued  an  order  relaxing  the  restrictions  on  the  press,  in  so 
far  as  regards  Parliamentary  proceedings.  So  severe  era  these  restaic- 
tiens,  that  it  required  an  express  indulgence  from  Lord  Amherst  and 
bis  counsellors,  before  any  one  dared  to  make  our  Indian  fellow-subjecte 
acquainted  with  the  sentiments  of  their  legislators.  And  as  this  special 
indulgence  has  not  been  yet  sanctioned  by  the  Supreme  Court,  to  do  so, 
is  still,  by  the  law  of  India,  if  the  local  authorities  choose  it,  to  be  con- 
sidered and  treated  as  a  sort  of  treason  against  the  state,  punishable  by 
summary  banishment  and  confiscation  of  property,  or,  in  other  words, 
the  suppress!  in  of  the  publication.  The  Editors,  half  doubting  who* 
the*  they  really  enjoyed  so  much  freedom,  gave  the  newspaper  re- 
ports of  tha  debate,  but  withheld  the  petitiea  Usetf,  arguing  vert 
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sagely,  that  as  tho  petition  was  not  in  the  common  newspaper  report!, 
it  waa  not,  perhaps,  to  be  considered  a  part  of  the  proceedinga.  ft 
was,  however,  in  fact,  the  only  authentic  part  of  them,  and  would 
appear  on  the  regular  journals  of  the  House;  whereat  the  newspaper 
reports  were  a  violation  of  its  standing  orders.  But  in  India  the 
natural  order  of  things  is  reversed  :  the  illicit  matter  is  allowed  to 
pass,  the  licit  treated  as  contraband. 

So  much  for  the  influence  of  fear  in  deterring,  the  press  from  doing 
its  duty  :  now  for  the  influence  of  corruption  employed  by  the  Govern- 
ment to  reward  those  who  prostitute  this  instrument  to  suit  its  wishes. 
Not  to  mention  again  the  stationary  pension  of  the  Reverend  leader 
of  the  MacsycophJante,  let  us  take  his  prime  coadjutor,  Mr.  Greenlaw, 
who  has  been  some  years  Editor  of  the  '  John  Bull.'  The  following 
list  has  been  sent  as  of  his  multifarious  occupations  and  emolu- 
ments, vit. i  ■ 

Lc^rfc**. ssya^1"**!1— • 

2.  Under  Secretary  to  the  Marine  Board    ....    500 

3.  Secretary  to  the  Committee  of  Embarkation   .    '.    300 

4.  Marine  Judge- Advocate  .     ........    300 

5.  Inspector  of  Provisions  of  Lancan Unknown. 

6.  Editor  of '  John  Ball ' 600 

7.  Surveyor  to  Lloyd's     ..........  Unknown. 

8.  Ditto  to  Star  Insurance  Offlce  ,    ......    250 

9.  Signer  of  Stamps,  by  which  the  averag e  amount 

to  be  made  1b  calculated  at 300 

Total  Monthly  Receipts 2760  Rupees. 

■  Of  thin  amount,  the  sum  of  2000  rupees  per  month,  or  about2400/. 
sterling  per  annum,  comes  out  of  the  public  treasury,  without  reckon- 
ing the  other  situations  whose  emoluments  are  unknown.  Our  in- 
formant says :  "  Of  the  salaries  I  am  not  quite  so  sure,  except  as  to 
Nos.  2,  3,  and  4.  The  last  (No.  4)  is  given  in  direct  defiance  of  an 
order  of  the  Court  of  Directors,  which  prescribes  that  no  salary  shall 
be  given,  but  a  fee  for  each  attendance,  of  about  one  or  two  gold 
mohurs.  And  as  courts  of  inquiry  on  pilots  do  not  occur,  perhaps, 
half  a  dozen  times  in  the  year,  sometimes  not  so  often,  the  Company 
are  thus  made  to  pay  more  than  a  dozen  times  as  much  as  they  deem 
an  adequate  remuneration." 

-  It  would  appear  as  if  a  number  of  rich  appointments  and  sinecures 
were  expressly  set  apart  by  Government  aa  a  reward  fur  the  services 
of  the  Editors  of  <  John  Bull.'  The  first  Editor  (Mr.  James  Mackenzie) 
received  the  following  endowments  : — 

.    1.  Marine  Judge-Advocate. 

■  2.  Secretary  to  the  Committee  of  Embarkation. 
3.  Deputy-Secretary  to  the  Marine  Board. 

He  was,  at  the  same  time,  a  Surveyor  to  Lloyd's,  and  a  ship- builder, 
or- proprietor  of  .a  dock-yard,  in  .which  Utter  capacity,  business  could 
be  thrown  into  his  hands  by  Government  equivalent  to  another  sine-" 
cure.    Then  being  loud  complaints  of  this  partiality,  which  could  no 
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longer  be  continued  with  any  kind  of  decency,  this  "  John  the  First," 
u  he  was  called,  or  rather,  this  bashaw  of  three  tails,  waa  superseded 
in  aomo  of  hia  offices  by  Mr.  Greenlaw,  a  succeeding  Editor  of  the 
'  Bull,'  who,  as  we  hare  shown,  became  a  bashaw  of  no  lest  than 
nine  tails  I '  We  may  expect  to  hear  shortly  that  he,  in  hia  turn, 
hat  been  succeeded  in  some  of  these  emoluments  by  Dr.  Bryce't 
friend,  Mr.  Meiklejobn,  the  present  incumbent,  or  potsiMy  by  the 
Reverend  Divine  himself,  who  might  become  a  Signer  of  Stamps,  or 
Inspector  of  Provisions  to  Lascars,  or  Secretary'  to  the  Marine 
Board,  with  as  much  propriety  at  a  secretary1  and  inspector  of  tape, 
gam,  and  leather.  Mr.  James  Atkinson,  a  surgeon  in  the  Company'! 
service,  it  another  three-tailed  bashaw  of  the  press.  '  He  is 

1.  Editor  of  the'  Government  Gazette. ' 

2.  An  Officer  of  the  Mint. 

3.  An  Officer  of  the  College,— -not  professional. 

These  are  the  gentlemen  who  admire  the  present  happy  system  of 
rule  established  in  Bengal,  under  which  they  enjoy  such  blessings. 
No  wonder  they  fill  the  trumpet  of  fame  with  loud  praises  of  its  wis- 
dom and  excellence.  It  is  not  without  cause  they  celebrate  the 
apotheosis  of  an  Adam,  or  speak  of  William  Pitt  Amherst  with  a 
veneration  as  profound  as  if  he  were  "  the  great  statesman  now  no 
mora."  Well  may  they  land  that  state  of  the  press  which  permits  an 
Editor  who  is  a  flatterer  of  Government,  to  hold  from  three  to  nine 
situations,  one  half  of  them  nearly  sinecures.  This  they  call  liberty, 
— the  liberty  of  the  press  !  Yea,  '  John  Bull '  gravely  tells  his  readers, 
in  one  instance,  that,  he  can  hardly  spare  time  from  defending  the 
liberty  of  the  press  which  they  enjoy ;  and  in  another,  he  treats  them 
with  a  song,  the  burthen  of  which  is  "  Death  or  Liberty ! "  We  can 
only  afford  room  for  the  last  four  lines,  in  which  the  inspired  penman 


That  ere  our  country's  freedom  fall, 
Her  bravest  sons  shall  lowly  lie : 
Our  watchword  be, "  Our  native  land  1 " 
Our  war-shout,  "  Death  or  Liberty  I " 
Aa  well  might  the  slave  whose  music  it  the  rattling  of  his  own 
chains,  boast  of  supporting  the  freedom  of  his  native  land,  as  those 
servile  flatterers,  who  are  licking  the  very  dust  under  the  feet  of  an 
Adam  or  an  Amherst ;  whose  war-cry  is  only  pensions  and  sinecures, 
—their  watchword,  adulation  of  the  powers  that  be. 

*  We  are  Informed,  that  "  Mr.  Greenlaw  had  to  resign  the  editorship  of  the 
'  Bull,'  as  a  condition  of  being  promoted  to  Mr.  M'Keuzlc'i  sinecures,  or  he 
would  have  gone  on  with  both  ;  for  such  is  hia  grasping  spirit,  lhat  it  Over- 
steps all  bounds  of  decency.  He  actually  applied,  it  is  said,  to  act  for  Com- 
modore Hayes,  when  lie  went  on  the  Burmese  expedition  ;  thus  endeavouring 
to  thrust  out  Captain  Collie,  who  has  been  deputy  for  years,  and  has  a  targe 
family  to  maintain."  '  ' 
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fia  liahtcitg  glared.  and  the  wild  wind  Mew; 

And  the  hurtling  thunder  broken 
And  awfully  black  the  Btoris-clouds  grew 

hntlh  each  wrathful  strok  s  j 
When  the  WarriBr  Chief  of  the  wild  wood  Sprung 

On  the  desert's  ceal-blaek  steed— - 
Oh !  fearfully  then  the  dark  skies  rung 

As  they  trump'd  the  awful  deed  1 

The  plumes  of  the  eagle  wared  o'er  his  brow, 

And  his  tomahawk  glistened  bright, 
And  his  bended  bow  sod  his  arrows  udw 

Wert  ready  for  the  fight ; 
The  seal  ping-knife  hung  at  his  wampum  belt, 

And  his  mantle  loosely  flowed — 
Oh  1  who  may  tell  what  the  Warrior  felt 

As  thus  with  the  winds  he  rode  t 

On,  on  to  the  desert  !^-Hegon'«  eye 

'Hid  the  gloom  like  a  meteor  burned, 
When  the  furnace  fire  of  the  midnight  sky 

To  cavern  darkness  turned) 
And  bis  war-whoop  pealed  through  the  pathless  wood 

As  he  hurried  madly  on ; 
And  the  wild  horse  dashed  through  marsh  and  flood—* 

Oh !  where  hath  the  Chieftain  gone  1 

Hark  1— 'tis  the  shout  of  the  Indian  band 

That  rises  loud  behind ; 
And  the  Warrior  lifts  his  blood-red  hand, 

And  hurries  with  the  wind 
Through  the  haunted  glen  and  the  trampled  dell, 

And  the  woodland  plain  of  gore, 
Where  his  Huron  foes  in  the  battle  fell  ' 

A  thousand  yeara  before. 

And  he  vanishes  by  the  hallowed  Vale 

Where  his  fathers'  sepulchres  lay, 
And  tt  thousand  ghosts  with  whoop  and  woil 

Do  hurry  him  on  hi»  way, 
While  the  lightnings  flare  and  the  thunders  break, 

And  the  dark  gale  howls  along— 
Tet  the  Chieftain's  heart  it  doth  not  quake, 

But  he  bears  him  high  and  strong. 
On,  dfa  to  the  desert  (—wildly  bend 


On,  oh  to  the  desert  1— wildly 
The  moaning  woods  around, 


>  Founded  on  a  tradition  of  the  Oneida  Indiana. 
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On  the  wild  steed's  back  he  aland*  upright, 
And  hi*  war  whoop  shriek*  afar, 

And  he  draws  his  bow  with  a  monarch's  might 
At  a  light  like  a  distant  star ; 

And  a  nail  arose  in  the  morning  there, 
For  an  innocent  child  lay  dead, 

And  the  arrow  hung  in  its  Doaom  fair- 
But  where  had  the  murderer  fled  ? 

On  the  hone  of  the  desert,  Hegon  stood, 

And  the  trees  shrunk  back  as  he  passed. 
While  the  black  steed's  hoofs  through  the  lonely  wood 

Crashed  louder  than  the  blast; 
And  the  serpent,'  coiled  in  his  venom  fold, 

Sprung  vainly  Horn  his  den, 
For  far  away  over  wood  and  wold, 

The  horse  rushed  through  the  glen. 

And  a  thousand  men  had  vainly  striven 

To  stay  that  wild  career— 
With  the  arrowy  bolts  of  the  midnight  heaven 

Rode  Hegon,  void  of  fear ; 
And  his  tomahawk  struck  on  the  forest  trees, 

A*  he  passed  with  terror  by, 
And  the  wild  wood  felU-aod  the  morning  breeze 

Shook  the  tear  leave*  o'er  the  sky. 

Thus  the  Prophet  Chief  in  his  terrors  passed 

To  the  hunting  ground  oF  souls, 
'Hid  the  lightning's  glare  and  the  tempest's  blait, 

Where,  from  their  secret  boles, 
The  moose  and  the  dear  start  up  and  scad 

Before  die  hunter's  bow, 
While  his  arrow  drinks  their  red,  red  blood— 

This  Bichtan*  doth  bestow. 


To  the  Land  of  Souls,  where  the  waim  clear  day 

Is  Areouski's !  breath  {— 
And  far  in  the  northern  wood,  at  night, 

The  Oneida  poets  tell 
How  Hegon  rode  in  his  warrior  might) 

Where  warriors  only  dwell. 

L.V. 


a  The  god  of  hunting. 
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Vctcrum  penetralia  regum.    Viro. 
Harems  of  antieiit  kingt. 

Ok  the  left  bank  of  the  Tig™,  there  was  antiently,  a  little  below 
the  bridge,  a  small  cemetery,  in  which  tbe  bones  of  the  faithful  were 
deposited.  It  was  beautified  by  many  superb  tombs,  whose  cupolas 
of  white  marble,  seen  by  moonlight  through  tbe  tall,  dusky,  waving 
cypresses,  bad  a  religious  and  awe-inspiring  appearance.  A  fountain 
of  very  cold  pure  "water  was  close  to  tbe  wall;  and  tbe  incessant 
splashing  it  made  in  falling  into  a  Tart  basin  of  red  porphyry,  was 
pleasant  enough  when  beard  at  the  same  time  with  the  distant  song 
of  tbe  nightingale.  On  the  side  next  the  river  there  waa  no  wall,  but 
tbe  green  smooth  turf  sloped  down  gently  to  meet  its  waters,  which 
generally  ran  along  quivering,  sparkling,  and  noiseless.  Thither  were 
the  Caliph  Haroun  al  Rascbld,  and  his  Vizier,  Giafar  Banneki,  wont 
to  repair  after  their  rambles  through  the  city  ;  and  it  is  one  of  the 
many  little  adventures  which  occurred  to  (hem  in  that  place  that  I 
mean  to  relate. 

There  are  few  things  in  which  the  Musulmans  display  so  much 
taste  as  in  the  construction  of  their  tombs;  which  are  in  reality  small 
mosques  erected  over  the  graves  of  tbe  departed. ;  and  frequently 
divided  into  a  porch  or  vestibule,  a  choir,  and  a  sanctuary.  In  the 
latter  are  sometimes  suspended  the  turban  of  the  deceased,  his  shawl, 
and  tbe  cbaplet  of  beads  on  which  he  used  to  count  bis  prayers.  It 
was  in  the  porch  of  one  of  these  elegant  little  edifices  that  the  Caliph 
and  his  favourite  were  seated  one  evening  when  they  saw  two  men 
draw  neat  them.  As  they  did  not  wish  to  be  perceived,  they  retired 
behind  one  of  the  jasper  pillars  which  supported  the  roof,  and,  the 
moon  not  shining  into  the  porch,  it  was  easy  for  them  to  remain 
concealed.  The  men  entered  the  very  tomb  in  which  they  were; 
and,  still  continuing  to  converse  in  a  low  but  earnest  manner,  pene- 
trated into  tbe  sanctuary.  The  Caliph's  curiosity  was  roused  ;  he 
beckoned  Giafar  to  follow  him,  and  crept  softly  into  the  choir.  In 
Ibis  apartment  a  small  divan  had  been  raised  for  the  accommodation 
of  those  who  came  there  10  pray ;  upon  this  they  sat  down,  and  ad* 
dressed  themselves  to  listen  to  what  might  pass  in  the  sanctuary. 

There  was  no  other  light  than  that  faint  glimmer  which  is  commu- 
nicated from  one  room  to  another  in  a  range  where  tbe  first  only 
receives  the  splendour  of  tbe  moon ;  but  looking  cautiously  into  tbe 
sanctuary  they  could  perceive  tbe  two  men  seated  on  tbe  floor,  be- 
side a  narrow-pointed  window  which  let  in  the  moonlight  upon  their 
faces.  One  wds  magnificently  attired;  and  from  two  or  three  expres- 
sion* which  dropped  from  them,  it  was  soon  understood  that  tbe  other 
mi  ft  stranger  H  the  city.    The  Caliph  was  impatient  at  having  lost 
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so  much  of  a  conversation  which  began  already  to  interest  him :  the 
first  thins;  he  beard  distinctly  was  what  follows  :— 

"  We  completely  effected  oar  escape,  and,  aimed  in  snfety  at 
Damascus,  took  a  small  house  in  that  quarter  of  the  city  which 
looks  towards  the  river.  A  small  grove  of  palms  concealed  it  from 
the  eye  of  the  passenger;  it  bad  an  extensive  garden  behind  it,  and 
I  soon  procured  from  Rouen  the  books  necessary  to  the  prosecution  of 
my  studies.  Fatima  loved  solitude.  The  recesses  of  the  harem  were 
to  her  more  delightful  than  the  bath,  where  so  many  females  dissipate 
their  lives;  and,  when  I  retired  in  the  evening  to  her  apartments,  she 
delighted  my  soul  by  chaunting  the  soft  airs  of  her  country,  or  by 
playing  some  passionate  air  on  the  dulcimer.  Thus  we  lived  during 
many  months.  The  apartment  in  which  I  generally  studied  looked 
out  upon  the  grove  of  palms  before  mentioned,  and  I  sometimes 
aroused  myself  with  looking  at  the  doves  sporting  through  the  leaves. 
One  morning  early,  on  going  to  my  window,  I  perceived  a  man  seated 
at  the  foot  of  one  of  the  trees,  apparently  observing  my  house  with 

Eat  attention.  He  was  black,  and  1  thought  I  had  somewhere  seen 
i  before.  I  wss  immediately  disturbed,  I  knew  not  why,  and  kept 
my  eyes  fixed  upon  his  countenance  ;  but  he  at  length  perceived  me, 
and  was  up  and  goue  iu  an  instant. 

"  Next  morning  1  went  to  the  window  again,  and  the  same  black 
visage  was  before  me.  1  observed  his  drees :  he  was  in  the  habit  of  a 
slave,  but  had  the  appearance  of  belonging  to  some  prince's  retinue, 
for  his  vestments  were  costly,  and  he  wore  a  dagger  at  his  girdle. 
My  agitation  was  greater  than  on  the  preceding  evening ;  I  could 
perceive  that  there  was  a  connexion  between  that  man's  appearance 
and  some  coming  danger  to  me,  but  was  not  able  to  perceive  clearly 
what  relation  subsisted  between  htm  and  my  affairs,  I  endeavoured 
to  return  to  my  books,  but  they  had  ceased  to  delight ;  my  whole  ima- 
gination revolved  round  the  idea  of  the  black,  as  witches  whirl  about 
in  their  magic  circles.  1  could  perceive  his  features  before  me  wherever 
I  went,  and  was  tortured  by  attempting  to  discover  why  I  thought  of 
him.  At  length  1  could  no  longer  conceal  my  uneasiness  from  Fatima. 
She  inquired  why  I  was  unhappy,  and  1  readily  imparted  to  her  the 
truth.  '  Let  me  see  him  to-morrow  morning,'  said  she, '  it  is  possible 
I  may  recognise  his  countenance,  and  unravel  the  mystery.'  I  con-' 
sented,  and  we  were  both  impatient  to  see  the  dawn  appear.  When 
it  was  day  we  hastened  to  the  library,  and  each  of  us  was  eager  to  be 
first  at  the  window.  There  was  no  black  to  be  seen.  We  concluded, 
therefore,  that  it  was  too  early,  and  sat  down  on  the  same  carpet  to 
watch  for  his  arrival.  The  whole  day  passed  away,  however,  and  he 
did  not  appear.  Upon  this  we  began  to  think  there  was  no  mystery 
in  Ins  former  curiosity,  and  retired  to  rest  The  following  day  likewise 
concluded  without  the  appearance  of  my  tormentor,  and  I  again  be- 
took myself  to  my  studies  as  if  nothing  had  happened.  This  was  the 
case  for  a  whole  week.  At  the  end  of  that  time,  however,  my  visitor 
retained,  and  1  thought  his  eyes  were  more  full  of  scrutiny  than  before. 
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He  staid  longer,  (duo,  bad  appeared  to  wear  a  kind  of  threatening  in 
his  look.  I  now  ran  to  my  wife's  apartments,  and  led  her  to  the  win- 
dow. She  had  no  soener  oast  her  eyes  upon  his  face,  than  she  ex- 
claimed, '  Soul  of  the  Prophet  I  it  is  my  father  I '  I  snatched  her 
away,  lest  he  should  also  recognise  her  face :  it  was  too  late ;  he  had 
beheld  her,  and  thundered  out,  as  she  fainted  in  my  arms,  '  Perfidious 
wretch  I  it  is  enough :  I  know  my  course.'  Saying  this,  be  was  gone 
from  ray  sight.  I  hesitated  for  a  moment  whether  I  should  not  fly  after 
him,  throw  myself  at  his  feet,  implore  his  forgiveness,  and  submit  to 
whaterer  he  might  decide.  But  my  love  for  Fatima  restrained  me. 
When  she  came  to  herself  we  sat  down  to  ponder  over  his  singular 
disguise,  and  probable  intentions;  and  we  concluded  that  it  would 
be  proper  to  leave  Damascus  as  quickly  as  possible.  Our  destiny, 
however,  bound  us  to  the  spot ;  for  having  been  unavoidably  detained 
for  a  few  days  by  the  exigency  of  my  affairs,  and  hearing  nothing 
further  of  Mecramj,  we  judged  be  had  left  the  city,  and  abandoned 
us  to  our  fate.  As  time  flew  by,  (his  belief  grew  stronger,  and  we  at 
length  ceased  to  think  of  him  except  at  intervals.  Meanwhile,  I  had 
acquired  the  friendship  of  two  or  three  learned  Doctors,  who  read 
the  Koran  incessantly,  explained  all  its  easy  passages,  and  made  mys- 
teries of  what  they  did  not  understand.  They  touched  occasionally 
40  the  question  of  its  eternity ;  but  as  I  knew  my  opinions  on  that 
point  to  be  heretical,  1  very  carefully  abstained  from  uttering  what  I 
thought;  for  although,  as  I  said,  I  was  honoured  with  their  friend- 
ship, there  was  no  doubt  but  they  would  have  excited  the  people  to 
■tone  me,  had  they  discovered  that  my  opinions  were  different  to 
theirs.  It  was  our  custom  to  meet  at  the  mosque;  but  one  or  two  of 
them  deigned  sometimes  to  visit  my  humble  dwelling.  On  such  occa- 
sions they  were  much  freer  in  their  discourse  than  when  in  public,  and 
we  even  went  so  far  once  or  twice  as  to  send  our  slaves  to  a  Christian 
merchant  of  our  neighbourhood  for  a  few  jars  of  Grecian  wine.  This 
practice  was  beginning  to  be  more  frequent  at  length ;  and  it  served 
to  warm  the  hearts  of  the  Doctors  towards  me.  They  came  oftener— » 
we  sat  up  longer— our  theology  was  more  liberal.  We  began  to  see 
there  Was  something  rational  in  drinking  wine. 

"  One  evening  while  we  were  thus  indulging  ourselves,  my  slave 
ran  to  inform  me  that  two  strangers  desired  to  be  admitted.  I  ordered 
him  to  conduct  them  to  my  presence.  When  they  entered,  I  observed 
that  their  eyes  were  rivalled  on  the  full  goblets,  which  we  had  neg- 
lected to  put  aside ;  but  thinking  they  might  not  be  displeased  at  the 
compliment,  1  filled  one  for  each  and  drank  to  them.  .They  imme- 
diately sat  down,  and  accepted  my  invitation ;  and  I  forgetting  to 
inquire  and  they  to  inform  me  what  they  came  about,  nothing  waa 
thought  of  but  how  we  might  be  merry,  and  pass  away  the  nigbt  most 
agreeably,  I  forget  what  we  conversed  about ;  hut  before  morning 
one  of  these  strangers  contrived  to  administer  a  sleeping  potion  to  the 
Doctors  and  me ;  and  when  I  awoke,  late  in  the  afternoon  of  the  nest 
day,  I  found  myself  lying  in  a  deep  quarry,  full  of  thorns  and  briar*. 
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and  dm  of  my  slaves  sitting  by  my  bead;  '  What  U  this? '  I  ex- 
claimed, '  How  came  I  here  I — Where  is  Fatiuia  ?  '  At  the  same 
timet  1  M*  exceedingly  weak,  and  on  attempting  to  me  baton  he 
could  reply,  I  perceived  I  wae'oorered  with  blood,  and  that  my  bosom 
was  bound  tight  with  the  muslin  of  my  turban.—'  For  the  km  of 
God  I '  said  he*  '  do  not  more— you  are  wounded  i  I  feared  you  were 
dead*  for  you  could  net  be  awakened  1 '  'And  where  ia  Fatima? '  I 
inquired, 'where  is  she  gone?'  '  Thoat  aeoureed  strangers,  God  cast* 
found  their  beards !  are  the  authors  of  your  misery.  It  was  the 
Governor  of  Damascus — it  was  that  old  caitiff  Prince  of  Basra,  your 
father- in- law  1  Doubtless  nothing  but  the  curse  of  God  upon  your 
debaucheries  could  have  prevented  your  discovering  him.  When  you 
fell  from  your  seat,  some  twenty  strange  slaves  forced  their  way  into 
the  room.  Mecremi  plunged  his  dagger  into  your  breast)  and  ordered 
you  to  be  thrown  into  the  street.  I  saw  the  act — beard  the  order—* 
and  resolved  to  perish  with  your  body  wherever  it  might  be  cast. 
Fatima  was  dragged  from  her  apartmeut,  and  hurried  away  through 
the  darkness;  your  books  were  flung  after  you  into  the  street;  the 
Doctors  were  despatched  1  know  not  whither,  When  Fatima  was 
gone,  I  headed  none  of  them,  but  approaching  your  body,  I  lifted  it  in 
my  arms,  and,  bearing  you  out  of  the  city,  bound  up  your  wound  as 
well  as  I  could.  I  proceeded  with  you  until,  as  the  dawn  broke,  I 
saw  this  quarry,  into  which  I  conveyed  you,  in  hopes  that  life  ought 
not  be  wholly  fled.  With  your  leave,  I  will  examine  your  wound] 
perhaps  God  baa  so  ordered  it  that  you  may  yet  live.'  I  told  bins  he 
might  do  with  me  what  he  pleased,  and  began  to  lament  the  lose  of 
Fatima.  My  slave  soon  unbound  my  wound  ;  and,  having  examined 
it,  found  that  it  wan  net  likely  to  prove  fatal.  Upon  this,  we  con- 
sulted what  course  we  were  to  take ;  and  I  quickly  determined  to 
throw  myself  at  the  feet  of  the  Commander  of  the  Believers.  Never- 
theless, before  setting  out  for  Bagdad,  I  ordered  my  slave  to  return  to 
Damascus,  to  inform  himself,  if  possible,  of  the  fate  of  Fatima.  He 
returned  to  me  that  same  night,  with  the  news  that  my  house  had  been 
raxed  to  the  ground — my  property  confiscated — my  wife  conveyed  no 
one  knew  whither;  I  suspected  that  Mecmmi  had  set  out  with  her  for 
Basra;  and,  having  no  means  of  wresting  my  beloved  from  his  power, 
I  abandoned  myself  for  a  moment  to  despair.  At  length  my  former 
project  revived — I  wished  to  depart  instantly  for  Bagdad ;  hut  my 
weakness  would  not  suffer  me  to  walk,  and  my  whole  nohes  were  now 
reduced  tt  the  few  jewels  I  had  about  my  person.  My  faithful  stave 
was  of  opinion,  however,  that  very  little  would  suffice  to  carry  us  to 
the  capital  j  only  he  counselled  me  to  remain  in  some  neighbouring 
village  until  my  strength  should  bo  somewhat  restored.  Necessity 
compelled  me  to  follow  his  advice ;  and  in  about  three  weens  wo 
joined  a  caravan  which  was  travelling  across  the  desert,  and  happily 
arrived  at  this  eky.  I  remembered  that  my  father,  when  he  quitted 
Bagdad,  had  left  a  brother  behind  him ;  but  as  I  knew  no  means  of 
finding  you,  it  was  reserved  for  Providence  to  conduct  me  to  your 
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Hem  the  young  man  left  off  ■peaking,  and  his  ancle  replied— 
"  Why  hare  you  not  thrown  yourself  at  the  feet  of  the  Emir  al 
Muraeniii,  (Commander  of  the  Believers,)  and  besought  him  to  inner 
the  dew  of  his  justice  to  descend  on  you?  He  is  known  to  be  a  great 
prince,  and  by  no  means  niggardly  of  his  bounty." 
"  "  Hay  he  live  for  ever  1  "  said  the  young  man,  "  but  you  mutt 
know  that  the  Caliph's  eyes  cannot  see  every  thing.  I  have  Hind 
the  Imam's  sleeve  for  twenty  mornings,  but  have  never  been  able  to 
penetrate  into  hi*  presence ;  for  Giafar  Barmaid,  his  Virier,  upon 
whom  be  the  curse  of  God !  has  discovered  the  purport  of  my  errand, 
and  uses  hie  authority  to  keep  me 'from  the  presence." 

Here  the  Caliph  pinched  his  favourite's  ear,  for  it  was  too  dark  for 
the  frown  be  put  on  to  be  seen  ;  and  it  is  certain  that  Giafar  would 
have  been  glad  if  the  young  narrator  had  been  at  the  bottom  of  the 
Tigris. — "  They  are  traitors,  my  liege  ! "  he  whispered  in  the  Caliph's 
ear ;  "  we  shall  only  discover  more  of  their  villainy  by  remaining 
longer  concealed ;  suffer  me  " — 

"  Silence,  slave!"  said  Haroun.  "  Thou  hast  heard  that  the 
Caliph's  eyes  cannot  see  every  thing,  and  thou  wouldst  also  stop  his 
ears.  We  shall  bear,  Giafar,  the  sequel  of  their  treason*!  and,  per- 
haps, we  may  learn  how  the  BarmekJ  assists  his  master  in  dispensing 
justice  to  his  subjects." 

It  was  with  much  bitterness  of  heart  that  the  Vizier  was  compelled 
to  be  silent;  but  he  hugged  himself  in  the  notion  that  one  circum- 
stance, at  least,  seemed  unknown  to  the  repelled  supplicant.  The  two 
persons  continued  their  discourse,  of  which  not  a  syllable  was  lost  on 
the  Caliph's  ear. 

"  Abdalrahman !  "  exclaimed  the  uncle,  "  the  Vizier  is  a  cloud 
that  prevents  the  rays  of  royal  justice  from  falling  on  the  true  be- 
lievers. But  in  this  instance  there  is  good  reason  for  hia  conduct ;  for 
Mecrami,  whose  daughter  thou  didst  steal  away,  is  of  his  family  1  " 

This  fell  on  Giafar 's  ear  like  a  thunderbolt ;  and,  to  increase  its 
effect,  the  Caliph  whispered  to  him,  "  Dog !  thou  shalt  answer  for 
this." 

"  But  be  patient,"  continued  the  uncle,  "  I  have  not  lived  all  my 
life  in  Bagdad  for  nothing.  Haroun  goes  to-morrow  to  the  mosque, 
and  he  will  then  be  accessible  to  all  his  subjects.  Thou  shalt  doubt- 
less have  full  justice." 

"  Alnsl  "  replied  the  young  man,  "  that  is  quite  impossible.  I 
may  have  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  my  enemies  punished  ;  but  my 
Fntima !  she  cannot  be  restored  to  me !  " 

"  And  why  not?  "  said  the  other  ;  "  dost  thou  think,  because 
Mecrami  is  all-powerful  at  Damascus,  where  the  Caliph's  arm  is 
tittle  feared,  because  it  is  distant,  that  therefore  Haroun  is  unable  to 
do  thee  justice  ?  If  such  is  thy  belief,  thou  deceivest  thyself,  and  wilt 
see  that  the  Emir  Obeidah  has  not  spent  the  spring  of  his  youth  at 
Bagdad  in  vain." 

"  But  my  dear  uncle,"  answered  Abdalrahman,  "  I  have,  not  yet 
informed  you  that  my  slave  discovered,  while  we  remained  in  the 
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environs  of  Uamascui,  that  my  beloved  Fatima  was  known  to  have 
been  conveyed  to  die  Governor's  harem.     All  that  heaven  can  send 

,  therefore,  is  revenge  ;  and  that,  by  your  assistance  and-  God's 

wing,  I  shall  obtain  at  the  hands  of  the  Caliph," 

"  Even  in  this  point  also  art  thou  deceived,"  said  Obeidah;  "  for 
thou  moat  know  that  the  Governor,  who  had  been  appointed,  to  his 
station  only  a  day  or  two  before  thy  disaster,  waa  no  other  than  Me- 
cranris  son.     Fatima,  therefore,  is  only  in  her  brother's  harem." 

At  these  words  the  young  man  would  hare  kissed  the  carpet  upon 
which  .his  uncle  was  seated  :  he  was  silent  for  some  moments  witb 
joy,  and  then  gave  vent  to  it  io  numerous  incoherent  expressions. 
What  followed  this  in  their  conversation  seeming  to  be  of  no  moment, 
Haroun,  in  a  low  voice,  commanded  his  Vizier  to  follow  him,  and 
sr— hog  out  of  the  tomb,  returned  to  his  palace.  All  the  way  he  pre* 
served  a  terrible  silence,  which  Oiafar  several  times  in  vain  attempted 
to  break.  When  they  came  to  the  door  of  Zobeida's  apartments,  the 
Caliph  commanded  his  terrified  favourite  to  be  ready  early  next  morn- 
ing to  attend  him  to  the  mosque,  and  entering  the  harem,  left  him  to 


>  The  Barmecide  now  began  to  curse  the  hour  in  which  he  bad  de- 
parted from  the  general  tenor  of  bis  policy,  which,  to  do  him  justice, 
was  good  ;  and,  in  a  very  melancholy  mood,  sought  the  chamber  of 
his  woe.  She  was  the  Caliph's  sister ;  a  woman  of  a  fine  wit,  and  of 
the  most  dazzling  beauty.  But  what  chiefly  tended  to  endear  her  to 
her  husband,  was  the  talent  she  possessed  of  pouring  forth,-  upon  all 
occasions,  a  strain  of  most  rich  and  enthusiastic  poetry.  By  this 
means  she  often  dissipated  the  chagrin  which  the  auger  of  the  Caliph 
caused  bis  Virier,  and  restored  him  to  the  possession  of  his  equani- 
mity and  self-command.  Her  mind  was  naturally  inclined  to  repose 
upon  the  bright  aspect  of  things  ;  and  having  had  few  crosses  in  life, 
her  imagination  resembled  a  young  dove  that  bad  never  been  over- 
taken by  a  stonn  since  it  quitted  the  nest ;  but  had  gone  on,  shooting 
from  one  grove  to  another,  while  the  sunny  garb  of  summer  was  over 
all.  On  the  present  occasion  her  wit  was  not  wanting.  "  Go  this 
night,"  said  she,  "  find  out  the  discontented  men,  and  if  you  cannot 
prevail  on  them,  by  promising  redress,  to  desist  from  applying  to  the 
Caliph,  you  may  at  least  induce  them  to  soften  the  features  of  the 
affair,  as  it  regards  yourself.  This  advice  was  too  good  to  be  neg- 
lected. Giafar  now  knew  well  enough  the  way  to  Obeidah 's  house  ; 
and  commanding  a  slave  to  attend  him  with  a  bag  of  sequins,  be 
set  forward  on  his  enterprise.  When  he  had  reached  the  door,  be 
perceived  the  two  persons  he.  was  in  quest  of  returning  from  the  ceme- 
tery; and,  making  up  to  Obeidah,  while  his  slave  remained  at  a 
respectful  distance,  he  began :  "  May  the  Prophet  look  favourably  on 
your  soul,  Emir !  you  are  happy  in  this  world,  for  the  light  of  the 
faith  regards  you  with  complacency.  How  do  you  dot  Ah !  this 
is  the  son  of  Al  Motleb !  It  was  on  his  account  I  came.  Young 
nwn,  yon  are  fortunate  in  an  uncle.  How  he  has  drawn  down  the 
Messing  of  heaven  on  you !  for  the  Commander  of  the  Believers,  hear- 
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fog  yon  had  come  to  Bagdad,  hu  been  induced,  by  my  .t»aani,  to 
■mile  upon  your  wishes.  I  know  your  story ;  I  k»ow  year  attempts 
to  obtain  an  audience  of  the  Caliph — for  what  een  be  liidden  from 
the  eyes  of  those  whom  Qod  enlighten*  ?— but  I  was  willing  to  leara 
from  Basra,  whether  what  you  had  to  complain  of  my  wicked  relative 
ware  true.  Abu  I  I  have  found  that  Mecrami  ha*  boon  tauahad  by 
Satan,  and  hare  hastened  to  furnish  you  with  the  means  of  appearing 
decently  before  the  Caliph,  without  being  a  charge  to  youi  worthy 
and  kind  uncle.  The  Imam  will  be  at  the  mosque  to-mercow ;  I  shall 
attend  him  j  and  yon  may  depend  on  me  for  apreparreoaptlon.  But 
if  you  would  prefer  obtaining  your  wiihe*  without  exposing  your  eye* 
to  the  splendour  of  the  Prophet's  Vicar,  ysu  have  only  to  apeak  the 
word,  and  Qiafar  Barmeki  shall  accomplish. it." 
.  Both  heard  this  in  utter  astonishment,  and  kissed  the  ham  of  hi* 
garment  in  grateful  acknowledgment  of  his  benefioenee ;  bat  th«.young 
man  humbly  observed,  that  he  was  desirous  of  approaching  the  «•  ta- 
ered  presence,"  and  that  seeing  the  Barmaid  was  favourable  to  hi* 
wishes,  no  opportunity  could  be  mora  propitious.  He  added,  that  ho 
would  be  careful  to  say  no  more  of  Mecrami  than  what  might  be  nece* 
sary  for  the  recovery  of  Patima.  The  Viaor  counselled  him  to  beware 
not  to  mention  their  present  interview,  as  the'  Caliph  was  vary  jealous 
of  his  reputation  for  administering  justice ;  and  would  not  have  It 
thought  that  he  was  influenced  in  his  good  intentions  by  the  represen- 
tations of  any  other  person.  This  was  promised,  and  It  bains;  ail  be* 
could  prevail  on  them  to  engage  for,  he  left  the  bag  of  sequin*  with 
them,  and  retired. 

Early  next  morning,  the  Visier  was  seen  ia  the  hall  of  audience. 
The  Caliph  aoon  prepared  to  say  prayers  in  the  mosque,  and  set  for- 
ward with  his  immense  retinue.  He  was  mounted  on  a  mule  meal 
richly  caparisoned ;  and  a  beautiful  youth  carried  before  him  the 
imperial  copy  of  the  Koran,  written  in  letters  of  gold,  on  parchment 
made  from  the  skin  of  a  new-bom  camel.  The  covers  wore  polished 
sandal- wood,  fastened  with  clasp*  of  gold  studded  with  diamonds  J 
and  the  book  reposed  on  a  cushion  of  gold  tissue,  sparkling  with  car- 
buncles and  emeralds.  The  Visiers,  Emirs,  Khetebe,  and  all  the 
great  officers  of  the  court,  marched  after  him  on  foot ;  and  the  people 
followed  at  a  still  more  respectful  distance.  Just  as  they  -approached 
the  mosque,  Abdalreiunan  and  bis  uncle  approached  the  royal  beast,' 
and,  kneeling  down,  presented  their  petition.  The  Caliph  received 
it  with  a  gracious  nod,  and  commanded  them  to  repair  to  the  palace* 
at  a  certain  hour  in  the  evening. 

It  may  easily  be  imagined  that  they  did  not  neglect  this  command, 
They  won  there  even  earlier  than  was  requisite,  and  had  to  wait, 
therefore,  until  the  Caliph  thought  fit  to  see  them.  They  were  al 
length  informed  by  Mesroun,  the  chief  of  the  eunuchs,  that  the  Com* 
mandor  of  the  Faithful  waited  for  their  appearance  in  an  adjoining 
room.  Upon  this  they  followed  him  Into  a  little  elegant  cabinet, 
where  they  found  Haroun  Al  Raachid  and  hie  Visier,  regarding  each 
other  in  the  moat  awkward  nilenoe.    «  It  appear*  by  your  petition," 
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said  the  Caliph,  "  that  you  have  bMn  robbed  of  your  wife'  anil  pre*. 
party  by  Mecrami  Barmeki,  cousin  to  onr  worthy  Grand  Vizier,  and, 
mnreov«r,  ban  been  repulsed  in  your  attempts  to  convey  tbe  tale  of 
your  misfortunes  to  our  royal  ear,  by  Giafar  Barmeki,  our  Vizier  be* 
fore  mentioned." 

At  these  words,  tbe  Vizier,  Abdalrahman,  and  Obaidah,  regarded 
each  other  with  mutual  aatoniahment ;  as  Giafar  had  stipulated  that 
nothing  against  himself  was  to  be  said,  and  as,  in  fact,  nothing  of  the 
kind  had  been  inserted  ia  the  original  petition.  The  truth  was,  that 
Giafar 'a  slave,  whose  earl  had  not  been  idle  on  tbe  preceding  night, 
(as  the  reader  will  readily  guess,)  as  soon  as  he  returned  to  the  palace, 
informed  one  of  the  Caliph's  chamberlains  of  the  affair  of  the  sequins. 
This  person,  who  did  not  lore  the  Vizier,  was  too  happy  in  having  an 
opportunity  to  do  him  an  ill  office  to  let  it  slip,  and  therefore  imparted 
what  he  knew  to  the  Caliph }  and  that  prince,  by  no  means  displeased 
to  have  an  excuse  for  humiliating  his  Vizier,  caused  a  new  petition  to 
be  drawn  up,  in  which  those  particulars  were  inserted,  and  where  the 
astonished  favourite  saw  the  above  damnatory  clause*. 

"  It  is  worded  thus,  Giafar,"  said  the  Caliph,  "  ia  it  not?  " 

The  Vizier  took  the  petition,  with  a  very  grim  visage,  and  saw  the 
words  |  then  delivered  it  back  to  the  Caliph,  who  went  on  reading 
to  himself,  while  his  auditors  were  wrapt  in  amazement. 

"  By  tbe  head  of  the  Prophet]  Giafar,"  said  he,  "  if  this  be  true, 
thou  art  no  longer  Haroun  s  Vizier,  but  a  dog,  condemned  to  lose  thy 
head.     Read,  cai tiff,  and  confess,  or  deny." 

Upon  these  words  be  delivered  him  the  parchment  a  second  time, 
pointing  to  a  passage  with  his  finger.  It  informed  the  Caliph  of  the 
last  night's  transactions  respecting  the  sequins,  and  the  Vizier's  attempt 
to  send  the  young  man  away  from  the  capital ;  adding,  that  the  peti- 
tioner feared  an  ambush  had  been  laid  to  cut  him  off  as  soon  as  he 
should  leave  Bagdad. 

Upon  this,  tbe  Vizier  fell  upon  his  knees,  and  confessed  that  all 
waa  true,  except  what  related  to  tbe  ambush.  He  requested  his  royal 
master  to  order  him  to  be  despatched  instantly,  and  in  private,  that 
his  enemies  might  not  rejoice  at  his  downfall,  nor  Abasaah  be  dis- 
honoured by  his  ignominy.  "  It  is  certain,  dog,"  said  the  Caliph, 
"  that  thou  deserveet  death ;  but  as  we  have  been  accustomed  to  be 
merciful,  we  will  forgive  thee  upon  one  condition :  send  for  thy  daugh- 
ter, and  deliver  her  in  our  presence  to  this  youth,  with  a  fine  of  twenty 
thousand  dinars  of  gold,  which  thou  eh  alt  pay  to  him."  The  Vizier 
was  about  to  despatch  a  slave  for  his  daughter  and  the  gold,  when 
Abdalrahman  threw  himself  at  the  Caliph's  feet,  and  exclaimed — "  In 
the  name  of  the  holy  Prophet !  pardon  your  slave.  I  have  been  aim- 
ing at  felicity,  and  let  not  the  Commander  of  all  true  Believers  plunge 
me  into  utter  despair  at  the  very  moment  that  I  had  looked  to  as  the 
termination  of  my  calamities.  The  Vizier's  daughter  is  doubtless  fair 
as  the  moming  1  but  your  slave  can  know  no  love  for  any  other  wo- 
man thai)  Fatima.  Be  pleased,  therefore,  0  most  potent  monarch  !  to 
deprive  me  of  this  honour,  and  of  the  vast  fortune  which  was  to  ac- 
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company  it ;  and  let  your  sovereign  power  restore  to  me  the  light  of 
my  sou),  the  object  of  my  early  love,  the  woman  that  baa  forgotten 
affliction  and  sorrow  in  my  arms !  I  hare  no  eye  for  new  beaut;.  My 
soul  is  in  the  harem  of  Damascus  !  " 

"  By  Allah !  "  exclaimed  the  Caliph,  "  thou  hast  spoken  well  I 
Here,  Giafar,  I  forgive  thee :  invest  this  man  with  the  government  of 
Damascus  and  Bosra;  and  let  him  punish  Mocramt  and  his  son  as 
they  deserve." 

These  worda  were  no  sooner  uttered  than  obeyed.  Abdalrmhman 
departed  for  Damascus,  recovered  his  Fatima,  and,  for  love  of  her, 
pardoned  her  father  and  brother ;  who,  admiring  his  generosity,  after- 
wards  contributed  by  their  penitence  to  increase  his  felicity. 


THE    BEAU   IDEAL. 

Tell  me  why  the  anxious  mind 

Paints  the  future  still  so  fair  T 
Why  the  forms  it  burns  to  find, 

Found,  no  longer  lovely  are  I 

Things  to  come,  on  Fancy's  lap 
Wrapped  in  seraph-slumbers  lie, 

And  all  between  a  gilded  map 
Cheers  and  cheats  the  pondering  eye. 

From  the  leafy  bowers  of  youth,     . 

Bowers  where  breathes  the  scented  spring 
Manhood's  pursuits  aeem,  in  sooth, 

To  lead  near  every  lovely  thing. 

Hope,  her  rainbow  o'er  the  scene, 
Bends,  and  sheds  deluding  light ; 

And  Jj>ve  oft  waves  his  torch  between 
The  shifting  snows,  to  charm  our  sight. 

Well  I  we  wend  through  manhood's  ways. 

Try  its  pleasures,  feel  its  fire, 
Flitting  Hope  still  mocks  our  gaze, 

Still  the  trooping  Joys  retire. 

Now  the  path  of  age  is  seen 

Bending  down  the  slope  of  eve, 
But  the  landscape  still  looks  green, 

Still  Hope's  dancing  lights  deceive- 
Last,  thick  clouds  of  darkness  spread 

Where  the  fatal  pathway  tends, 
Thither  sad  and  slow  we  tread, 

Sink— and  thus  our  dreaming  ends. 
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SOME  RRMARKS  ON  1'IIE  STATB  OP  SOCIETY  IN  INDIA. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Oriental  Herald. 

.-  Sir, — Though  the  observations  I  have  to  offer  may  not  be  ori- 
ginal, yet  I  have  do  doubt  of  their  appearing  ho  to  many  of  your 
readers.  Many  who  have  courage  to  face  a  Review  or  a  Magazine 
cannot  muster  up  resolution  sufficient  to  attempt  the  formidable  vo- 
lumes of  the  historian  and  philosopher:  it  may,  therefore,  not  be 
wholly  useless  to  repeat  here  what  may,  perhaps,  be  found  else- 
where, inasmuch  as  it  may  convey  useful  information  to  those  who 
are  accustomed  to  confine  themselves  solely  to  reading  the  periodical 
publications  of  the  day.  Numbers  do  this,  and  form  opinions  on  sub- 
jects of  the  greatest  importance  from  what,  they  happen  to  find 
there  respecting  them.  If  the  ideas  they  meet  with  there  be  correct, 
so  will  be  their  opinions,  and  vice  vend. 

Unfortunately,  there  is  another  class  of  readers  equally  numerous, 
who  may  be  termed  belles  lettres  men,  and  who  have,  indeed,  a 
most  insatiate  appetite  for  reading,  but  who  confine  themselves  to 
works  of  which  reasoning  forms  a  very  small  part.  The  works  of 
die  sentimental  poet,  and  sentimental  novelist,  and  the  agreeable 
biographer,  are  sought  after  by  them,  while  those  of  men  who  can 
instruct  and  improve  mankind  are  shunned  as  imamusing ;  or,  if 
read,  are  read  without  pleasure  and  without  instruction.  To  get  men 
to  think,  who  read  simply  for  amusement,  is  almost  impossible  ;  the 
most  that  can  generally  be  done  is,  to  get  them  to  form  right 
opinions  without  thinking.  Having  no  settled  principles  by  which 
they  can  come  to  a  conclusion,  they  are  apt  to  follow  implicitly  what 
others  say ;  and  he  who  puts  his  ideas  in  the  most  agreeable  form, 
is  sure  to  have  the  greatest  number  of  believers.  The  Magazine  a 
man  reads  is  usually  his  guide  on  all  public  subjects  ;  and  a  laugh,  or 
a  witty  thing  there,  often  establishes  an  opinion,  which  a  "  demon- 
stration as  rigorous  as  that  of  Euclid"  cannot  afterwards  overturn. 
This  adds  greatly  to  the  importance  of  such  publications,  and  ren- 
ders them  most  active  instruments  of  good,  or  the  direct  contrary. 
It  would  be  well  if  they  would  always  endeavour  to  inculcate  useful 
ideas,  in  preference  to  administering  to  that  nauseous,  sentimentality 
which  eo  generally  prevails.  I  do  not  mean  that  they  should  drew 
themselves  in  a  stiff  buckram  suit  of  philosophy,  for  that  woula  de- 
feat the  end  in  view,  but  that  they  should  laugh  on  the  right  side, 
and  should  put  sense  in  so  agreeable  a  form,  that  it  should  be  quite 
as  attractive  as  nonsense.  And,  to  quote  poetical  authority,  which, 
by  the  by,  is  generally  none  of  the  best ;  bnt,  however,  men  do  not 
seem  to  have  changed  much  in  this  respect  from  Tasso  s  time  to  the 
present: — 

Sai  che  la  corre  il  mondo,  ove  pii'i  versi 
Di  sue  dolceize  il  lusingluer  Paraaso ; 
Herald,  Vol.  9.  E 
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E  die  1  veto  condito  in  molli  van, 
1  piu  schivi  aJleltandi)  ha  persuaso. 
Com  aU'egro  buciul  porgiamo  alpeni 
Di  soare  Ticor  gli  orh  del  vaso  : 
Succhi  amari,  iugannato,  intanto  ei  bete, 
£  dall'  inganno  suo  vita  riceve. 

Aa  tht  'OrieDtal  Herald'  relate*  peculiarly  to  India,  perhaps  it 
may  not  be  wholly  unacceptable  to  its  readers,  if  1  should  endeavour 
to  expose  a  few  of  the  erroneous  opinions  formed  by  the  world  gene- 
rally respecting  that  country.  My  reasonings,  if  I  dare  use  that 
term,  may  not  be  new  to  thinking  men,  but  I  think  they  will  be  so  to 
belles  lettrat  readers.  I  may,  however,  fall  into  sad  disgrace,  as  I 
am  about  to  treat  a  very  sentimental  subject  in  a  very  unsentimental 
manner. 

India,  Persia,  and  Arabia,  are,  strictly  speaking,  the  regions  of 
romance  ;  with  them  are  always  associated  ideas  of  happiness  and 
innocence ;  poets  have  dressed  them  in  the  most  gorgeous  attire, 
and  have  expended  on  them  every  epithet  which  their  imaginations 
could  supply,  expressive  of  praise  and  admiration.  Now  all  this 
may  be  very  well  In  poetry,  but  it  is  miserably  deficient  in  truth  ; 
and  its  effects  are  sadly  mischievous,  as  it  misleads  the  judgment, 
and  inclines  us  to  view  all  subjects  connected  with  India  in  a  very 
false  light.  One  could  be  led,  perhaps,  to  forgive  the  poets  this 
sort  of  imposition :  indeed,  to  reduce  them  to  sober  truth  would 
greatly  diminish  their  numbers  and  effect,  though  every  one  must 
allow  it  would  wonderfully  increase  their  usefulness.  But  that  grave 
judges,  and  travellers,  and  pseudo-philosphers,  should  give  such 
glowing  descriptions  of  the  happiness  of  India,  aa  are  to  be  found 
In  the  pages  of  many  of  the  writers  of  the  last  and  even  of  the  pre- 
sent century,  is  truly  astonishing.  Were  we  to  put  faith  in  all 
they  hare  told  us,  we  should  suppose  that  the  inhabitants  of  those 
happy  regions  were  not  included  in  the  original  curse.  Primeval 
simplicity,  (which,  by  the  by,  is  a  very  equivocal  term,  and  often 
raises  my  heterodox  associations,)  innocence,  wisdom,  uncomipted 
wisdom,  are  said  to  be  their  portion.  It  would  seem  that  laws  were 
of  little,  nay,  of  no  service  whatever  there;  that  justice  was  a 
sort  of  innate  principle  amongst  them;  that,  in  short,  nothing 
could  be  better,  happier,  and  wiser,  than  the  inhabitants  of  China, 
India,  Persia,  and  Arabia.  This  opinion  is  still  very  generally  enter- 
tained :  it  is  supposed,  that  wherever  Europeans,  and  European 
manners,  and  European  refinement,  and  corruption  have  not  pene- 
trated, there  all  this  happiness  is  still  enjoyed;  that  the  inhabi- 
tants there  still  pass  their  blissful  days,  and  equally  blissful  nights, 
on  interrupted  by  care  or  by  misery ;  that  poets,  love  sick  poets 
sing — that  lovely,  love-sick  damsels  listen ;  that  the  former  are 
always  eloquent,  and  the  latter  always  kind ;  that  bowers  are 
always  blossoming — that  couches  of  roses  are  always  spread  ;  that 
men  are  not  selfish,  not  avaricious,  not  unjust.  All  this  is  a  most 
charming  picture.   •  But  1*  H  true?    The  same  was- said  of  the  North 
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i  Indian*,  and  nay  bo  laid  of  any  nation  of  whom  we 
know  little,  by  men  who  know  nothing  of  the  causes  of  the  misery 
and  happiness  of  mankind.  The  lavage*  of  America  were  represent- 
ed aa  brave,  generous,  and  hospitable,  happy  because  free,  and 
free  because  uncomipted.  A  softer  and  more  glowing  picture  was 
drawn  of  Eastern  manners  ;  but  both  the  descriptions  are  equally 
false.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  die  jargon  of  the  antient  writers  is  going 
out  of  fashion,  and  that  nations  will  not  be  said  to  hare  been 
mined  from  luxury  and  corruption ;  but  that  men  will  understand 
that  all  nations,  whether  eastern  or  western,  whether  dwellers  in  the 
beautiful  and  oft-lauded  valley  of  Circataia,  or  in  that  unromaittie 
place  called  England,  will  be  equally  unhappy,  so  long  as  any  who 
have  the  interest,  have  also  the  power,  to  oppress  them. 

India,  when  seen  through  the  medium  of  poetry  and  romance, 
and  until  Mr.  Mill's  <  History  of  British  India,  it  was  seen  through 
no  other,  appears  delightful ;  but  if  we  establish  some  sort  of  principle 
to  judge  the  happiness  of  mankind  by,  we  shall  find  her  to  have  been 
in  a  most  deplorable  state  of  degradation  and  misery.  However  bad 
the  government  of  the  East  India  Company  may  be,  and  bad  enough 
it  is,  yet  India  has  gained  materially  by  the  change  from  her  Mogul 
to  her  European  masters,  and  her  Mogul  conquerors  were  far  supe- 
rior to  her  Native  Princes. 

If  a  traveller  should  relate  that  he  had  seen  a  nation  perfectly 
happy;  if  .he  should  tall  such  marvellous  stories  concerning  the 
simplicity  and  innocence  of  the  inhabitants ;  and  if  he  should  as- 
sert that  food  could  be  procured  there  with  half  the  labour  We  are 
accustomed  to  bestow  on  it;  and  if  at  the  same  time  he  should  say 
that  the  inhabitants  were  of  the  human  species, — the  philosopher 
would  not  be  certain  that -they  were  so  happy  as  the  credulous  travel- 
ler represented  them  to  be,  until  be  had  obtained  a  satisfactory  an- 
swer to  the  question — what  is  the  form  of  their  government,  and 
what  are  the  laws  of  this  happy  nation  ?  The  greater  number  of 
the  traveller's  auditory  would  doubtless  consider  this  question  quite 
unnecessary,  especially  if  the  traveller  had  taken  care  to  describe 
his  happy  nation  in  poetic  strains — if  he  had  described  the  country 
a*  one  in  which  "  the  balmy  south  was  ever  breathing,"  and  talked 
a  great  deal  about  groves  of  palms,  and  gardens  of  roses,  and  rung 
the  changes  usual  on  such  occasions  ; — under  such  circumstances  to 
be  broken  in  upon  by  such  a  question  as,  "  what  is  the  form 
of  their  government,"  &c,  would  be  exceedingly  disagreeable,  and 
most  probably  the  impertinent  catechiser  would  receive  no  reply ; 
which  it  is  more  than  probable  that  the  traveller  could  not  give ; 
but  we  will  suppose  an  extraordinary  case— we  will  suppose  the  tra- 
veller both  able  and  willing  to  give  the  desired  information ;  If  the 
answer  should  be,  that  the  form  of  the  government  was  an  absolute 
despotism,  and  that  the  laws  were  such  as  hereditary  priests  and  here- 
ditary monarch*  chose  to  make  them,  the  doubts  of  the  querist  would 
nb  longer  remain;  he  could  and  would  assert,  that,  however  the  tra- 
veller might  declaim,  a  nation  under  such  circumstances  cttold  not 
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be  happy.  That  he  would  be  justified  in  this  assertion,  the  prin- 
ciples of  human  nature  prove  beyond  a  doubt.  It  is  a  very  unfortu- 
nate thing,  but  nevertheless  very  true,  that  men  have  a  great  desire 
to  obtain  die  means  of  pleasure  without  any  labour  of  their  own  ; 
and  it  is  also  true  that  almost  all  the  objects  of  desire  are  only  to  be 
obtained  by  labour :  the  only  way  then  to  get  these  good  things 
without  our  own  labour,  is  to  make  others  work  for  us ;  but  this, 
though  very  pleasant  to  the  one  party,  ii  far  from  being  bo  to  the 
other,  and  consequently  men  generally  become  restive  undor  such 
circumstances,  being  desirous  of  enjoying  what  they  produce.  Now 
this  is  a  very  dangerous  propensity  on  the  part  of  the  many,  be- 
cause by  that  means  the  few  would  be  reduced  to  work  for  them- 
selves. The  most  effectual  mode  yet  discovered  to  repress  this  great 
evil,  is  to  point  the  anger  of  the  gods  against  it.  The  thunder- 
twit  is  soon  manufactured,  and,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  it  effect,  is 
lodged  in  the  hands  of  a  select  number  of  persons,  known  by  differ- 
ent names  in  different  countries :  they  are  called  Magi  in  Persia, 
Brahmins  in  India,  and  were  formerly  called  Druids  in  England, (the 
last  name  has,  however,  gone  out  of  fashion  here).  These  persons, 
stimulated  by  interest,  soon  spread  sufficient  fear  among  the  rebel- 
lious, by  threatening  them  with  the  thunder  which  they  most  im- 
pudently assert  to  be  heaven-made.  They,  by  this  means,  obtain 
unlimited  authority ;  the  people  are  fleeced,  and  the  plunder  is 
shared  between  the  earthly  rulers  and  the  heavenly  delegates ;  the 
great  body  of  the  people  are  miserable,  but  then,  oh,  happy  state  I 
there  are  a  few  who  live '  in  esse,  and  contemplate  their  own 
superiority ;  and  then  that  capital  maxim  is  put  forth  which  may 
be  Englished  thus  : — 

That  those  who  think  must  govern  those  who  toil. 
That  this  has  been  the  case  in  every  country,  history  proves. 
Men  have  never  known  the  means  of  securing  good  government;  a 
few  have  obtained  power,  and  then  the  consequence  has  been,  that 
the  many  have  laboured  to  support  them  in  idleness,  and  have  suf- 
fered tbe  most  deplorable  misery  for  their  enjoyment  But  it  may  be 
asked,  what  has  this  to  do  with  India? — Every  thing;  for  if  ever  a 
country  was  rendered  miserable  by  bad  government,  that  country 
was  India.  It  groaned  under  an  absolute  monarchy,  aided  by  the 
most  intolerant  religion  that  ever  man  invented.  Other  lawgivers 
have  been  content  with  saddling  an  hereditary  priesthood  on  the 
people,  and  with  making  them  superior  to  the  rest  iu  something 
like  a  moderate  degree ;  but  Brahma,  or  whoever  it  was  that  may  be 
considered  the  contriver  of  this  precious  system,  took  care  to  set  his 
priests  so  far  above  the  rest,  as  to  make  it  sacrilege  for  some  of  the 
unhappy  remainder  to  touch  one  of  this  reverend  body.  I  will  quote 
a  passage  from  the  celebrated  work  of  Mr.  Mill: — "The  least 
disrespect  to  one  of  this  sacred  order,  is  the  most  atrocious  of  crimes. 
For  contumelious  language  to  a  Brahmin,  says  the  law  of  Menu,  a 
Sudra  most  have  on  iron  style,  ten  fingers  long,  thrust  red  hot  into 
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liia  month  ;  and  fur  offering  to  give  instruction  to  priesta,  hot  oil  must 
be  poured  into  hia  mouth  and  ears."— This  certainly  denotes  a  moat 
agreeable  and  romantic  state  of  society :  but,  for  my  own  particu- 
lar living,  I  should  chooae  a  country  where  things  were  ordered  a 
little  differently ;  I  should  be  inclined  to  seek  a  country  where,  if  a 
man  should  have  the  will,  he  should  yet  not  have  the  power,  of  put- 
ting a  style  red  hot,  and  ten  fingers  long,  into  my  mouth.  And 
though  no  man  is  less  likely  than  myself  to  assault  any  reverend  per- 
son, or  even  to  offer  him  any  advice,  yet  an  extraordinary  event 
might  lead  me  to  commit  this  heinous  offence,  and  I  should  then 
wish  a  punishment  commensurate  to  it.  And  I  should  wish,  more- 
over, (as  without  it  men  cannot  be  happy,)  that  the  happiness  of 
one  man  should  be  considered  of  equal  importance  with  that  of  an- 
other ;  and  that,  whether  a  man  might  be  supposed  to  have  sprung 
from  a  god's  head  or  his  feet,  he  should  be  equally  protected ;  or, 
at  least,  should  be  so  until  positive  evidence  were  brought,  that  the 
god  had  recourse  to  this  strange  mode  of  delivery  for  the  production 
of  mankind. 

But,  to  speak  seriously ,  can  it  be  supposed  that  men  in  such  a  state 
as  every  traveller  has  described  the  inhabitants  of  India  to  have 
been,  could  be  any  thing  but  miserable? — and  when  we  say  men, 
we  mean  the  community  at  large.  Nations  governed  by  despotic 
monarch*,  without  the  further  evil  of  a  moat  debasing  religion,  can 
have  no  security  for  their  happiness. — Take  Rome  as  an  example ; 
and  we  may  confidently  assert,  that  at  no  period  could  mankind  under 
the  sway  of  Rome  be  said  to  have  been  happy.  At  distant  intervals, 
the  city  itself  was  under  the  sway  of  men  who  wished  well  to  man- 
kind ;  at  least  they  were  not  such  monsters  as  some  that  afflicted 
that  unhappy  nation.  For  this,  however,  there  was  no  security: 
the  death  of  one  man  might,  in  one  moment,  render  the  whole  nation 
miserable.  But  even  in  these  times  of  prosperity,  the  distant  pro- 
vinces were  exposed  to  the  rapacity  of  delegated  governors.  Who 
was  to  complain  of  them  ? — The  emperor  was  at  a  distance,  unable 
to  learn  the  situation  in  which  the  people  were  placed  ;  impunity 
would  induce  men  to  commit  every  enormity  for  the  furtherance 
of  their  own  welfare,  and  the  provinces  would  be  drained  for  the  pur- 
pose of  satisfying  the  desires  of  successive  governors.  But  the  situa- 
tion of  India  was  still  worse:  they  were  without  protection  of  any 
sort  of  good  government;  they  suffered  under  the  extortion  of  their 
rulers  of  every  denomination,  from  the  monarch  to  the  lowest  col- 
lector of  the  revenue ;  they  laboured  under  a  most  dreadful  super- 
stition ;  and,  above  all,  they  were  divided  into  classes  or  castes, 
which  of  itself  was  sufficient  to  render  the  greater  number  miserable. 
For  it  contained  within  itself  the  source  of  every  evil:  it  prevented 
all  improvement,  it  prevented  all  approach  towards  a  spirit  of  uni- 
versal benevolence;  it  created  a  spirit  of  hatred  and  pride;  it  con- 
ferred on  one  set  of  men  improper  power,  and  subjected  another  to 
the  contempt,  nay,  even  the  abhorrence  of  the  others.  I  will  again 
quote  Mr.  Mill : — "  As  much  as  the  Brahmin  is  an  object  of  intense 
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reverence,  so  much  U  the  Sudre  an  object  of  contempt,  and  even  of 
abhorrence,  to  the  other  classes  of  hie  countrymen.  The  business  of 
the  Sudru  is  servile  labour,  and  their  degradation  is  inhuman.  Not 
only  ia  the  moat  abject  and  grovelling  submission  imposed  upon  them 
aa  a  religioue  duty,  but  they  are  driven  from  their  just  and  equal 
share  In  all  the  advantages  of  the  social  institution.  The  crimes 
which  they  commit  against  others  are  more  severely  punished  than 
those  of  any  other  delinquent,  while  the  crimes  which  others  com- 
mit against  them  are  more  gently  punished  than  those  of  any  other 
sufferers."'  This  exhibits  a  picture  which  it  is  impossible  for  any 
one  not  to  understand ;  where  such  things  were  law,  mankind  could 
not  be  happy. 

The  most  correct  guide  we  can  have  to  judge  of  the  happiness  of  na- 
tions is  the  law  and  government ;  without  these  are  good,  however 
beautiful  the  climate,  however  fertile  the  soil  may  be,  the  lot  of  the 
greatest  part  of  mankind  must  be  misery ;  this  rule  holds  good  in 
the  south,  and  in  the  north. ;  whether  we  judge  of  India  or  of  Eng- 
land. The  happiness  of  a  nation  ia  made  up  of  the  happiness  of 
each  individual  taken  separately.  To  judge,  then,  of  the  security  for 
the  whole  nation,  we  may  take  the  example  of  one  man  ;  and  when 
we  find  there  is  no  security  for  the  continuance  of  his  prosperity,  in 
as  far  as  it  depends  on  political  causes,  there  also  we  may  be  sure  there 
exists  no  security  for  the  happiness  of  alL 

la  addition  to  this  insecurity  of  property,  there  may  exist  a  se- 
cond most  powerful  instrument  of  evil.  Public  opinion,  that  is,  the 
opinion  of  the  strongest  party,  may  give  birth  to  a  system  of  unpro- 
ductive suffering  amongst  the  whole  community.  This  may  be  dot  us 
through  the  instrumentality  of  a  religion  such  as  that  of  the  Brah- 
mins, which  prescribes  a  rule  of  incessant  mortification,  and  which 
has  set  out  the  community  into  different  lots,  apportioning  to  each  a 
certain  number  of  privileges, — to  some  a  great  number,  toothers  a 
very  few.  There  cannot  be  imagined  a  more  efficient  mode  of  pro- 
ducing unhappinesa.  • 

1.  In  considering  the  first  cause  of  misery  that  I  have  mentioned; 
viz.,  the  insecurity  of  property,  it  is  necessary  to  bear  in  mind  in  how 
great  a  degree  property  is  the  means  of  happiness ;  and  then  we  cut 
understand  what  evil  is  created  by  insecurity. 

The  only  means  of  relieving  those  wants  to  which  we  are  subject 
by  nature,  such  as  hunger  and  cold,  is  by  property ;  viz.,  food,  cloth- 
ing, dec.  And  inasmuch  as  these  wants  are  well  satisfied,  so  are  we 
happy.  Property  is  produced  by  labour,  but  labour  is  pain :  and  all 
that  makes  men  undergo  that  pain  is  to  avoid  a  greater,  by  means  of 
the  produce  of  labour.  But  if  this  produce  be  taken  away,  the  pain 
is  undergone  without  the  recompense.    The  unfortunate  being  who 

■  It  would  have  been  well  for  mankind  If  historians  bad  generally  followed 
enchapum  as  Mr.  Mill  has  formed  for  himself.  He  has  applied  philosophy 
to  history  more  successfully  than  any  of  bis  predecessors,  and  be*  given  as 
a  sura  test  by  which  we  can  judge  of  the  happiness  of  any  nation. 
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labours  for  another,  bears  the  share  of  evil  that  ought  to  he  appor- 
tioned to  two,  and  has  only  half  the  burden  of  pleasure  belonging  to 
one ;  he  therefore  has  a  much  greater  share  of  pain  than  the  other 
has  obtained  of  pleasure.  If  he  labours  In  uncertainty  respecting 
the  enjoyment  of  his  produce,  he  is  under  circumstances  acutely  pain- 
ful and  discouraging :  the  uncertainty  diminishes  his  exertion,  and. 
forbids  him  to  form  those  pleasing  anticipations  that  constitute  so 
great  a  shate  of  our  happiness.  Nothing  but  the  dread  of  starvation 
impels  him  to  labour ;  and  as  soon  as  that  want  is  satisfied,  he 
neglects  his  task,  and  seeks  in  indolence  bis  only  means  of  enjoy- 
ment. In  such  a  state,  want,  suffering,  and  ignorance,  must  be 
the  portion  of  the  people.  Such  was  the  situation  of  India.  The 
labourer  could  never  count  upon  his  enjoying  what  he  had  produced. 
He  was  always  called  upon  to  supply  the  wants  of  an  extravagant 
government,  and  the  desires  of  an  idle  and  rapacious  priesthood. 
If  he  accumulated  property,  his  danger  was  increased,  as  he  thus 
offered  to  his  surrounding  enemies  many  and  more  vulnerable  points 
to  be  attacked ;  he  was,  consequently,  careless  of  the  future, — poor, 
idle,  and  ignorant. 

2.  As  to  the  second  cause  of  misery,  viz.,  the  public  opinion 
which  gives  birth  to  a  system  of  unproductive  suffering,  India  exhi- 
bits one  of  the  most  striking  examples;  and  perhaps  in  no  country 
has  it  been  carried  to  so  dreadful  an  extent. 

As  there  are  certain  quantities  of  pain  which  men  must  neces- 
sarily undergo,  they  cannot  possibly  be  completely  happy ;  but  the 
great  object  is,  to  reduce  this  paiu  to  the  smallest  possible  extent, 
and  not  by  any  means  to  add  to  what  is  already  unavoidable.  We 
are  subject  to  certain  physical  evils  that  continually  beset  us,  such 
is  the  pain  of  exertion  necessary  to  produce  our  subsistence,  sick- 
ness, and  death.  These,  however  perfect  the  system  of  government 
nay  be,  we  cannot  escape ;  and  they  are  in  themselves  sufficient, 
without  any  thing  being  superadded.  Any  prescribed  rule,  there- 
fore, that  increases  this  pain,  without  at  the  same  time  producing  a 
counterbalancing  good,  is  the  cause  of  what  I  have  called  unpro- 
ductive suffering.  The  religion  of  Brahma  is  made  up  of  these  ob- 
servances, and  exercises  a  continual  control  over  the  community. 
That  religion  is  the  most  dreadful,  which  not  only  at  distinct  and 
distant  intervale  imposes  great  masses  of  unnecessary  suffering,  but 
which  also  inculcates  a  never-ccansg  nils  of  privation.  By  every 
necessary  act  during  his  life,  the  Hindoo  is  reminded  of  his  situation 
of  suffering:  he  is -hourly  subjected  to  evils  arising  wholly  from  his 
fear  of  offending  bis  gods  or  his  priests;  he  dreads  pollution  from 
every  thing  that  surrounds  him ;  and  to  free  himself  from  this  sup- 
posed stain,  he  thinks  himself  obliged  to  undergo  fasting, "prayer,  and 
often  subjects  himself  to  flagellation,  and  the  torment  of  being  fixed 
in  one  position,  and  that  a  painful  one,- for  years.  Torments  the  most 
horrid  be  believes  the  surest  way  of  appeasing  the  wrath  and  concili- 
ating the  favour  of  his  divinities.  The  state  of  mind  that  manifests 
itself  in  such  extravagances  must  be  dreadful ;  and  it  must  be  consi- 
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dered  not  only  in  regard  to  the  individual  undergoing  this  voluntary 
pain,  bat  alio  in  regard  to  the  whole  society.  It  is  evident  that  fear 
must  be  predominant  in  the  mind  of  every  body  who  cad  suppose 
such  torments  beneficial  to  the  sufferer.  And  although  it  may  not 
be  so  intense,  as  in  the  unhappy  being  himself,  yet  it  must  be  con- 
siderable, otherwise  he  would  not  be  considered  an  object  worth;  of 
regard.  The  continual  privations  of  the  Hindoos,  and  the  great  tor- 
ments they  sometimes  undergo  by  way  of  penance,  with  the  voluntary 
sacrifice  they  often  make  of  their  lives,  proves  that  their  religion  com- 
bines every  essential  quality  for  being  a  powerful  instrument  of  evil. 
Of  the  division  of  the  people  into  castes,  no  more  need  be  said  after 
the  quotation  from  Mr.  Mill.  Hatred  was  by  it  made  a  religious 
duty,  and  every  act  of  injustice  and  cruelty  was  sanctioned  by  au- 
thority from  heaven. 

After  contemplating  such  a  state  of  things,  no  one,  I  think,  can 
put  faith  in  any  person  who  should  represent  the  people  of  India  as 
happy  and  innocent  Innocent  they  could  not  be,  when  they  prac- 
tised such  atrocities  towards  one  another;  and  happiness  is  out  of 
the  question,  under  such  a  government  and  such  a  religion.  And 
though  poets  should  unceasingly  repeat — 

Let  India  wear  her  jewelled  turban  still,— 
no  nuui  of  common  sense  or  of  ho  inanity  would  wish  to  see  a  nation 
again  subject  to  so  dreadful  a  system. 

J.A.R. 


PROM  THB  DEPARTED. 

Aortfl  thou  lovely  oue  I  whose  steadfast  tongue 

Hath  long  denied  me,  and  doth  still  deny; 

Far  from  my  country's  bosom  ever  flung, 

Yet  still  for  thee  in  solitude  to  sigh, 

And  bless,  till  death,  thy  lonely  memory, 

I  go ; — remembered  but  by  faithful  few ; 

Yet  when  afar  my  requiem  hymn  is  sung 

O'er  my  low  grave,  wilt  thou  with  mournful  yew, 

My  empty  cenotaph  in  swelling  anguish  stiewT— 

Wilt  thou  deny  to  former  times  a  tear, 

And  learn,  unmoved,  that  I  am  deadly  cold, 

When  strangers  tell  thee  of  my  sable  bier, 

And  say  they  heard  my  solemn  death-bell  knolled, 

And  saw  me  shrouded  in  mv  last  pale  fold;— 

Or  haply  say,  uncertain,  "  there  was  one 

Of  silent,  pensive  melancholy,  there, 

Of  whom  we  know  but  by  his  nameless  stone. 

He  lived  in  desolation,  and  is  dead  and  gone"? 
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Awjie  from  thy  lethargic  sleep, 
In  gory  blood  thy  fury  steep ; 
Conscience!  awake, 
Thy  terrors  take, 
And  hurl  within  the  heart  thine  angry  spear  I 
Ye  ministers  of  wrath  draw  near, 

And  join  the  vengeful  synod  of  the  skies  ! 
Ye  murd'rous  imps,  upon  the  tempest  nurst, 
The  magic  durance  of  your  fetters  burst  1 
Azyonica,'  rise, 
And  ready  for  a  deathful  deed, 
On  wings  of  madness  speed  1 
Impatient  of  commands. 
The  milk-white  Nandi'  stands, 
And  pawing,  pants  to  bear  his  ling'ring  lord. 
With  one  tremendous  crash 
Dread  Siva  mounts,  and  grasps  the  rein , — 
He  sounds  the  quiv'ring  lash, 
And  at  his  vengeful  word, 
Destruction  hovers  o'er  his  lurid  train. 
From  his  central  eye 
Volcanic  flames  fly ; 
The  Damans  *  sound, 
The  skulls  rattle  round 


And  brandishing  the  Trisula,*  he  goes 
To  gather  laurels  from  the  field  of  woes. 
His  Sacti  *  on  the  God  attends, 
A  willing  course  to  blood  she  bends ;—   - 
In  fearful  awnings  o'er  their  direful  heads, 
Th'  obedient  Heav*n  a.  naming  Prab'hs'  sends. 


Terror,  before  him,  shakes  the  warlike  lance, 
And  fell  confusion  issues  from  his  glance ; 
Before  him,  Brahma  wraps  his  eyes  in  sleep, 
And  years  on  years  in  sad  oblivion  creep. 
Meanwhile,  Hyagriva  ?  sought  the  listless  pole, 
And  from  his  lips  the  sacred  Vedas  stole, 


1  The  Queen  of  the  Nagas,  or  Serpents. 

■  Vrisbft,  Siva's  Bull,  called  also  Nandi.        *  The  drums  beaten  before  bin 

«  The  trident.        *  His  consort,  or  personified  energy.        °  A  Nimbus. 

7  A  Daitya. 
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And  Patala'  in  dread  array 

Sent  forth  its  fiends  to  upper  day. 
The  Daemons  Tage : — the  Earth  astonish'd  flees, 
And  lies  immergM  beneath  die  wond'ring  Seas. 

Indra'  bursts  through'the  dark'ned  skies, 

And  bids  fierce  hurricanoes  rise. 

The  Queen  of  Death  sits  on  th'  abyss, 

ADd  Yama's™  serpents  round  her  hiss; 
Evolved  from  her  lip?  a  venom'd  train 
Tumultuate  o'er  the  sea's  tempestuous  plain. 
Tis  darkness  all,  save  where  the  lightning's  glare 
Displays  the  fiends,  who  crowd  th  empouon'd  air, 
Save  where  each  flash  the  sable  hosts  betray'd, 
Which  prowl'd  along  in  that  continued  shade. 
Then,  fierce  Varans  ■'  laves  the  thund'ring  clouds, 
While  mist  on  mist  his  angry  bosom  shrouds, 
Pavan  "  in  ire,  the  mighty  tempest  sent, 
While  clap  on  clap  the  heav'nly  conclave  rent; 
These  join id  with  hellish  pow'rs,  in  boist'rous  mirth, 
Rave  on  the  desolate  ruins  of  the  Earth. 

Yet,  short  their  rage,  Narayan's  "  eye 

Darts  through  the  gloom— the  cohorts  By : 

The  God  in  Matsya-form  «  conceal'd 

His  own  almighty  will  reveal'd, 

And  bursting  forth  in  myriad  rays, 

Bade  a  new  Kalpa'5  sound  his  praise. 


Spirit  of  Thought!  'tis  thine  to  tell 
The  theme  with  which  th'  Immortals  swell, 
To  sing  what  time  the  heav'nly  choir — 
Where  Men's l*  top  of  gorgeous  fire 
Transfixes  Heaven — in  council  high 
Sat  musing  "midst  the  boundless  sky. 
Pure  gold  "  adorns  its  glittering  side, 
■  But,  'round  it  hostile  snakes  abide. 
There,  trees  with  fruits  immortal  grow, 
There,  birds  their  various  notes  bestow; 
To  grace  this  ever-blooming  seat 
Both  Devas  "  and  Gand'harvas  "  meet ; 
There,  all  the  sons  of  Heav'n  repair ; 
There,  healing  plants  embalm  the  air : 
Harmonious  streams  in  verdant  grove, 
Meand'ring,  mark  the  maze  of  love ; 
Its  breadth  and  height  outstrips  the  ken, 
However  vast,  of  mortal  men. — 
To  this  bless'd  mount  the  heav'nly  train 
With  all  the  tribe  of  Suras*  came  ;-- 

*  Hell.        *  The  God  or  the  Firmament.        "  The  King  oF  Hell. 

11  The  God  of  the  Sea.  ,s  The  Cod  of  Tempest;.  "  Vishnu. 

14  The  Matsyavatara,  when  he  assumed  the  runs  of  a  fish. 

£  An  aee  or  boo.       "  A  Paradisaical  mountain.       '?  A  Hindoo  description. 

"  Good  spirits,  Divl,       "  Celestial  choristers.        -°  Good  spirits. 
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With  holy  contemplation  Bred 
Each  god  his  brother-god  inspired, 
How  beat  to  gain  their  Aim-it  lost, 
Die  bev'rage  of  th'  Immortal  Host. 
When  Krishikesha*1 : — "  Gods,  attend  I 
No  vain  delusive  voids  I  send  ; 
Herbs  sanative  and  fragrant  throw, 
And  chum  Kshiroda's*  waves  below; 
TTiun,  whilst  its  haughty  billows  rave, 
And  Mandar's  ■  top  in  fury  lave, 
Uprising  from  its  troubled  tide 
Your  eyes  shall  view  the  nectar  glide." 


Straight  to  his  task  each  Deva  hied, 
And  Mandar's  groaning  basis  plied, 
That  rock-like  mount  I  whose  awful  head  M 
With  clouds  on  clouds  o'errolling  spread, 
Lilce  burnish 'd  gold  of  flaming  hue, 
Burst  dazzling  on  the  startled  view. 
The  twining  creeper's  tendrils  hung 
Around  the  nests,  where  warblers  sung, 
From  which  Kerura's  a  magic  strain 
Flow'd  downwards  thrilling  to  the  plain, 
Whilst  at  its  base  the  tigers  howl, 
And  bears  and  lions  harshly  growl : 

got  this  discordance  can  confound 
e  chaim  of  that  melodious  sound,' 
Which  Rinnans  **  and  Apsars  ^  raise 
To  Krishikeslia's  boundless  praise,) 
So  far  beneath  the  earth  it  lies, 
As  up  it  rises  to  the  slues. 
What  Deva,  then,  of  matchless  sway, 
Can  hope  to  bear  the  mount  away  1 
What  spell  can  move  I  what  pow\  avail  1 
When  ev'ry  Deva's  labours  fail? 
For  Mandar  still  their  force  withstands, 
And  braves  the  Gods'  united  bands, 
Like  some  vast  rock,  which  billows  dash, 
And  angry  whirlwinds  idly  lash ; 
Or,  like  the  Swerga-throne**  on  high, 
Which,  though  loud  thunders  rend  the  sky, 
And  IleavVs  dire  element'ry  roar 
Whirl  forth  the  bolts  it  holds  in  store, 
Stands  like  a  God,  who  views  each  dart 
Innocuous  from  his  casque  depart. 


*'  Vishnu.  «  The  milky  ocean. 

B  The  mountain  with  which  It  was  churned. 

«  A  Hindoo  de<cription  of  it. 

a  Indian  bird  of  equal  celebrity  with  tbe  Persian  bulbul. 

»  Celestlan  dancers.  w  The  same. 

*"  Indra's  throne  In  tbe  firmament. 


\ 
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Shout,  Devas,  shout  1  ye  tuneful  choir 
Strike,  sweetly  strike,  the  hcav'nly  lyre ! 
Tii  glorious  garb,  with  flaming  eye, 
Haii,*"  the  mighty  God,  draws  nigh; 
Unbarred  stands  the  fount  of  light, 
Bare  lie  the  barriers  of  the  night : 
The  ether  trembles  at  his  nod, 
And  glitt'ring  Mandar  owns  its  God. 
Beside  him,  from  the  realms  above, 
Ananla's30  sinuous  windings  more, — 
One  grasp  of  that  tremendous  arm, 
Which  curbs  the  wave,  and  checks  the  storm. 
The  pond'rous  mount  on  Kurma11  laid, 
And  to  the  milky  sea  convey'd. 
'Round  it  the  dreadful  NagaM  coiled, 
And  with  his  bead  the  Devas  toiled 
To  whirl  the  mount,  and  chum  the  deep, 
Where  Samb'hu'g  "  long  lost  treasures  sleep.— 
Creation  shook : — Varuna  rose 
In  tumults  of  unending  throes; 
E'eu  Patala's  recesses  groan'd, — 
Its  Elephants9*  in  anguish  moan'd  ; 
Whilst  Indra  on  the  Serpent  plied, 
And  awful  Siva  with  him  vied ; 
Whilst  Daityas3*  stood  in  long  array, 
And  labour'd  for  a  year  and  day, 
And  eager  for  lh'  immortal  prize, 
Join'd  the  West  legions  of  the  skies. 
The  wond'ring  Heav'ns  bent  down  to  view ' 
The  toilingi  of  this  motley  crew. 


From  Siva's  lucid  ringlets  flow 
The  sacred  Ganges'  *«  streams  below ; 
There,  omnipresent  Vishnu  bears 
The  mount,  and  vet  the  labour  shares, 
And,  seated  on  the  summit,  views 
How  ev'ry  God  his  task  pursues. 
His  sight  pervading  ev'ry  place, 
Outstrips  each  thought,  and  fills  each  space, 
And  proves  that  all  things  wait  the  nod 
Of  Vishnu,  the  preserving  God. 
Vasoki's"  mouths  in  anguish  hiss, 
He  climbs  the  mount,  and  stirs  the  abyss ; 
Dark  streams  of  smoke  and  liquid  fire 
Ebullient  from  bis  head  perspire. 

*>  Vishnu.  *>  Viihnu'i  serpent. 

"  The  Kurm  avatars,  or  Viihnu'i  descent  in  the  form  of  a  tortoise. 

"  The  serpent.  M  Amriia. 

H  These  are  fabled  to  be  the  pillars  of  the  earth.  "  Evil  spirits. 

H  The  Ganges  was  fabled  to  flow  from  Siva's  riugieti. 

"  The  serpent  Ananta. 
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Pent  winds,  whkb  swell  the  pregnant  cloud, 

Whose  shades  th'  etherial  concave  shroud, 

With  lightning  barb'd  and  pelting  rain, 

Descend  upon  the  wearied  train. 

Kshiroda,  proud  of  heart,  rebels, 

And  from  his  angry  bottom  swells; 

Die  curdling  froth  thick  'round  them  flies, 

Hie  creamy  wares  on  waves  arise; 

So  due  his  rage,  so  dread  the  roar 

Of  breakers  banting  on  die  shore, 

That  not  the  thunder's  loudest  sound, 

("Though  Heav'n  and  Earth  alarm'd  rebound, 

Though  all  the  firmament  explode, 

And  shiverM  foil  the  Gods'  abode— 

Although  the  gaping  Earth  display 

TV  infernal  regions  to  the  day,) 

Could  with  those  foaming  mountains  vie, 

Which  war  against  the  daunted  sky. 

£  Tb  ht  continued.) 


THE  MEXICANS  A  CHINESE  COLONY — ANALOGY  OF  HKXICAN 
AND  HINDOO  ANTIQUITIES. 

It  ia  impossible  not  to  be  surprised  and  somewhat  humiliated  in 
discovering  that  the  Mexican  Indians,  from  a  vary  remote  period, 
have  possessed  an  astronomical  system  in  their  division  of  days, 
months,  years,  and  centuries,  which,  far  from  being  inferior  to,  ac- 
tually excels,  that  of  the  most  polished  nations  of  the  world.  It  is  in 
rain  that  sceptics,  on  the  score  of  American  advance  to  civilisation, 
resort  to  Greece,  to  Rome,  and  to  Egypt,  in  order  to  divest  the  Mexi- 
cans of  the  superior  talent  and  research  necessary  for  this  arrange- 
ment. From  the  earliest  times  in  Chaldea,  in  Greece,  in  Rome,  and 
in  Egypt,  the  zodiac  was  distributed  into  twelve  signs,  and  the  year 
into  twelve  months,  averaging  thirty  days.  This  fact  would  seem  to 
go  to  establish  a  connexion  between  the  Mexicans  and  the  Chinese. 
Indeed,  the  calendars  of  each  country  strikingly  agree  ;  for  both  na- 
tions have  no  more  than  360  days  to  the  year,  which  they  distribute 
into  eighteen  months  of  twenty  days  each  ;  both  (as  Acosla  states 
with  regard  to  the  Mexicans)  begin  their  year  on  the  26th  of  Febru- 
ary, and  both  add  five  intercalary  days  to  the  end  of  the  year.  They 
were  spent  among  the  Mexicans,  as  well  as  in  China,  and  throughout 
the  entire  East,  in  eating,  drinking,  and  diversions.  It  is  not  impro- 
bable from  this  circumstance,  as  well  as  from  their  hieroglypbical 
system,  and  the  Asiatic  character  of  their  deities,  that  the  Mexicans 
might  have  been  a  Chinese  colony  driven  out  by  the  irruption  of  Tar- 
tars, which  took  place  under  the  Tartar  Emperor  Coblai,  in  1279,  a 
period  which  agrees  with  the  date  of  the  traditional  commencement  of 
the  Mexican  monarchy. 
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The  astronomical  wheel,  preserved  in  a  painting  in  Mr.  Bullock's 
Museum,  bears  us  out  in  the  high  estimate  we  take  of  Mexican  pro- 
ficiency in  astronomy  ;  and  the  painting  illustrates  the  sculptured 
cycle  of  time  in  the  same  museum.  It  is  remarkable  that  Robertson 
('  History  of  America')  casts  doubts  on  the  authenticity  of  the  chro- 
nological wheel,  representing  the  manner  in  which  the  Mexicans 
computed  time,  which  was  copied  by  the  unfortunate  Boturioni,  and 
a  specimen  of  which  was  published  by  Carrieri.  "  If  it  be  genuine," 
he  coldly  says,  "  it  proves  that  the  Mexicans  had  arbitrary  characters 
which  represented  several  things  besides  numbers."  The  original  of  this 
chronological  wheel,  to  which  Acosta  also  refers,  is  evidently  that  in 
Bullock's  Musuem.  In  the  inner  circle  the  eighteen  months  are  re- 
presented by  their  appropriate  symbols,  and  in  the  outer,  the  cycle  qf 
fifty-two  years  is  represented  in  the  precise  characters  described  by 
Acosta:  the  first  year  being  Tothil,  or  the  rabbit)  the  next,  Cagli,  or 
the  house ;  the  third,  Tecptl,  or  the  flint ;  and  the  last,  AcatI,  or  the 
reed. 

The  cycle,  in  question,  is  evidently  constructed  so  as  to  represent  a 
wheel.  Now,  wheels  are  common  ornaments  of  Hindoo  temples,  and 
are  constantly  seen  in  the  hands  of  Indian,  Obinese,  and  Tartar 
deities.  The  sun,  in  the  form  of  a  human  face,  is  placed  in  the 
centre,  and  it  is  surrounded  by  a  symbol,  universal  throughout  the 
East,  of  the  two  conflicting  serpents  of  light  and  darkness,  of  good 
and  evil.  The  planetary  battlement  with  the  eight  houses  of  the 
planets,  which  constitute  the  third  circle  out  of  seven,  exhibit  the 
same  astrological  theory  which  was  current  in  Persia,  India,  and 
Ghaldea,  and  which  is  preserved  in  the  Rabbinical  Lephyroth  of  the 
Jews. 

In  Del  Reo's  '  Description  of  an  Antient  City  discovered  in  Gua- 
temala,' the  costume  is  very  similar  to  that  of  the  antient  Indian 
statues  of  Elephanta,  Ellora,  and  Canara.  Mexican  heroes  are  re- 
presented as  enthroned  on  couches  of  Hindoo  form ;  their  mode  of 
sitting  is  decidedly  Hindoo;  the  armlets  and  anklets,  the  lip  and  ear 
jewels,  are  all  of  Indian  extraction;  the  square  temples  surmounted 
with  three  fire  vases  have  great  analogy  with  those  of  Japan  ;  their 
high-places  for  sacrifice,  ascended  by  steps,  and  crowned  by  a  bal- 
lUstradcd  area  enshrining  the  worshipped  divinity,  are  clearly  of 
Chaldean  and  Asiatic  origin  ;  their  pyramids  of  graduated  stages, 
surmounted  by  shrines  of  the  Sun  and  Moon,  resemble  the  pyramidal 
flre  temples  of  India  and  Japan  ;  and  the  more  antient  of  the  many- 
zoned  pagodas  of  China.  They  are,  at  all  events,  of  purely  Asiatic 
character;  and  the  great  pyramids  of  Cholula,  Otumta,  and  antient 
Mexico,  the  two  former  of  which  exist,  have  been  already  supposed 
by  the  learned  to  have  been  constructed  after  the  traditional  model 
of  that  of  Belus  at  Babylon.  It  is  certain  that  they  were  surmounted 
by  shrines,  and  were  built  like  that  in  successively  narrowing  and 
graduated  stages. 
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B*  ttw  expulsion  of  the  Frenoh  from  the  Carnatic,  Bad  the  eleva- 
tion of  Mahomed  Ali  to  tbe  sovereignty  of  that  province,  errata  almost 
beyond  their  hopes,  the  English  beheld  themselves  the  real  masters 
in  all, that  part  of  India.  Tbe  difficulty  now  was,  to  determine  in  , 
what  proportion  the  advantages  of  success  should  be  divided  between 
thorn  and  the  Nuwaub.  During  the  war,  they  had  constantly  pro- 
claimed Mahomed  All's  indisputable  right  to  the  throne,  and  repre- 
sented themselves  not  so  much  his  allies,  as  the  disin  teres  tod  aaserton 
of  right  and  justice.  But  the  contest  being  closed,  their  enemies 
removed,  and  the  Nuwaub  himself  become  their  dependent,  their 
adoration  of  right  and  justice  began  to  cool,  while  the  cupidity  en- 
kindled by  the  near  prospect  of  gain,  usurped  entire  possession  of  their 
minds. 

Before  the  surrender  of  the  French  in  Pondieherry,  according  to 
conditions  agreed  upon  between  the  Nuwaub  and  the  English,  the 
former  was  to  pay  annually  to  the  Company  twenty-sight  lacs  of 
rupees,  until  the  expenses  of  tbe  war  should  be  entirely  paid  off ;  the 
East  India  Company  were  not  to  countenance  the  disobedience  of  the 
local  Governors,  suffer  their  officers  to  interfere  in  the  affairs  of  the 
country ,  hoist  their  flag  on  any  fort,  or  refuse  to  assist  his  officers  in 
the  collection  of  the  revenue.  Other  conditions  also  were  stated, 
but  these  were  the  principal.  Aisoon,  however,  as  the  war  was  con- 
cluded, the  President  and  Council,  perceiving  the  dependent  condi- 
tion of  the  Nowanb,  and  bis  inability  to  resist  oppression,  presented  a 
demand  for  fifty  lacs  of  rupees,  which,  being  unable  to  evade,  the 
wretched  prince,  by  encumbering  himself  with  obligations  and  debts, 
complied  with.  Next  he  was  required  to  repay  the  expenses  of  the 
siege  of  Pondicberry  ;  and  to  tbis  likewise  he  agreed,  on  condition 
that  he  should  receive  all  the  stores  taken  in  the  place.  Of  these 
stores,  however,  he  was  entirely  defrauded  by  the  rapacity  of  tbe 
Company's  servants,  and  the  base  connivance  of  their  masters. 

The  Carnatic  having  for  many  years  been  ravaged  and  devastated 
bywar,  and  plundered  by  subordinate  tyrants,  was  now  too  poor  by 
far  to  furnish  the  Nuwaub  with  adequate  resources;  and  therefore, 
being  pressed  by  the  exorbitant  demands  of  tbe  Company,  he  began 
to  count  upon  tbe  riches  of  bis  neighbours,  the  Governor  of  Vel lore, 
and  the  chiefs  of  Tanjore,  and  the  two  Marawars.  Vellore  lay  in  the 
Carnatic  territory,  bat  the  others  were  independent  principalities, 
sometimes  compelled  to  pay  tribute,  but  never  formally  incorporated 
with  tbe  Mogul  empire.  The  forces  of  Mahomed  Ali  being  entirely 
inadequate  to  the  conquest  of  these  districts,  he  applied  for  die  Com- 
pany'* aid,  and  obtained  their  co-operation  in  the  reduction  of  Vel- 
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line.  But  the  riches  of  this  place  foiling  far  short  of  expectation,  the 
English  began  to  abate  of  their  eagerness  for  war,  recommended 
negotiation,  spoke  of  the  King  of  Tanjore  as  a  sovereign  prince,  and, 
finally,  offered  themselves  as  mediators  between  the  two  parties. 

Though  this  mode  of  adjustment  was  peculiarly  objectionable  in 
the  view  of  the  Nuwaub,  the  Company  despatched  an  agent  to  Tan- 
jore with  the  terms  of  an  agreement  which  they  were  resolved  to 
confirm :  certain  arrears  and  tribute  were  to  be  paid  the  Nuwaub ; 
certain  districts  ceded  to  the  Rajah ;  but  Mahomed  AH  evincing 
great  reluctance  to  ratify  this  treaty,  Mr.  Pigot,  the  Madras  Presi- 
dent,' is  said  to  have  seised  the  Nuwaub's  seal,  and  applied  it  to  the 
paper.  The  sums  extorted  from  the  Rajah  by  this  violent  treaty 
being  much  smaller  than  it  was  thought  the  Directors  at  home  would 
approve,  the  Presidency  transmitted, as  an  apology  for  their  moderation, 
a  pod  tived eelara  tiou  of  their  utter  inability  to  extort  more.  Neverthe- 
less, as  the  money  was  to  be  paid  to  the  Nuwaub,  the  Directors  disap- 
Eived  entirely  of  the  transaction,  and  instructed  the  President  to  with- 
ld  the  whole  sum  received  as  arrears  from  that  chief,  merely  crediting 
him  for  so  much  in  his  account.  They  were,  moreover,  exceedingly 
displeased  that  the  four  lacs  of  rupees,  to  be  given  the  Nuwaub  as  a 
present,  had  not  been  appropriated  to  the  Company,  and  required 
some  explanation  from  their  servants  on  that  bead. 

At  this  period,  peace  being  concluded  between  France  and  Eng- 
land, it  was  stipulated  in  the  treaty  of  Paris,  signed  Feb.  10,  1763, 
that  the  French  should  be  put  in  possession  of  sJl  the  factories  they 
had  held  on  the  coasts  of  Coromandel,  Orissa,  and  Malabar,  at  the 
beginning  of  1749 ;  while  they  were  to  restore  to  Great  Britain  their 
acquisitions  on  the  same  coasts,  together  with  Natal  and  Tapanonly, 
in  Sumatra,  and  engage  neither  to  erect  forts  nor  keep  troops  in  the 
subabdarry  of  Bengal.  Mohamed  Ali  was  acknowledged  lawful 
Nuwaub  of  the  Carnatic,  and  Salabut  Jung  the  lawful  Subahdar  of 
the  Deccan.  ■ 

The  Company,  still  dissatisfied  with  the  advantages  they  had 
obtained  in  die  Carnatic,  began  now  to  contrive  how  they  might,  with 
the  least  appearance  of  violence,  extort  from  the  Nuwaub  a  jaghire, 
or  grant  of  land,  free  from  all  deductions  for  rent.  Mahomed  Ali 
endeavoured  for  a  while  to  resist  their  demands ;  but  the  Company, 
perceiving  that  the  defence  of  the  kingdom  must  entirely  devolve 
upon  themselves,  and  that  without  the  possession  of  the  revenue  they 
should  not  be  equal  to  the  maintenance  of  a  sufficient  force,  deter- 
mined to  submit  to  the  charge  of  injustice  andrapacity,  and  gradually 
seised  upon  the  whole  revenue  of  the  country.  However,  the  Presi- 
dent was  at  first  desirous  that  the  donation  should  appear  voluntary, 
and  endeavoured  to  wheedle  the  Nuwanbout  of  bis  rights;  but  find- 
ing him  rather  backward,  he  passed  from  persuasion  to  menaces, 
refused  to  fulfil  his  own  conditions  of  arrangement,  insulted  the 
Prince,  and  informed  him,  that  it  ill  became  him,  who  owed  every 
thing  to  the  Company,  to  make  conditions  with  them. 

The  district  of  Madura,  a  country  infested  by  rebel  Polygars,  and 
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almost  constantly  in  a  state  of  insurrection,  was  now  under  the  govern- 
ment of  Mahomed  Issoof,  who,  though  an  active  and  vigilant  chief, 
had  not  been  able  to  restore  entire  tranquillity,  or  put  himself  in  a 
condition  to  furnish  the  proper  tribute  to  the  Nuwaub,  Ah  hie  in- 
capacity was  construed  into  rebellion,  the  Nuwaub  and  his  allies, 
ever  faithful  when  any  mischief  was  to  be  done,  or  any  plunder 
acquired,  marched  against  Madura  in  the  summer  of  1763,  Ma- 
homed Issoof,  having  failed  in  an  attempt  to  open  a  negotiation  with 
his  enemies,  resolved  to  stand  on  his  srwu  defence,  and  with  admirable 
courage  and  perseverance,  baffled  the  united  efforts  of  the  Nuwaub 
and  the  Company,  compelled  them  to  expend  a  million  sterling  in 
the  siege,  and,  after  the  sacrifice  of  torrents  of  blood,  to  be  at  last  in-  . 
debted  for  their  success  to  the  treachery  of  one  of  his  followers,  who 
delivered  his  person  into  their  hands,  Madura  was  taken  in  October 
1764.  Shortly  after  this,  a  dispute  between  the  Nuwaub  and  the 
King  of  Tanjore  arose  about  the  mound  of  the  Carery.  The  river 
Cavery  branches  off,  a  little  above  Trichinopoly,  into  two  streams,  one 
of  which  runs  northward  towards  Devi-corah,  where  it  falls  into  the 
sea ;  the  other  flows  through  the  kingdom  of  Tanjore,  which,  by 
separating  into  various  leaser  streams,  it  waters  and  fertilises.  But 
the  two  great  branches,  after  &  considerable  separation,  approach 
each  other  at  a  particular  spot,  and  would,  in  time,  mingle  their 
waters,  if  not  prevented  by  an  artificial  mound.  This  mound  the 
King  of  Tanjore  had  the  greatest  interest  in  preserving, — the  Nu* 
waub,  in  suffering  to  decay ;  and  as  the  sovereignty  of  the  country 
was  possessed  by  the  latter,  he  assumed  the  right  of  neglecting  the 
mound.  This  dispute,  after  engaging  the  minds  of  men  for  some 
time,  was  terminated  by  the  interference  of  the  Company,  who  pre- 
vailed with  the  Nuwaub  to  relinquish  to  the  King  of  Tanjore  the 
right  of  repairing  the  mound. 

We  must  now  turn  to  the  affairs  of  Bengal.  When  Lord  Clire, 
with  Mr.  Sumner  and  Mr.  Sykes,  two  of  the  persons  who  were  to 
form  the  Select  Committee,  arrived,  in  May  1765,  at  Calcutta,  he 
found  that  the  causes  which  had  induced  the  Directors  to  nominate  a 
Select  Committee  had  been  removed  ;  and  as  that  irregular  species  of 
government  was  designed  not  to  outlast  the  existence  of  these  causes, 
he  deliberated  whether  he  should  act  according  to  the  letter  or  the 
spirit  of  his  instructions.  The  former  course  being  moat  for  his 
interests,  as  well  as  those  of  his  colleagues,  he  was  not,  however, 
very  tedious  in  his  deliberations.  He  -fallowed  his  instructions  ac- 
cording to  the  construction  most  agreeable  to  his  own  views. 
.  And  here  we  cannot  avoid  making  one  resection :  in  the  whole 
course  of  human  transactions,  the  Court  of  Directors  is,  perhaps,  the 
only  body  of  men  who  have  had  constantly  to  legislate  for  the  vast. 
Their  decrees  concern  not  existing  things,  these  are  to  them  future 
and  unknown ;  and  it  may  one  day  happen  that  they  shall  make 
laws  in  Lead  en  hall -street  for  an  eihpire  that  shall  have  passed  from 
them,  regulate  the  monopoly  of  salt-spits  no  longer  theirs,  and  recal  a 
(hiatal  Herald,  V*\.  9.  f 
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governor- general,  after  he  has  been  imprisoned  by  KM  victorious 
enemy,  or  lie*  cold  and  almost  forgotten  in  hie  grave. 

On  the  present  occasion,  Olive  had  been  only  four  days  In  Calcutta 
before  the  Select  Committee  was  formed,  though  two  out  of  tbe  Ave 
nominated  members  were  absent.  Hii  excuse  tor  this  precipitation 
vat  the  extraordinary  corruption  that  prevailed  among  the  Com' 
pany's  servants,  which,  with  incomparable  diligence,  he  investigated 
thoroughly,  in  all  departments  of  the  service,  in  the  course  of  four 
days  I  Admirable  despatch  I  It  appears,  however,  that  the  light 
which  conducted  his  researches  with  so  much  rapidity,  was  the  certain 
knowledge  that,  without  the  discovery  of  some  urgent  necessity  far 
assuming  arbitrary  power  over  the  whole  settlement,  his  views  of ;  self- 
aggrandisement  must  be  frustrated.  He  was  principally  scandalised1 
at  the  enormous  presents  received  by  the  Company's  servants,  ane\ 
bitterly  complains  in  his  despatches  ef  their  propensity  to  increase 
their  fortunes  by  means  ef  every  species  of  oppression  and  rapacity. 
The  Directors  at  home  perfectly  agreed  with  him  in  his-  notions  of 
their  servants'  characters ;  attributed  to  them  a  eond  net  disgraced  by 
the  most  tearful  enormities ;  deprecated  the  means  by  which  they  ac- 
quired their  vest  fortunes ;  and,  nt  enee  to  remove  those  means,- 
prohibited  the  inland  trade. 

However,  the  commands  of  the  Court  of  Directors  were  treated 
with  as  little  respect  the*  as  they  are  now  in  Bengal :  the  inland 
trade  was  continued  with  unabated  vigour,  presents  were  received, 
exactions  were  practised,  and,  so  far  as  appears,  without  the  repre- 
hension or  notice  of  the  virtuous  and  considerate  Governor- General. 
Still  the  covenants  by  which,  they  agreed  to  relinquish  the  practise  of 
extorting  donations,  was  immediately  signed  by  the  Company's  ser- 
vants, with  the  exception  of  General  Carnac,  who  being  then  in  close 
treaty  with  the  Emperor  for  a  present,  forbore  to-eign  till  he  had  re- 
ceived the  two  lacs  of  rupees.         * 

Nujecm-ud-DowIa,  the  son  and  successor  of  Hear  Jaffler,  In  the 
eub&hdarry  of  Bengal,  no  Sooner  heard  of  Clive's  arrival  in  India, 
than  he  hastened  to  complain  of  the  restraints  which  had  been  im- 
posed upon  him.  His  chief  objection  lay  against  the  appointment  of 
Mahomed  Resa  Khan  to  the  office  of  Naib  Subah.  But  Mahomed, 
who  understood  the  character  of  the  English,  had  secured  himself 
friends  by  the  distribution  of  nearly  twenty  hies  of  rupees.  These 
friends,  however,  happened  at  this  time  to  be  obnoxious  to  die  re- 
sentment of  the  Select  Committee ;  and  the  Nuwaub  accusing  Ma- 
homed of  dilapidating  his  treasury  by  those  presents,  and  the  Natives 
employed  in  negotiating  the  bribes,  swearing  (hey  were  forcibly  ex- 
torted, Mahomed's  advocates  were  discovered  to  be  guilty  of  certain 
aots,  upon  the  nature  of  which  the  Select  Committee  did  not  think 
proper  to  decide,  but  referred  the  matter  to  the  Directors  nt  home. 

Close  upon  this  transaction  followed  the  entire  stripping  of  the 
Nuwaub  of  the  revenue  and  management  of  the  subahdarry,  and 
the  appointment  of  bis  enemy,  Mahomed  Resa,  and  two  other  per- 
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Mli  to  A*  management  of  the  pension  which  the  Company  now 
graciously  allowed  him  in  exchange  for  hip  sovereignty.  Those  mat- 
ten  were  finally  arranged  In  July  1765,  at  a  time  when  Olive  waa 
making  a  progress,  like  an  emperor,  through  his  dominions. 

The  army,  formerly  described  in  operation  against  the  Nuwaub  of 
Oude,  had  at  this  lime  advanced  considerably  into  bis  territories; 
•Mtd  though  the  Court  of  Directors  afterwards  condemned  the  ar- 
rangement now  entered  into  with  the  Emperor,  by  which  be  was  to 
be  put  in  possession  of  the  dominions  of  Suja  Dowla,  and  grant  the 
country  of  (ihauaeepors  to  the  English,  the  war  with  the  Vizier  was 
prosecuted  with  great  energy.  Suja  Dowla,  unable  to  obtain  any 
effectual  succour  either  from  the  Ruhjlla*  or  JHahrattas,  was  altogether 
unequal  to  maintain  a  long  struggle  with  the  English,  snd-beiug 
defeated  by  General  Cernac  in  a  battle  fought  near  Corah,  was 
necessitated  to  throw  himself  upon  their  generosity,  and  place  his 
person  in  their  hand*.  As,  upon  calculation,  it  appeared  (hat  po  ad- 
vantage would  arise  from  perpetrating  treachery  upon  him,  be  W 
politely  received ;  and,  on  engaging  to  pay  hjs  conquerors  fifty  lacs  of 
rupees  to  defray  the  expenses  of  (he  war,  he  had  bis  dominions  restored 
to  him,  with  the  exception  of  Corah  and  Allahabad,  two  districts 
which  the  English  obtained  for  the  defrauded  and  insulted  Erpperqr. 
The  Nuwaub  of  Oude  was  indebted  for  the  restoration  of  bis  domi- 
nions, to  the  belief  that  bis  country  was  not  worth  taking  from  him, 
and  that,  as  be  had  shown  considerable  ability,  he  might  prove  *> 
powerful  ally  against  the  >lahrattas  and  Affghauns.  A  rebel  subject 
of  the  Nuwaub  s,  who  had  assisted  the  English  against  his  master, 
was  secured  by  treaty  from  bis  resentment.  Of  the  tribute,  formerly 
guaranteed  to  the  Emperor  by  the  English,  as  the  imperial  revenue 
from  Bengal,  Bahar,  and  Orifsa,  thirty  lacs  remained  unpaid ;  a 
portion  of  this  tribute  was  to  be  compensated  far  by  jaghires,  the  re- 
mainder, twenty-six  lacs,  was  to  be  paid  in  money.  He  waa  now 
(phi  by  Clire,  that  the  arrears  of  tribute  would  not  be  paid  him  ;  that 
he  must  relinquish  his  right  to  the  jaghires ;  and  in  gratitude  for  the 
pension  allowed  him  by  the  Company,  (for  bis  revenue  could  be  no 
otherwise  considered,)  he  must  grant  them  the-custom-dues,  by  imperial 
firman,  of  the  three  provinces  of  Bengal,  Bahar,  and  Orissa,  together 
with  all  the  territory  which  the  Company  possessed  throughout  the 
Mogul  empire.  It  should  be  observed,  that  Chve  did  not  forget,  on 
this  occasion,  hjs  own  jagbire,  which  he  had  agreed,  before  his  de- 
parture from  England,  should  revert  to  the  Company  after  ten  years' 
payment.' 

When  Clive  had  transacted  these  important  affairs,  he  returned  to 
Calcutta,  September  "1765  ;  and  in  conjunction  with  his  colleagues  of 
the  Select  Committee,  toqk  into  consideration  the  orders  of  the  Pi- 
rectors  respecting  the  inland  trade.  The  principal  articles  of  this 
trade  were,  salt,  betel-nut,  and  tobacco ;  the  former  Awo  important, 
die  latter  inconsiderable.     With  great  policy,  and  profound  deference 

'  During  this  summer,  the  French  restored  their  eeltlementR  in  Bengal. 
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for  the  authority  of  the  Directors,  it  was  determined  to  abaaflon  the 
tobacco-trade,  as  it  yielded  no  profit,  and  to  retain  that  in  salt  and 
betel-nut,  from  which  great  emolument  accrued.  But  an  order  was 
issued,  that  the  Natives  should  no  longer  be  compelled,  by  any  law 
or  regulation,  to  -buy  and  sell  at  'whatever  prices  the  Company's  ser- 
vants might  choose  to  fix.* 

The  Directors  at  home,  acknowledging  their  inability  to  frame 
regulations  for  the  inland  trade,  and  even  admitting  their  ignorance 
of  the  subject,  wrote  two  letters  in  the  course  of  1764,  directing  the 
Committee  to  consult  the  Nuwaub  on  the  affair,  and  upon  his  sugges- 
tion, to  frame  some  plan  for  carrying  it  on  equitably;  and  to  transmit 
this  plan  to  England  for  their  examination.  These  letters  duly 
arrived,  were  read,  and,  as  usual  neglected.  The  servants  continued 
to  push  the  trade  as  much  to  their  own  advantage  as  possible  ;  and, 
when  Clive  arrived,  the  only  change  effected  was  to  convert  what 
before  had  been  open  to  all,  into  a  monopoly  for  the  benefit  of  Clive 
himself  and  two  other  members  of  tbe  Select  Committee.  They 
entered  into  a  confederacy  against  the  pockets  of  the  Natives,  bought 
np  large  quantities  of  salt,  and  realized  in  nine  months  an  interest  of 
forty-five  per  cent,  the  reward  of  shameful  and  pilfering  monopoly. 
Copying  the  Great  Leviathan  of  Leadenhall-street,  a  species  of 
Trading  Club  was  formed  at  Calcutta,  consisting  of  the  Governor- 
General,  the  members  of  the  Select  Committee,  and  of  various  other 
military,  clerical,  and  mercantile  adventurers.  This  motley  associa- 
tion, self- constituted,  and  entirely  illegal,  determined  among  them- 
selves to  tax  the  wretched  table  of  the  Hindoo  peasant,  to  regulate 
the  price  of  his  salt,  and  the  puffs  of  his  hookah ;  and  this  they  did, 
under  pretence  of  screening  the  Native  from  worse  oppression  !  To 
do  justice  to  the  Directors  of  that  day,  they  disapproved  of  this  base 
confederacy,  and  sent  out  positive  orders  for  the  abandonment  of  tbe 
inland  trade ;  but  as  all  their  servants,  and  especially  the  highest, 
were  deeply  interested  in  disobeying  thera,  their  orders  were  con- 
temptuously slighted,  and  the  trade  persevered  in. 

The  Private  Trade  Society  being  established,  the  Select  Committee 
directed  their  attention  to  the  reformation  of  abuses;  members  of 
Council,  instead  of  applying  themselves  to  their  official  duties,  had 
hitherto  been  accustomed  to  accept  chiefships  of  factories  in  distant 
stations,  where  they  practised  the  greatest  enormities,  and  succeeded 
by  their  rank  in  screening  themselves  from  accusation.  In  the  mean- 
while, the  business  of  the  Presidency,  confided  to  young  inexperienced 
persons,  was  abandoned  to  embarrassment  and  neglect.  This  practice 
the  Committee  abolished.     Their  next  measure,  a  measure  originat- 

*Tbe  same  practices  have  prevailed  in  all  foreign  colonies.  Tacitus  (Life 
uf  Agricola)  observes,  that  before  that  General's  time,  the  Britons  had  hern 
compelled  tOMibtnitto  the  same  specie*  of  oppression  which  they  themselves 
now  inflicted  on  the  Hindoos  ;  and  when  their  uwa  turn  hul  been  deposited  in 
the  provincial  granaries,  which  were  in  the  hand*  of  the  Imperial  Procurator, 
"  per  luuibriuni  assidere  clausis  norm*  et  emere  ultro  frumtnta,  et  vendrrc 
parvo  cojebantur." 
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ing  nan  in  punt  than  policy,  mi  to  exclude  from  immediate  pro- 
motion all  the  Company's  servants  in  Bengal,  excepting  members  of 
Council,  and  supply  all  vacancies  by  gentlemen  from  the  other  Pre- 
sidencies- This,  as  might  hare  been  expected,  was  productive  of 
violent  animosities  and  jealousies,  and,  to  all  appearance,  inflamed 
the  passions  without  correcting  the  faults  of  those  on  whom  it  was 
meant  to  operate. 

From  these  civil  regulations,  Clive  proceeded  to  reduce  the  extra- 
allowances  of  the  military,  (in  the  language  of  the  country,  batta, 
and  double  batta,)  which  were  originally  intended  as  an  indemnifi- 
cation for  field  expenses.  The  Company,  ever  on  the  watch  to 
abridge  the  advantages  of  the  army,  had  earnestly  pressed  upon  Clive 
the  necessity  of  reducing  the  extra-pay  of  the  officers;  and  that  ready 
agent  rigorously  fulfilled  their  suggestion.  As  soon,  however,  as  the 
Governor- General 'a  determination  was  made  known  to  the  troops, 
who  thereby  beheld  themselves  reduced  to  be  the  mere  instruments 
of  fortune  in  the  bands  of  the  civil  service,  a  confederacy  to  resist 
the  execution  of  the  measure  was  formed,  above  two  hundred  officers 
binding  themselves  under  a  penalty  of  5001.  to  resign  their  commis- 
sions before  June  1766,  and  never  to  return  to  the  service,  till 
doable  batta  should  be  restored.  The  lives  of  such  officers  as  a  court- 
martial  might  condemn  to  death,  were  to  be  preserved  at  the  hazard 
of  all ;  and  whatever  expenses  were  incurred  in  the  prosecution  of 
the  enterprise,  a  subscription,  immediately  entered  into,  was  to  defray. 
To  this  subscription,  the  civil  service  itself,  in  the  interior  as  well  as 
in  the  Presidency,  was  understood  to  have  contributed.  A  revolution 
was  threatened;  and,  before  Government  heard  of  the  plot,  time 
enough  had  elapsed  to  have  changed,  in  daring  hands,  our  Oriental 
despotism  into  an  independent  republic.  At  length  the  dark  affair 
waa  disclosed  to  Clive,  who  at  first  was  incredulous,  but  quickly 
became  apprised  of  the  extent  of  the  danger.  The  news  of  the  con- 
spiracy was  accompanied  by  the  intimation  that  a  vast  army  of  Mah- 
rattas,  sixty  thousand,  as  was  reported,  hung  on  the  frontiers  of 
Corah,  not  more  than  150  miles  from  Allahabad.  It  was  to  be  ap- 
prehended that  they  would  gain  intelligence  of  the  mutiny,  and  pour 
down  in  torrents  on  the  defenceless  frontiers.  No  one  knew  whether 
or  not  even  the  sepoys  were  firm  in  their  obedience.  Fear  and  con- 
sternation were  general.  The  public  safety  was  endangered.  Not- 
withstanding, as  Clive  had  still  a  few  officers  in  his  suite  upon  whom 
he  might  depend,  and  believed  that  some  few  more  might  yet  be 
found  in  Calcutta,  as  well  as  that  many  free  merchants  might  accept 
of  commissions,  he  despatched  to  the  other  Presidencies  the  most 
urgent  commands  for  all  officers  that  the  public  safety  could  possibly 
spare  to  be  sent  to  Bengal,  and  hastened  towards  Mongheer.  By  the 
instructions  forwarded  to  Colonel  Smith,  the  commanding  officer  at 
at  Allahabad,  we  learn  that  it  was  Clive's  intention,  had  matters 
come  to  extremities,  to  comply  with  the  demands  of  the  officers.  But 
first  he  tried  what  could  be  effected  by  firmness  and  intimidation. 
The  sepoys  appearing  to  be  entirely  faithful,  complete  reliance  was- 
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placed  upon  fhetrt,  and  it  was  determined,  in  case  (if  genetal  mutiny, 
to  put  every  European  soldier  to  death  by  their  ministry.  However, 
When  rhaitera  came  to  this  extremity;  the  officers  lost  courage,  eab- 
irritted  to  the  Commander-in-Chief,  sacrificed  what  they  considered 
their  rights,  and,  in  defiance  of  their  penalty  bond  of  500J.,  accepted 
commissions,  arid  tamely  saw  a  number  of  their  most  intrepid  com- 
rades tried  and  cashiered  I 

This  dangerous  disaffection  being  quelled,  CI  ire  proceeded  to 
C.hoprah,  to  treat  with  Suja  Dowla,  the  Minister  of  ate  Emperor; 
and  deputies,  from  the  Mahratta  chiefs.  Suja  Dowla,  fully  satisfied 
frith  the  treaty  he  had  concluded  with  the  Company,  now  paid  the 
remainder  of  the  sum  he  bad  promised  as  the  price  of  peace ;  and 
Undertook  to  form  a  treaty  for  mutual  defence  between  the  Emperor, 
(who  bad  bow  been  treating  with  the  Mahrattai,)  the  Company,  and 
theJaatand  Rohilla  chiefs.  While  these  things  were  transacting; 
Nujeem-ud- Dowla,  the  Nuwaub  of  Bengal,  died,  (by  poison;  as  was 
suspected,)  and  was  succeeded  by  his  brother,  Syefl-ud-Dowla. 
'  During  this  year,  the  Select  Committee  understanding  that  the 
Native  merchants  charged  large  prices  for  the  ssUt  they  purchased  at 
the  Company's  sales,  enacted  a  law  to  suppress  this  enormity,  and 
fined  them  for  their  past  exorbitancy.  They  likewise  arranged  the 
business  of  the  inland  trade  for  another  tear,  in  the  teeth  of  a  positive 
and  peremptory  order  from  the  CoUrt  of  Directors  for  its  total  discon- 
tinuance, and  directing  that  all  persons  engaging  in  it  should  be  forth- 
with transmitted  to  England,  to  be  proceeded  against  for  breach  of 
covenant,  These  orders  were  treated  with  scorn  and  derision  by  Cb've 
find  the  Select  Committee,  who  urged,  in  defence  of  their  disobedi- 
ence, that  the  Directors  were  ignorant  of  the  state  of  affairs  in  India, 
and  commanded  what  it  would  be  folly  to  perform.  That  the  Direc- 
tors were  ignorant  of  the  line  of  policy  suited  to  Indian  affairs  was 
true;  they  have  always  been  in  that  predicament;  but  the  refusal 
of  the  Select  Committee  to  obey  their  positive  injunctions  was,  never- 
theless, an  act  of  rebellion.  The  actions  of  men  who,  like  the  East 
India  Company's  servants,  ■govern  a  Country  for  the  single  purpose  of 
enriching  themselves,  are  always  fluctuating  and  Uncertain.  New 
prospects  of  gain  generate  new  systems  of  policy  or  extortion  ;  lam 
fire  altered,  not  with  any  view  of  rendering  justice  more  accessible,  or 
rights  more  secure,  but  as  the  law-mongers  change  their  views  of  profit 
and  advantage. 

It  was  now  resolved  by  the  Select  Committee  that  salt  should  nd 
longer  be  conveyed  into  the  interior,  but  be  sold  at  Calcutta,  leaving 
to  the  Native  merchants  the  business  of  distributing  it  through  the 
country,  which  was  found  to  be  very  troublesome  and  expensive.     A 

S'opositioh  was  also  brought  forward  try  Olive  for  prohibiting  all  future 
ovemors- General  and  Presidents  from  engaging  in  trade,  and  secu- 
ring to  them,  instead,  a  commission  upon  the  revenue,  with  which 
they  were  to  bind  themselves  on  oath,  and  in  a  large  penalty,  to  be 
satisfied.  To  the  Select  Committee  and  Members  of  Council  the 
usual  sources  of  gain  were  left  open ;  it  being  thought  of  little  import* 
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mm  whether  they  bestowed  their  time  and  owes  ot>  the  public  cob- 
«ems  or  on  their  own, 

'  InDeceniber  1766,  letters  from  the  Court  of  Directors  arrived  at 
Calcutta,  once  mora  commanding  the  immediate  abandon  merit  of 
:the  inland  trade,  which  was  to  be  left  entirely  to  the  Natives,  and 
declaring  that  all  persons  engaged  in  the  society  formed  for  carrying 
-it  on  should  he  held  responsible  for  breach  of  coven  act.  This  threat 
-proved  eftsctnal,  bat  its  operation  was  not  immediate ;  the  society 
had  made  arrangements  of  gain,  which  it  would  not  relinquish*  and 
deferred  the  close  of  its  operations  till  September  1 768.  Immediately 
after  the  arrival  of  these  orders  Olive  resigned.  He  had  been  em- 
, powered  by  recent  instructions  from  the  Directors  either  to  suppress 
or  continue  the  Select  Committee,  and,  from  some  motive  or  other, 
decided  for  its  continuance.  The  members  he  nominated  were, 
*  -Mr.  Verelst,  Mr.  Carder,  Colonel  Smith,  Mr.  Sykea,  and  Mr.  Beecher. 
Vereist  was  to  be  Governor,  and  he  took  the  oath  on  the  17th  of 
February. 

In  England,  the  most  magnificent  tumours  of  our  Indian  atqaisitioire 
wera  circulated*  partly  by  the  industry  of  dive,,  who  contrived  to 
profit  largely  by  it ;  the  cupidity  of  the  Proprietors  was  roused  ;  they 
demanded  to  share  in  the  good  fortune  that  had  attended  the  arms  and 
'policy  of  their  Bengal  servants;  and,  _in  May  1766,  actually  raised 
tan  annual  dividend  to  twelve  and  a  half  per  cent.  This  occasioned 
the  interference  of  Parliament ;  and,  in  November  1766,  a  Committee 
of  the  House  of  Commons  was  formed  to  inquire  into  the  affairs  of  the 
-Company.  They  seemed  to  have  acquired  a  sovereignty  in  India, 
-which  subjects  are  not  competent  to  do,  unless  for  the  nation ;  and 
bow  that  the  attention  of  Parliament  had  been  directed  to  this  quarter, 
it  was  practically  decided  that  the  legislature  had  a  right  to  control 
and  oatainand  the  Company  in  the  distribution  of  their  own  money ; 
•ad  an  Act  was  passed,  directing  that,  after  JuAe  1767,  dividends 
efaoold  be  Toted  only  by  ballot,  in  general  Courts  purposely  assembled, 
and  that  before  the  next  session  of  Parliament  no  dividend  should 
exceed  ten  per  cent.  By  another  Act,  the  Company  was  necessitated 
to  pay  annually  400,0001.  into  die  public  exchequer,  in  consideration 
■of  holding  the  territorial  revenue  for  two  yean, 

With  respect  to  Clive,  he  obtained  for  ten  years  the  produce  of  his 
jaghirc.  During  his  last  adonnistmtion,  he  had,  it  was  found,  ob- 
tained five  lac*  of  rupees  from  Nujeem-ud-Dowln,  which  he  pretended 
-was  a  legacy  left  him  by  Meer  J  after.  Having  obtained  the  money, 
■dread  of  iuquiryduMjuietrai  his  mind,  and,  in  order  to  avoid  the  effects 
nf  certain  detection,  he  determined  to  appear  benevolent,  and  with 
4fais  illegal  wealth  actually  founded  an  institution  for, invalids  at 
Poplar,  Nujeem^ud-Duwla  was  likewise  prevailed  upon  to  bestow 
.three  lacs  more  in  furtherance  of  the  scheme. 

In  his  notions  of  government,  Clive  was  a.  Jesuitical  despot,  full  of 
petty  expedients,  cunning  rather  than  politic,  totally  destitute  of 
•principle.  The  degree  of  success  which  attended  his.  administration, 
was  owing  to  his  promptitude  and  vigilance,  not  to  any  enlarged  views 
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or  clear  political  prudence.  He  gathered  wealth  at  the  expense  of 
futurity,  by  expedients,  apt  and  shrewd  for  the  moment,  but  produc- 
tive in  the  long  run  of  embarrassment  and  distress.  On  his  departure 
from  India  he  bequeathed  to  his  successors  a  system  pregnant  with 
danger  and  difficulty :  the  Natives  were  to  be  deluded  and  oppressed ; 
the  English  screened  constantly  from  punishment,  however  guilty. 
From  this  arose,  in  the  English,  insolence  and  rapacity  ;  in  the  Hin- 
doo, hopelessness  and  relaxed  industry.  Thence  general  poverty 
ensued,  and  the  Company's  treasury  shrunk  daily.  Notwithstanding 
this,  Clive  succeeded  in  impressing  the  Company  and  the  public  at 
home  with  the  belief  that  India  was  an  exbaustless  mine  of  wealth ; 
the  Directors,  therefore,  dazzled  by  the  splendour  of  his  falsehoods, 
and  too  ready  of  their  own  accord  to  believe  what  they  so  ardently 
desired,  were  rendered  less  circumspect  in  the  management  of  their 
resources,  and  by  their  credulity  helped  to  increase  their  own  dis-  * 
appointment. 

The  Governors- General  who  succeeded  Clive,  and  filled  the  chair 
till  the  appointment  of  Warren  Hastings,  appear  to  have  been  weak 
and  indolent  individuals.  During  their  administration,  the  incapacity 
of  Suja  Dowla,  and  the  internal  dissensions  which  agitated  the 
Mahrattaa,  spread  a  calm  on  the  transactions  of  Bengal,  which  might 
have  been  expected  to  produce  public  wealth  and  prosperity.  On  the 
contrary,  however,  the  financial  difficulties  of  the  Company  increased 
during  that  period  in  an  alarming  manner,  and  the  true  causes  re- 
mained hidden  from  all  parties. 

Nothing  of  importance  was  achieved  during  many  years:  an  expe- 
dition was  undertaken  against  Nepaul,  a  mountainous  and  almost 
inaccessible  country,  which  terminated  most  unsnccesafully.  The 
inland  trade  was  abolished,  together  with  the  commission  on  the 
revenue,  formerly  established  by  Clrre ;  bat  in  some  measure  to  make 
compensation  to  their  servants,  the  Company  granted  a  commission 
of  two  and  a  half  per  cent  on  the  net  produce  of  the  Dewanee  reve- 
nues, to  be  divided  among  them  in  proportion  to  their  rank. 

Difficulties  now  began  to  press  upon  the  officers  of  the  Company's 
Government  in  Bengal.  It  was  thought  indispensable  to  watch  the 
designs  of  Suja  Dowla,  and  the  Directors  had  sent  out  express  orders 
to  withdraw  the  brigade  from  Allahabad ,  and  to  confine  the  operations 
of  the  Company's  army  within  the  limits  of  its  own  territory.  These 
orders  were  disobeyed.  Pecuniary  embarrassment,  a  chronical  disease 
in  the  East  India  Company,  was  almost  at  its  height ;  debts  owing  to  in- 
dividuals could  not  be  liquidated ;  the  sums  necessary  to  be  advanced 
for  the  proper  carrying  on  of  government  could  not  be  raised.  In  this 
emergency,  the  Presidencies  of  Fort  William  and  Fort  St  George 
mutually  explained  the  dangers  of  their  position,  and  spoke  of  the 
necessity  of  establishing  some  public  fund  against  future  contingencies. 
At  the  former  Presidency,  during  the  summer  of  1769,  it  was  deter- 
mined, that  the  only  means  of  creating  such  a  fund  was,  to  diminish 
the  investments  for  England  that  year ;  and  even  tlua  resource  was 
found  to  be  insufficient,  as  in  the  October  of  that  year  a  very  large 
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deficinncy  appeared  in  the  balance  of  receipt  and  expenditure.  To 
supply  this,  and  prof  ide  for  present  wants,  the  Government  of  Bengal 
wm  compelled  to  borrow  large  Mima,  nay,  whole  fortunes,  from  indivi- 
duals, giving  them  bills  on  the  Director*  in  England.  This  embar- 
rassed the  Directors :  sometimes  it  might  be  inconvenient  to  honour 
these  bills,  and  in  such  case  the  Company's  credit  mast  suffer.  They 
therefore  disapproved  of  this  practice,  and  sent  out  orders  that  money 
should  rather  be  borrowed  at  interest  than  bilk  granted  on  them.' 

The  practice  of  granting  individuals  who  had  money  to  transmit  to 
Europe,  bills  on  the  Directors  at  home,  bang  in  part  laid  aside,  such 
persona  as  wished  to  avail  themselves  of  that  safe  mode  of  conveyance, 
and  could  not  obtain  the  Company's  bills,  betook  themselves  to  the 
French  and  Dutch  Companies.  The  Governor- General  of  Bengal 
considered  this  a  severe  grievance,  and  waa  persuaded  that  it  greatly 
tended  to  impoverish  the  English  Indian  territories,  by  decreasing  tha 
currency.  Considering  the  conduct  of  the  Directors  at  home  as  highly 
censurable,  and  foreseeing  no  means  of  extricating  the  affairs  of  the 
Presidency  from  confusion  and  difficulty,  Mr.  Verelst  resigned  his 
office  in  December  1769,  and  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  Cartier. 

We  shall  now  pass  to  the  affairs  of  the  Caroatic.  That  conniry 
remained  but  a  short  tine  undisturbed.  In  the  Deccan,  Nisara  Ali, 
in  the  summer  of  1761,  dethroned  and  imprisoned  his  brother,  and 
usurped  the  sovereign  power.  The  absurdity  of  expecting  good 
government  for  India  from  authorities  deliberating  in  Europe,  was 
illustrated  by  the  treaty  at  this  time  entered  into  between  France  and 
England;  for  there,  in  1763,  Salabut  Jung  was  acknowledged  Subah- 
dar  of  the  Deccan,  nearly  two  years  after  he  had  been  dethroned  and 
succeeded  by  another.  In  the  aame  treaty,  the  French  resigned  the 
Carnatic,  and  this  article  was  the  cause  of  Salabut  Jung's  death,  for 
now  Nisam  Ali  hesitated  no  longer  to  murder  him.  And  having  by 
this  means  obtained  supreme  power  in  the  Deccan,  be  meditated  the 
enlargement  of  hi*  dominions,  and,  in  1765,  made  a  sudden  irruption 
into  the  Camatie.  Exercising  great  barbarities  in  his  march,  he  was 
met  by  the  English  and  Mahomed  Ali  near  the  Pagoda  of  Tri  petti. 
His  army,  however,  was  now  paralysed  by  the  approaches  of  famine  ; 
even  water  was  wanting;  ho  therefore  avoided  coming  to  an  engage- 
ment, and,  by  a  sadden  decampment,  eluded  bis  enemies,  and 
evacuated  the  country. 

At  this  time  Olive  obtained  from  Sbah  Aulum,  that  shadow  of 
empire,  the  grant  of  the  Northern  Circars,  a  maritime  district  which 
united  the  Company's  possessions  in  the  Carnatic  to  those  of  Bengal. 
These  Circara  were  a  portion  of  the  Subah  of  the  Deccan,  upon  which 
the  Carnatic  also  had  hitherto  been  dependent.  But  even  this  province 
waa  now  rendered  by  imperial  firman  entirely  independent  of  the 
Deccan,  and  bestowed  upon  the  Nuwaub,  Mahomed  Ali,  who  was  also 
honoured  prith  the  titles  of  Wailau-Jau  aud  Emir-ul  Hind, 

When  General  Calliaud  marched  to  take  possession  of  the  Circars 
for  the  English,  Nisam  Ali  was  absent  struggling  with  the  Mahrattas 
in  the  country  of  Band ;  but  so  soon  aa  he  learned  the  aim  of  tbe 
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English1,  he  abandoned  his  expedition  igiinit  the  Mnhrattas,  and 
made  preparations  for  invading  the  Carnatie  The  Presidency  m 
alarmed  at  thiB,  and  orders  were  despatched  to  Calliaud  to  suspend 
his  Warlike  operations,  and  repair  to  Hyderabad  to  negotiate  a  peace. 
Accordingly,  a  treaty  was  concluded  with  the  Subahdar  in  November 
1766,  by  Which  the  Company,  who  had  obtained  an  imperial  grant  of 
the  Circera,  engaged  to  hold  them  of  Nizam  Alt,  and  pay  a  tribute  of 
nine  laics  of  rupees.  They  further  stipulated  to  maintain  in  readiness 
a  body  of  troops  for  the  service  of  the  Nizam,  and  made  him  a 
present  of  fire  lacs  of  rupees. 

Had  the  English  correctly  understood  the  position  of  Nizam  Alt, 
whose  troops  were  mutinying  for  want  of  pay,  and  scarcely  pacified 
for  a  moment  by  the  money  they  furnished  the  Subahdar,  it  is  pro- 
bable this  treaty  would  never  have  been  entered  into.  However, 
they  quickly  perceived  the  mistake  they  had  committed,  for  after 
making  use  of  them  for  the  collection  of  the  tribute  from  the  Poly 
gars,  Nicam  Ali,  while  yet  On  his  march,  entered  into  an  alliance 
with  their  enemy,  Hyder  Ali,  and  uniting  with  bis  forces  at  Banga- 
lore, began  to  make  incursions  into  the  Carnatie. 

Hyder  Ali  was  a  soldier  of  fortune.  Front  a  subordinate  station  in 
the  army  of  the  Rajah  of  Mysore,  he  had  risen  to  be  sovereign  of  the 
province,  not  by  mere  good  fortune,  bnt  by  a  series  of  crimes,  policy, 
and  daring  actions,  which  at  once  gave  him  a  name  in  India,  and 
disciplined  him  for  conquest  and  dominion.  He  was  one  of  those 
men  who  owe  nothing  to  what  is  called  education ;  ignorant  of  writing 
and  reading,  unversed  in  the  history  of  antient  policy,  without  pre- 
ceptor, without  counsellors,  be  rose  by  the  mere  energy  of  his  own 
genius;  and  in  a  long-continued  contest  with  the  most  civilized 
peopte  upon  earth,  exhibited  a  facility  in  creating  resources,  a  dex- 
terity in  negotiation,  a  capacity  to  procure  allies, or  to  dispense  with 
them,  and  a  knowledge  of  war  and  daring  in  battle,  altogether 
admirable  and  extraordinary. 

He  first  came  in  contact  with  the  English  in  1767,  immediately 
after  his  treaty  with  the  Nizam.  The  causes  of  His  hostility  to  them 
were  twofold  :  the  alacrity  with  which  they  had  lately  allied  them- 
selves with  the  Nitram  against  him,  and  the  unprovoked  attack  they 
had  mftde  upon  the  district  of  Baramahl,  a  portion  of  his  dominions, 
under,  pretence  that  it  had  formerly  belonged  to  the  Carnatie. 
Having  now  effected  an  alliance  with  Niiam  Ali,  by  means  of  Ma- 
phuz  Khan,  the  brother  of  Mahomed  Ali,  and  an  old  enemy  of  the 
English,  hostilities  were  immediately  commenced.  An  Enriuh 
Corps,  under  Colonel  Smith,  had  followed  the  Subahdar  of  the  Dec- 
can  into  Hyder's  dominions,  bnt  upon  receiving  intelligence  of  the 
MysoTean's  designs,  had  separated  from  the  Nizam,  and  retreated. 
Mahomed  Ali,  who  very  soon  penetrated  the  views  of  the  Nizam, 
had  advised  the  English  to  attack  his  camp  before  Hyder  could  come 
op ;  hot  his  advice  was  neglected,  and  Colonel  Smith  was  attacked  on 
his  march  near  Chungamal,  by  the  United  forces  of  Mysore  and  the 
Deccan.    He  contrived)  oa  the  first  attack,  to  repel  the  enemy,  but 
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was  dWfged  immediately  aftw  to  trust  his  safety  to  the  most  rapid 
flight.  After  a  march  of  thirty-six  hours,  he  arrived  at  Trinomalee, 
where  shutting  himself  Dp  in  the  fort,  he  beheld  the  surrounding 
country  Overrun  by  the  enemy,  and  laid  waste  with  fire  and  sword  l 
From  Tribotaalee,  Colonel  Smith  marched,  &  few  days  after,  to 
CsJbhy-W  Acuta,  about  tea  miles  farther  northward.  While  here; 
mained  there,  Hyder  planned  and  executed  an  attack  on  Madras :  a 
detachment  of  5000  horse  suddenly  approached  the  place,  which  was 
taken  by  surprise ;  but  being  more  intent  on  plunder  than  more  solid 
advantages,  they  neglected  to  secure  the  persons  of  the  English 
chiefs,  then  in  their  gardens  without  the  town,  by  which  they  would 
hare  been  in  a  condition  to  terminate  the  war  almost  as  they  pleased. 

Niznm  All,  who  began  to  be  apprehensive  of  troubles  in  his  own 
government,  and  whose  resources  were  nearly  exhausted,  now  began 
again  to  desire  peace  with  the  English.  Ho  disclosed  Ids  desire  t« 
Colonel  Smith,  who  demanded  that,  in  proof  of  his  sincerity,  he 
should  separate  his  forces  from  those  of  Hyder.  But  the  rainy 
season,  during  which  these  negotiations  had  been  carried  on,  passed 
away  before  any  thing  had  been  concluded;  and  Colonel  Smith, 
having  received  considerable  reinforcements,  reckoned  himself  suf- 
ficiently strong  to  attack  the  enemy,  and  marched  towards  them 
beyond  Veltore.  In  the  engagement  which  ensued,  Hyder  Ali  and 
the  Nizam  were  defeated,  and  fell  back  upon  Caverypatnam.  After 
this  reverse  of  fortune,  Nizam  Ali  hastened  to  make  his  peace  with 
the  English  ;  and  early  in  1768,  a  treaty  was  concluded  between  the 
Subahdar,  the  Nnwaub,  and  the  English,  in  which  Mahomed  All's 
tides  and  grants  were  confirmed  ;  the  cession  of  the  Ci  rears  repeated  ; 
the  government  of  Carnatic  Balaghaut,  a  country  then  in  the  posses- 
sion of  Hyder,  made  over  to  the  English,  who,  on  their  part,  were  to 
assist  the  Nizam,  as  often  as  required,  with  a  certain  body  of  sepoys 
and  six  pieces  of  cannon,  and  pay  the  reduced  tribute  of  seven  lacs 
of  rupees  for  the  Circars. 

The  Madras  Government  were  now  raised  by  these  successes  to  a 
high  pitch  of  ambition,  They  meditated  the  conquest  of  Mysore, 
drew  Mahomed  AH  into  their  schemes,  appointed  him  Phoundar  of 
the-  country  to  be  subdued,  and  afterwards,  when  sobered  by  ad- 
versity, accused  him  bitterly  of  ambition  for  accepting  that  very  title. 
The  army  now  sent  against  Mysore  was  accompanied  by  two  Mem- 
bers of  Council,  as  field-deputies,  and  the  movements  of  the  com- 
mander were  to  be  regulated  by  them.  During  the  summer  of  1 768, 
however,  nothing  considerable  was  performed,  although  Hyder,  who 
was  not  thoroughly  established  in  his  new  sovereignty,  made  over- 
tores  of  peace.  These  were  rejected  by  the  Presidency  with  great 
haeghtrness.  His  desire  to  terminate,  or  rather  suspend  the  war, 
persuaded  them  that  he  felt  himself  unable  to  contend  with  their 
forces,  and  only  inflamed  their  eagerness  to  strip  bim  of  his  dominions. 
Nevertheless,  Hyder  was  very  far  from  being  in  the  condition  they 
imagined-.  He  toot  the  important  fort  of  Mo  1  waggle,  and  repulsed 
the  English  Commander,  who  attempted  to  recover  the  place.  Colonel 
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Smith,  rendered  dissatisfied  by  the  control  of  the  field-deputies,  was 
now  recalled,  as  mg  also  Mahomed  All ;  and  the  army,  dispirited 
and  weakened  by  sickness  and  desertion,  became  every  day  less 
active,  while  Hyder  exhibited  increasing;  courage  and  energy.  He 
attacked  and  defeated  Colonel  Wood  ;  and  having  before  the  end  of 
the  year  recovered  all  the  conquered  districts,  began  his  accustomed 
ravages  in  the  Carnatic.  In  the  district  of  Tricbiuopoly,  in  Madura, 
in  Tioivelly,  he  appeared  almost  at  once,  devastating  and  plundering 
with  the  greatest  fury.  The  English  army  was  unable  to  follow  the 
rapidity  of  bis  marches,  or  interrupt  his  incursions,  which  now  ex- 
tended over  the  whole  northern  division  of  the  Carnatic.  He  ob- 
tained the  alliance  of  the  Rajah  of  Tanjore  ;  and  the  greatness  of  bis, 
success  at  length  determined  the  Madras  Government  again  to  oppose 
Colonel  Smith  to  his  ravages.  This  officer,  by  well-contrived  move-; 
menu,  succeeded  in  embarrassing  the  operations  of  Hyder,  but  was 
unable  to  give  any  very  important  check  to  his  projects.  On  the 
contrary,  this  skilful  and  oaring  chief  having,  by  a  succession  of 
'  artful  movements,  led  the  English  army  to  a  great  distance  from 
Madras,  turned  suddenly  round  with  a  body  of  6000  light  cavalry, 
and  marching  120  miles  in  three  days,  appeared,  on  the  fourth,  on 
the  mount  of  San  Thome,  a  height  overlooking  the  English  capital. 
From  thence  he  sent  to  inform  the  Governor,  that  he  desired  to  enter 
immediately  into  a  negotiation  for  peace,  and  demanded  that  the 
approach  of  the  English  army  should  be  forbidden.  Struck  with 
consternation,  the  Presidency  submitted  to  a  peace,  the  terms  of 
which  were  dictated  by  necessity.  By  the  treaty  they  concluded, 
April  1769,  a  mutual  restoration  of  conquests  was  stipulated,  and 
Hyder  obtained,  in  addition,  the  cession  of  a  small  district  formerly 
cut  off  from  the  Myaorean  territory.  Besides  this,  they  agreed  to  a 
mutual  aid  and  alliance  in  defensive  wars. 

.  Both  the  war  and  the  peace  that  terminated  it,  were  violently  dis- 
approved by  the  Directors  at  home ;  and  the  apprehensions  to  which 
these  unfortunate  events  gave  rise,  reduced  the  price  of  East  India 
stock  sixty  per  cent.  In  their  letters  to  the  Madras  Presidency,  the 
Directors  indulged  in  the  bitterest  invective,  accusing  them  of  in- 
capacity and  pusillanimity.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Governor  and 
Council  sheltered  themselves  under  the  plea  of  necessity,  alleging 
that  they  "  were  compelled  to  make  peace  for  want  of  money  to  wage 
war."  The  invectives  of  the  Directors,  however,  as  far  as  regarded 
the  treaty,  were  absurd,  and  founded  on  their  ignorance.  The 
Madras  Presidency  had  undoubtedly  been  wrong  in  rejecting  the 
former  overtures  of  Hyder  Ali ;  but,  on  the  present  occasion,  they 
could  not  he  said  to  act  from  choice.  An  enraged  enemy  was  at  their 
gates,  ready,  on  the  slightest  provocation,  to  fire  the  defenceless 
town,  and  ravnge  and  depopulate  the  whole  country.  That  in  such  a 
position  they  decided  on  accepting  the  reasonable  terms  of  their 
enemy,  was  by  no  means  strange  or  disgraceful,  unless,  indeed,  by 
contrast  with  their  pompous  menaces  at  the  outset  of  the  war. 
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TnB  knowledge  of  the  manners  and  laws  of  other  nation!  is  only 
useful  inasmuch  as  it  affords  us  an  example  of  the  good  or  evil  conse- 
quences arising  from  certain  actions  ;  we  are  enabled  by  this  means 
to  regulate  out  conduct  by  the  experience  of  others,  and  to  derive  in- 
struction from  their  errors  and  success.  The  great  part  of  mankind 
are  struck  by  particular  examples,  and  comprehend  more  readily  a 
chain  of  argument  illustrated  by  the  history  and  customs  of  other  na- 
tion! and  other  times,  than  that  sort  of  reasoning  which  is  founded 
upon  general  experience  of  the  sensations  to  which  we  are  subject. 
We  ought,  therefore,  when  wishing  to  instruct  to  take  such  examples, 
to  point  out  their  consequences,  and  the  reasons  why  such  results 
proceed  from  such  actions.  It  is  true,  that  the  more  philosophical 
and  ready  manner  would  be  to  abstain  from  such  sort  of  particulariz- 
ing; bat  he  who  wishes  to  be  useful  must  sometimes  deviate  from 
this  strictness,  and  endeavour  to  put  instruction  into  such  a  form  that 
it  will  be  agreeable,  and  consequently  be  attended  to.  If  wc  look  to 
India  then,  as  a  means  of  instruction,  we  shall  find  an  ample  field 
over  which  we  may  travel;  the  mistakes  of  Indian  legislators  area 
warning  to  all  mankind,  and  are  an  excellent  illustration  of  the  evils 
that  must  arise  from  laws  framed  by  persons  totally  ignorant  of  the 
means  of  making  it  the  immediate  interest  of  mankind  to  be  useful 
to  one  another.  We  have  chosen  the  marriage  contract  as  it  exists 
in  India  as  an  example  of  this.  That  marriage  there  is  productive  df 
much  unnecessary  misery  no  one  will  doubt.  It  may,  perhaps,  be 
useful  to  explain  the  reasons  of  these  evil  effects.  The  following  quo- 
tation will  show  upon  what  conditions  it  is  entered  into  :■»— 


nances  lo  the  same  purpose,  it  is  declared,  that"  a  woman  who  dissipates,  or 
spoils  her  own' property,  or  who  procures  abortion,  or  who  has  an  intention 
to  murder  her  husband,  and  is  always  quarrelling  with  every  body,  and 
who  eats  before  her  husband,  such  woman  shall  be  turned  out  of  the  house." 
On  ground*  such  as  these,  a  man  can  never  be  without  a  pretence  for  dis- 
missing his  wife.  But,  on  the  other  band,  we  have  seen  that  no  species  of 
barbarous  treatment,  not  even  desertion  and  sale,  ever  absolves  the  woman 
from  her  obligations  to  her  lord.' — MiWs  Hat.  Brit.  India,  B.  1 1.  c.  7. 

>  It  it  but  Just  to  observe,  that  Mr.  Mill  seems  ti>  have  known  extremely 
little  uf  the  Hindoo  law,  which  he  abuses  su  unsparingly  io  his  work.  In  this 
case,  when  inferring  thai  a  pretence  could  never  be  wanting  for  discarding 
the  wife,  be  ought,  in  faimeis,  nt  least,  to  have  stated  whether  or  nut  the 
husband  himself  was  to  be  the  judge  nf  the  validity  of  that  pretence.  SirThos. 
Strance  lays  it  down  iu  his  late  work,  that  though  bigamv  was  permitted, 
,.     .......    .     "■    -  -  wile,  *bc   "- ! '"— 


a  blameless  and  efficient  wife,  who   has  given  neither 
e  punished  by  the  king  wrthsr — J 


chastise m en l ;  that,  since  tbe  commencement  of  tbe  present  age,  the  deser- 
tion uf  a  vroatan  fur  any  offence  whatever,  less  than  adultery,  was  illegal,  and 
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In  short,  the  husbands  are  tyrants,  the  women  slaves.  The  great 
point  to  be  obtained  in  the  marriage  contract,  ia  the  happineai  of  the 
parties  and  of  the  children.  That  form  which  doesthia  in  the  greatest 
possible  degree  is  the  best  form.  The  means  of  making  marriage  a 
source  of  the  greatest  possible  degree  of  happiness  are  the  following  : 
— To  the  parties :  by  allowing  them  the  belt  means  of  making  a 
correct  choice ;  by  mating  them  equal,  and  by  giving  them  the 
greatest  possible  inducement  to  conduct  agreeable  to  each  other-  The 
parties  would  have  the  best  chance  of  making  a  proper  choice  wben, 
to  the  most  perfect  freedom  of  choosing  ip  the  first  instance,  there  was 
added  the  power  of  afterwards  correcting  any  false  judgment  they 
might  make,  by  allowing  them,  when  they  found  themselves  in  error, 
immediately  to  rectify  it  by  divorce.  The  parties  would  be  equal 
when  oue  possessed  no  privilege  to  the  exclusion  of  the  other.  It 
must  always  be  recollected  in  every  calculation  that  ia  made  respect? 
jog  women  and  men,  with  regard  to  each  other,  that  man  is  by  far  the 
stronger  animal.  If  this  be  left  out  of  consideration,  our  conclusions 
must  necessarily  be  false.  That  which  would  place  two  persons  of  si  mi- 
ll* r  strength  upon  an  equal  footing,  would  not  have  that  effect  with  per- 
sons of  unequal  forces.  This  observation  we  shall  find  to  have  an  im- 
portant effect,  wben  we  come  to  consider  the  different  forms  of  the 
marriage  contract.  We  shall  find  that  woman,  the  weaker  bping,  is 
cot  equal  to  man,  the  more  powerful  one,  when  she  is  placed  ia  such 
a  situation  that  she  cannot  escape  from  the  ill-treatment  of  the  man. 
The  parties  would  have  the  greatest  inducement  to  conduct  agreeable 
to  each  other  when  they  should  be  equal.  If  the  happiness  of  the 
wife  should  be  dependent  on  tbe  husband,  while  that  of  the  husband 
depends  not  upon  the  wife,  inequality  and  misery  would  be  created 
to  a  lamentable  degree.  The  unhappy  woman  would  be  subject  to 
the  caprice  and  ill-humour  of  her  powerful  tyrant,  and  would  become 
his  slave,  and  not  his  companion,  and  he  would  consider  her  as  the 
mere  instrument  of  his  pleasure.  Knowing  that  she  was  totally  subject 
to  his  power,  and  unable  to  punish  or  resist  any  ill-treatment  or  neg- 
lect on  his  part,  he  would  be  little  solicitous  whether  his  conduct 
conduced  to  her  happiness  or   misery  ;    while  she,  aware  that  her 

consequently  so  punishable  ;  that  a  wife  superseded,  under  wbstevcr  circum- 
stance*, even  those  oF  conjugal  infidelity,  roust  be  provided  Cor.  If  the. hus- 
band deserted  the  wire  without  legal  cause  on  her  part,  he  wss  compelled  to 

surrender  tn  her  a  third  part  of  hi >  property  ;  and,  like  the  English  law,  that 
of  (be  Hindoo  required  fidelity  on  hii  part  as  much  as  cm  hers,  and  she 
(iiipl't  have  her  redress  at  law  againit  him  if  be  failed  in  this  respect.  But 
tbe  Hindoo  law  was  more  liberal  to  the  woman  tbau  the  English  law  it — in 
allowing  alimony  even  hi  sn  adulteress.  Finally,  that  an  English  wife  does 
in  no  rase  inherit  to  her  husband  ;  and  here  alio  the  Hindoo  possesses  an  ad- 
vantage over  her,  as  she  does  likewise,  pera.au:,  in  tbe  law  of  maintenance 
generally,  as  well  as  in  strioharn,  or  a  Woman's  exclusive  property,  to  which 
fbe  paraphernalia  of  an  English  one  bears  an  imperfect  resemblance.  Sq 
much  ou  authority  ;— but,  on  the  other  tide,  We  must  remember  that  the  Eng- 
lish wife  hat  the  ad.anta'c  of  better  courts  of  Justice  where  she  can  seek  re- 
drew, cotnpan.it  with  which,  the  superior  advantages  of  the  Hindoo  wife  are 
but  as  duit  in  the  balance. 
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I  depended  no  bei  husband,  ud  that  it  was  bar  Interest 
to  please  him,  would  in  every  action  consult  his  inclination,  and  rogur 
late  her  whole  demeanour  according  to  bis  will.  Tlie  mote  the  was 
dependent  on  him,  the  greater  would  be  the  chance  of  her  misery;  and 
the  nearer  be  found  her  bia  equal,  the  more  solicitous  would  be  be  to 
render  hii  conduct  agreeable  to  her. 

As  to  tbe  children,  a  law  that  provided  for  their  support  and  edu- 
cation, according  to  the  means  of  their  parents,  would  be  sufficient ; 
the  difficulty  would  be  to  regulate  the  matter  so  that  the  burthen  ef 
supporting  them  should  fall  equally  on  the  parents. 

It  now  remains  far  us  to  see  what  form,  of  marriage  would  bast  ensure 
the  happiness  ef  the  parties ;  and  we  shall  find  that  the  form  adopted 
in.  India  is  one  of  the  worst.  The  marriage  contract  may  be  entered 
into  on  the  following  conditions: 

1.  That  it  shall  be  disss)  fed  at  the  optica  of  either  party. 

2.  That  it  shall  be  dissolved  only  with  concurrence  of  both. 

3.  At  the  option  of  the  husband  only. 

4.  At  the  option  of  the  wife  only. 
6.  That  it  shall  be  indissoluble. 

We  will  consider  it  immediately  under  the  third  form,  that  being 
the  one  adopted  in  India.  We  merely  wish  here  to  consider  the 
effects  derivable  from  the  power  of  divorce— to  learn  bow  far  it 
would  add  to  the  happuuM  of  tba  whole  society  j  for  we  think  it  will 
be  iound  that  it  would  remedy  all  the  other  evils  that  are  the  portion 
ef  that  unhappy  race,  the  women  of  India.  Here  we  perceive,  that 
tba  first  condition  which  we  ha?a  stated  as  necessary  to  make  marriage 
conducive  to  happiness,  does  not  exist,  viz.,  the  power  of  divorce  at 
the  option  of  either  party.  The  husband  has  the  power  to  rectify 
mny  mistake  he  may  have  made,  but  the  consequences  of  this  power 
conferred  only  upon  one  party  are  dreadful  to  the  other.  It  ought  to 
be  given  unconditionally,  or  not  at  all,  at  the  option  of  either  party, 
and  not  upon  their  concurrent  desire  ;  should  it  be  made  contingent  on 
their  concurrence,  the  man  is  immediately  invested  with  the  moat  ab- 
solute power.  He  can  force  the  woman  to  give  her  consent  when  be 
desires  it,  but  she  has  no  means  of  compelling  him  to  comply  with  her 
wishes.  The  greatest  inequality,  contrary  to  the  second  requisite  we 
hare  mentioned,  would  then  exist.  Butitmaybe  urged,  that  an  un- 
limited power  of  divorce  would  still  confer  a  greater  power  on  the  man 
th&n  on  the  woman  ;  that  by  it,  women  would  be  left  without  sup- 
port, and  therefore  men  would  be  immediately  arrayed  in  all  those 
powers  which  areso  prejudicial  to  the  interests  of  women.  This,  how- 
ever, need  not  be  the  case :  for,  first,  the  law  might  allow  contracts 
to  be  made  between  the  parties  previous  to  marriage,  and,  in  default 
ef  such  contract,  the  law  might  establish  a  portion  for  the  woman. 
As  it  would  be  difficult,  perhaps  impossible,  to  frame  a  general  rule 
thai  would  do  justice  in  every  particular  case,  a  judge  or  public  arbi- 
trator might  be  appointed  to  establish  what  portion  each  should  receive. 
,The  difficulty  here,  however,  would  not  be  SO  great  as  it  appears  :  par- 
ties in  such  circumstances  would  uniformly  settle  beforehand  the  oivi- 
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■ion  of  property:  experience  proves  this ;  forin  those  countries  where 
the  Roman  law  exists,  and  where  separate  property  is  allowed,  a  mar- 
riage without  a  contract  settling  the  division,  is  a  phenomenon.  No 
foolish  stigma  would  then  be  affixed  upon  those  who,  wisely  providing 
against  contingencies,  should  settle  the  terms  upon  which,  if  they 
chose,  they  might  afterwards  separate.  Secondly,  it  may  be  urged, 
that  women  lose  the  beauty  of  youth  sooner  than  men,  and  that, 
therefore,  men  would  be  induced  to  separate  themselves  from  them, 
and  form  new  connexions.  To  this,  however,  there  are  many  things 
to  oppose.  It  must  be  remembered  that  connexions  of  long  standing 
are  not  easily  broken ;  that  the  company  of  those  to  whom  we  have 
been  long  accustomed  becomes  necessary  to  us,  and  that  men  would  be 
in  no  haste  to  break  off  connexions  which  had  for  many  years  been 
pleasurable  to  them.  The  constant  desire  to  please,  that  would  hare 
been  acting  on  both  sides  for  so  long  a  time,  would  have  rendered  the 
parties  more  agreeable  to  each  other  than  they  are  generally  found 
where  such  inducement  doss  not  exist.  What  is  it  that  creates 
the  affection  between  parent  and  child,  but,  in  the  first  place,  being 
accustomed  to  the  company  of  each  other,  and  to  mutual  kind  offices } 
The  same  things'  would  exist  between  husband  and  wife ;  and  we  see, 
in  those  countries  where  marriage  is  indissoluble,  parties  who,  were 
they  able  to  separate,  would  not  do  so,  even  after  many  yean  con- 
nexion ;  and,  indeed,  could  we  suppose  otherwise,  we  must  believe  that 
they  are  now  living  in  a  state  of  wretchedness.  Again,  pecuniary 
considerations  would  also  be  acting  ;  the  property  would  have  to  be 
divided,  and  would  consequently  be  rendered  less  efficient.  It  would 
be  difficult  also  for  either  party  (for  we  think  the  danger  as  great  to 
the  huabaad  as  the  wife)  to  find  any  person  to  form  a  connexion 
with  one  who  would  make  such  a  separation ;  and  women,  under  such 
a  system,  would  find  marriage  more  easily  accomplished,  and  they 
would  be  more  difficult  to  be  obtained.  All  these  circumstances  would 
tend  to  prevent  separation,  supposing  any  superiority  to  exist  between 
men  and  women  at  any  age ;  a  supposition,  indeed,  which  we  conceive 
it  would  be  difficult  to  substantiate.  We  think,  therefore,' that  the  evil 
consequences  attendant  on  this  power  of  separation  are  few,  if  any  ;  but 
the  good  ones  are  many,  aod  of  infinite  importance.  But  we  will  sup- 
pose, for  an  instant,  that  a  woman  should  be  bound  to  a  man  that 
detested  her,  would  her  condition  be  more  happy  in  being  forced  to 
lire  for  ever  with  him,  or  in  being  allowed  to  be  separated  from  him  ? 
In  the  former  case,  would  he  not  hare  the  power,  and  would  he  not 
exercise  it,  of  making  her  completely  miserable  ?  Neglect  and  indif- 
ference it  would  be  her  portion  to  experience,  without  the  possibility 
of  escape :  evil  would  thus  be  produced  without  any  attendant  benefit. 
But  were  she  able  to  leave  one  who  derives  no  pleasure  from  her 
society,  and  to  seek  for  another  who  would  be  more  inclined  to  render 
her  life  agreeable,  her  chances  of  happiness  would  be  greatly  increased, 
and  the  means  would  be  in  a  greater  degree  under  her  own  control— 
we  can  hardly  believe  that  she  would  be  as  happy  in  the  former  ai 
in  the  latter  condition. 
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■  A*  to  the  equality  of  privileges  between  the  parties,  little  more  need 
be  said.  Few  will  be  found  to  assert  that  any  inequality  ought  to 
exist;  therefore,  the  only  difficulty  is,  to  find  out  a  means  of  establishing 
a  perfect  equality.  The  power  conferred  on  the  husband  in  India,  is 
a  proof  of  the  little  knowledge  they  possessed  of  the  end  of  all  social 
institutions— the  greatest  happiness  of  the  greatest  number.  '*  The 
condition  of  women,"  says  Mr.  Hill,  "  is  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able circumstances  in  the  manners  of  nations,  and  one  of  the  most 
decisive  criterion*  of  the  stage  of  society  at  which  they  hare  arrired. 
Among  a  rude  people,  the  women  are  generally  degraded ;  among  civi- 
lised people,  they  are  exalted.  In  the  barbarian,  the  passion  of  sex 
is  a  brutal  impulse,  which  imposes  no  tenderness ;  and  his  undisciplined 
nature  leads  him  to  abuse  his  power  over  every  creature  that  is  weaker 
than  himself.  The  history  of  uncivilised  nations  uniformly  represents 
the  women  as  in  an  abject  state  of  slavery,  from  which  they  slowly 
emerge  as  civilisation  advances."  "  It  is  only  in  an  improved  state  of 
property  and  security,  when  the  necessities  of  life  have  ceased  to  create 
perpetual  solicitude,  and  when  a  large  share  of  attention  may  be  given 
to  its  pleasures,  that  women,  from  their  influence  on  those  pleasures, 
begin  to  be  an  object  of  regard.  In  proportion  as  society  refines  upon 
its  enjoyments,  and  in  proportion  as  it  advances  into  that  state  of  civi- 
liialion  in  which  various  corporeal  qualities  become  equal  or  superior 
in  value  to  corporeal  strength,  and  in  which  the  qualities  of  the  mind 
are  ranked  above  the  qualities  of  the  body,  the  condition  of  the  weaker 
■ex  is  gradually  improved,  till  they  associate  at  last  on  equal  terms 
with  man,  and  fill  the  place  of  voluntary  and  useful  co-partners." 

Any  thing  we  can  add  to  these  observations  would  be  superfluous. 
It  will  be  seen,  however,  that  the  most  refined  state  of  society  would 
be  that  in  which  the  women  had  in  all  circumstances  equal  privileges 
with  the  men.  Allowing  to  either  party  the  power  of  domineering,  is 
to  diminish  human  happiness ;  but  to  add  strength  to  the  party  already 
possessing  the  greatest  share,  betrays  an  utter  indifference  to  all  such 
considerations.  The  degradation  of  the  women  in  India  is  the  con- 
sequence of  the  ignorance  and  uncivilized  state  of  society  there :  this  ill- 
treatment  takes  a  more  decided  form  than  in  countries  more  polished ; 
but  it  is  long  before  any  set  of  men  can  give  up  entirely  the  love  of 
dominion ;  and  a  nation  must  have  arrived  at  the  highest  possible  state 
of  civilisation,  before  women  could  be  allowed  a  share  in  the  action  and 
public  duties -of  social  tile.  The  most  polished  people  of  Europe 
would  not  countenance  the  idea  of  allowing  women  a  share  in  legisla- 
tion. The  very  thought,  amongst  the  small  wits  of  the  day,  would  be 
held  as  highly  ludicrous  ;  and  the  empty  coxcomb  of  a  fashionable 
circle,  whose  powers  of  mind  are  evidently  inferior  to  those  of  one  half 
of  his  female  acquaintance,  would  stoutly  maintain  the  impossibility 
of  a  woman  being  able  to  understand  what  was  for  the  good  of  society; 
while  be,  nevertheless,  would  flatter  himself  with' the  supposition,  that 
the  nation  would  not  suffer,  should  it  have  the  benefit  of  hit  counsel 
as  a  legislator.  A*  this  is  a  topic  which  we.  hope  to  discuss  at  some 
future  period,  we  shall  abstain  from  any  further  remarks. 

Oriental  Herald,  Vet.  9.  G 
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The  happiness  of  a  society  a  made  np  of  the  happiness  of  the  indi- 
viduals, and  the  law  that  ia  most  beneficial  to  them  separately,  ii  moat 
beneficial  to  the  whole  society.  The  law  that  would  hare  the  greatest 
tendency  to  do  so,  in  the  case  of  marriage,  would  be  that  which  would 
snake  it  the  interest  of  both  parties  to  pursue  a  line  of  conduct  agree- 
able to  each  other.  That  this  cannot  be  done  without  perfect  equality, 
it  is  easy  to  see ;  indeed,  we  think,  m  hare  already  proved  it.  Were 
the  parties  able  to  separate  at  their  own  option,  no  slight  would  be 
endured,  nor  would  ill-treatment  be  one  moment  submitted  to ;  if  the 
parties,  therefore,  derived  any  pleasure  from  the  continuance  of  the 
connexion,  their  conduct  would  beeuch  as  to  ensure  its  continuance; 
if  they  did  not,  they  would  better  their  condition  by  separating. 

This  is  the  only  remedy  for  the  evil.  It  will  be  found  that  different 
degrees  of  misery  exist  amongst  the  female  part  of  different  nations, 
and that  that  misery  increases  as  the  women  are  more  under  the  power 
of  their  husbands ;  and  their  condition  is  bettered  the  more  it  approaches 
to  an  equality  with  that  of  the  men.  The  conclusion  from  this  ia 
obvious—make  them  equal  to  the  men,  and  yoa  will  have  done  much 
to  make  them  happy.  • 


SECOND   SIGHT.  . 
"  Rex  fttUam  Ivquihtr." 


a  Egypti* 


n  springing  up  from  the  waves  of  the  west. 

Shedding  light  all  reversed  on  each  wonder-struck  clime, 
That  before  had  beheld  him  there  sinking  to  rest. 

So  now  o'er  those  dark-rolling  billows  a  light 
Red  and  awful,  and  dubious  in  portent,  appears, 

Every  moment  enlarging  and  growing  more  bright, 

like  a  comet  approaching  our  world  through  the  spheres. 

Great  God  I  see,  like  Cons  tontine's  standard,  it  bean 
The  word  we  most  hate  in  its  perilous  round ; 

Yes,  liberty  !  yes — and  to  sharpen  our  team, 
Lo  1  myriads  adoring,  bow  down  to  the  ground  ! 

Clouds  thicken  around  it,  and  storms  beat  in  vain, 

'  Already  its  rays  pierce  our  palaces  through ; 

We  shall  never  enjoy  our  old  darkness  again, 

No,  never  1  oor  sweet,  gilded  slavery  renew. 

Aye — e'eu  while  our  anger  is  raging— behold ! 

Earth's  tribes  are  adoring  the  tight  from  the  west : 
See,  see  die  long  scroll  of  their  rights  all  unroll'il— 

Our  mission  is  done !— we  may  now  go  to  rest. 

Biou. 
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Voyage  from  Milo  through  the  Qrtek  Iilandi  to  the  Straitt 
qfScio. 

Eaelt  on  the  morning  of  the  7th  of  August,  w*  sailed  front  lbs 
harbour  of  Milo,  bound  through  the  Greek  Island*  to  Smyrna ;  but  it 
being  calm  throughout  the  latter  part  of  the  day,  with  light  ain  from 
the  westward  at  interval*,  our  progress  was  extremely  alow.  The 
delay  was,  however,  fully  compensated  by  the  delightful  serenity  of 
the  weather  and  the  beauty  of  the  surrounding  •cone  ry.  At  noon  wo 
wet*  between  the  island*  of  Serpho  and  Siphno,  the  north  end  of  the 
latter  bearing  E.  by  N-,  distant  three  of  four  miles,  and  presenting  a 
fertile  appearance. 

As  we  passed  the  north  point  of  Siphno,  in  the  afternoon,  we  had  a 
distant  view  of  the  islands  of  Paros,  Anti-Peros,  and  Naxia,  which 
form  one  cluster,  surrounded  by  many  smaller  ones. 

Pane  baa  been  ever  celebrated  tor  its  rich  quarries  of  marble, 
the  whiteness  of  which  is  poetically  proverbial  :— 
And,  lo  I  the  dome  that  crumbles  into  dust, 
Whose  Parian  whiteness  fared  the  glowing  skies. 
The  poet,  lamenting  the  decay  of  the  arts  under  the  iron  sceptre  of  op- 
pression, asks — 

Though  sunder 'd  caverns  driak  tie  lustrous  light, 

As  Paros  echoes  to  the  mountain  shock; 
And  the  pure  marble  boasts  its  sparkling  white, 
Who  guides  the  chissel  o'er  the  shapeless  block? 
Say,  can  the  hand  that  hew'd  it  from  its  rock, 
Mould  the  rough  mass,  th'  obedient  limb  rennet 
Through  the  dense  gloom  if  ever  genius  broke, 
Touched  by  the  charm  of  beauty's  waving  line, 
Say,  can  the  soul  oppreat  still  form  the  fair  design  ? — Polwgele. 

While  its  marble  quarries  continued  to  be  worked,  Paros  was  one 
of  the  most  nourishing  of  the  Cycladea ;  but,  on  the  decline  ot  the 
Eastern  Empire,  they  were  entirely  neglected,  and  are  now  converted 
into  caves,  in  which  the  shepherds  shelter  their  flocks.  The  island 
was  autiently  dedicated  to  Bacchus  on  account  of  its  excellent  wines ; 
and  in  the  neighbouring  one  of  Nasi  a  are  still  some  splendid  remains 
of  a  temple  dedicated  to  the  rosy  god.     ■' 

After  the  battle  of  Marathon,  MiltUdes  was  sent  to  lay  Paros  under 
contribution,  on  account  of  its  joining  the  Persians ;  bat  the  inhabit- 
ants made  so  resolute  a  defence,  that  all  the  efforts  of  that  excellent 
general  were  insufficient  to  reduce  them;  and,  at  length,  having 
lost  a  number  of  his  men,  and  being  wounded  himself,  Miltiadea, 
hearing  that  the  Persians  were  making  preparations  for  a  second  . 
invasion,  returned  to  Athens,  where  his  ungrateful  countrymen,  fbr- 
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getful  of  his  eminent  services,  sentenced  him  to  pay  the  expense!  of 
the  expedition ;  when,  being  unable  to  raise  thia  fine,  the  great  de- 
liverer of  Greece  was  thrown  into  prison,  and,  to  the  disgrace  of  the 
Athenians,  died  there  of  the  wounds  he  had  received  in  their  service. 
The  famous  '  Chronicle  of  Paros,'  at  Oxford,  was  brought  from 
hence  ia  1627  by  Thomas  Howard,  Earl  of  Arundel,  who,  in  1667, 
made  a  present  of  it  to  the  University  of  that  city. 

The  Russians,  during  their  war  with  the  Turks,  made  this  place 
their  grand  arsenal,  and  many  of  their  m«gaTjnB»  and  other  buildings 
are  still  standing. 

The  castle,  and  almost  all  the  houses,  are  built  of  marble,  which 
the  people  have  taken  from  fragments  of  architectural  ruins,  placing 
the  large  columns  lengthways,  and  filling  up  the  interstices  with 
smaller  pieces.  Their  very  fields,  too,  are  said  to  be  enclosed  with 
friezes,  altars,  and  basso  relievos ;  and  travellers  describe  the  sea- 
coast  to  be  covered  with  fine  blocks  of  marble  and  fragments  of 
columns,  which  seem  to  have  been  brought  there  by  persons  who,  for 
want  of  sufficient  mechanical  force  to  get  them  on  board  ship,  have  not 
been  able  to  bring  them  away. 

In  Anti-Paros,  the  antient  Oliaros,  is  a  surprising  natural  grotto, 
forty  fathoms  high  and  fifty  broad,  from  the  top  of  which  hang  lapi- 
deous  concretions,  in  forms  of  grapes,  festoons,  flowers,  and  spears ; 
and  on  the  sides  and  bottom  are  petrifactions  equally  beautiful  and 
grotesque.  Our  fair  countrywoman,  Lady  Craven,  visited  it  during 
her  voyage,  and  has  given  a  highly -coloured  and  elegant  description 
of  its  beauties. 

Naxia  is  elegantly  introduced  by  Polwhele  in  his  moving  '  Tale  of 
Araxes  and  Eucharis,'  when  describing  the  unbridled  fury  and  licen- 
tiousness of  a  Gallic  conquest;  he  says- 
There,  too,  from  Naxia,  note  a  stranger  guest, 
A  heart  of  anguish  his  dimm'd  eyes  betray ; 
lie  mourns  a  nymph,  whose  vows  his  soul  possessM, 
Snatch'd  sudden  from  his  clasping  arms  away. 
And  doom'd  in  sighs  to  waste  tier  youthful  day. 
Yet,  though  the  walls  of  lust  the  maid  immure, 
He  deems  her  spotless  as  the  blush  of  May, 
And  views,  in  virgin  innocence  secure, 

II is  Arne  brave  the  threat,  and  spurn  the  gaudy  lure. 

The  poet,  after  alluding  to  the  other  distinguished  heroes  of  the 
isles,  and  strongly  depicting  their  indignation  at  the  insatiate  lust  and 
rapine  of  their  invaders,  introduces  them  as  disdaining  to  sink  under 
the  pressure  of  evils,  but,  though  a  scanty  squadron  opposed  to  a 
countless  host,  bravely  emulating  the  glorious  achievements  of  their 
ancestors  :— 

Nor  he,  who  sung,  sore-ravished  from  his  anus— 

Who  sung  to  pity's  lute  the  Naiian  maid, 
Breathed  his  fond  passion  o'er  her  pictured  charms, 
Or  told  his  sorrows  to  the  citron  shade, 
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Already  had  he  summoned  to  his  aid 
His  comrade  Greeks,  and  fiercest  of  the  van, 

Plunged  in  the  crouching  Gaul  hU  angry  blade,  _ 
And  seized  the  fortress  where  the  fight  began, 
A*  crowds,  with  headlong  haute,  from  off  the  ramparts  ran. 

Gbecisn  Prospects. 

Surrounded  as  we  were  by  regions  almost  hallowed,  it  was  impot* 
Bible  to  suppress  the  wanderings  of  imagination ;  nor  did  I  feel  at  nil 
disposed  to  impede  her  excursions  while  they  afforded  me  eo  ranch 
gratification  and  delight 

On  the  following  day  the  weather  still  continued  light  and  calm. 
We  had,  however,  made  some  little  progress,  and  at  noon  were 
abreast  of  Syra,  a  mountainous  island,  inhabited  chiefly  by  Greek 
Catholics,  from  which  circumstance  it  is  a  rendezvous  for  French 
cruisers  in  the  Archipelago.  Two  or  three  English  prises  had  been 
taken  in  there  very  recently  by  a  brig  and  polacca  ship,  both  corsairs. 
At  two  p.  m.  a  signal  was  made  by  one  of  the  fleet  in-shore  for  an 
enemy  in  sight :  on  looking  with  the  glass  we  could  perceive  a  square- 
rigged  vessel  beating  up  under  the  coast,  and  shortly  afterwards  she 
was  shut  in  with  the  land.  Our  pilot  informed  as  that  the  place 
where  she  entered  was  a  small  harbour,  principally  frequented  by 
pirates,  where  they  lay  concealed  at  anchor,  while  the  crews  kept  a 
watch  on  the  hills,  and  if  single  vessels  passed  they  came  out  accord- 
ingly to  attack  them. 

At  four  p.  m.  the  wind  becoming  more  favourable,  we  bore  up,  and 
rounding  the  south  point  of  Syre,  saw  the  celebrated  island  of  Deloe, 
near  Myconi. 

Delos  is  famed  in  fable  as  the  birth-place  of  Apollo,  whose  oracle  . 
at  Delphi  was  celebrated  throughout  the  world ;  and  as  the  god  him- 
self was  considered  to  animate  all  nature  with  his  life-infusing  beams, 
his  Delphi  temple  was  the  scene  of  corresponding  rites. 

Moore,  in  his  '  Address  from  the  High  Priest  of  Apollo  to  a  Vir- 
gin of  Delphi,'  depicts  in  powerful  language  the  extravagance  of  those 
rites,  and  traces  them  to  their  real  source.  In  an  explanatory  note 
he  says :  "  It  is  well  known,  that  in  the  antient  temples,  whenever  a 
reverend  priest,  like  the  supposed  author  of  the  address  mentioned, 
was  inspired  with  a  tender  inclination  towards  any  fair  visitor  of  the 
shrine,  and,  at  the  same  time,  felt  a  diffidence  in  his  own  powers  of 
persuasion,  he  had  but  to  proclaim  that  the  god  himself  was  en- 
amoured of  her,  and  had  signified  his  divine  will  that  she  should  sleep 
in  the  interior  of  the  temple.  Many  a  pious  husband  connived  at 
this  divine  assignation,  and  even  declared  himself  proud  of  the  selec- 
tion with  which  his  family  bad  been  honoured  by  the  deity."  In  the 
Temple  of  Jupiter  Belus,  according  to  Herodotus,  there  was  a  large 
chapel,  in  which  was  placed  a  bed  very  splendidly  ornamented,  and 
beside  it  a  table  of  gold,  but  no  statue  was  in  the  place.  "  No 
man,"  says  be,  "  is  allowed  to  sleep  here ;  bet  the  apartment  is  ap- 
propriated to  a  female,  whom,  if  we  believe  the  Chaldean  priests,  the 
deity  selects  from  the  women'  of  the  country  as  his  favourite."     In 
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Egyptian  Thebes,  the  same  mocker;  wu  practised ;  and  at  the  oracles 
of  Pntara,  in  I.ycia,  the  priestess  never  could  prophecy  until  mn  inter- 
view with  the  deity  wu  allowed  her.  The  story  which  Josephus  re- 
lates of  the  Roman  matron,  Paulina,  whom  the  priests  of  Isie,  for  a 
bribe,  betrayed  in  this  manner  to  Mundua,  is  a  singular  instance  of 
the  impudent  excess  to  which  credulity  suffered  these  impostures  to 
be  carried."  In  the  Poem  of  Moore's,  already  alluded  to,  Apollo  is 
represented  as  inquiring  of  his  high.priest,  who  was  the  most  beautiful 
among  the  nymphs  that  frequented  his  altar  ?  and  being  told  Aphelia, 
the  god  replies : 

Then  tell  the  virgin  to  unfold 

In  looser  pomp  her  locks  of  gold, 

And  bid  her  eyes  with  fonder  Are, 

Be  kindled  for  a  god's  desire. 

The  remainder  of  the  Poem  displays  all  that  warmth  of  imagina- 
tion and  exuberance  of  feeling  which  characterize  its  author ;  and  in  a 
note  affixed  to  it,  he  hat  thus  described  the  effects  of  one  of  those 
invitations  of  Apollo  upon  the  mind  of  a  young  enthusiast  i 

Delphi  heard  her  shrine  proclaim, 

In  oracles,  the  guilty  flame. 

Apolio  loved  my  youthful  charms, 

Apollo  woo'd  me  to  his  arms ! 

Sure,  sure,  when  man  so  oft  allows 

Religion's  wreath  to  bind  his  brows, 

Weak  wondering  woman  must  believe, 
,  Where  pride  and  seal  at  once  deceive ; 

When  flattery  takes  a  holy  vest. 

Oh  I  'tis  too  much  for  woman's  breast  I 

How  often,  ere  the  destin'd  lime 

That  was  to  seal  my  joys  sublime, 

How  often  did  I  trembling  run 

To  meet  at  morn  the  mounting  sun. 

And  while  his  fervid  beam  he  threw 

Along  my  lips'  luxuriant  dew, 

I  thought— alas  I  the  simple  dream— 

There  bura'd  a  kiss  in  every  beam  t 

With  parted  lips  inhaled  their  heat. 

And  sigh 'd— "Ohl  god,  thy  kiss  is  sweet !" 

No  deity  at  midnight  came: 

The  lamp*  that  witness  d  all  my  shame, 

Hereal'a  to  these  bewilder'd  eyes 

No  other  form  than  earth  supplies  j 

No  solar  light,  no  necta/d  air, 

All,  all,  alas  I  was  human  there — 

Woman's  taint  conflict,  virtue's  fall, 

And  passion's  victory— human  all  1 

How  gently  must  the  guilt  of  love 

Be  chann'd  away  by  powers  above, 
>  When  men  possess  such  tender  skill 

i     ,  la  sciteniiig  taime  and  Bweeteawig  ill  ? 
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TVsa  but  a  uigh^  and  morning's  rajs 

Saw  me,  with  fond  forgiving  gase, . 

Hang  o'er  the  quiet  slumbering  breast 

Of  him  who  nim'd  all  my  rest— 

Him  who  bad  taught  these  eyes  to  weep 

Their  first  sad  tears,  and  yet  could  sleep  !— Moose. 

There,  an  at  thia  day  some  fine  architectural  ruins  in  the  island  of 
Delos,  particularly  a  temple  dedicated  to  Apollo,  a  beautiful  colossal 
Btatue  of  that  god,  a  portico,  a  marble  theatre,  and  a  temple  at  the 
foot  of  Mount  Cyathus,  which,  being  the  spot  where  tbe  twins  of 
Latona  were  brought  firth  under  an  dire-tree,  has  given  tbe  name  of 
.  Cynthia  to  Diana,  or  the  Moon. 

Deloa,  from  a  variety  of  circumstances,  was  held  peculiarly  sacred 
among  the  antieuts.  Ovid,  in  his  Metamorphoses,  speaking  of  this 
island,  calls  it  Erratic*  Delos;  and  Virgil,  in  his  /Eneid,  speaks  of 
Deloa  as  a  floating  island  at  lent  fixed  by  Apollo. 

Herodotus  says,  in  bis  Erato:  "The  Persians  had  approached 
Delos  with  six  handled  sail ;  but,  overawed  by  the  sacred  nees  of  the 
place,  ferber«  their  intended  depredations."  This  historian  tells  us, 
that  Delos  was  often  observed  to  tremble,  and  that  her  trembling  was 
considered  as  ominous,  and  always  portended  some  misfortune  to 
-Greece,  iron)  the  earliest  period  down  to  his  own  time.  "  Accordingly," 
says  he,  "  at  the  departure  of  tbe  Persian  fleet  under  Dates,  Delos 
trembled."     Pol  whale  elegantly  alludes  to  it : 

Where  Delos  trembles  on  her  desert  wave, 

Rose  there  a  rock,  but  breathed  religion  round  ? 
Ilath  antient  Echo  murmur'd  from  her  cave, 
Nor  Inspiration  swell'd  the  tawed  sound? 
Witness  her  fanes,  with  holier  shades  embrown'd ; 
Her  proud,  colossal  gods,  that,  hovering  near, 

Pale  Persia' saw,  nor  touch'd  the  hallow'd  ground ; 
But  sudden,  as  she  dropp'd  th'  uplifted  spear. 
Her  sails  innumerous  check'd,  and  paused  in  mid  career  1 

Remaining  on  deck  until  midnight,  I  was  gratified  by  seeing  the 
lovely  Cynthia  rise,  in  full  lustre,  from  behind  the  blue  ridges  of  the 
very  mountain  that  fabulously  gave  her  birtb,  it  being  nearly  east  of 
us  at  the  time  of  her  rising— ten  o'clock. 

The  wind  shifting  is  the  night,  we  had  resumed  our  fjrmer  course, 
returning  round,  Syfa,  and  standing  along  the  N.W.  side  of  it,  were, 
at  noon,  between  the  islands  of  Joura,  Androa,  and  Tino. 

Joura  is  a  small  rocky  island,  and  uninhabitable.  Androe  is,  on 
the  contrary,  one  of  the  most  fertile  islands  in  the  Archipelago.  Its 
antient  inhabitants  are  often  mentioned  in  history.  They  were  proud 
of  their  military  character,  and  yielded  not  to  the  successive  invaders 
without  many  a. struggle  for  liberty.  The  modern  Andrians,  after 
having  beeu  subjected  to  various  masters,  were,  at  length,  enslaved  to 
tbe  Latins.  To  escape  from  the  oppression  of  the  family  of  Sommerine, 
(hey  threw  themselves  under  the  dominion  of  the  Turks,     We  are  at 
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this  moment  but  a.  few  miles  distant  from  it,  and  can  perceive,  in  its 
luxuriant  verdure,  the  strict  propriety  of  the  poet's  episode  ; 
Though  Andros  still  her  inexhausted  vales    . 

Survey,  by  lavish  vegetation  crown'd ; 
Through  orange  groves,  while  flutter  odorous  gales, 

From  citron -bowers,  while  bursting  streams  resound. 

While  rich  pomegranates  branching  shade  the  ground. 
And  figs  hang  luscious  in  the  solar  flame ; 

'  Lo !  the  poor  'habitant  looks  coldly  round, 
And  slights  bis  long  hereditary  claim 
To  Nature's  liberal  gifts,  nor  heeds  his  former  fame. 

Tino,  though  not  so  large  as  Andros,  is  more  populous,  containing 
upwards'  of  fifty  Tillages,  and  30,000  inhabitant*.  It  is  also  in  the 
highest  state  of  cultivation,  producing,  in  abundance,  corn,  olives, 
and  every  kind  of  fruit,  particularly  delicious  grapes,  from  which  they 
make  a  wine  deservedly  esteemed  as  the  beat  in  all  these  islands.  As 
the  mountains  are  cultivated  to  the  very  summit,  the  inhabitants,  to 
prevent  the  mould  falling  down,  have  terraced  all  the  coast  with  a 
breast-work  of  stone,  which,  from  the  sea,  has  a  very  fine  and  romantic 
appearance.  But  the  principal  riches  of  the  island  consists  in  the  silk 
it  produces,  which  the  females  manufacture  into  silk  stockings  and 
gloves,  by  knitting.  Great  quantities  of  them  are  sent  into  Turkey 
for  sale,  and  they  are  generally  esteemed. 

This  island  is  famed  for  the  beauty  of  its  women ;  we  were  assured, 
indeed ,  by  our  pilot,  that  they  are  universally  considered  to  be  by  fax 
the  handsomest  throughout  the  Archipelago ;  and,  having  often 
visited  it,  he  says  the  palm  of  distinction  in  that  respect  is  justly  due 
to  them.  Eton  also  observes :  "  In  Tino,  the  women  are  almost  all 
beauties,  and  there  the  true  antique  head  is  to  be  found."  Their 
chastity  is  neither  celebrated  nor  impeached ;  yet,  m  a  climate,  and  on 
a  spot  where  Nature,  in  all  the  varieties  of  her  beautiful  and  alluring 
forms,  seems  to  have  conspired  against  that  virtue,  it  would  not  be 
surprising  if  the  rigour  of  her  bonds  were  loosened.  The  poet  seems 
to  have  suspected  it,  when  he  says  : 

Here,  in  secluded  glades,  in  murmuring  streets, 

Full  many  a  Venus  vaunts  the  enchanting  air, 

Breathes,  as  she  wins  her  way,  ambrosial  sweets, 

And  wantons. in  luxurious  beauty  fair : 

Yet  what  avail  those  eyes  that  lightnings  bear, 

The  cheek,  instinct  with  more  than  roseate  red. 

The  full  deep  bosom,  or  the  crisped  hair, 
What,  but,  amid  lascivious  folly  bred, 
To  bid  the  slaves  of  lust  ascend  a  savage  bed  ? — Polwhele. 
Light  airs  from  the  southward,  during  the  night,  had  driven  ns  up 
towards  the  north  part  of  Andros,  near  the  island  of  Negro  pout,  (the 
antient  Eubosa,)   which  stretches   from  Cape  Dore,  north-westerly, 
along  the  coast  of  Achaia,  or  Livadia.     It  is  divided  from  .the  conti- 
nent of  Greece  by. the  narrow  sea  of  the  Euripue,  running  N.E.  and 
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S.W.  between  eighty  and  ninety  miles  in  length,  orer  which  is  a 
bridge  built,  where  Aula*  formerly  stood.  Near  this  is  the  residence 
of  the  Capudan  Pasha,  or  Captain  Bashaw,  as  be  is  corruptly  called, 
who,  as  Admiral  of  the  Turkish  fleet,  is  Commander-in-Chief  of  the 
island,  this  being  their  rendezvous.  The  Euripus,  or  sea  dividing 
Negropont  from  the  main,  is  remarkable  for  the  stated  irregularity  of 
its  tides,  which  has  baffled  the  researches  of  both  antieata  and 
modems  to  account  for  satisfactorily.  It  is  ascertained  that,  from 
the  three  last  days  of  the  old  moon  to  the  eighth  day  of  the  new 
moon,  they  are  regular.  On  the  ninth  day  tbey  begin  to  be  irregular, 
and  hare  been  known  to  flow  ten,  twelve,  and  even  fourteen  times,  in 
twenty-four  hours.  It  once  belonged  to  the  Venetians,  from  whom  it 
was  taken  by  the  Turks  in  1469,  after  a  siege  of  six  months,  and  at 
the  expense  of  40,000  men.  The  Venetians  attempted  to  recover  it 
in  1688,  but  were  unsuccessful. 

From  this  spot,  too,  we  had  a  distant  view  of  immortal  Attica,  near 
the  site  of  Athens,  and  of  the  shores  of  Marathon, on  the  plains  of  which 
the  heroic  Miltiades  vanquished  the  proud  hosts  of  Persia.  His  per- 
secution for  the  failure  of  the  expedition  against  Parot,  was  certainly 
a  blemish  on  their  annals  ;  but  the  death  of  this  gnat  man  having 
disarmed  the  malice  of  his  enemies,  they  soon  became  sensible  of 
their  shameful  ingratitude,  and,  aa  some  atonement  to  the  manes  of 
their  departed  hero,  elected  a  monument  to  bis  memory  on  the  plains 
when  he  had  acquired  his  glory,  some  fragments  of  which  still  re- 
main. But  on  those  shores,  the  monuments  of  science  and  art,  which 
drew  admirers  from  the  remotest  corners  of  the  earth,  are  demolished 
by  the  savage  hand  of  barbarism.  The  eloquence  that  swayed  the 
passions  of  applauding  crowds,  is  dumb.  The  pencil  that  breathed 
over  the  canvass,  and  the  chisel  that  gave  life  and  animation  to 
shapeless  blocks,  are  now  no  more ;  and  the  all-powerful  lyre,  whose 
sweeping  chords  could  rouse  the  soul  to  rage,  or  melt  it  into  pity,  is, 
perhaps  for  ever,  mute  and  unstrung. 

A  breeze  springing  up  from  the  N.W.  prevented  our  going  through 
the  Straits  of  Silotta ;  and  the  passage  between  Andres  and  Tino 
being  both  shoal  and  narrow,  we  bore  up  to  join  the  fleet,  who  were 
all  to  leeward.  During  the  afternoon,  we  stood  close  to  the  island  of 
Tino,  and  sailing  along  within  half  a  mile  of  its  shores,  commanded 
a  complete  view  of  the  western  side. 

Nothing  could  be  more  beautifully  picturesque  than  the  scattered 
Greek  villages  that  studded  the  bosoms  of  the  hills.  Some  of  the 
houses  were  built  with  sloping  roofs,  but  the  greater  part  with  flat 
ones,  surrounded  by  apparent  battlements,  similar  to  many  of  the  old 
fortresses  and  citadels  in  England  ;  and  others,  with  a  sort  of  spiral 
tower  ascending  above  it,  which,  our  pilot  informed  us,  were  Catholic 
churches,  a  great  many  of  the  islanders  baring  embraced  that  faith. 
They  were  all  invariably  white,  which,  contrasted  with  the  yellow 
livery  of  Ceres,  and  the  rich  deep  green  of  orange,  citron,  and  vine- 
trees,  gave  ft  ehsrra  to  the  landscape  that  would  have  been  worthy 
the  pencil  of  the  most  celebrated  master.     The  sun  retired  in  a  rich 
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glow  of  reddened  purple,  and  the  rocky  clifls  of  the  island,  faintly 
exhibiting  the  golden  green  of  metallic  ore,  opposed  to  the  glassy 
azure  of  the  sparkling  tide,  and  the  sombre  haae  of  the  retiring 
islands,  formed  a  combination  of  the  richest  tints,  equally  beautiful  and 


At  eight  p.m.,  we  passed  close  to  the  port  of  St.  Nicolo,  which 
appears  to  contain  some  well-built  houses.  A  few  vessels  were  lying 
at  anchor  before  the  town,  and  the  hum  of  a  busy  populace  not  un- 
pleasantly intruded  itself  on  the  silence  of  the  evening. 

On  the  morning  of  the  11th,  a  light  breete  from  die  northward 
enabled  us  to  pass  through  the  channel  between  Tino  and  Myconi, 
and,  at  noon,  we  were  abreast  of  Nicaria,  anttently,  leans.  Dallmwaj 
says:  "The  sea  called  by  the  moderns  'the  Archipelago,'  had 
anttently  two  names  :  the  higher  part,  near  the  Hellespont,  was  called 
the  'jEgean,'  from  the  river  Jiiytowrafut',  and  from  tbe  island  of 
Nicaria.  to  tbs  Mediterranean  '  Ioarian,'  from  the  story  of  Daedalus 
and  Icarae: 

Icsjo  datarus 

Nomina  ponto. — Horace, 

Its  present  inhabitants  are  poor  Greeks,  who  subsist  partly  by  the 
cultivation  of  the  land,  and  partly  by  diving  for  spouses,  with  which 
the  shores  abound,  many  of  the  families  making  tbe  caverns  of  the 
rocks  their  only  places  of  abode. 

Thevenot  mentions  a  singular  custom  among  them.  "  The  richest 
men  in  the  island  "  (says  he)  "  give  their  daughters  to  the  best  divers, 
who  are  tried  before  the  maid  and  her  father ;  and  he  who  remains 
longest  under  water  wins  her.  The  women  "  he  adds  "  have  the 
ascendancy,  and  as  soon  as  the  husband  arrives  from  any  place  in  his 
boat,  the  wife  goes  to  the  sea  side,  takes  the  oars  and  carries  them 
home;  after  which,  the  husband  oan  dispose  of  nothing  withont  her 
permission." 

A  voyager  to  the  Levant,  in  1664,  (8.H.  Blunt,)  has  given  us,  in 
the  quaint  language  of  his  day,  an  account  of  the  sponge-divers  in  the 
neighbouring  island  of  Samoa,  which,  from  its  proximity  of  situation 
to  Nicaria,  must  have  been  nearly  allied  to  it  in  manners  also  : 

"  Santos,"  says  he,  "  is  a  place  nnder  whose  rocks  grow  sponges; 
the  people  from  their  infancy  are  bred  up  with  dry  bisket,  and  other 
extenuating  dyet,  to  make  them  extremely  lean ;  then,  taking  a 
sponge  wet  with  oyle,  they  hold  it  part  in  their  mouths  and  part 
without,  so  go  they  under  water,  where  at  first  they  can  not  stay  long, 
but,  after  practice,  some  of  the  leanest  stay  an  hour  and  a  half,  even 
till  all  the  oyle  in  the  sponge  be  corrupted ;  and,  by  tbe  law  of  the 
island,  none  of  that  trade  is  suffered  to  marry  until  be  have  stayed 
half  an  hour  under  water ;  that  they  gather  sponges  from  the  bottom 
of  rocks  more  than  a  hundred  fathom  deep;  which,  with  other  stories 
of  the  ilelands,  was  told  me  by  certain  Greeks  in  our  galleon." 
■  Drawing  near  towards  the  Straits  of  Scio,  we  opened  the  island  of 
Samoa  to  leeward  of  us,  the  land  of  which  appeared  higher  than  any 
of  tbe  surrounding  ones. 
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•  Samoa,  or  Parthenias,  was  colonised  by  the  Ionian*  more  (ban  a. 
thousand  years  anterior  to  the  Christian  era.  The  mytbologista  men- 
tion it  as  the  birth-place  of  Juno,  to  whom  it  wm  peculiarly  sacred, 
and  from  whence  the  despatched  her  messenger  Iris  upon  die  wings  of 
the  rainbow,  whose  office  it  was  to  unloose  the  souls  of  dying  women 
from  the  chains,  of  the  body. 

To  the  republican  government  succeeded  the  monarchy  of  Poly- 
crates.  In  440  b.  c.  they  were  subdued  by  the  Athenians,  under  the 
command  of  their  famous  statesman  and  general,  Pericles,  whom  they 
then  adopted  as  their  protector  against  the  confederate  states;  and 
the  statue  of  Alcibiades  was  afterwards  erected  near  that  of  Juno* 
within  the  confines  of  her  temple.  To  the  natural  advantages  of  an 
insular  situation,  they  owed  security,  whilst  they  invited  invasion,  nod 
were  perpetually  involved  in  war,  as  long  as  the  Grecian  independence 
existed.  Under  the  Romans,  and  the  lower  Greek  Empire,  it  was 
connected  with  the  other  islands  of  the  Archipelago,  both  as  to  form 
of  government  and  general  decay ;  and,  in  1472,  Knowles  reports  it 
to  have  been  altogether  desolate  and  unpeopled. 

When  the  elegant  or  learned  Romans  visited  Greece,  Samoa  had 
objects  of  curiosity  well  worthy  their  attention,  as  Horace  informs  us, 
"Romas  laudetur  Samoa ";  and,  in  another  instance,  be  adds  an 
epithet  descriptive  of  its  beauties,  "  Quid  concinna  Samoa  r  " 

Plutarch  says,  that  Antony  visited  Samoa,  and  passed  some  months 
there  with  Cleopatra,  in  the  highest  luxury ;  and  Augustus  twice 
wintered  there,  and  granted  the  city  many  immunities. 

The  island  is  also  celebrated  as  the  birth-place  and  residence  of 
Pythagoras,  who,  feeling  a  restraint  under  the  monarchy  of  Polycratea, 
became  a  voluntary  exile,  and  established  a  school  of  philosophy  at 
Crotona,  in  Italy,  from  whence  be  is  often  called  "  Crotona's  Sage  " ; 
but  the  Samiane,  unwilling  to  waive  the  honour  of  their  just  claim, 
perpetuated  it  by  striving  medals  to  his  memory. 

The  cave  is  still  shown  where  Pythagoras  devoted  the  greater  part 
of  his  days  and  nights  to  meditation  and  the  mysteries  of  his  philo- 
sophy. Moore,  in  his  irregular  Ode,  '  The  Genius  of  Harmony,' 
has  a  beautiful  allusion  to  it : 

Or,  didst  thou  know  what  dreams  I  wove 
'Mid  the  deep  horror  of  that  silent  bower, 
Where  the  'rapt  Samian  slept  his  boly  slumber  ! 
When  free 
From  every  earthly  chain. 
From  wreaths  of  pleasure,  and  from  bonds  of  pain, 

His  spirit  flew  through  fields  above, 
Drank  at  the  source  of  Nature's  fotital  number, 
And  saw,  in  mystic  choir,  around  him  move 
The  stars  of  song,  Heaven's  burning  minstreliy  ! 
And  in  another  of  his  classic  pieces,  '  The  Grecian  Girl's  Dream  of 
the  Blessed  Islands,  addressed  to  her  Lover,'  where  she  relates  her 
having  met  in  heaven  Leontium,  Pythea,  and  Aspasia,  in  whose  soft 
embraces  Epicurus,  Aristotle,  and  Socrates,  their  respective  admirers, 
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forgot  the  toil  of  "  less  endearing  ties," — be  introduces  the  mistress 
of  Pythagoras  with  a  beautiful  allusion  to  his  doctrine  of  trans- 
migration:— 

While  fidr  Theaoo,  innocently  fair, 
PlayM  with  .the  ringlets  of  her  Samian's  hair, 
Who,  fixed  by  love,  at  length  was  all  her  own, 
And  passed  his  spirit  through  her  lips  alone. 

The  temple  of  Juno  was  one  of  the  greatest  ornaments  of  Samoa, 
and  is  mentioned  by  Herodotus  as  the  most  spacious  and  antient 
temple  he  knew.  Besides  being  adorned  with  some  excellent  paint- 
ings of  native  artist*,  in  a  repository  for  pictures  attached  to  the 
building,  its  galleries  were  furnished  with  the  choicest  specimens  of 
art,  and  its  open  area  contained  many  statues,  and,  amongst 
others,  three  of  colossal  size,  of  Jupiter,  Minerra,  and  Hercules, 
standing  on  one  base,  wrought  by  Myron,  which  were  removed 
by  Antony,  who  presented  them  to  Cleopatra.  In  the  destruction 
of  the  statues  at  Constantinople,  when  taken  by  the  French  and 
Venetians  in  1204,  Nicetas  mentions  a  colossal  statue  of  Juno, 
which  had  once  adorned  her  temple  at  Samoa,  the  enormous  head 
of  which  was  drawn  by  four  yoke  of  oxen  to  the  palace ;  and 
amidst  the  conquests  of  the  Romans,  when  the  fragments  of  art  were 
taken  to  adorn  their  city,  the  Temple  of  Samoa  was  despoiled  of  its 
best  ornaments. 

Dallaway,  who  visited  its  ruins  in  1795  or  1796,  describee  it  archi- 
tecturally; and,  after  speaking  of  the  fragments  that  lay  scattered 
around  its  site,  says,  "  A  hedge-row  divides  them  from  a  single 
column  of  white  marble,  which  stands  about  sixty  yards  distant,  with 
the  base  sunk  into  the  ground,  and  a  capital  lying  near  it.  Its  ele- 
vation is  more  than  forty  feet,  divided  in  many  pieces,  which  have 
been  fractured  and  displaced  by  the  Turks,  who  have  fired  cannon 
against  it  on  presumption  of  its  containing  hidden  treasure." 

Among  the  medals  in  the  Ainalenn  Collection,  are  some  of  brass,' 
inscribed  "  2AMIQN,"  with  the  head  of  Juno,  and,  on  the  reverse,  a 
peacock,  her  mythological  attendant. 

At  four  p.  m  .  the  breeze  freshened  considerably,  and  the  carpenter 
discovering  our  foretopmast  to  be  sprung  in  the  wake  of  the  cap,  we 
were  obliged  to  reduce  the  vessel  to  low  canvass.  At  six  we  hauled 
close  to  the  land,  and  sailing  between  the  Cape  and  the  little  islet  of 
Venecia,  entered  the  Straits  of  Scio.  The  southern  shores  have 
a  moat  sterile  aspect,  and  are  completely  lined  with  little  watch- 
towers  on  the  rising  grounds,  placed  there  daring  the  Venetian  wars. 

At  six  it  fell  completely  calm,  when  we  were  within  a  mile  of  the 
shores  of  Scio,  and  abreast  one  of  the  most  beautiful  valleys  that  can 
be  imagined. 
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To  the  Editor  of  the  Oriental  Herald. 
SIR,  Jan.  27,  1826. 

The  lines  you  hare  quoted  (at  p.  1  of  your  last  Number)  as 
a  motto  to  a  very  convincing  article  '  On  the  burning  of  Hindoo 
Widows,'  reminded  me  of  another  classical  reference  to  that  horrid 
custom  of  female  self-immolation.  It  occurs  in  the  fifth  Tttsculan 
Disputation,  (^  27).  Cicero  having  described  India  at  a  barbarous, 
and  uncultivated  region,  thus  proceeds  : — 

Mulieres  in  India,  cum  est  cujusvis  earum  vir  mortuus,  in  certamen, 
judiciumque  veniunt,  quam  plurimum  ille  dilexerit.  Flures  enim  singulis 
solent  esse  mipte.  Qua  est  victiii,  ea  Uuta,  prosequentibus  suis,  auk  cam 
Tiro  in  rogum  imponitur :  ilia  victa,  mtesta  disced!  t.  (In  India,  where  a 
man  is  accustomed  to  have  more  than  one  wife,  on  the  decease  of  a  hus- 
band, his  wives  contend  before  the  judicial  tribunal  for  the  privilege  of 
being  regarded  as  the  favourite.  She  who  prevails  departs  joyfully,  at- 
tended by  her  relations,  and  is  placed  beside  her  husband,  on  the  funeral 
pile.     Hie  rejected  wife  goes  away  sorrowful.) 

Francis  Bernier  resided  in  the  East  from  1654  to  1670,  having 
passed  12  years  at  Delhi,  as  physician  to  the  Great  Mogul.  In  his 
Voyages,  (1699,  ii.  112,)  he  thus  describes  a  complicated  scene. of 
self-destruction  which  he  witnessed — a  widow,  accompanied  to  the 
flames  by  five  of  her  female  attendants,  whom  he  beheld  literally 
dancing  into  death  i 

■  Le  bucher  fut  incontinent  tout  en  leu,  paice  qu'on  avoit  jete  dessns 
quantitfi  d'huile  et  de  beurre,  et  je  vis,  dans  ce  rneme  temps,  uu  travers  des 
flammes,  que  le  feu  se  prenoit  aux  habits  de  la  femmi,  qui  ttoient  frotles 
d'huiles  de  aenteur  melees  avec  de  la  poudre de  santaua  etdusafran;  je  vis 
tout  cela,  et  ne  remarquai  point  que  la  femme  s'inquietal  et  se  tourmeatSt 

Ce  nc  till  pas  la  la  fin  de  eerie  infemale  tragedie ;  je  croyois  que  ce 
n'etoit  que  par  ccrcmooie  que  ces  cinq  feromes  chantoient  et  dansoient  ft 
l'entour  de  la  fosse:  mail  jo  fus  bien  etonne  lorsque  la  flaame  s'etant 
prise  HI  habits  d'une  d'entr1  elles,  elle  se  laisealler  hi  tSte  la  premiere 
dans  la  fosse,  et  qu'  ensuite  une  autre  accablee  de  la  damme  et  de  la  fumee 
en  fit  autant  que  la  premiere ;  mon  etonnement  redoubla,  un  peu  apres, 
quand  je  vis  que  les  trois  qui  restoient  se  reprirent  par  la  main,  continue  r- 
ent  le  branle  sans  s'effrayer,  et  qu'entin  les  unes  apiis  les  autres  elles  se 
precipeterent  dans  le  feu  comme  avoit  fait  leurs  compagoes. 

Bernier,  however,  amidst  bis  numerous  opportunities  of  witnessing 
these  horrible  scenes,  had  detected  the  various  artifices  of  the  attend- 
ant Brahmins.  He  indignantly  describes  them,  (p.  117,)  furnished 
with  their  great  batons,  alarming,  encouraging,  or,  as  occasion  might 
require,  even  pushing  forward  their  reluctant  victims  : 

Le  demons  de  Brahmens,  qui  soot  la  avtc  leurs  grand  bitens,  les  eton- 
nent,  les  animent  ou  les  pousaent  mdtne  dedans,  comme  je  1'ai  vu  &  une 
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jeune  qui  avoit  recule  cinq  on  six  pas  du  bucher,  et  a  une  autre  qn!  te 
Wurmen  toil  quartd  elle  vit  prendre  le  fen  autour  d'elle  'et  a  ses  habits,  ces 
bourreaux  la  repouasant  deux  ou  trois  foil  av«c  lews  fregons. 
-  The  following  scene,  this  humane  and  intelligent  traveller  witnessed 
at  Lahore,  scarcely  restraining  the  expressions  of  his  anger  while  the 
Brahmins  were  labouring  in  their  detestable  vocation,  to  secure  the 
destruction  of  *  widow  only  twelre  years  of  age : — 

It  mesouvient,  entr'antresque  je  vis  a  Jjihor  une  femme,  qui  etoit  Ires 
belle,  et  qui  etoit  encore  toule  jeune,  je  ne  crois  pas  qu'elle  eOt  plus  dfl 
dome  ans ;  cette  pauvre  petite  malheureuse  parroissoit  plus  morte  que  vive 
a  I'approche  du  bucher;  elle  trembloit  et  pleuroit  &  grosses  lames,  et 
cepeudaat  trois  ou  quatre  de  ces  bourreaux,  avec  une  vielle  qui  la  litnoit 
par  dessous  l'aisselle,  la  pouss&eut  et  la  firenl  asseoir  sur  le  bucher;  et  de 
la  crainte  qu'ils  avoient  qu'elle  ne  s'enfuit,  ou  qu'elle  ne  se  lourmeutit,  ils 
lui  lie-rent  les  pieds  et  les  mains,  mirent  te  feu  de  tons  cotes,  et  la  brulerent 
toute  vive.  Tea  bien  de  la  peine  a  retenir  ma  colere,  mais  il  se  fallut  con- 
tenter  An  detester  cette  horrible  religion. 

Mr.  Hclwell,  in  his  '  Interesting  Historical  Events  relative  to  the 
Provinces  in  Bengal,'  (written  in  1766,  from  information  acquired 
during  a  residence  in  India  twenty  yean  before,)  has  a  chapter  (it,) 
on  "  the  religions  tenets  of  the  Oentoos,  followers  of  the  Shaatrah  of 
Braroah."  There  he  could  not  fail  to  introduce  the  practice  of  •*  the 
Gentoo  wives  burning  with  the  bodies  of  their  deceased  husbands.''— 
He  refutes,  as  "  void  of  foundation  in  net,  a  received  opinion,  that; 
if  the  wife  refutes  to  burn  she  loses  her  caite,  or  tribe,  and  is  stamped 
with  disgrace  and  infamy."  On  the  contrary,  as  to  the  widows; 
u  the  worst  consequence  that  attends  their  refusal,  is  lying  under  the 
imputation  of  being  wanting  to  tbeir  own  honour,  purification,  and 
the  prosperity  of  their  family."  He  says,  that  "  the  Brahntint,  whose 
motives  the  reader's  penetration  may  probably  discover,  take  unwearied] 
pains  to  encourage,  promote  and  confirm,  in  the  minds  of  the  Gentoo 
wives,  this  spirit  of  burning."  Thus,  "  from  their  Infancy,  thev  are 
instructed  by  the  household  Brahmin  to  look  upon  this  catastrophe  as 
most  glorious  to  themselves,  and  beneficial  to  their  children."  Mr. 
Holweli,  however,  disputes  the  supposed  sacred  authority  for  this  rite, 
charging."  the  Brahmins''  with  having  "  foisted  it  into  the  Ckartak 
Awgktorra  Bkadet,  and  instituted  the  forms  and  ceremonials  that 
Were  to  accompany  the  sacrifice,"  after  they  had  "  strained  some 
obscure  passages  of  Bramah's  Ckartah  Bhadt  to  countenance  their 
declared  sense  of  the  action." 

Mr.  Holwell,  who,  during  a  long  residence  in  India,  bod  "  been 
present  at  many  of  these  sacrifices,"  observed  "  in  some  of  the  victims 
a  pitiable  dread,  trcmour,  and  reluctance,  that  strongly  spoke  repent- 
ance for  their  declared  resolution."  In  such  cases,  the  victim  "  is 
with  gentle  force  obliged  to  ascend  the  pile,  where  she  is  held  down 
with  long  poles,  by  men  on  each  aide  of  the  pile,  until  the  flames 
reach  her ;  her  screams  and  cries,  in  the  mean  time,  being  drowned 
amidst  the  deafening  noise  of  loud  music,  and  the  acclamations  of 
the  multitude." 
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I  cannot  help  adding  here  an  appropriate  anecdote  from  Crawford's 
'  Sketches  relating  to  the  History,  Religion,  Learning  and  Manners,  of 
the  Hindoos.'  The  writer  says,  (ii.  29,)  that  "  two  English  officers, 
who  were  in  the  service  of  the  Nabob  of  Arcot,  being  present  at  one 
of  these  ceremonies,  in  the  province  of  Toujour,  were  so  affected  by 
it,  that  they  drew  their  swords,  and  rescued  the  woman."  This 
forcible  interruption  produced  no  appearance  of  any  commotion.  It 
is  only  said  that  "  the  Brahmins  positively  rejected  her  solicitations 
for  permission  to  burn  herself  afterwards  ;  saying  she  was  polluted, 
and  had  lost  "  the  virtues  of  her  caste.' 

Returning  to  Mr.  Holwell.  He  proceeds  to  give  an  instance  of  the 
"  most  amazing,  steady,  calm  resolution,  and  joyous  fortitude,"  in 
one  of  these  "  self-devoted  victims,"  which  was  witnessed  by  himself 
"  and  several  other  gentlemen  of  the  East  India  Company's  factory 
at  Cossimbuaiar,"  in  "  Sir  F.  Russell's  chiefrhip."  She  was  aged 
between  17  and  18,  the  only  wife  of  "  Rhaam  Chund  Pundit,  of  the 
Mahakrotta  tribe,  aged  28,"  who  died  in  1743.  His  widow,  "  as 
soon  as  he  expired,  disdaining  to  wait  the  term  allowed  her  for  reflec- 
tion, immediately  declared  to  the  Brahmins,  and  witnesses  present, 
her  resolution  to  burn."  After  relating  the  unavailing  attempts  of 
"  the  merchants  and  Iter  relations,"  and  the  humane  interference  of 
Lady  Russell  "  to  dissuade  her,"  especially  alleging  "  the  infant 
state  of  her  three  children,"  Mr.  Holwell  proceeds  with  a  descrip- 
tion, of  which  you  will  probably  allow  me  here  to  quote  the  whole. 
It  is  given  by  an  eye-witness,  an  eminent  observer  of  Indian  manners ; 
Is  in  itself  highly  interesting ;  and  the  day  is,  I  trust,  approaching 
when  such  a  scene  can  be  contemplated  only  in  history : — 

When  tbe  torments  of  burning  were  urged  in  terrortm  to  her,  she,  with  a 
resolved  and  calm  countenance,  put  her  finger  into  the  fire,  and  held  it 
there  a  considerable  time.  She,  then,  with  one  hand  put  tire  in  the  palm 
of  the  other,  sprinkled  incense  on  it,  and  fumigated  the  Brahmins.  The 
consideration  of  her  children  left  destitute  of  a  parent,  was  again  urged  to 
her.  She  replied,  He  that  made  themwould  take  eareoftkem.  She  was,  at 
hut,  given  to  understand  she  should  not  be  permitted  to  bum.  This,  for  a 
■hott  space,  seemed  to  give  her  deep  affliction;  but  soon  recollecting  her- 
self, she  told  them,  death  mat  in  her  power,  and  that  if  the  tuts  not  allowed  to 
burn,  according  to  the  principle*  of  her  eatte,  the  would  itarve  herielf.  Her 
friends  finding  her  thus  peremptory  and  resolved,  were  obliged  at  last  to 

The  body  of  the  deceased  was  carried  down  to  the  waterside  early  the 
following  morning.  The  widow  billowed  about  ten  o'clock,  accompanied 
by  three  very  principal  Brahmins,  her  children,  parents,  and  relations,  and 
a  numerous  concourse  of  people.  The  order  of  leave  for  her  burning  did 
not  arrive  from  Hosseyn  Khan,  Pouzdaar  of  Morshedabad,  until  after  one, 
and  it  was  then  brought  by  one  of  the  Soubah's  own  officers,  who  had 
orders  to  see  that  she  burnt  voluntarily.  The  time  they  waited  for  the 
Order  was  employed  in  praying  with  the  Brahmins,  and  washing  in  the 
Ganges.  As  soon  as  it  arrived,  she  retired,  and  stayed  for  the  space  of  half 
aa  hour  in  the  midst  of  her  female  relations,  amongst  whom  was  her 
mother.    She  then  divested  herself  of  her  bracelets  and  other  ornament*, 
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and  tied  them  in  a  cloth,  which'  hung  like  on  apron  before  her,  and  was 
conducted  by  her  female  relations  to  one  corner  of  the  pile. 

On  the  pile  was  an  arched  arbour,  formed  of  dry  sticks,  boughs,  and 
leaves,  open  only  at  one  end  to  admit  her  entrance.  In  this  the  body  of 
the  deceased  was  deposited,  his  head  at  the  end  opposite  to  the  opening. 
At  the  corner  of  the  pile  to  which  she  had  been  conducted,  the  Brahmin 
had  made  a  small  fire,  round  which  she  and  the  three  Brahmins  sat  for 
some  minutes.  One  of  them  gave  into  her  handa  leaf  of  the  bale-tree,  (the 
wood  commonly  consecrated  to  form  part  of  the  foperal-pile,)  with  sundry 
things  on  it,  which  she  threw  into  the  tire.  One  of  the  others  gave  her  a 
second  leaf,  which  she  held  over.the  flame,  whilst  he  dropped,  three  timet, 
some  ghee  on  it,  which  melted  and  fell  into  the  lire ;  (these  two  operations 
were  preparatory  symbols  of  her  approaching  dissolution  by  fire;)  and 
whilst  they  were  performing  this,  the  third  Brahmin  read  to  her  some  portions 
of  die  Aughtorrah  Shade,  and  asked  her  some  questions,  to  which  she 
answered  with  a  steady  and  serene  countenance;  but  the  noise  was  so 
great,  we  could  not  understand  what  she  said,  although  we  were  within  a 
yard  of  her. 

These  over,  she  was  led,  with  great  solemnity,  three  times  round  the  pile, 
the  Brahmins  reading:  before  her.  When  she  came  the  third  time  to  the 
small  fire,  she  stopped,  took  ber  rings  oft*  her  toes  and  lingers,  and  put  them 
to  her  other  ornaments.  Here  she  took  a  solemn  majestic  leave  of  her 
children,  parents,  and  relations ;  after  which,  one  of  the  Brahmins  dipped 
a  large  wick  of  cotton  in  some  ghee,  and  gave  it,  ready  lighted,  into  ner 
hand,  and  led  her  to  the  open  side  of  the  arbour.  There  all  the  Brahmins 
fell  at  her  feet.  After  she  had  blessed  them,  they  retired  weeping.  By  two 
step*  she  ascended  the  pile,  and  entered  the  arbour.  On  her  entrance,  she 
made  a  profound  reverence  at  the  feet  of  the  deceased,  and  advanced  and 
Mated  herself  by  his  head.  She  looked,  in  silent  meditation,  on  his  face 
for  the  space  of  a  minute,  then  set  fire  to  the  arbour  in  three  places.  Ob- 
serving that  she  had  set  fire  to  leeward,  and  that  the  flames  blew  front  ner, 
instantly  seeing  her  error,  she  rose,  and  set  Are  to  windward,  and  resumed 
her  station.  Ensign  Daniel,  with  his  cane,  separated  the  grass  and  Leaves 
on  the  windward  side,  by  which  means  we  had  a  distinct  view  of  ber  as  she 
sat.  With  what  dignity  and  undaunted  a  countenance  she  set  tire  to  the 
pile  the  last  time,  and  assumed  her  seat,  can  only  be  conceived,  for  words 
cannot  convey  a  just  idea  of  ber.  The  pile  being  of  combustible  matter, 
the  supporters  of  the  roof  were  presently  consumed,  and  it  tumbled  upon 
her. 

I  know  not  how  this  extraordinary  and  affecting  narrative  will  im- 
press any  of  your  readers  to  whom  it  may  be  new.  I  confess  that  I 
could  not  retrace  it,  after  the  years  which  hare  elapsed  since  my  first 
perusal  in  the  work  of  the  intelligent  observer,  without  renewing  the 
regret  I  then  felt,  that  one  capable  of  so  much  magnanimity  should 
hare  thus  sacrificed  herself  under  the  influence  of  a  gross  delusion. 
What  an  exemplary  mother,  willing  to  survive  even  under  the  most 

K  infill  circumstances  of  humanity,  and  thus  to  fulfil  the  duties  of 
th  parents,  might  such  a  high-minded  woman  hare  become,  if 
blessed  with  a  more  rational  faith,  and  living  under  a  government 
disposed  to  spread  knowledge  among  a  people,  rather  than  to  depend 
on  their  ignorance  for  an  abject  submission  to  rapacious  exaction,  and 
a  blind  deration  to  despotic  rule  1 
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I  oosarse  somewhere,  perhaps  an  one  of  yoor  pages,  that  a  learned 
gentleman,  who  is  an  active  and  intelligent  India  proprietor,  has  ex- 
pressed  his  determination  to  bring  before  &  general  court  the  subject 
of  Suttees,  those  scenes  so  disgraceful  to  the  British  Government  of 
India.  That  learned  gentleman  will  not,  I  am  persuaded,  be  among 
the  last  (lie  ought  to  have  appeared  among  the  foremost)  to  discover 
that  the  freedom  of  the  press,  which  be  deems  the  first  blessing  of 
England,  cannot  be  the  bane  of  India,  but,  on  the  contrary,  that  the 
press  is  the  onlj  engine  powerful  enough  to  raise,  from  the  degrada- 
tion of  ages,  the  prostrate  priest-ridden  Hindoo. 

1  N.  L.  T. 


LINES   ON   THE   I1B.EAK   OF  DAY. 

Faint,  and  more  faint.  Aurora's  lonely  star, 
Still  glimmering  with  pale  uncertain  light, 

Sinks  midst  the  morning  3  blush,  that  seems  afar 
Just  peering  o'er  the  scowling  brow  of  Night. 

With  eyes  downcast,  Aurora  sheds  her  tears 
O'er  sleeping  buds,  that  love  the  noontide  ray, 

Whilst  from  his  radiant  couch  young  Phabus  peers, 
Kissing  from  Flora's  cheeks  those  tears  away. 

Shrill  through  the  silent  cottaged  vale  forlorn, 
With  rudest  lanim,  and  with  clarion  keen, 

The  cock  attests  the  buxom  breath  of  Morn, 

That  scares  from  moonlight  spell  the  Fairy  Queen. 

Above  the  mead  of  fragrant  grass  new  shorn, 
The  wakeful  lark,  poised  in  procursive  song, 

Wings  his  gay  height,  on  trembling  notes  upborne, 
That  echoing  thrill  the  Attic  '  waste  along. 

Tumultuous  joys  now  swell  the  welkin  round, 

Love,  health,  and  labour,  all  their  charms  display, 
Whilst  from  the  forest  deep,  the  opening  hound 
Breaks  with  the  horn  in  transports  far  away. 
Moonhedabad.  S.  T.  W. 


'  Lol  where  the  rosy-bosomed  hours, 
Fair  Venus'  train  appear, 
Diiclose  the  long-expected  flowers, 

And  wake  tbe  purple  year, 
The  attic  vrarbier  poura  hit  throat, 

Rnponsive  to  the  cuckoo's  not*. —  Gray' I  Odt  tt  Spring. 

Where  the  attic  bird 

Thrills  her  thick  warbled  note*  the  summer  loot;, 

AGWm'i  Farndiii  Rtgained. 
Oriental  Herald,  Voi.  9,  H 
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mignet's  history  of  the  frsmch  revolution. 

We  dow,  after  the  lapse  of  more  than  fivc-and -thirty  years,  begin  to 
view  the  Revolution  of  France  with  something  like  the  impartiality  of 
posterity.  The  asperity  of  passion,  which,  while  the  event  was  recent, 
tinged  every  book  published  on  the  subject,  has  already  been  nearly 
'obliterated,  and  we  have  generally  become  convinced  that  it  is  much 
better  to  inquire  into  the  causes  and  progress  of  the  catastrophe,  than 
to  indulge  in  senseless  invectives  against  those  who,  in  turn,  were  its 
promoters  and  its  victims.  It  must,  notwithstanding,  be  confessed 
that  there  are  many  who  still  entertain  a  kind  of  instinctive,  indiscri- 
minating  horror  indifferently  for' air  parties' engaged  in  producing  the 
events  of  those  times.  These  persons  have  been  seduced,  either  by 
the  fanatical  declamations  of  Burke,  which  are  still  perpetually 
retailed,  in  some  shape  or  other,  by  the  petty  dealers  in  monarchical 
politics;  or  they  have  caught  up  and  appropriated  to  themselves  those 
orphan  prejudices,  which,  begotten  no  one  knows  when  nor  where, 
wander  about  friendless  in  the  obscure  regions  of  society.  In  either 
case,  all  they  want  to  set  themselves  right  is  knowledge  ;  and  that,  of 
the  most  valuable  kind  and  in  the  most  agreeable  shape,  they  may 
now  obtain  from  the  work  before  us. 

Of  the  author's  rank  or  condition  we  know  nothing;  but,,  whatever 
these  may  be,  bis  means  of  information  have  evidently  been  copious. 
The  printed  materials,  indeed,  for  a  history  of  the  French  Revolution, 
■re  now  exceedingly  voluminous,  and  might  perhaps  suffice,  without 
the  assistance  of  private  memorials.  But  H.  Mignet  appears  to  have 
conferred  personally  with  those  veterans  of  the  Revolution,  still  nu- 
merous in  France,  upon  whose  memories  its  awful  scenes  must  for 
ever  remain  indelibly  impressed.  At  all  events,  bis  work  has  all  the 
energy  and  vivacity  of  an  original  composition. 

Fully  awans  of  the  tediousneas  of  a  prolix  narrative,  he  is  exces- 
sively concise,  apparently  in  imitation  of  Taeitns.  But  even  the  Ro- 
man historian  himself  has  been  accused  of  being  too"  sparing  of  his 
words,  and  of  affecting  the  oracnlar  style,  in  which  too  much  was  left 
to  be  supplied  by  conjecture.  Be  this  as  it  may,  H.  Mignet's  brevity 
seems  to  be  a  real  imperfection,  because  it  frequently  springs  from 
amission,  riot  comprenion.  He  sometimes  introduces  new  terms  and 
designations,  without  explaining  them :  for  example,  at  p.  340,  vol.  i. 
where  the  Mountain  is  first  mentioned  ;  and  though  afterwards  we  find 
the  derivation,  a  few  pages  on,  of  this  party  appellation,  the  mind 
meanwhile  has  been  perplexed  with  uncertainty,  and  feels  more  irri- 
tated than  relieved  at  the  misplaced  explanation.  An  historian  aim- 
ing at  immortality  should  never  suppose  the  reader  acquainted  with 

■  History  of  the  French  Revolution,  from  1789  to  181*.  By  F.  A.  Mignet. 
In  2  vols.    London!  Hunt  and  Clarke,  TsvisUick-itreel.  Coven  t  Garden.— 

1836, 
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any  thing  be  relate*,  or  leave  trim  a  Wish  to  be  better  informed ;  for 
this  would  in  reality  be  to  suppose  the  existence  of  a  more  explicit 
source  of  Information,  and  indeed  to  render  it  absolutely  necessary, 

However,  we  would  by  no  means  be  understood  to  intend,  by  what 
we  have  said  above,  to  disparage  M.  Mignet's  book.  It  is  by  far  tbe 
beet  we  have  yet  seen  on  the  subject.  All  we  aim  at  Is,  to  point  out 
art  imperfection  which,  whether  our  remarks  ever  reach  him  or  not) 
me  author  will  doubtless  remedy  in  a  future  edition.  For  he  cannot, 
we  drink,  fail,  upon  fresh  revisal,  to  perceive  that  important  acton  in 
the  events  described  are  often  abruptly  introduced  and  dismissed,  and 
mat,  in  fact,  the  whole  pageant  of  tbe  Revolution,  in  all  its  imposing 
and  terrible  interest,  hurries  by  much  too  rapidly,  creating,  as  it  passes, 
an  intoxication  of  mind  allied  to  its  own  spirit,  and  leaving  a  confused 
and  diray  recollection  of  its  grandeur  behind  it. 

Bat  this  fault,  which  resulted  almost  inevitably  from  the  plan  of 
the  author,  does  not  greatly  interfere  with  the  usefulness  of  the  book, 
and  not  at  all  with  its  interest.  Indeed,  tbe  incessant  crowding  of 
events  upon  each  other,  the  rapid  transitions  of  power,  the  starting  tip 
and  the  disappearing  of  parties,  tbe  shifting  of  opinions  and  preju- 
dices, which  accompanied  the  decomposition  of  the  French  monarchy, 
form  a  unique  spectacle,  which  will  be  regarded  from  the  remotest 
futurity  with  astonishment  and  awe.  Like  the  changes  which,  after 
death,  take  place  in  tbe  natural  body  under  a  tropical  sun,  the  preci- 
pitated mutations  of  tbe  expiring  body  poll  tio  of  France  were  too  rapid 
to  be  correctly  distinguished  while  they  were  operating;  and  the  best 
picture  that  can  be  given  of  them  must  partake,  in  some  degree,  of 
their  crowded  and  confused  nature. 

It  Is  not  the  least  merit  of  H.  Mignet's  history,  that  it  distinctly  and 
satisfactorily  details  the  cauue  of  the  Revolution.  For  many  years 
it  was  the  fashion  to  believe,  with  the  Abbe  Barruel  and  other  mad- 
men, that  the  French  people,  in  taking  up  arms  against  despotism,  were 
nothing  more  than  the  tools  of  a  philosophical  conspiracy,  which  goad- 
ed them  into  rebellion  by  diiil  of  innumerable  pamphlets,  dangerously 
seasoned  with  eloquence  and  wit.  This  opinion,  too  absurd  to  be) 
refuted,  was  very  powerfully  exposed,  twenty-five  years  ago,  by  M. 
Mourner,  the  first  popular  President  of  tbe  National  Assembly,  in  his 
Work  on  '  The  Influence  of  the  Philosophers,'  Sic.  But  its  best  con- 
futation is  to  be  met  with  in  H.  Mignet's  history.  We  there  find  that 
tbe  Revolution  of  France  sprung  from  no  conspiracy,  but  was  the 
natural  result  of  the  measures  pursued  by  the  sovereigns  of  that  coun- 
try, both  in  peace  and  war,  for  more  than  a  century.  The  profligate) 
extravagance  of  the  court,  which  was  ably  backed  by  that  of  die  clergy 
and  noblesse,  bad  entirely  deranged  the  finance ;  the  parliament  had 
been  alienated  and  rendered  refractory  by  arbitrary  interference;  tbe 
people,  by  excessive  imposts,  poverty,  insecurity,  and  perpetual  op* 
pression.  Undoubtedly,  the  diffusion  of  knowledge,  principally  pro- 
moted by  the  philosophers,  contributed  likewise  to  make  the  people 
more  impatient  of  servitude,  and  to  hasten  resistance.  But  public 
opinion  is  not  the  result  of  systems  of  philosophy,  and  is  very  slightly 
H  2 
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influenced  by  political  pamphlets  ;  it  is  produced  by  the  circumstances 
of  the  times,  noting  simultaneously  on  the  public  mind.  Besides,  the 
scantiness  of  the  revenue,  which  chiefly  embarrassed  the  court  and 
hastened  the  Revolution,  was  not  an  effect  of  public  opinion.  Had 
the  King  been  in  possession  of  a  tolerable  revenue,  the  States- General 
would  not  have  been  convoked.  .  They  were  called  together  to  supply 
his  wants;  and  it  occurred  to  them,  when  assembled,  that  they  also 
had  wants  to  be  supplied,  and  they  felt  that  they  had  the  power  to 
provide  for  themselves. 

In  philosophising  more  minutely  on  the  causes  of  the  Revolution, 
M.  Mignet  observes,  that  the  age  of  reform  was  prepared  by  the  age 
of  philosophy,  as  the  latter  had  been  prepared  by  that  of  the  Jine  arts. 
At  this  rate,  the  fine  arts,  after  all,  were  the  true  authors  of  the  Re- 
volution ;  or,  more  properly,  its  causes  should  be  sought  for  in  the  first 
invention  of  arts  and  philosophy,  or  even  in  the  primordial  movements 
of  chaos.  But  this  is  miserable  trifling.  And  it  should  be  remarked, 
that  our  historian  is  in  general  much  more  successful  where  he  relates 
than  where  he  philosophizes ;  for,  in  the  latter  case,  he  is  apt  occasion- 
ally to  fall  into  those  misty  generalities  which  would  seem  to  be  almost 
endemic  in  France. 

We  shall  not  attempt  to  elaborate,  from  the  work  before  us,  a  new 
and  more  brief  sketch  of  the  Revolution,  which  would  necessarily  be 
much  too  meagre  to  be  of  any  utility.  It  may  be  more  useful  to  ex- 
tract a  few  passages  illustrative  of  the  character  of  Louis  XVI.,  inter* 
weaving,  as  we  go  along,  such  remarks  of  our  own  as  may  seem  requi- 
site. It  has  always  been  very  much  the  fashion,  when  the  political 
conduct  of  a  prince  has  been  impugned,  to  bring  forward  his  private 
virtues.  You  complain  that  such  or  such  a  king  is  a  tyrant  to  his 
people:  it  is  replied,  but  he  is  very  complaisant  to  his  wife; — you 
say,  his  extravagance  and  favouritism  bring  ruin  on  the  country  :,the 
answer  is,  he  is  an  excellent  father  ; — you  object  that  he  causes  vir- 
tuous men  to  be  imprisoned  or  persecuted,  and  you  are  told  that  he 
keeps  no  mistresses,  and  repeats  his  prayers  very  regularly.  .Ergo, 
he  is  an  excellent  king. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  present  race  of  French  writers  are 
expected  by  the  government  to  insert  something  in  favour  of  Louis 
XVI.,  so  often  as  they  touch  ou  the  Revolution  ;  and  perhaps  their 

Eirsonal  safety  renders  necessary  some  small  degree  of  dissimulation, 
nt  in  history,  a  panegyric  to  which  the  subsequent  detail  of  events 
perpetually  gives  the  lie,  is  a  very  clumsy  piece  of  flattery,  and  looks 
exceedingly  like  a  sop  thrown  in  for  a  censor.  Be  this,  however,  as 
it  may,  the  character  of  Iiouis  XVI.,  which  M.  Mignet  has  thought 
fit  to  give  in  bis  Introduction,  is  nothing  in  the  world  but  a  piece  of 
invention,  framed  for  some  particular  purpose,  and  inserted  where  it 
was  thought  it  would  appear  least  startling  and  paradoxical,  Let  the 
reader  examine  it  for  himself: 

Of  all  princes,  Louis  XVI.  was  he  whose  intentions  and  whose  virtues 
were  best  adapted  to  his  times.  He  was  weary  of  arbitrary  power,  and 
anxious  to  abandon  it  j  be  was  irritated  by  the  burlhensome  licentiousness 
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of  the  court  of  Louis  XV.,  and  he  was  a.  man  of  pm«  maimers  and  inexpen- 
sive habits ;  ameii orations  now  become  indispensable,  were  londly  de- 
manded ;  and  be  felt  the  public  necessities,  and  made  it  his  glory  to 
satisfy  them.  But  it  was  as  difficult  to  operate  good  as  to  continue  evil ; 
for  be  must  have  the  power  to  make  the  privileged  class  submit  to  reform*, 
or  the  nation  to  abuses ;  and  Louis  XVI.  was  neither  a  regenerator  nor  a 
despot.  He  was  wanting  in  that  sovereign  will  which  alone  accomplishes 
great  changes  in  states,  and  which  is  as  necessary  for  the  monarch  who 
would  limit,  as  for  him  who  would  aggrandize  his  power.  Louis  XVI.  had 
:.._.  — -— ,  anj  amiable  dispositions;  but  he  was  without  decision  of  cha- 


racter, and  bad  no  perseverance  in  bis  measures.  His  projects  of  ameliora- 
tion encountered  obstacles  which  be  had  not  foreseen,  and  which  he  could 
not  vanquish.  Thus  he  fell  by  his  attempts  at  reform,  as  another  would 
have  fallen  by  bis  refusal.  His  reign,  up  to  the  period  of  the  States-General, 
was  a  long  tissue  of  ameliorations  which  produced  no  result. 

We  extract  not  this  passage  as  a  specimen  of  our  author's  beat 
manner,  for  it  most  be  acknowledged  that  he  i»  not  particularly  happy 
at  invention.  His  forte  is  the  narration  of  actual  events,  and  the 
description  of  men  ae  they  are ;  it  ia  not,  therefore,  surprising  that  ha 
should  hare  failed  in  an  attempt  to  ponrtray  an  imaginary  personage, 
decorated  with  contradictory  qualities,  virtuously  hypocritical,  and 
ignorantly  just  in  his  views.  Let  us  dwell  on  this  passage ;  it  is  one 
of  the  most  extraordinary  in  the  whole  work,  which,  upon  the  whole, 
is  particularly  free  from  cant  and  nonsense.  Observe,  the  historian 
asserts,  1,  that  "  of  all  princes,  Louis  XVI.  was  be  whose  virtues 
were  best  adapted  lo  hit  timet"  Well;  then,  what  were  the  virtues 
best  adapted  to  those  times?  Were  they  not  magnanimity,  courage, 
perseverance,  fortitude,  humanity  ?  And  which  of  these  did  he  pos- 
sess ?  The  virtues  of  a  prince  are  nothing  more  than  those  qualities  which 
make  him  useful  to  his  subjects;  and  these  qualities,  to  be  adapted 
to  the  times,  most  render  their  possessor  adequate  to  the  conception 
and  execution  of  such  plans  of  general  utility,  as  the  wants  or  intelli- 
gence of  the  age  may  demand.  But  M.  Mignet  allows  that  at  the 
period  of  the  Revolution  it  was  necessary  for  the  prince  to  be  able 
either  to  compel  the  privileged  classes  to  submit  to  reform,  or  the  na- 
tion to  abuses.  Here  were  two  things,  the  performance  of  either  of 
which  would  have  proved  Louis's  virtues  "  adapted  to  his  times." 
But  Louis's  virtues  were  equally  unfit  for  both ;  "  he  was  neither  a 
regenerator  nor  a  despot."  What  was  he  then  i  The  answer  trem- 
bles on  the  point  of  our  pen,  but  we  shall  suppress  it.  3.  Tbe  histo- 
rian asserts  that  Louis  was  weary  of  arbitrary  power,  and  anxious  to 
abandon  it;  3.  that  be  had  no  decision  of  character;  4.  that  he  had 
just  views;  5.  that  he  had  no  perseverance  in  his  measures;  and,  6.  to 
crown  all,  that  all.his  projects  were  perfectly  good  for  nothing.  A  cha- 
racter admirably,  indeed,  adapted  to  his  times  1  But  let  us  venture  on 
some  degree  of  detail :  we  have  observed  already,  that  in  an  epoch  de- 
cidedly revolutionary,  .it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  the  prince 
should  possess  courage  and  perseverance.  He  must  employ  minis- 
ters, and  will  often  have  to  modify  his  measures,  sometimes  to  change 
his  assistants,  but  still  bia  reliance  in  all  conjunctures  must  be  on  him- 
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self.  Louis  XVI.  bad  no  self-doptmdenpo:  When.  Tirrn^  ■  resigned,. 
he  no  Sanger  gave  himself  any  trouble  about  public  affairs,  but  "abanr; 
doned  every  thing,  saying  at  the  him  time,  that  hi  and  Tv/gpt  on 
the  only  two  persons  who  wished  the  good  of  tht  people."  What, 
then,  was  Necker,  and  Marie  Antoinette,  his  queen,  who,  after  the  . 
death  of  Manrepas,  became  minute)',  according  to  Mignet,  and  inhe- 
rited all  that  old  courtier's  influence  over  her  husband  ?  This  cele- 
brated lady,  who  had  the  honour  of  causing  Edmund  Burke  to  utter 
his  memorable  nonsense  about  the  age  of  chivalry,  was  quite  master 
at  Versailles,  in  spite  of  the  Salique  law  i  and  as  her  "  amiable  but 
weak  husband  was  incapable  of  directing  himself,  she  took  into  her 
hands  in  a  great  measure  the  reins  of  government."  Under  her  ad- 
mi  ui  strati  on,  courtier-ministers  and  licentiousness  again  invaded  the 
Sslace  ;  and,  in  fact,  it  is  from  the  period  of  her  ascendancy  that  M . 
lignet  dates  the  commencement  of  the  Revolution,  Perhaps  the  his- 
torian infers  from  Louis's  passive  obedience  to  his  queen,  his  weariness 
of  arbitrary  power  ;  it  is  the  strongest  argument  in  favour  of  the  no- 
tion we  have  yet  met  with.  Certainly  this  prince  forgot  his  anxiety 
to  abandon  despotism  in  the  first  speech  he  delivered  to  the  States- 
General.  "  The  king,  instead  of  wisely  tracing  out  to  the  Mates  the. 
inarch  which  they  ought  to  follow,  invited  the  orders  to  act  in  har- 
mony with  each  other,  told  them  the  necessities  of  the  state,  declared, 
his  apprehension  of  innovation,  and  complained  of  the  inquietude  of 
the  public  mind,  without  announcing  any  measure  which  might  s*r 
tisfy  it"— •Vol.  i.  pp.  44, 45. 

It  seems  probable  that  Turgot  and  Necker  had  succeeded  in  dis* 
posing  Louis  sincerely  to  favour  some  feeble  attempts  at  reform,  but 
this  disposition  was  quickly  eradicated.  It  was  the  characteristic  of 
this  man  of  "  just  views,"  and  "  virtues  adapted  to  his  times,''  to  be 
"  equally  accessible  to  good  and  evil  counse)s, '  to  understand  nothing, 
to  be  the  dupe  of  every  mischievous  knave  who  happened  to  attack, 
him  through  the  queen.  No  sooner  did  Marie  Antoinette  and  her  co- 
adjutors perceive  that  he  lent  a,  rather  favourable  ear  to  the  prudent 
counsels  of  Necker,  who  advised  pacific  measures  with  the  Statss-i 
General,  now  become  the  National  Assembly,  than  they  hurried  hint 
away  to  Marly,  and  got  him,  in  the  name  of  religion,  to  promise  what- 
ever they  pleased.  Re-inspired  with  the  legitimate  insolence  of  des- 
potism, be  returned  to  Versailles,  and  a  royal  sitting  was  proposed. 
The  National  Assembly,  now  regularly  and  peaceably  meeting,  had 
passed  certain  decrees ;  and  it  was  apprehended  that  the  clergy  would 
recognise  and  unite  with  it.  To  prevent  this,  the  hall  of  the  Assem- 
bly was  forcibly  closed,  the  representatives  of  the  nation,  were  kept 
out  at  tbe  point  of  the  bayonet,  and  all  this  was  done  bemuse  it  wai 
the  king's  pleasure  to  postpone  his  visit  to  the  halt. 

Meantime  the  deputies  arrive,  the  uproar  increases,  all  are  resolved  to 
brave  the  perils  of  a  re-union.  The  most  indignant  wish  to  go  and  hold 
the  assembly  St  Marly,  immediately  under  the  windows  of  tht  prints  [ 
some  one  cues  out,  "  The  Tennis-Court."  This  proposition  is  applauded; 
the  deputies  go  there  in  a  body ;  Bsilly  ii  at  their  head ;  the  crowd  follow* 
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the*  wWi BMhwitan i  Ae soldiers  oonje  to  esoort  thaw ;  and  there,  in  an , 
empty  hall,  the  deputies  of  the  commons,  standing,  with  their  hands  up- 
raised, and  their  hearts  full  of  the  sanctity  of  theii  mission,  swear,  with  the 
exception  of  one  individual,  that  they  will  not  separate  until  they  have , 
given  a  constitution  to  France. 

This  solemn  oath,  taken  on  tha  30th  June,  in  the  (ace  ef  the  nation,  was 
follewed,  on  the  33d,  by  an  important  triumph.  The  assembly,  Kill  de> 
prived  of  the  place  of  It*  sittings,— no  longer  able  to  meet  at  the  tennis- 
ground,  which  the  princes  had  Occupied  in  order  that  it  might  bo  refused, 
assembled  at  the  church  of  St.  Louis.  It  was  in  this  sitting  that  the  ma* 
jority  of  the  clergy  united  themselves  to  it,  in  the  midst  of  the  moat  patriotic 
transports.  Thus  the  measures  taken  to  intimidate  the  assembly,  raised  its 
courage,  and  hastened  that  re-union  which  they  were  designed  to  prevent. 
It  was  by  two  checks  that  the  court  preluded  the  famous  sitting  of  the  33d ' 

It  arrived  at  length.  A  numerous  guard  surrounded  the  hall  of  the 
States ;  the  gate  was  opened  to  the  deputies,  but  closed  to  the  public.  The 
King  appeared  surrounded  by  all  the  circumstance  of  power.  He  was  re- 
ceived, contrary  to  custom,  in  profound  silence.  His  harangue  canned  to 
its  extremity  ibe  spirit  of  discontent,  by  the  tone  of  authority  with  which  ho 
dictated  measures  disapproved  by  opinion  and  by  the  assembly.  The  King : 
complained  of  a  disagreement  elicited  by  the  court  itself;  he  condemned 
the  conduct  of  the  assembly,  which  recognised  only  the  order  of  the  tier* 
Hat;  he  quashed  all  its  resolutions;  prescribed  the  conservation  of  ■ho- 
arders, imposed  reforms,  amd  determined  their  limits;  enjoined  upon  the 
States-General  their  acceptance,  threatened  to  dissolve  them,  ana  to  do, 
alone  what  the  good  of  the  realm  might  require,  if  he  encountered  any 
opposition  from  them. 

After  ihissccue  of  authority,  which  was  very  little  suitable  to  itio  occa- 
sion, and  which,  in  truth,  was  alien  to  his  own  feelings,  he  commanded  the 
deputies  ta  separate,  and  withdrew.  Hie  clergy  atui  the  noblesse  obeyed. 
The  deputies  of  the  people,  immoveable,  silent,  indignant,  did  not  quit- 
their  seats.  They  remained  some  time  in  this  altitude;  and  Mirabenu,. 
suddenly  breaking  the  silence,  "  Sirs,"  be  said,  "  I  confess  that  what  you 
have  heard  might  be  for  the  good  of  the  country,  were  not  the  presents  of 
despotism  always  dangerous.  What  menus  this  insulting  dictation,  the 
display  of  arms,  the  violation  of  tha  national  temple,  in  order  to  command 
you  to  be  happy !  Who  is  it  that  makes  this  command  ?  your  proxy  I 
Who  gives  you  imperious  laws  1  your  proxy  1  he  who  ought  to  receive;. 
them  from  you,  from  us,  gentlemen,  who  are  invested  with  a  political  and 
inviolable  priesthood  ;  from.ua,  from  whom  twenty-five  millions  of  people 
expect  certain  happiness,  because  it  ought  to  he  consented  to,  given  and . 
received  by  all.  But  the  liberty  of  your  deliberations  is  chained  down  ;  a 
nuhts^fcroe  environs  tare  Assembly.  Where  are  the  enemies  of  the  nation  T 
Ie  Catuina  at  oat  gates  ?  I  demand  that  you,  clothing  yourselves  in  ywtr> 
dignity  and  your  legislative  authority,  he  firm  in  the  sstcrednea*  of  your, 
oath ;  it  does  not  permit  us  to  separate  till  we  have  made  the  constitution." 
The  grand  master  of  the  ceremonies,  seeing  that  the  Assem^'v  did  not,,, 
separate,  was  about  to  remind  it  of'tlie  order' of  the  King,  "Go,"  ex- 
claimed Mirabeau ;  "  tell  your  master  that  We  are  here  by  the  order  of  the . 
people,'  and  that  we  shall  depart  only  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet."  "  You 
ate  to-day,"  added-  Keyes,  with  calmness,  "what  you  were  yesterday;  let' 
tat  .ewttnsmttel  %  and  the  Assembly,  full  of  resolution  and  majesty,  proceeded 
tf-iladelitafJiaa,.  Upon,  uaaioiion  o/ Camas,  itpwsesered in  all  .its  oW 
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dees;  and  upon  that  of  Mirabeaa,  it  decreed  the  inviolability  of  it  members. 
On  this  memorable  occasion,  the  royal  authority  was  lost. 

Having  been  initiated  in  the  career  of  violence,  this  excellent  prince 
began  to  assume  courage,  a  virtue  to  which  be  was  after  all  but  very 
■lightly  addicted,  and  seriously  meditated  the  dissolution  of  the  As- 
sembly with  bayonets:  The  deputies  having  sworn  to  (rive  a  constitu- 
tion to  France,  Louis  thought  that  the  moat  effectual  way  to  annul 
their  oath  was  to  operate  on  them  by  immediate  terror.  This  reso- 
lution was  hastened  by  observing  with  how  much  anxiety  Paris  and 
the  principal  towns  of  France  looked  forward  to  the  promised  consti- 
tution, which,  in  enthusiastic  addresses,  they  hailed  as  the  regenera- 
tion of  France: 

In  the  mean  time,  the  troops  arrived  in  great  numbers ;  Versailles  pre- 
sented the  appearance  of  a  camp  ;  the  hall  of  the  states  was  environed 
with  guards,  and  entrance  prohibited  to  the  citizens ;  Paris  was  surrounded 
by  different  bodies  of  the  army,  who  seemed  posted  there  to  he  ready,  as 
occasion  might  require,  for  a  siege  or  a  blockade.    These  immense  military 

Ji  reparations,  trains  of  artillery  arriving  from  the  frontiers,  the  presence  of 
oreign  regiments,  whose  obedience  was  unlimited,  "every  thing  announced 
some  sinister  project  The  people  were  agitated,  the  Assembly  rushed  to 
inform  the  throne,  and  demand  from  it  the  return  of  the  troops.  Upon 
the  proposition  of  Hirabeau,  it  made  an  address  to  the  King,  respectful  and 
firm,  but  which  was  unavailing.  Louis  XVI.  declared,  that  he  alone  was 
competent  to  judge  of  the  necessity  of  assembling  these  troops,  or  of  causing 


;  that  this  was  only  an  army  of  precaution,  in  order  to  prevent 
troubles  and  to  guard  the  Assembly.  He  offered,  moreover,  to  transfer  the 
assembly  to  Noyon  or  Soissons,  that  is,  to  place  it  between  two  armies,  and 
deprive  it  of  the  support  of  the  people. 

-  Such  were  the  dispositions  of  Paris  when  Necker  was  removed  from  the 
ministry.  The  court,  after  having  established/  troops  at  Versailles,  at 
Sevres,  at  the  Champ-de-Mars,  at  St.  Denis,  thought  itself  able  to  execute 
its  plan.  It  commenced  by  the  exile  of  Necker,  and  a  complete  change  in 
the  ministry.  The  Marshal  de  Broglie,  L&gallissonniere,  the  Duke  of 
Vauguyon,  the  Baron  de  Breteuil,  and  the  Intendant  Foulon,  were  ap- 
pointed to  succeed  Puisegur,  Montmorin,  Luieme,  Saint-Priest,  and 
Necker.  -  The  last  received,  on  Saturday,  the  1 1th  July,  while  at  dinner,  a 
note  from  the  King,  commanding  him  to  quit  the  realm  immediately.    He 

a  calmly  finished  his  dinner,  without' taking  any  notice  of  the  order  he 
received,  then  got  into  a  carriage  with  Madame  Necker,  as  if  going  to 
Saint-Ouen,  and  took  the  road  for  Brussels, 

-  During  the  first  popular  ferment  at  Paris,  when  the  people  wen 
every  moment  expecting  to  be  attacked  by  the  brutal  foreign  soldiery 
in  the  pay  of  the  court,  demands  were  made  to  the  provost  of  the 
merchants  and  to  the  committee  of  the  Hotel-de-Ville,  for  anna  and 
artillery;  their  patriotism,  however,  was  trifled  with  in  the  most  au- 
dacious manner  by  the  court,  which  afterwards  gave  terrible  satisfac- 
tion for  the  insult : — "  By-and-by  cheats  arrived  inscribed — artillery  ; 
this  calmed  the  effervescence ;  the  people  escorted  them  to  theHotel-de- 
Ville,  believing  them  to  contain  the  expected  muskets  of  Chaxlaville: 
they  opened  them  and  found  them  filled  with  old  linen  and  bits  of 
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wood.  '  Then  the  people  clamoured  at  the  treachery,  and  broke  forth 
in  murmurs  and  menaces  against  the  committee  and  the  provost  of 
the  merchants." 

Notwithstanding  this  dreadful  joke,  the  court  was  shaken  with  ter- 
ror at  the  increasing  fury  of  the  people,  and  as  messenger  after  mes- 
senger carried  to  Versailles  the  rapid  symptom*  of  revolution,  Louis 
began  to  fear  that  possibly  his  mercenary  bayonets  might  prove  too 
brittle  in  a  shock  with  the  Parisian  pikes.  The  Assembly  persevered 
in  demanding  the  removal  of  the  foreign  troops,  which  still  continued 
to  hover  round  them  for  the  purpose  of  intimidating  their  delibera- 
tions, Louis  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  their  deputations,  actuated  by  a 
i  of  fatality  which  urged  him  on  to  bis  own  destruction. 


species  < 
When 


■  The  deputies  D'Ormesson  and  Duportcune  to  announce  to  the  Assembly 
the  capture  of  the  Bastille,  the  death  of  Flesselles,  and  that  of  Delannay ;  a 
third  deputation  to  the  King  waa  proposed,  to  demand  again  the  removal 
of  the  troops.  "  No,"  said  Clermont  Tonuerre ;  "  leave  them  the  night  for 
consultation;  kings,  as  well  as  other  men,  must  pnachase  experience."  It 
was  in  this  state  that  the  Assembly  passed  die  night.  In  the  morning,  a 
new  deputation  was  nominated  to  show  the  monarch  the  calamities  which 
would  ensue  from  a  longer  refusal.  It  was  then  that  Mirabean,  arresting 
the  deputies  as  they  were  departing, — "  Tell  him  boldly,  tell  him,"'  he  ex- 
claimed, "  that  the  hordes  of  foreigners  by  whom  we  are  surrounded,  hare 
received  yesterday  the  visit  of  princes,  of  princesses,  of  favourites,  of  court 
ladies,  and  their  caresses,  and  their  exhortations,  and  their  presents  ;  -tell 
him,  that  these  foreign  satellites,  gorged  with  money  and  wine,  have  pre- 
dicted, in  their  impious  revelry,  the  enslavement  of  France,  and  that  their 
brutal  wishes  invoke  die  destruction  of  the  National  Assembly;  tell  him, 
matin  the  palace  itself  the  courtiers  have  danced  to  the  sound  of  this  bar- 
barous music,  and  that  such  orgies  were  the  harbingers  Of  St.  Bartholomew  1 
tell  him,  that  the  Henry,  whose  blessings  are  proclaimed  by  the  universe, 
he  of  his  ancestors  whom  he  should  take  for  a  model,  brought  food  into 
rebel  Paris,  which  he  besieged  in  person ;  but  that  his  ferocious  councillors 
sent  back  the  com  which  commerce  bad  brought  into  his  faithful  but 
famished  capital." 

But  at  this  instant  the  King  appeared  in  the  midst  of  the  assembly.  The 
Duke  of  Liancourt,  availing  himself  of  that  access  to  the  sovereign  which 
his  office  of  grand-master  of  the  wardrobe  gave  him,  apprised  him  during 
the  night  of  the  defection  of  the  French  guards,  and  of  ttie  attack  and  cap- 
ture of  the  Bastille.  At  this  news,  of  which  his  councillors  had -left  him  in 
ignorance,  "  It  it  a  revolt!"  exclaimed  the  astonished  monarch.  "No, 
Sir,  it  it  a  revolution."  Tnis  excellent  citiien  had  represented  to  him  the 
perils  to  which  he  was  exposed  by  the  projects  of  the  court,  the  fears,  the 
exasperation  of  the  people,  the  bad  disposition  of  the  troops  ;  and  the 
King  had  determined  to  present  himself  to  the  assembly,  to  reassure  it  of 
his  intentions.  This  news  inspired,  in  the  first  instance,  transports  of  joy. 
But  Mirabean  represented  to  his  colleagues  the  folly  of  their  abandoning 
themselves  to  such  premature  expressions  of  applause.  "  Let  us  wait, 
said  he,  "  till  bis  Majesty  make  known  to  us  the  good  disposition  which  is 
announced  on  his  part.  The  blood  of  our  brethren  flows  at  Paris.  Let  a 
mournful  respect  he  the  first  reception  of.  the  monarch  of  an  unhappy 
people ;  the  silence  of  the  people  is  the  lesson  of  kings."  The  Assembly 
resumed  the  sullen  attitude,  which,  for  three  days,  it  had  never  abandoned. 
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The  Kip i  appeated  without  guilds,  and  without  any  other  retinue  than  that 
of  his  brothen.  He  waa  received  with  the  profoundest  silence ;  but  when 
he  had  declared  that  he  was  one  with  (lie  nation,  and  thai,  relying  upon  the 
affection  and  fidelity  of  his  subjects,  he  had  given  orders  for  the  troops  to 
retire  from  Paris  and  Versailles, — when  he  had  pronounced  these  touching 
words,  "Well,  then,  it  is  to  you  that  I  confide  myself,"  plaudits  were  heard!1 
from  every  quarter ;  the  members  of  the  Assembly  rose  spontaneously,  and 
reconducted  the  monarch  to  the  chateau. 

At  a  later  period,  when  the  revolution  had  made  great  progress,  "the 
court  availed  itself  of  the  agitation  of  Paris  to  realize  other  projects  r 
for  some  time  they  had  been  experimenting  on  the  disposition  of  the  ' 
Kins;.  Ha  had  at  first  refused  to  sanction  the  decrees  of  the  4th  of 
August,  although  they  were  constitutional,  and  that  he  could  not 
from  that  avoid  promulgating  them.  After  having  accepted  them 
Bpc-n  the  observation  of  the  Assembly,  he  renewed  the  same  difficul- 
ties relative  to  the  declaration  of  rights."  (This  very  prince  who  "  was 
weary  of  arbitrary  power,  and  anxious  to  abandon  it." — p.  19.)  And 
in  order  to  evince  still  more  clearly  his  strong  desire  to  "  abandon" 
arbitrary  power,  he  and  his  court  practised  upon  the  foreign  mercena-' 
ries  by  presents  and  drunken  fetes,  to  render  them  more  than  usually 
ferocious  by  intoxication,  and  in  that  state  to  let  them  loose  upon  the 
people.  Al  the  various  palaces  of  Paris,  strange  eackadea  and  un- 
known uniforms  wen  observed.  The  body-guard  were  doubled  at 
Versailles.  The  dragoons  and  the  regiment  of  Flanders  were  brought 
up ;  '•  and  the  enemies  ef  the  revolution  manifested  a  joy  which  they 
had  not  for  some  time  displayed." 

The  officers  of  the  regiment  of  Flanders,  endured  very  impatiently  by  the 
town  of  Versailles,  were  entertained  at  the  chateau,  and  admitted  to  the 
parties  of  the  Queen.  The  court  was  anxious  to  assure  itself  of  their  devo- 
tions. A  fete  was  given  them  by  the  guards  of  the  King ;  the  officers  of 
dragoons,  and  chasseurs,  who  were  at  Versailles,  those  of  the  Swiss'  guards, 
of  the  Hundred  Swiss,  of  the  provost-marshal's  guard,  and  the  staff  of  the 
national  guard,  were  invited  to  it,  They  chose  for  the  banquet-room  the 
grand  saloon,  for  the  exhibition  of  plays  and  other  entertainments,  exclu- 
sively destined  to  the  most  solemn  (festivals  of  the  court,  and  which,  since 
the  marriage  of  the  second  brother  of  the  King,  had  been  opened  only  for 
the  Emperor  Joseph  II.  The  King's  band  of  musicians  was  ordered  to 
assist  at  this  festival,  the  first  which  the  guards  had  ever  given.  During 
the  banquet,  they  drank  with  enthusiasm  the  health  of  the  Royal  Family ; 
thai  of  the  nation  was  omitted  or  rejected.  At  the  second  service,  the 
grenadiers  of  France,  the  Swiss,  ana  the  dragoons,  were  introduced,  in 
order  to  witness  this  spectacle,  and  participate  in  the  sentiments  which 
animated  the  guests.  Their  transports  increased  every  moment;  suddenly 
die  King  was  announced ;  he  entered  the  hall  of  the  banquet  io  a  hunting- 
dress,  followed  by  the  Queen,  who  held  the  Dauphin  in  her  arms.  Accla- 
mations of  attachment  and  devotion  rang  through  the  saloon;  with  naked 
■words  in  band,  they  drank  to  the  health  of  the  Koyal  Family ;  and  at  the 
moment  when  Louts  XVI.  was  retiring,  the  band  struck  up  the  air,  O 
Kkberd  !  0  man  rot !  t'univeri  t'ubandonut; !  The  scene  assumed  then  a 
character  sufficiently  significant.  The  jovial  clamour  and  the  profusion  of 
wine  banished  all  reserve..  Xbey  sounded  the  charge;  staggering,  they 
scaled  the  boxes  as  if  advaaciug  to  an  assault;  white  cockades  wer^dis* 
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taJbulfM),  the  tri-coloured  cotkade  is  said  to  hare  been  trodden  under  foot, 
and  this  troop  then  spread  itself  among  the  galleries  of  the  chateau,  whern 
the  ladies  of  the  court  overwhelmed  them  with  congratulations,  and  de- 
corated them  with  ribbons  and  cockades- 
Such  was  the  famous  banquet  of  the  1st  October,  which  the  court  had' 
the  imprudence  to  renew  on  the  3d. 

In  the  following  passage,  we  have  some  of  the  consequences  of  these 
banquets: 

The  agitation  at  Versailles,  though  less  impetuous,  was  not  less  sub- 
stantial ;  the  national  guard  and  the  Assembly  were  resiles?  and  irritated.' 
The  double  banquet  of  the  body  -guard  ;  the  approbation  which  the  Queen 
had  manifested  towards  it,  in  saying,  "  I  wot  enchanted  by  tkeplcatura  of 
Tiurtday  ;"  the  refusal  of  the  King  to  consent  to  die  declaration  of  the 
Rights  of  Man,  his  concerted  temponxations,  and  the  want  of  food,  excited 
the  alarm  of  the  representatives  of  the  people,  and  filled  them  with  sus- 
picions. Potion,  having  denounced  the  banquet  of  the  guards,  was  sum- 
moned by  a  rovaltst  deputy  to  prove  his  denunciation,  and  make  known 
the  guilty.  "Let  us  declare  expressly  that  every  thing  which  is  not  the 
Kingj  is  subject,  and  responsible,"  exclaimed  Mirabean,  in  a  voice  of 
thunder ;  "and  Iwill  furnish  the  proofs."  These  words,  which  pointed  st 
the  Queen,  silenced  the  right  side.  This  angry  discussion  was  followed  by 
others,  not  less  animated,  upon  the  refusal  of  the  sanction,  and  upon  the 
famine  of  Paris. 


We  can  span  no  room  for  the  detail  of  the  disputes  and  d 
which  followed  ;  the  escape  and  return  of  the  King  ;  the  labours  of  the 
Assembly,  or  the  intrigues  of  the  royalists ;  but  we  cannot  pass  by  (he 
anniversary  of  the  14th  July,  and  the  confederation  of  the  whole 
realm: 

It  was  in  the  Champ-de-Mars  that  the  federation  took  place.  The  im- 
mense preparations  for  this  festival  were  with  difficulty  completed.  All 
Paris  had  assisted  for  several  weeks,  in  order  that  every  thing  should  be- 
readj  on  the  14th.  At  seven  o'clock  in  the  morning,  the  assemblage  of 
eleetoss,  of  representatives  of  the  commune,  the  presidents  of  the  districts, 
the  National  Assembly,  the  Parisian  guard,  the  deputies  of  the  army,  the 
federates  of  the  departments,  went  in  procession  from  the  place  of  the 
Baatile.  Tea  presence  of  all  the  national  bodies,  the  floating  banners,  the 
patriotic  inscriptions,  the  varied  costumes,  the  sounds  of  music,  .the  joy  of- 
the  people,  produced  a  grand  effect.  The  procession  traversed  the  town, 
and  passed  the  Seine,  across  abridge  of  boats,  which  had  been  thrown  over 
in  the  evening,  to  the  sound  of  a  discharge  of  artill  ery.  It  entered  the 
Champ-da-Meis,  through  a  triumphal  arch,  decorated  with  patriotic  k- 
seriptkuis.  Each  body,  hailed  with  applauses,  placed  itself  in  the  situation- 
destined  fui  it.  ■ 

The  vast  site  of  the  Champ-de-Mars  was  surrounded  by  steps  of  green 
turf  rising  one  above  another,  occupied  hy  four  hundred  thousand  specUw- 
tors;  in  the  middle  rose  an  altar,  constructed  according  to  the  manner  of 
the  antients ;  around  the  altar,  in  a  vast  amphitheatre,  were  seen  the  King, 
his  family,  the  Assembly,  and  the  municipality ;  the  federates  of  the  de- 
partments were  placed  in  order  under  their  banners ;  the  deputies  of  the 
army  were  in  their  ranks,  and  under  their  colours;  the  Bishop  of  Autnn 
aeowded  die  attar  in  pontifical  robes;  tour  hundred  priests,  clothed  in: 
while  surplice*,  and  decorated  with  floating  th-coioured  cinctures,  pro-> 
seeded  W  tie.  four,  corners  of  the.,  altar,    Mass  was  celebrated  amidst  the. 
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sound  of  military  instruments;  the  Bishop  of  Autun  then  blessed  the  ori- 
flamme,  and  tbe  eighty-three  banners.  A  profound  silence  now  ensued  In 
this  vast  enclosure ;  and  La  Fayette,  nominated  this  day  commandant- 
general  of  all  the  national  guards  of  the  realm,  advanced  first  to  take  the 
civic  oath.  He  was  carried,  in  the  arms  of  grenadiers,  on  to  the  altar  of 
the  country,  in  the  midst  of  the  acclamations  of  the  people ;  be  then,  in  an 
elevated  voice,  in  his  own  name,  in  tbe  name  of  the  troops,  and  of  the 
federates,  spoke  as  follows :  "  We  sweah  to  be  for  ever  faithful  to  the 
nation,  to  tbe  law,  and  to  the  King ;  to  maintain  with  all  our  power  the 
constitution  decreed  by  the  National  Assembly,  and  accepted  by  the  King ; 
and  to  remain  united  to  all  Frenchmen  by  indissoluble  ties  of  fraternity.'' 
Discharges  of  artillery,  shouts  of  Long  Hoc  the  nation .'  long  live  the  Xing  I 
the  clashing  of  arms,  the  sounds  of  music,  instantly  mingled  in  one  unani- 
mous and  prolonged  cadence.  The  president  of  the  Assembly  took  the 
same  oath,  and  all  the  deputies  repeated  it  at  the  same  time.  Louis  XVI. 
then  rising,  "  I,"  said  he,  "  the  Ring  of  France,  swear  to  employ  all  the 
powers  delegated  to  me  by  the  constitutional  act  of  the  state,  to  maintain 
the  constitution  decreed  by  the  National  Assembly,  and  accepted  by  me." 
The  Queen  being  then  led  forward,  and  raising  the  Dauphin  in  her  arms, 
and  showing  him  to  the  people,  said,  "Here  is  my  son;  he  unites  with  me 
in  the  same  sentiments."  At  the  same  instant  the  banners  were  lowered, 
the  acclamations  of  the  people  were  heard  in  one  loud  and  prolonged 
shout.  Subjects  believed  in  the  sincerity  of  the  monarch,  and  the  monarch 
in  the  attachment  of  his  subjects;  and  this  happy  day  was  terminated  by  a 
solemn  chant  of  thanksgiving. 

As  Lotlis  XVI.  had  clearly  shown  his  inclination  to  join  the  enemies 
of  bis  country  by  attempting  to  escape,  the  Constituent  Assembly 
.were  under  the  necessity  of  detaining  him  at  Paris;  and  this  has 
afforded  the  enemies  of  freedom  a  pretence  for  asserting,  that  he  was 
Compelled  to  sign  the  constitution.  Let  them  consider  the  following 
passage: 

'  The  constitutional  act  was  presented  to  tbe  King  by  sixty  deputies ;  the 
suspension  was  removed :  Louis  XVI.  resumed  the  exercise  of  his  power, 
ana  the  guard  which  the  law  had  given  him  was  under  his  command. 
Restored  to  his  freedom,  the  constitution  was  submitted  to  him.  After 
several  days'  examination :  "  I  accept  the  constitution,"  he  wrote  to  the 
Assembly ;  "  I  pledge  myself  to  maintain  it  from  every  danger  within,  to 
defend  it  against  every  attack  from  without,  and  to  procure  it  to  be  exe- 
cuted by  every  means  which  it  puts  in  my  power.  I  declare  that,  in- 
structed by  the  adherence  which  the  great  majority  of  the  people  gives  to 
the  constitution,  I  renounce  at  the  conclusion  the  objections  I  had  made 
during  its  progress;  and  that  being  responsible  only  to  the  nation,  no  other, 
when  I  thus  renounce  them,  has  the  right  to  make  any  complaint." 
'  Notwithstanding  this,  the  King  was  devoured  by  regret  on  perceiv- 
ing the  liberty  his  subjects  were  acquiring ;  and  upon  the  first  consti- 
tution of  the  Legislative  Assembly,  contrived  to  dissipate  the  small 
remains  of  respect  which  was  still  paid  him.  Proceeding  with  de- 
cency and  order,  the  Assembly  sent  a  deputation  of  sixty  of  its  mem- 
bars  Co  the  King,  to  announce  that  it  was  constituted.  He. refused  to 
receive  them  in  person,  and  merely  informed  them  through  the  minis- 
ter of  justice  that  he  could  not  give  them  an  audience  till  the  follow- 
ing day  at  noon.    The  reader  will  perhaps  recal  to  mind  in  this  place 
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the  behaviour  of  Cawar  on  an  occasion  not  very  dissimilar-  He  re- 
ceived the  senate  sitting  ;  an  audacious  insult,  which  was  afterwards 
washed  away  in  his  blood.  Louis  XVI.  was  encouraged  to  behave  in 
this  unbecoming  manner  by  the  knowledge  of  what  was  going  on 
among  the  princes  of  Europe  in  his  behalf.  Puffed  up  by  bis  un- 
founded hopes,  he  imagined  it  was  possible  to  insult  the  majesty  of 
the  people  with  impunity.  For  some  time  he  seemed  to  have  calcu- 
lated rightly.  When  he  thought  fit,  be  appeared  in  the  Assembly, 
and  was  received  with  great  respect  and  enthusiasm,  in  spite  of  the 
insult  he  had  offered  to  its  deputation.  The  representatives  of  the 
people  deigned  not  to  remember  a  piece  of  contumely  which  it  would 
nave  been  so  easy  for  them  to  revenge.  On  this  occasion  Louis  XVI. 
engaged  to  represent  the  French  Revolution  to  the  other  potentates  in 
so  favourable  a  manner,  as  would  tend  to  conciliate  the  good  opinion 
of  Europe,  Shortly  afterwards,  he  disavowed  the  emigration,  and 
wrote  to  the  emigrant  princes  to  return.  He  concluded  his  letter 
with  the  following  words :  "  1  shall  consider  myself  bound  to  you  all 
my  life,  if  you  will  spare  me  the  necessity  of  acting  in  opposition  to 

?ou,  by  the  invariable  resolution  I  have  taken  of  maintaining  all  that 
have  said."  In  the  next  page  the  historian  informs  us,  that,  not- 
withstanding this  letter,  the  court  was  at  times  disposed  to  allow  of 
foreign  intervention.  The  King's  concealed  hatred  of  the  constitution 
which  he  had  so  solemnly  sworn  to  preserve,  was  soon  made  apparent 
to  all  thinking  men,  by  his  refusing  to  permit  about  bis  person  priests 
who  had  taken  the  oaths:  and  more  unequivocally  still  by  his  withhold- 
ing his  approbation  from  the  decrees  of  the  Legislative  Assembly, 
1.  against  the  refractory  priests;  2.  against  the  emigrants;  3.  for 
the  formation  of  a  camp  of  20,000  men.  But  his  next  step  was 
the  consummation  of  his  dissimulation  and  treachery  i  thinking  he 
could  "  count  no  longer  on  any  thing  but  the  state  of  Europe,  he 
despatched  Mallet  Dupan,  charged  with  a  secret  mission  to  the  coa- 
lition" then  formed  against  France.  The  purpart  of  this  secret  mis- 
sion was  learned  afterwards,  when  the  outraged  people  burst  into  the 
sanctuary  of  despotism : 

After  the  loth  August,  there  were  found,  in  the  offices  of  the  civil  list, 
papers  proving  the  secret  relations  kept  up  by  Louis  XVI.  with  the  mal- 
content priests,  the  emigrants,  snd  the  powers  of  Europe.  In  a  report 
drawn  up  by  order  of  the  Legislative  Assembly,  he  had  been  accused  of 
attempting  to  betray  the  state  and  overthrow  the  Revolution.  He  was  re* 
proacued  with  having  written,  on  the  16th  April  1791,  to  the  Bishop  of 
Clermont,  that  if  lie  recovered  tut  former  power,  he  would  re-citabluh  the 
antient  government  in  ill  former  ttalt ; — to  have  proposed  (he  war  only  to 
accelerate  the  march  of  his  liberators ; — to  hare  corresponded  with  men 
who  wrote  to  hira  in  this  strain :  "  War  will  force  all  the  powers  to  join 
against  the  factious  and  wicked  men  who  now  tyrannize  over  France,  it- 
order  that  their  punishment  may  serve  as  an  example  to  all  those  who  may 
he  tempted  to  trouble  tlte  peace  of  empires.  You  may  count  on  one 
hundied  and  fifty  thousand  men,  composed  of  Prussians,  Austrians,  and 
Imperials,  and  on  an  army  of  twenty  thousand  emigrants;"— to  have  been 
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m  reality  in  accordance  with  hii  brother*,  whose  conduct  he  affected  pnbJ 
licly  to  disapprove ;  and  lastly,  to  have  constantly  opposed  ton  Revolution, 

New  proofs  were  brought  in  support  of  all  tlieae  accusations.  There 
was  found  at  the  Tuileries,  behind  apanel  of  wainscot,  a  hole  bored  in  die 
wall,  and  closed  by  an  iron  door.  This  secret  place  was  pointed  out  to  the 
minister  Roland,  and  in  it  were  found  a  detail  of  all  the  pints  and  intrigue* 
of  the  court  against  the  Revolution ;  project*  tending  to  strengthen  the  con- 
stitutional power  of  the  King  with  the  popular  chiefs,  and  to  bring  back  die 
•Id  r'tgimr  with  the  aristrocrats :  the  manoeuvres  of  Talon,  the  arrangements 
with  Mirabeau,  the  accepted  propositions  of  Bouitle,  and  some  new  in- 
trigues framed  under  the  legislative.  This  discovery  enhanced  the  general 
fuiy  against  Louis  XVI. 

From  the  extracts  we  have  given,  the'  reader  will  be  able  to  appreci- 
ate this  excellent  work ;  which,  though  tainted  with  an  nhronnded 
panegyric  of  Louis  XVI,,  deserve*  to  be  in  the  handa  of  every  man  ia 
Europe.  It  is  not  possible  to  obtain  from  any  history  of  the  time* 
that  ha*  ever  fallen  into-  our  handa  so  perfect  an  idea  of  what  the  Re- 
volution was,  and  how  ft  Was  effected.  We  ourselves  should  be  glad 
If  we  bad  room  to  follow  the  author  through  hi*  admirable  account  of 
the  reign  of  terror ;  the  fluctuations,  exertions,  and  exhaustion  that 
fallowed  ;  the  Government  of  the  Directory ;  the  constitution  of 
Sieve*;  the  victories  and  elevation  of  Bonaparte.  M.  Migneti*  a 
genuine  friend  of  freedom,  and  his  book  will  do  good  service  to  it* 
cause.  We  certainly  could  wiah  to  see  Louts  XVI.  mora  truly  de- 
picted, and  the  general  detail  a  little  extended ;  but,  el  it  ia,  we  re- 
commend it  to  our  reader*  a*  a  book  full  of  important  instruction,  and 
written  in  a  masculine,  energetic  style. 


Ne'er  heed  the  flight  of  time,  love, 
Our  heart*  are  not  beneath  bis  sway, 

True  love  is  aye  in  prime,  love, 
Whate'er  they  say,  whate'er  they  say! 

v  steal;  love, 
h  them  thick  with  gray, 
But  dulls  not  what  we  feel,  love, 

Whate'er  (hey  say,  whate'er  they  say. . 
T  breathed  no  sigh  in  youth,  love. 

My  constant  heart  would  ngw  gainsay ; 
Love  finds  a  charm  in  truth,  love, 

Whate'er  tbey  gay,  whate'er  they  say  1 
Then  turn  thine  eye  on  mine,  love, 

Where  passion  s  beams  will  always  play 
Like  fire  in  Vesta's  shrine,  love, 
Whate'er  they  say,  whate'er  they  say  t 
JM.1T,  ms.        -  - 
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A  pamphlet  on  this  subject  has  recently  found  its  way  to  Eng7 
land.  The  author  is  an  attorney  and  a  reformer, — a  rare  combination 
enough,  at  those  gentry  are  usually  great  sticklers  for  "  the  wisdom  of 
bur  ancestors ;"  but,  what  is  more  strange  stilt,  he  addresses  his  pro- 
posed reforms  to  a  Chief  Justice.  With  what  possible  chance  of  success 
such  suggestions  could  be  proposed  to  such  a  quarter,  we  leave  our 
readers  to  say  ;  but  u  our  pamphleteer  belongs  to  the  glorious  company 
of  the  reformers,  and  as,  moreover,  his  '  Observations'  refer  to  the 
administration  of  justice  in  India,  he  has  a  double  claim  upon  our  at- 
tention.1 The  semi-ajKinjmous  signature,  C.  T.,  is  all  we  hare  to  guide 
ss  in  our  conjectures  ss  to  the  source  whence  spring  the '  Observations;' 
before  ns,  though  the  more  curious  may  srail  themselves  of  the  list  of 
practising  attorneys  which  the  Calcutta  Directory  furnishes.  Modesty 
it  may  be,  or  timidity,  that  withholds  the  author  from  avowing  him- 
self, although  these  are  qualities  which  rarely  appertain  to  the  pro? 
iession  to  which  he  belongs  ;  or,  haply,  the  feeling  of  apprehension 
inseparable  from  the  act  of  disturbing  a  nest  of  hornets  may  hare  had 
its  weight.  Be  that  as  it  may,  our  author  is  an  attorney  ;  and  against 
attorneys  and  all  their  tricks,  machinations,  and  contrivances,  are  hit 
Remarks  levelled. 

Of  all  existing  abuses  none  are  more  inaccessible  than  those  Co»« 
nocted  with  law.  They  are  fortified  with  a  double  proportion  of  pre- 
judices and  jealousies ;  the  most  approTed  fallacies  are  enlisted  in  their 
defence ;  a  formidable  band  of  precedents  is  arrayed  in  their  support; 
hatteriet  of  authorities  are  directed  against  their  assailants ;  lawyers 
trained  in  all  the  males  of  sophistry  and  delusion  are  their  champjons> 
What !  would  you  with  sacrilegious  hands  scour  off  the  "  venerable 
nist  of  antiquity  "1  Would  you  assail  institutions  which  the  "  col- 
lected wisdom  of  ages"  has  pronounced  perfect,  and  press  the  rath 
spirit  of  innovation  into  the  very  precincts  hallowed  by  "  our  wise 
ancestors"?  Thus  he  who  would  attempt  the  reform  of  any  legal 
abuse  must  calculate  on  exposing  himself  to  no  ordinary  portion  of 
hostility  and  hatred ; — he  is  regarded  at  little  better  than  a  parricide. 
Fortunately  for  our  author,  he  manifests  no  disposition  to  alter  decrees 
.established ;  he  disturbs  not  the  course  of  precedents,  processes,  or 
pleadings  ;  and  he  is  content  to  leave  the  venerable  John  Doe  and 
Richard  Roe  in  full  possession  of  all  their  antient  rights.  His  concern 
is  with  his  brother  attorneys  alone;  and,  truly,  the  picture  he  draws  of 
the  fraternity  is  dismal  enough;  and  malting  all  due  allowance  for 
the  suspicion  with  which  an  approver'!  testimony  is  to  be  received,  if 
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one  half  of  what  he  detail*  be  true,  the  law-coiwtming  population  of 
Calcutta  have  no  great  reason  to  felicitate  themselves  on  the  manner 
in  which  that  commodity  U  supplied  to  them.  The  interior  arrange- 
ments of  an  attorney's  office  are  thus  described  t — 

In  almost  all  the  attorneys'  offices  are  retained— a  Banian,  a  Sircar,  a 
head-writer,  their  numerous  attendants;  a  set,  also,  of  their  dependents, 
called  apprentices,  (who  write  or  pretend  to  write  without  salaries) ;  and, 
to  close  the  pack,  the  brwetrt  qflmtinea,  the  law-broken,  the  btibbidiaht, 
(or  promoters  of  domestic  broils,)  or  anglice  eves-droppers.  On  the  whims 
and  caprices  of  all  those  persons  is  the  attorney  thoroughly  dependent. 
With  the  banian,  sircar,  or  the  head-writer,  he  is  most  probably  involved  in 
debt,  and  possibly  nay  be  found  to  be  in  partnership  with  one  of  them.  To 
the  bringer  ofbus'mat,  he  either  allows  a  salary,  or  gives  a  per-centage  on 
the  bill  of  costs,  seldom  less  than  ten  per  cent.— (p.  8.) 

A  formidable  array,  truly,  and  gives  one  some  idea  of  the  cost  at 
which  "the  law's  delay"  is  purchased  iu  Calcutta.  To  see  the  lux- 
urious habits  which  people  acquire  in  India !  In  England,  an  attorney 
is  well  content  to  drudge  on  in  his  vocation,  too  happy  if  he  can  find 
subjects  to  practise  on,  and  asking  no  better  than  a  good  feasible  feud 
on  which  to  exercise  his  talents.  But  the  attorney  in  the  East  is  too 
noble  an  animal  to  hunt  down  his  own  game :  he  must  have  his 
jackals,  his  bringers  of  business,  his  decoy-ducks,  his  bubbuliahs.  He 
will  not  even  condescend  to  promote  strife  in  his  own  person,  but 
must  set  people  by  the  ears  by  deputy  1  What  a  beautiful  exemplifi- 
cation of  the  division  of  labour  is  here!  The  respective  functions  and 
duties  of  each  member  of  the  copartenary  are  then  laid  down,  and  the 
arts  by  which  business  is  procured  are  finely  illustrated.  There  appear 
to  be  "  no  compunctious  visitings"  as  to  purloining  each  other's  clients ; 
on  the  contrary,  he  wbo  can  show  the  greatest  dexterity  in  this  species 
of  petty  larceny,  seems  to  be  held  in  the  highest  repute  by  his  frater- 
nity. To  such  practices,  however,  our  author  shows  no  countenance. 
"  Live  and  let  live"  appears  to  be  liis  maxim ;  and  rather  than  resort 
to  acts  unbecoming  an  attorney  and  a  gentleman,  he  is  content  to 
retire  and  to  leave  the  field  to  less  scrupulous  competitors. 

Tn  England,  the  circumventing  a  man  io  his  profession  is  thought  to  be 
disgraceful ;  here,  strange  to  say,  it  is  not,  but  is  rather  considered  as  '  a 
good  joke.'  It  is  no  uncommon  thing  to  find  an  attorney  on  one  day 
employed  for  the  plaintiff,  and  on  the  next  for  the  defendant/— (p.  12.) 

The  manner  in  which  business  is  negotiated  is  thus  shown  : — 

It  has  many  times  happened  to  me  that  I  have  been  offered  causes  of 
great  weight,  if  I  would  give  the  managers  certain  sums  of  money.  At 
other  times  I  have  been  offered  large  causes,  out  of  other'  offices,  on  very 
moderate  terms;  nay,  I  have  been  offered  the  whole  Native  business  of 
offices,  together  with  the  whole  Native  establishment,  would  I  give  certain 
sums  of  money  (and  not  very  large  ones  either). 

Then  follows  the  declaration : — 

But  I  do  on  my  honour  declare,  that  I  neither  direcdy  nor  indirectly 
gave  any  sum  of  money,  nor  promise,  in  order  to  obtain  business.— (p.  10 
and  11.) 
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ft  appears,  by  the  statement  of  the  author,  thai  in  1814,  at  which1 
period  he  arrived  in  India,  the  Dumber  of  practising  attorneys  amount- 
ed to  twelre.  Sir  John  Royds,  the  then  Chief  Judge,  thinking  that 
number  sufficient  for  the  legal  necessities  of  the  inhabitants,  would 
not  Buffer  more  to  be  put  on  the  roll  In  1821,  this  prolific  community 
had  increased  and  multiplied  to  the  number  of  forty,  at  which  period 
a  learned  banister,*  since  numbered  with  the  rats,  was  wont  Face- 
tiously to  term  them  the  "  forty  thieves," — an  appellation,  by  the 
way,  somewhat  borne  out  by  the  evidence  before  us.  By  the  last, 
Census  of  1825,  they  seem  to  hare  reached  the  number  of  fifty-three. 
Here,  then,  in  a  period  of  eleven  years,  we  have  the  attorneys  multi- 
plied to  upwards  of  four  times  the  number  for  whom,  according  to  Sir 
J.  Royda  s  hypothesis,  there  is  employment.  Now,  let  us  suppose  that 
the  combined  talents  and  assiduity  of  these  gentry,  aided  by  the  mis- 
government  of  the  Company,  and  by  the  march  of  improvement,  can 
Succeed  in  doubling  the  supply  of  the  matter  of  litigation  in  the  same, 
period  of  eleven  years,  (and  it  is  hardly  possible  that  even  such  active 
stimuli  can  do  more,)  still  we  shall  find  a  vast  disproportion  between 
the  candidates  for  employment  and  the  work  to  be  done.  We  Bhall 
find  twenty-four  sleek  and  well-fed  attorneys,  and  twenty- nine  starving! 
But,  unfortunately  for  the  "  greatest  good  of  the  greatest  number, 
lor  due  greatest  length  of  time,'  the  twenty-nine  will  not  starve  quietly, 
as  nature  intended :  they  will  still  struggle,  and  elbow,  and  jostle, 
to  approach  the  table  at  which  there  is  no  place  for  them ;  and  hence 
all  the  evils,  all  the  rapacity,  the  pettifogging,  the  chicanery  and 
deceit,  of  which  our  author  complains.  The  case  is  simply  one  of  an 
excess  of  labourers  over  the  quantum  of  employment  procurable, — a 
state  of  things  by  no  means  confined  to  the  legal  profession.  Expe- 
rience has  shown  the  futility  of  attempting  to  correct  this  universal 
evil  by  violent  remedies  ; — time  and  suffering  are  the  medicines 
nature  has  supplied. 

With  regard  to  the  specific  case  before  ui,  it  may  be  remarked,  that 
the  Supreme  Court  must  naturally  be  too  much  interested  in  maintain- 
ing its  own  respectability,  (which  must  suffer  greatly  from  the  existence 
of  such  practices  as  appear  to  obtain  in  Calcutta,)  to  neglect  adopting 
any  measures  in  its  power  which  may  seem  calculated  to  purify  the: 
avenues  to  the  court ;  and,  si  neither  power  nor  patronage  is  greatly 
interested  in  upholding  the  system  as  it  now  exists,  even  the  moat 
scrupulous  might  be  content  to  intrust  the  remedy  to  the  Judges. 

Our  author  is  not,  as  he  observes,  "  a  discontented  person,  com- 
plaining without  offering  a  remedy.''     No:  he  has  chalked  out  a  plan, 

*  The  individual  here  alluded  to  la,  we  believe,  Mr.  Sergeant  Spankia,  for- 
merly Editor  of  the  '  Morning  Chronicle  '  in  its  most  democratic  days,  mora 
recently  Advocate-General  of  Bengal.  If  the  fire  of  liberality  ever  actually 
Warmed  the  breast  of  tbe  learned  gentleman;  the  Eastern  clinic  bos  produced 
a  strangely  chilling  effect;  for  tbe  period  of  bis  holding  office  in  India  was 
one  of  nnremitted  hostility  to  tbe  press,  and  persecution  of  tboie  who  advo- 
cated its  freedom.  In  which  of  his  capacities  was  Mr.  Spankie  sincere  1  or 
did  be  play  the  lawyer  iff  both  ? 

Oritalsf  Htrold,  rVJ,  9.  I 
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Wd^byttlJM*iitl<alcul*tiflo*,bywhitiiltarinQByUtobe  restored, 
pad  the  spoils  m  to  be  more  equally  divided.  The  unfor tuuaWi  clistot 
is  indeed  lost  sight  of  in  this  arrangement,  or  is  remembered  only  U 
die  circulating  medium  by  which  these  operations  are  to  be  effected. 
The  grand  financial  measure  by  which  toil  consummation  W  to  ha 
attained,  is,  the  pensioning  off  of  a  certain  number  of  attorneys,  to 
make  room  for  others.  As  a  preliminary  atop,  however,  all  the  Native 
writer*  in  the  offices  are  to  bo  discharged.  With  respect  to  this  sweep* 
ing  writ  of  "  levari  facial "  which  our  man  of  law  would  issue,  it  is 
not  very  easy  to  see  how  such  a  procedure  is  calculated  to  forward  the 
reform  in  view.  Bat  even  admitting  its  efficacy,  what  shall  we  say  to 
the  justice  of  the  measure  ?    The  author  says — 

I  am  to  from  wishing  it  to  be  understood  that  I  condemn  all  Native 
writer* ;  but  I  do  assert  that,  in  this  country,  mors  of  our  diitrowsd  coun- 
trymen might  be  employed  as  writers  than  are  so. 

Does  the  writer  of  the  above  sentence  reflect  that  the  Natives  and 
Indo-Britons,  whom  be  would  thru  unfeelingly  turn  adrift,  cutting  them 
off  from  toe  few  situations  which  our  selfish  and  exclusive  policy  has 
left  open  to  them,  are  also  our  fellow-subjects,  and  have  claims  as 
just  and  rights  as  well-founded  as  our  white  "  distressed  country  ineai"l 
Is  it  wise,  politic,  or  humane,  todraw  still  closer  around  them  the  line 
of  demarcation,  which  already  separates  the  unfortunate  Natives  of  the 
anil  from  their  arrogant  and  roooopoluing  governors  T 

To  pension  off  a  certain  number  of  attorneys  on  condition  of  their 
giving  up  business,  is  the  panacea  by  which  the  pltttora  complained 
of  is  to  be  cured.  We  fear  this  will  turn  out  to  be  but  a  nostrum,  and 
mat  our  author,  however  conversant  ha  may  be  with  remainder*  and 
reusTnonj,  is  but  poorly  qualified  to  ad  re  mister  remedies.  The  pun 
ef  buying  off  the  superiors  in  order  to  bring  forward  the  Inferiors,  la 
at  all  times  an  expedient  of  questionable  utility ;  but  in  the  present 
case  it  is  peculiarly  objectionable,  because,  on  the  writer's  own  show- 
ing, the  class  to  bo  brought  forward  are  supernumeraries.  But  lot  us 
see  how  this  retiring  fund  is  to  be  raised.  Ha  proposes  that  a  per 
ceatage  should  be  levied  on  the  salaries  of  those  who  hold  the  offices 
of  the  Court,  and  that  out  of  this,  provision  should  be  made  for  any 
eleven  attorneys  who  could  thus  be  bribed  to  retire.  Now,  either  tho 
placemen  who  are  to  be  subjected  to  this  income-tax  are  overpaid,  or 
they  are  not.  If  they  are  not  overpaid,  the  proposal  is  unjust  and  ab- 
surd j  unjnst,  as  depriving  them  of  the  fair  remuneration  of  their 
labour,  and  absurd,  as  appropriating  the  produce  of  this  unjuet  taxa- 
tion to  the  encouragement  of  a  class  for  whom  confessedly  there  is  no 
demand.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  they  are  overpaid,  (and  that  they 
are  will  hardly  be  questioned  by  any  but  themselves,)  let  their  sala- 
ries be  reduced  by  all  means.  But  pray,  why  are  not  the  public  to 
derive  some  benefit  from  this  laudable  retrenchment  1  Is  it  that  justice 
is  already  so  cheap  to  tbenv—atarnps,  duties,  and  commissions  so  light 
—bilk  of  costs  and  foes  so  trifling— that  the  happy  state  of  the  suitor 
admits  of  no  further  amelioration  ?  It  is  much  to  be  wished,  indeed, 
that  it  had  sometimes  occurred  to  the  author,  in  his  moments  of  in- 
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i,  that  a  third  party  is  somewhat  interested  in  this  litigation 
of  lawyers.  A  person  of  his  long  experience  and  intimate  acquaint- 
ance with  the  machinery  of  the  law,  might  have  furnished  some  va- 
luable information  as  to  the  boat  node  of  simplifying  the  tedious  pro- 
cesses of  the  Courts,  and  of  diminishing  the  coats  to  which  suitors  are 
■objected ;  and  herein  he  might  hare  done  good  service  to  the  com- 
munity. But  the  existence  of  a  public  seem*  wholly  to  have  escaped 
the  notice  of  this  disinterested  reformer ;  his  sole  concern  is  how  a 
more  equal  distribution  of  employment  can  be  effected,  and  in  the 
prosecution  of  this  object,  cases  are  thrown  in  as  make- weights,  and 
clients  are  transferred  as  unceremoniously  as  the  live-stock  on  a  farm. 

On  the  whole,  we  are  inclined  to  think,  that  although  the  practices 
carried  on  by  the  legal  fraternity  at  Calcutta,  as  detailed  in  the  state' 
ment  before  us,  are  hot  of  the  most  creditable  description,  still  the 
system  had  best  be  left  to  correct  itself ;  and  even  if  interference  were 
advisable,  the  remedy  proposed  is  by  no  means  recommended  either 
by  its  probable  utility,  or  by  the  soundness  of  its  basis. 

Whilst  on  the  subject  of  the  administration  of  justice  in  India,  we 
cannot  avoid  congratulating  that  uaiortuoat*  country  an  the  symp- 
toms which  have  at  hut  manifested  themselves  of  a  disposition  to  ex- 
tend the  liberal  system  of  the  day  to  aw  Indian  subjects.  Mr.  Wynne 
proposed  Indian  Jury  BUI  is  likely  to  prove  an  important  improve- 
ment in  our  colonial  policy  J  and  without  too  closely  scrutinizing  the 
motives  which  may  have  hid  the  President  to  turn  hie  eyes  to  the 
East,  the  population  of  India  will  be  content  to  accept  the  measure  as 
a  grateful  boon,  and  w,Ul  hail  it  an  an  earnest  ef  future  ooDcession*  to 
be  granted  them  by  Parliament.  Nothing  ie  to  be  expected  from  the 
selfish  and  heartless  policy  of  Lead  enhall- street— no  community  of 
interests  exists  between  the  oppressors  and  the  oppressed.  It  is  to 
Parliament  alone  that  India  must  look  for  redress  or  justice.  With 
regard  to  the  constitution  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Judicature  in  In- 
dia, defective  as  it  is,  and  shorn  of  some  of  its  brightest  beams,  still 
dearly  cherished  is  it  by  our  unfortunate  fellow-  subjects  in  the  East. 
It  is  the  only  semblance  of  an  institution  they  possess — the  only  safe- 
guard it  ha*  pleased  their  country  to  bestow  on  them  against  absolute 


lecpotism ;  it  is  the  hope  which  renfoini  to  them  whilst  all  tlie  evils 
f  Pandora's  box  are  raging  around.  It  is  not  because  a  Judge  may 
sometimes  be  found  sufficiently  subservient  to  descend  from  his  sta- 


tion as  umpire  between  the  governed  and  their  governors,  and  to  enter 
into  an  unholy  alliance  to  baiter  away  the  rights  of  which  he  is  the 
guardian,  that  we  are  to  prise  the  less  highly  this  valuable  institution. 
Deeply  iadeed  must  we  deplore  such  back-slid ings,  but  our  affliction 
is  not  without  solace  ;  our  ayes  may  nun  from  Bengal  to  Bombay, 
and  behold  the  refreshing  spectacle  of  judicial  firmness  and  integrity 
resolutely  resisting  the  solicitations  of  power,  and  refusing  to  plot 
against  the  rights  of  the  people,  or  to  wiireauer  the  sacred  trust  it 
holds  for  them  into  the  hands  of  a  despot. 

Look  here  upon  this  pletare,  sod  on  mis.  ■ 

Tlie  counterfeit  presentment  of  two  Judge*. 
I  2 
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Wbejt  the  first  ray  oflight  serene 
O'er  infant  eyes  its  lustre  sheds, 
Who  then  with  gladness  hails  the  gift, 
And  e'en  that  gladdening  treasure  dreads? 

Who— as  the  winged  years  fly  nn, 
And  nobler  scenes  engage  our  care- 
Marks  at  each  step  our  onward  course, 
The  open  foe— the  latent  snare? 

Who  is  it  that  in  health  imparts 
A  livelier  hue  to  Nature's  bloom  ? 
Who  bids  the  drooping  spirit  rise, 
And  brightens  e'en  the  sick-bed  gloom? 

Who  mitigates  the  venomed  pangs, 


d  by  a  si 

Who  calms  the  fiercest  passion's  rage, 
And  lulls  them  as  by  syren-Bong  I 

When  wayward  fancies  urge  tlie  soul, 
And  duty's  claims  neglected  lie— 
Who  kindly  veils  our  frailties  o'er, 
And  scans  them  with  a  lover's  eye  ? 

When,  as  each  cherished  joy  subsides, 
To  each  with  closer  grasp  we  ding— 
Who  mans  the  sinking  powers  of  age, 
And  breathes  on  life  a  youthful  spring  t 

And  when  th'  Almighty  voice  recalls 
The  care-worn  pilgrim  to  his  rest, 
Who,  in  remembrance,  fondly  dwells 
On  scenes  her  earlier  fortune  blessed  1 

"Us  She — ordained,  by  Heaven's  decree. 
Our  Parent,  Guide,  Associate,  Friend — 
Each  joy,  by  sharing,  to  enhance, 
Each  grief,  by  softening,  to  amend, 

In  whom,  with  intermingled  grace, 
The  mild  with  sterner  virtues  blend  ; 
-  In  whom  each  tie  we  dearly  prise, 
Finds  both  its  origin  and  end. 
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OF.    INDIA. 

Ms.  Murray's  '  Representative'  has  borne  frequent  mark*  of 
its  projector'!  connexion  with  official  personages,  in  the  private 
correspondence  which  it  has  occasionally  procured  from  quarters  where 
it  could  not  have  been  otherwise  attainable.  One  of  the  most  in- 
structive, and,  bat  for  its  melancholy  truths,  we  might  any  amusing 
specimens  of  this,  is  to  be  found  in  a  long  letter,  published  in  its  34th 
Number,  on  the  4th  of  March  last,  and  bearing  date  from  Calcutta, 
the  20th  of  September  1825.  This  is  so  evidently  the  production  of 
Lord  Amherst's  own  hand,  addressed  probably  to  his  excellent  friend 
and  patron,  Mr.  Canning,  who  gave  so  glowing  a  picture  of  his 
lamb-like  qualities,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  that  we  hare  assumed 
it  as  his  beyond  a  doubt;  and  few,  we  think,  can  rise  from  the  perusal 
of  it  without  the  name  conwctioa.  Its  internal  evidence  is  sufficient 
to  prove  it  the  production  of  "  one  having  authority,''  and  knowing 
the  inmost  thoughts  and  wiabce  of  the  Qovernor-Oeneral's  heart. — 
But,  in  addition  to  this,  we  are  borne  out  in  our  conclusion  by  such 
circumstantial  evidence,  as  leaves  no  doubt  whatever  on  our  own  wind 
of  its  exalted  origin  and  composition. 

Now  that  the  press  of  India  is  so  completely  under  the  dominion  of 
absolute  and  irresponsible  power,  the  intelligence  furnished  by  the  pub- 
lic papers  of  that  country  mm  t  of  necessity  be  incomplete ;  for  although 
there  is  no  want  of  information,  as  to  quantity,  on  the  subject  of  the 
Burmese  war,  we  know  well  that  any  paragraph  contained  in  the  letter 
of  a  correspondent,  reflecting  on  the  higher  authorities  in  their  ma- 
nagement of  the  campaign,  would  be  carefully  expunged  before  pub- 
lication, or  softened  down  in  such  a  manner  as  not  to  -endanger  the 
existence  of  the  paper  in  which  it  was  to  appear.  Our  oply  source  of 
full  and  correct  information  is  therefore  private  communications  from 
the  spot,  and  on  these  we  can  generally  rely.  But,  whenever  these 
may  contain  unwelcome  truths,  the  cry  is — "  Who  can  depend  on 
mere  gossiping  private  letters,  of  whom  no  one  knows  the  writer  ?"  — 
and  the  most  frequent  utterera  of  such  a  cry  are  the  very  men  who, 
whenever  a  private  letter  tells  the  tale  tbey  wish,  are  the  first  to 
blazon  it  abroad  to  the  world  as  worthy  of  publication.  Witness  the 
senseless  clamour  of  Mr.  Wyuii  and  Mr.  Freemantle  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  Mr.Astell  and  Sir  G.Robinson  at  the  India  House, 
Where  the  parties  seemed  to  think  that  all  letters  addressed  to  them- 
selves from  India  were  worthy  of  credit,  but  that  those  addressed  to 
Others  from  the  same  quarter,  and  probably  often  from  the  same  indivi- 
duals, were  wholly  undeserving  of  notice. 

To  return  to  Lord  Amherst,  and  his  letter  to  his  "  dear  friend,"  as 
published  in  the  '  Representative,'  we  propose  giving  the  whole  a  place 
M  our  pages,  paragraph  by  paragraph,  for  the  purpose  of  showing 
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what  the  state  of  the  country  and  of  the  war  is,  according  to  the  moat 
favourable  representation  that  could  he  given  of  it  by  ono  who  takes 
up  his  pen  for  the  avowed  purpose  of  defending  the  potior  punned, 
and  giving  the  best  possible  account  of  the  existing  posture  of  affairs. 
The  writer  begins  thus : 

Calcutta,  Sept.^6,  182-S. 

My  dear  — — i.  Your  letter  of  die  !Id  April  reached  me  a  few  days  ago. 
Bhortly  after  the  date  of  it,  you  will  hare  been  gratified  by  hearing  of  trie 
signal  ixicceM  Of  Sir  Archibald  Campbell  over  the  Burmese ;  and  yon  will 
further  have  received  pleasure  from  the  nceus  of  our  opermttortt  in  ill  fuar- 
tttt  up  to  the  Commencement  of  the  rainy  season .  In  fact,  by  the  month 
of  April  last,  we  had  deprived  the  enemy  of  all  the  conquests  he  had  made 
since  the  days  of  Alompra,  and  had  once  more  nearly  brought  the  Burmese 
empire  within  the  confines  of  Ava  Proper.  Since  May,  military  operations 
have  ceased.  We  have  thefairest  prospect  of  recommencing  them  by  a  march 
upon  Ummerapoora ;  and  though  we  have  lately  heard  again  of  large  bodies 
of  men  collected  to  oppose  our  advance  to  the  capita!,-  Tom  not  afraid  ftf 
any  .effort  they  can  make  to  arrest  our  course.  The  ttnly  annoyance  they 
could  give  us  would  be  by  getting  round  Sir  Archibald's  flank,  and  inter- 
cepting his  communication  with  Hangoonj  and  J  must  acknowledge  that 
I  am  not  wii himt  uneaiiiwu  that  some  such  movement  may  be  attempted. 

The  features  of  this  short  paragraph  are  sufficiently  remarkable. 
It  is  quite  easy,  no  doubt,  in  a  "  private  and  gossiping  letter,"  {tar, 
after  all,  (Ais  is  no  more,)  to  talk  of  success  in  alt  quartrrri,  whew 
there  are  no  accounts  ever  published  by  the  opposite  party,  and  whece 
there  is  none  to  dispute  what  may  bo  advanced  by  the  narrator.  But 
even  taking  their  own  account  of  the  matter^  we  are  at  a  loss  to  "know 
■what  success  tn  all  quarters  means,  when  wo  remember  the  sufferings 
endured  at  Rangoon— the  defeat  at  Ram  oo— the  repulses  in  various 
attacks  on  stockades— the  defeat  of  Commodore  Hayes's  flotilla  on 
■the  Arracan  river — the  retreat  of  the  division  that  attempted  in  vein  to 
penetrate  across  the  country  to  the  north— and  the  devastating  havoc 
made  in  evar  j  division  iiftho  army,  not  more  by  the  effects  of  fatigue 
andchmate,  dianby  theshameiulmiamana^ineatof  theoorasiissariat 
department,  and  the  want  of  all  necessary  and  ueuful  supplies.  If 
this  be  success  in  all  tptorteri,  it  must  be  hard  to  say  what  would  be 
considered  failure.  The  "  not  being  afraid  "  ef  one  threatened 
danger,  and  being  "  not  withent  uneasiness"  as  to  another,  sufficiently 
betokens  who  the  writer  is  that  could  have  to  sustain  these  weighty 
cares,  and  is,  besides,  a  cJiaractoristio  symptom  of  the  wavering  and 
uncertainty  for  which  he  is  known  to  be  so  remarkable.  The  next 
paragraph  proceeds  to  say— 

Our  policy  hitherto,  with  regard  to  Pegu,  of  which  kingdom  we  am  mas- 
ters, has  been  to  conciliate  the  aasoMmntt  by  Med  aww*,  but  not  to  eweite 
them  to  revolt,  for  which  they  have  hitlierto  shown  no  disposition,  SndwMeA 
m  ssouU  of  come  be  pledged  at  all  kaxareU  to  mpporC.  We  have  been 
anxious  to  bring  this  war  to  a  conclusion  by  hecoi'iation,  and  1  am  at  a  leu 
to  account  for  the  obstinacy  of  the  Court  of  Ava,  in  refuting  to  treat,  after 
the  severe  losses  they  have  undergone.  No  opportunity  has  been  lost  of 
manifesting  our  readiness  to  terminate  die  war,  nor  should  we  be  sofootak 
as  to  refuse  to  listen  to  terms  because  the  mode  of  ofirmg  them  might  be 
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different  from  that  established  in  Europe.  Our  Government  if t  {  ah  suae, 
ready  to  deal  with  theia  in  t/icir  own  way ;  but  ihe  only  semblance  which  w« 
have  yet  seen  of  a  driire  to  negotiate  wu  caused  by  the  rapid  advance  of 
Sir  Archibald  upon  Prorae,  and  was  intended  to  prevent  his  occupation  of 
that  important  post.     Mis  offer  to  treat  with  them  at  Prome  was  rejected. 

The  Miration  of  conciliating  the  inhabitants  by  kind  wage,  would 
bare  bad  more  weight  if  it  had  coma  from  one  oC  themeeJree.  No 
doubt,  tyrants  and  conquerors  always  insist  that  thej  treat  their 
■objects  and  their  captives  welJi  The  Terr  planters  and  slave- drivers 
of  the  West- Indies  pretend  to  do  the  same  thing  ;  and  the  Sultan  el 
the  Turk*,  who  slits  the  ears  and  noses  of  hundreds  per  daj,  ban  him' 
self  duly  proclaimed  as  the  "  Mirror  of  Clemency."  Nadir  Shahj 
indeed,  while  rearing  pyramids  of  bloody  heads  at  Ispahan)  Wad 
praised  by  his  courtiers  for  his  merciful  disposition  ;  and,  after  the 
same  fashion,  while  the  British  troops  (to  the  shame  of  those  who  ted 
them  on,  be  it  spoken)  were  plundering  the  temples,  sacking  the  towns t 
and  slaughtering  unresisting  captives,  ail  of  which  has  been  done  in 
this  Burmese  war,  their  "  lamb-like  "  ruler  talks  of  "conciliating  them 
by  bind  usage)"  as  if  every  creature  in  the  country  had  been  clothed  t 
fed,  and  sheltered,  at  their  conqueror's  expense.  Verily,  the  rulers 
of  the  earth  are  hard  to  bo  understood.  The  truth,  however,  Will 
escape,  even  from  their  cautious  pens;  as  w.e  find,  in  the  very  same 
sentence,  the  instructive  admission — that  if  these  "  kindly  used" 
people  were  to  revolt  against  their  legitimate  rulers,  the  British  Go* 
vernment  would  be  pledged  at  all  hasards  to  support  them  In  their 
rebellion  (  Here  is  a  doctrine  to  be  propagated  In  the  East  I  Tha 
•ante  individuals  who  would  banish  any  one  of  their  own  countrymen 
from  India,  for  daring  even  so  suppose  that  the  Government  under 
which  be  had  the  misfortune  to  live  was  not  the  best  of  all  possible 
governments,  have  Do  scruple  at  going  into  another  country,  and  assist* 
ing  the  people  to  throw  bit  their  allegiance  to  their  lawful  sovereigns-, 
to  take  arms  againet  their  rulers,  and  to  overturn  the  established 
govevafnent  1  In  short,  these  men  extol  rebellion  m  as  a  virtue  de^ 
serving  their  cepeeial  support,'  when it  is  to  be  fomented  in  the  conn  try 
nf  another  power ;  though  they  weald  hang  er  ahoot  any  mas  for  daring 
Co  attempt,  or  even  to  hint  at  such  a  Bourse  of  conduct  iu  their  own. 
And  these  are  Ghristtaa  rulers,  Who  are  professing  a  desire  to  teach 
the  'delators  of  India  abetter  ereed,  and  make  them  do  to  others  as 
they  would  be  done  unto.  How  well  they  themselves  observe  this 
maxim,  let  this  striking  instance  prove. 

The  next  admission  is  a  powerful  one.  The  people  Who  had  been 
hitherto  so  "  successful  in  all  quarters,'*  -instead  of  following-  up  the 
tide  of  rletory  to  complete  the  conquest,  (as  Would- naturally  hare 
bees  the  case,  had  victory  always1  really  crowned  their-efrbrttj)  were 
Unaccountably  become  so  sick  of  their  "  successful  career  "  that  they 
were  moat  anxious  to  conclude  the  war  by  negot tatum.  Nay,  so  lm> 
patient  were  they  for  an  end  to  all  their  "  successes,"  that  the 
humbled  Burmese  might  have  every- flung  "their  eSrtfway,"and  die* 
tate  almost  what  terms  they  pleased.     Lord  Amherst  would  toot  be  sa> 
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foolish  as  to  quarrel  with  them  about  the  mode — not  he,  indeed  ]  He 
has  grown  much  wiser  since  his  embassy  to  Chins,  where  all  the 
objects  of  his  mission  were  defeated,  from  his  scrupulous  refusal  to 
knock  his  head  nine  times  on  the  floor.  We  confess,  however,  that 
his  own  obstinacy  on  that  occasion  ought  to  make  him  the  less  sur- 
prised at  the  obstinacy  of  the  Court  of  Ant  in  refusing  to  treat.  In 
the  case  of  Lord  Amherst  at  Pekin,  it  was  the  sacrifice  of  a  great 
national  object  to  a  silly  overrating  the  importance  of  a  senseless  cus- 
tom, in  the  c**)  oftbe  Courtof  Ava,  it  is  a  determination  to  make 
xm  sacrifices  of  their  country's  interests,  but  to  defend  "  their  altars 
and  their  hearths"  to  the  last  drop  of  their  blood.  Which  sort  of 
pbstin&cy  is  the  most  praiseworthy,  the  reader  man  decide.  The 
letter  continues : 

But  if  the  Court  perseveres  in  this  He  termination  to  refuse  all  amicable 
adjustment ,  we  shall  have  nothing  left  for  it,  but  to  retain  oar  eonquettt,  and 
dimeixber  the  empire;  and  I  ooofMs  I  should  now  be  very  glad  to  see  any 
disposition  on  the  part  of  the  Peguers  to  separate  themselves  from  Ava,  and 
to  aaert  their  own  independence.  In  this,  I  believe,  the  Government  would 
not  ninn  hesitate  to  encourage  them.  If  the  population  were  to  riie,  and  tq 
express  a  wish  to  u;t  up  a  king  Tram  their  antieot  stock,  a  very  trifling  assist? 
ance  from  us  would  be  sufficient  to  consolidate  the  revolution,  and  Ava, 
would  once  more  become  a  remote  and  powerless  state. 
'  The  writer  gets  more  and  more  enamoured  of  rebellion  as  be  pro- 
peeds.  The  "  amicable  adjustment "  of  which  he  speaks,  and  which, 
it  seems,  the  invaded  people  persevere  in  refusing,  is,  probably,  a  pro? 
position  for  the  Burmese  to  pay  all  the  expenses  of  the  war  undertaken 
'  fox  their  destruction,  and  to  send  the  destroyers  of  their  temples,  the 
degpoilers  of  their  wives  and  children,  back  again  to  India,  with  all 
the  honours  and  booty  they  have  acquired,  leaving  the  people  of  Ave, 
to  repair  the  devastation  which  their  invaders  have  committed,  out  of 
their  own  impoverished  resources.  What  !'  amicable  adjustment " 
could  an  unjustly- invaded  people  consent  to  make,  as  long  as  there 
was  a  hope  of  driving  the  usurpers  of  their  soil  into  the  waves  or  the 
wilda  through  which  they  came  ?  Their  stubborn  resistance  of  all 
overtures  is  highly  creditable  to  their  courage  and  their  patriotism  ; 
and  we  see  no  reason  why  we  should  praise  our  own  countrymen  to 
the  skies  for  their  determined  preparations  to  repel  an  invading  army 
from  France,  and  not  award  the  same  honours  to  the '.'  barbarians"  of 
Ava,  as  they  are  saeeringly  called,  for  the  exercise  of  the  same  heroic 
devotion.  "  But,"  says  my  Lord  Amherst,  "  if  they  will  not  yield  us 
all  we  ask, '  and  pay  our  troops  for  butchering  them,  we  must  e'en 
follow  the  old  beaten  track,  by  which  all  India  has  been  progressively 
.wrested  from  its  lawful  possessors :  we  must  '  retain  our  conquests,' 
and  '  dismember  the  empire.'  "  This  is  the  robbery  which  great  men 
may  commit  with  impunity ;  though,  if  a  starving  individual  were  to 
attempt  to  dismember  Lord  Amherst's  garden,  or  appropriate  to  his 
own  use  a  square  rood  of  land  belonging  to  his  Excellency,  he  would 
be  denounced  as  a  miscreant,  and  hung  up  in  chains,  as  an  example 
to  deter  others  from  similar  audacity. 
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The  revolutionary  spirit  which  if  n  vehemently  decried  In  Kercpo, 
U  tha  source  of  all  the  mischief  that  afflicts  mankind,  and  en  which 
the  Holy  Alliance  and  their  admirers  poor  forth  such  eloquent  strains 
of  denunciation,  U  better  understood  in  Asia  ;  and  even  the  "  lamb- 
like"  Lord  of  the  Bedchamber,  after1  passing  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
has  no  shame  in  avowing  doctrines  that  would  shook  the  ears  of  any 
but  the  moat  determined  republicans  in  this  country.  He  wishes  the 
people  of  Ava  would  "rise"  to  a  man,  and  "  assert  their  own  inde- 
pendence:" he  is  quite  sure  that  the  British  Government  would  "en- 
courage" them,  and  give  their  ready  assistance  to  "  consolidate  the 
revolution."  Why,  it  is  not  many  months  ago  that  the  whole  of  the 
loyal  press  of  England  was  infuriated  against  Mr.  O'Connell,  not  for 
going  the  length,  of  Lord  Amherst,  and  wishing  the  people  to  revolt, 
or  talking  of  the  encouragement  which  they  might  receive  from  France 
if  they  set  up  a  Catholic  king  from  their  own  "  undent  stock ;  "  but 
for  merely  saying,  that  if  a  revolution  were  really  to  happen,  he  hoped 
they  would  have  the  good  fortune  to  find  a  talented  and  prudent  indi- 
vidual like  Bolivar,  to  bring  it  to  a  happy  close.  For  an  Irishman  to 
say  this  only,  in  his  own  country,  he  being,  too,  one  of  the  sufferers 
under  its  present  system  of  rule,  was  deemed  a  crime  of  the  deepest 
dye.  For  an  Englishman,  however,  to  go  into  another  country,  and, 
in  the  mere  wantonness  of  power  and  lust  of  conquest,  without  any 
excitement  whatever  from  sufferings  of  any  kind,  to  induce  others  to 
revolt,  and  to  offer  them  powerful  ■  encouragement  appears  to  be 
thought  a  very  harmless,  if  not,  indeed,  a  praiseworthy  proceeding  1 
So  capricious  are  the  laws  of  morality,  and  so  much  does  even  the 
idea  of  justice,  which  men  pretend  to  regard  as  the  same  under  every 
sky,  depend  entirely  on  time,  person,  place,  and  other  accidental  cir- 
cumstances 1     The  writer  proceeds : 

Of  all  the  conquests  we  have  made,  Anacan  has  given  the  Government 
tie  moil  i/iti.'fucliim.  It  was  a  point  of  honour  to  avenge  the  insults  and  in- 
juria we  have  suffered,  on  the  very  loot  from  whence  they  have  proceeded. 
Arracan  besides  contributes  materially  to  the  security  of  our  frontier,  and 
may,  I  think,  be  made  a  healthy  station,  notwithstanding  the  injurious  effects 
produced  tins  season  by  the  climate.  But  I  very  much  doubt  whether  we 
shall  be  able  to  march  a  strong  detachment,  as  we  intended  to  do,  across  • 
the  mountains  from  Anacan  to  the  valley  of  the  Irrawaddy.  The  Govern- 
ment had  it  math  at  heart  to  open  the  communication,  but  the  natural  ob- 
stacles are  of  the  matt  formidable  description. 

For  the  first  time,  I  believe,  in  India,  an  invading  army  has  conquered 
and  maintained  possession  (for  one  season)  of  Assam.  While,  on  the  one 
hand,  we  have  deprived  the  Burmese  of  every  foot  of  sea-coast  which  they 
possessed,  we  have,  on  the  other,  effectually  excluded  them  from  the  Burram- 
poeter.  The  petty  state  of  C'achar  is  restored  to  its  nntient  tovereign,  and 
Gumhhear  Sing,  1$  a  gallant  enterpr'ue,  has  repossessed  himself  of  Mun- 
nipore,  in  which  territory  there  does  not  remain  a  single  Burmese  soldier. 
That  any  portion  of  the  conquest  made  should  give  a  just  govern- 
ment satisfaction,  is  what  we  do  not  pretend  to  understand.  The 
appropriation  to  one's  own  advantage  of  the  property  of  another, 
from  any  other  motive  than  extreme  necessity,  is  not  to  be  justified 
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far  a  noMiL  Bmt  bo  inch  necessity  existed  in  tbe  MM  in  question : 
the  conquest  U,  therefore,  a  spolktioe  ;  and  nothing  could  satisfy  a 
just  mind  but  restoring  it  to  its  rightful  owners.  To  keep  its  plundered 
treasures,  however,  u  that  which  gives  the  despoilere  "  the  greatest 
satisfaction,"  and,  therefore,  this  it  the  course  preferred.  But  says 
the  noble  Lord,  "  It  was  a  point  of  honour  to  avenge  the  insults  and 
injuries  suffered  on  the  very  spot  from  whence  they  proceeded."  Now 
this  rule,  also,  which  he  observes  himself,  his  supporters  in  England 
will  not  permit  to  be  observed  by  others.  The  men  whom  Lord 
Amherst  and  his  colleagues  have  banished,  plundered,  and  insulted, 
heaping  injuries  on  their  heads  even  after  they  had  been  already  bent 
to  the  earth  by  persecution,  are  not  suffered  to  return  to  the  spot 
where  these  insnlts  and  these  injuries  were  received ;  they  are  not 
permitted  even  to  talk  of  this  "  point  of  honour "  in  "  avenging  their 
wrongs,"  without  having  fresh  insults,  and  stilt  greater  injuries,  ac- 
cumulated on  their  devoted  heads,  by  the  refusal  of  every" claim  tor 
redress,  and  tbe  rejection  of  every  prayer  for  justice.  The  day  may 
yet  come,  however,  when  their  wrongs  shall  be  avenged  by  some 
nobler  triumph  than  that  of  despoiling  the  innocent  for  acts  done  by 
others  who  escape. 

The  reader  will  observe,  that  the  admission  is  here  made  of  tbe 
Government  having  "very  much  at  heart"  an  object  which  it  did 
not  accomplish,  notwithstanding  its  successful  operations  in  art  quar- 
tern and  also  the  fact,  that  restoring  antient  sovereigns  to  regarded 
as  a  virtue  in  Cachar,  though  dethroning  them  is  the  practice  in 
India;  while  it  is  called  "a  gallant  enterprise"  for  a  Native  chief 
to  regain  his  rights  in  Hunnlpore,  though  it  would  be  deemed  high- 
treason  for  him  to  attempt  it  in  any  part  of  Hindoottan.  After  this 
instructive  recital,  the  noble  writer  goes  on  to  say : 

And  now  I  am  told  from  England  that  our  management  of  the  war  is 
very  questionable — that  toe  chose  the  wrong  season  for  Rangoon— that  much 
inconvenience  has  arisen  from  the  fluctuation  of  our  plans— and  all  this  is 
alleged  upon  the  authority  of  private  fallen  from  Calcutta. 

The  Governor-General  has  apparently  received  what  is  familiarly 
termed  "  a  wig"  in  India  ;  in  plain  terms,  b.  letter  of  remonstrance  and 
reproof  from  the  Court  of  Directors,  or  Board  of  Control :  nor  does  the 
continued  public  approbation  of  these  distinguished  bodies  at  all  render 
this  improbable ;  for  it  is  notorious  that  both  of  them  condemn  in 
their  secret  official  communications,  what  they  loudly  applaud  in 
their  public  speeches  and  harangues.  This  sort  of  dissimulation  tad 
deceit  is  in  no  disrepute  in  the  higher  circles ;  though  the  same 
practice  would  effectually  exclude  a  man  from  all  good  company  in 
private  life,  so  capricious  are  the  distinctions  of  diplomacy.  But  the 
most  amusing  part  of  this  remarkable  paragraph,  is  the  sort  of  con- 
tempt shown  for  "  private  letters  "  at  its  close;  And  pray,  what  else 
but  a  "private  letter"  is  this  very  communication,  that  affects  to 
despise  such  sources  of  information  ?  It  Is  headed  in  the  '  Represen- 
tative,' "  Private  Correspondence."  It  is  addressed  to  Mate  "  dear" 
friend,  whose  name  u  struck  out,  and  supplied  by  ft  blank.    It  to 
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without  ft  name,  either  ml  or  assumed,  at  the  end ;  and  is in  all 
tespeeta  as  completely  an  *'  anonymous  private  gossiping  letter"  a* 
the  very  one*  on  which  it  would  cast  such  a  slur  as  to  deprive  them 
of  all  claims  to  credit.     The  writer  proceeds : 

The  statement  I  have  given  you  above  is  the  bat  antwer  to  the  first  charge ; 
besides  which,  I  have  the  satisfaction  of  telling  von  that  the  Government 
here,  having  received  from  the  first  authority  at  home  a  sketch  of  operations 
for  the  next  campaign,  that  identical  plan  was  already  accomplished  in  the 
Uii.  We  attacked  Rangoon  in  May  because  we  were  ready — because  we 
took  the  enemy  completely  by  surprise,  and  therefore  lost  not  a  man  in  Ihe 
attack — because  there  was  a  fair  prospect  of  its  immediately  bringing  lbs 
enemy  to  terms — because  the  bett  authorities  agreed  that  the  Irrawaddy  was 
most  easily  ascended  in  June — because  we  thereby  relieved  (and  it  was  our 
only  means  of  relieving  it)  tbe  pressure  upon  our  own  frontier,  whereat 
that  time  of  year  we  could  not  venture  to  send  a  single  sepoy — and  because 
tbe  Madras  army  would  be  one  week  on  board  ship,  instead  of  six  or  eight 
in  December  or  January  ;  added  to  which,  was  the  prodigious  saving  of 
time — and,  in  fact,  the  buttles  of  the  early  part  of  December  could  not  have 
been  fought  till  the  following  year,  had  the  attack  upon  Rangoon  been  post- 
poned till  die  cold  season. 

Now  the  truth  is,  that  if  the  statement  given  is  the  best  answer 
that  can  be  offered,  all  must  admit  that  it  is  a  most  unsatisfactory 
one.  It  is  admitted,  in  the  most  unequivocal  manner,  that  the  war 
was  so  difficult  and  unsatisfactory,  that  the  greatest  efforts  were  making 
to  bring  it  to  a  close  ou  any  terms  that  could  be  procured  ;  but  surely, 
if  the  management  of  the  war  had  not  been — not  merely  questionable, 
bat  positively  bad,  the  forces  would  have  been  in  Amerapoora  in  six 
months  after  landing  at  Rangoon,  and  the  country  subdued  with  one- 
fourth  the  loss  of  time,  blood,  and  treasure.  As  to  the  plan  of  opera- 
tions being  a  good  one,  because  the  first  authorities  at  home,  who 
were  probably  as  ignorant  and  incompetent  to  judge  as  the  authorities 
abroad,  had  sent  out  a  sketch  of  the  very  identical  plan  pursued, 
(although  such  a  coincidence  is  little  short  of  a  miracle,)  it  is  a  strange 
mode  of  proof,  to  aay  the  least.  Both  might  have  been  equally  bad  ; . 
and  that  they  were  so,  the  protracted  duration  of  the  war  is  sufficient 
to  demonstrate. 

We  cannot  pass  this  assertion  by,  without  remarking  on  the  folly 
of  attempting,  at  a  distance  of  so  many  thousand  miles,  to  lay  down 
plans  of  operations,  which  can  only  be  founded  on  information  of 
events  that  have  already  transpired  six  months  before  they  can  be 
known  here,  and  must  bare  happened  twelve  months,  at  least,  before 
tbe  plans  founded  on  them  can  reach  the  place  on  which  they  are  to 
be  carried  into  execution.  The  absurdity  of  attempting  to  govern  a 
country  so  far  off,  must  strike  the  most  casual  observer.  If  there 
should  be  any  to  whom  it  does  not  appear  monstrous,  let  them  think 
far  a  mement  what  would  be  the  condition  of  England,  if  its  parlia- 
mentary and  military  proceedings  were  originally  framed  in  India, 
and  that  nothing  could  be  done  here  without  instructions  from  a  king 
and  his  ministers  residing  in  Hindoos  tan.      The  writer  continues : 

As  to  Ihe  fluctuation  of  our.  plans,  I  should  like  to  know  where  it  is  to  be 
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need— to  any  extent  I  mean  beyond  the  natural  efeet  of  fresh  iaferauUNO 
reaching  us  in  mailers  ofwhkh  ine  were  in  entire  ignorance.  During  thai 
the  summer  and  autumn  of  last  year,  considerable  doubt  prevailed  as  to  the 
most  practicable  route  to  Ava — whether  through  Muunipore  or  Arracan. 
One  or  other  of  these  prevailed  according  to  the  reports  we  were  able  to 
collect ;  but  Dacca  was  the  point  to  which  every  thing  was  to  be  directed  in 
either  case.  The  march  of  supplies  and  reinforcements  was  steadily  pur- 
sued to  that  quarter  during  the  whole  of  the  rainy  season.  The  mind  of 
Government  mn  made  up  by  the  time  that  active  operations  could  com- 
mence, aad  I  will  venture  to  say,  that  not  a  day  was  lost,  and  tearctfy  an 
order  countermanded,  during  the  whole  of  the  perplexing  and  embarrassing 
season  which  elapsed  previously  to  taking  the  field. 

The  fluctuation  of  plana  is  admitted  in  the  same  breath  by  which  it 
is  denied.  "Aye!  "  says  the  writer,  "very  true  ;  there  have  been 
fluctuations,  but  only  such  as  were  the  natural  effect  of  our  being, 
day  after  day,  informed  of  matters  of  which  we  were  before  in  entire 
iynorance."  Why,  this  is  sufficient  to  produce  the  greatest  possible 
fluctuations.  But  then  the  question  as  naturally  arises,  "  Why  this 
ignorance,  when  you  possessed  all  the  means  of  acquiring  the  most 
accurate  information  ?  "  The  answer  is  not  easy  ;  but  we  may  see  in 
this  one  of  the  many  pernicious  effects  of  fettering  the  press,  and 
shutting  out  all  information  but  that  which  is  agreeable  to  men  in 
authority.  In  such  a  state,  men  in  office  can  learn  little  or  nothing 
from  others,  but  go  on  groping  their  way  in  the  dark,  and  making 
false  steps  every  minute;  and  the  evil  which  they  suffer  in  consc- 

2uence  is  a  just  punishment  for  their  folly.  Sa  far,  however,  is  it 
:om  being  true  that  there  was  "  scarcely  an  order  countermanded,'* 
that  it  may  be  doubted  whether  there  was  ever  a  war  undertaken  in 
which  so  many  contradictory  orders  were  issued  as  at  the  commence- 
ment of  this.  We  have  given  one  striking  instance  in  a  military  diary, 
published  in  one  of  our  earlier  Numbers,1  where  every  succeeding  day 
brought  fresh  orders  countermanding  those  of  the  preceding,  till,  at 
last,  the  uncertainty  was  so  great,  that  no  orders  were  attended  to, 
under  the  impression  that  twenty-four  hours  would  see  them  certainly 
annulled.  So  much  for  the  veracity  of  this  writer,  who  speaks  with 
such  knowledge  of  the  "  mind  of  Government  "  being' "  made  up,"  as 
if  he  were  the  sole  agent  in  the  whole  affair.  What  follows,  however, 
is  worthy  of  especial  note : 

To  judge  of  the  contents  of  these  private  letters  by  the  quotations  of 
Mr.  llurne  and  Sir  Charles  Forbes,  I  should  say  they  betray  a  mott  extraor- 
dinary ignorance  (if  the  matters  of -which  they  treat,  and,  I  am  afraid  I  must 
add,  no  little  portion  of  matrvolcnrr.  But  I  must  acknowledge  that  lam 
made  sekiovsi.y  uneasy  when  I  observe  the  effect  on  those  who  at  least 
might  have  had  access  to  authentic  documents,  and  who  therefore  should 
not  have  taken  their  creed  from  any  such  productions. 

As  we  remarked  before,  the  writer  of  this  "  private  letter"  in  Mr. 
Murray's  '  Representative,'  eeema  to  have  an  unconquerable  antipathy 
to  all  "  private  letters"  but  his  own.     The  writers  are  ignorant,  only 
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because  they  differ  from  him,  who  is,  of  count,  the  standard  of  all 
wisdom.  But  they  are  not  only  ignorant — they  are  malevolent. 
That  u  a  bold  phrase,  and  one  of  which  the  writer  does  not  appear  to 
know  the  etymology  or  true  meaning.  They  who  complain  of  the 
horrors  of  this  war,  and  pray  for  ita  speedy  termination,  are  not  so 
liable  to  the  imputation  of  wishers  of  evil,  or  an  inclination  to  hurt 
others,  as  they  who  desire  the  population  to  be  stimulated  to  rebellion 
for  their  own  destruction,  and  talk  of  dismembering  the  empire  and 
dividing  the  spoil.  Among  the  first  class,  are  the  writers  of  the  "  pri- 
vate letters"  quoted  by  Sir  Charles  Forbes  and  Mr.  Hume ;  among 
the  latter,  hi  the  writer  of  the  '•  private  letter  "  in  Mr.  Murray's  *  Re- 
presentative'—or,  in  other  words,  Lord  Amherst.  Who  else  but 
himself  could  write  in  the  imperial  style  of  this  production  ?  Who 
know  so  well  the  mind  and  determination  of  Government  ?  '  Who 
speak  so  accurately  of  bis  reproofs  from  borne,  and  the  plans  of  the 
highest  authorities  ?  and  who,  above  all,  could  so  often  talk  of  bis 
being  "  made  terioruly  uneasy  "  by  the  effects  produced  on  the  au* 
thorities  here  by  the  "  private  letters"  adverted  to?  He  plainly  in- 
dicates who  it  is  that  appear  to  him  to  have  been  influenced  against 
him  by  these  means ;  namely,  "  those  who  might  have  had  access  to 
authentic  documents."  And  who  were  they?— no  other  than  the 
members  of  the  Board  of  Control,  and  the  Secret  Committee  of  the 
India  Directors.  To  them  alone  could  these  documents  be  accessi- 
ble :  for  whan  the  Report  on  the  Massacre  at  Barrackpore  and  other 
Sually  important  papers  have  been  moved  for  by  Sir  Charles  Forbes, 
r.  Hume,  and  others,  they  hare  been  refused  both  in  Parliament 
and  at  the  India  House  ;  so  that  the  same  individuals,  of  whom  Lord 
Amherst  speaks  when  he  says — "  And  now  f  am  told  from  England 
that  our  plans  were  wrong,"  dec  are  they  on  whom  this  effect  baa 
been  produced ;  and  here,  indeed,  is  the  proof  of  its  development. 
"  But,"  says  the  noble  Lord,  "  these  gentlemen  should  only  depend  on 
the  authentic  documents  within  their  reach,  (meaning  official  docu- 
ments written  by  parties  interested  and  especially  empowered  to  give 
false  and  delusive  statements  in  their  own  justification  and  defence ;) 
they  should  have  heard  what  /,  and  my  secretaries,  who  write  by  my 
dictation,  have  said  of  our  own  doings  ;  they  should  not '  take  their 
need  from  any  such  productions'  as  the  private  letters  of  any  one 
•lee."  Who,  then,  shall  pay  any  regard  to  trie  "  private  letter  "  of  the 
'  Representative'?  or  what  indeed,  after  all,  is  every  species  of  written 
information,  but  the  testimony  of  some  one  individual  to  certain  facts 
coming  within  his  own  particular  cognisance?  Nearly  all  the  in- 
formation contained  in  every  newspaper  originates  in  private  corre- 
spondence: and  every  thing  written  in  Encyclopaedias,  Reviews,  and 
other  periodical  publications,  besides  a  vast  number  of  larger  works, 
is  from  the  hands  of  different  individuals,  as  often  anonymous  as  other 
wise,  and  quite  unknown  to  the  world  at  large.  This  attempt  tot 
throw  discredit  on  "  private  letters  "  is,  therefore,  an  unworthy  sub- 
terfuge, in  order  to  weaken,  if  possible,  testimony  that  is  uniformly 
unfavourable.    Private  letters  are  valuable  enough  when  they  tell  in 
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favour  of  the  noble  Lord  and  his  measures  ;  and,  therefore,  tfaii  latter 
of  his  own  has  been  put  so  prominently  forward  in  the  ministerial 
pfinU.  But  there  is  one  rule  which  is  always  safe  to  be  observed  re- 
specting such  productions,  and  it  is  this — to  weigh  the  internal  evi- 
dence carefully ;  and  if  from  this  it  can  be  clearly  shorn  that  the 
writer  contradicts  himself,  and  has  an  evident  interest  in  deceiving,  to 
be  more  than  usually  cautious  in  admitting  his  deductions.  If  tried 
by  this  rule,  the  production  of  Lord  Amherst  will  vanish  into  nothing. 
We  give  the  succeeding  paragraph  of  this  instructive  production : 

■  Nothing  baa  mo-pr'aed  me  more  than  to  observe  the  ixtrmora'iiwry  *Jfe*t* 
produced  upon  men's  minds  in  the  Upper  Provinces  by  the  war  in  Ma. 
There  has  been  a  very  prevailing  belief  that  our  raj  was  drawing  to  a  close. 
N,o  reports  have  been  loo  extravagant  for  the  crtdnlota  Native?  of  that 

Starter.  .Predictions  of  our  downfall  were  oreedily  circulated.  The 
ative  ukbars  teemed  with  accounts  of  defeats  sustained  under  the  well*  of 
Calcutta.  Last  year  these  reports  produced  only  partial  disturbances, 
which  were  speedily  suppressed ;  but  I  fear  that  this  year,  after  die  Dussera, 
we  are  to  expect  some  more  ier»«u  *nd  attentive  commotion*.  An  usarper 
at  Bhurtpore  has  set  mat  country  in  a  blare,  and  Jyepore  and  Ulwar  seem 
bat  too  ready  to  join  in  spreading  the  conflagration.  It  has  been  with  tie 
ubwMt  rtluctanee  that  Lord  Amherst  *  has  made  up  his  mind  to  take  part  ill 
these  disturbances ;  but  he  now  begins  to  gee  that  it  is  to  too  late  to  abstain 
from  uie  exercise  of  a  paramount  authority  in  us  «Aa«efcrfged  by »ll  the  Native 
states,  however  tbey  may  singly  now  and  then  dispute  it.  The  precautions 
we  have  been  taking  to  strengthen  ourselves  in  the  Upper  Provinces  will 
now  prove  to  be  of  the  utmost  moment.  If  matters  proceed  to  extremities, 
they  will,  I  hope,  enable  us  to  bear  down  all  opposition ;  and  I  am  quite 
sare  that  nothing  will  enable  us  to  negotiate  with  more  effect  than  the 
cwerwhelmlng  force  which  will  back  Our  negotiator,  Sit  Charles  Metcalfe. 
He  was  sent  tor  from  Hyderabad,  as  the  man  in  all  India  pointed  out  by 
common  consent9  the  fittest  for  the  difficult  crisis  about  to  approach  in  the 
tipper  Provinces. 

.  This  extract  is  full  of  matter  for  inference.  In  the  first  place,  no 
one  but  s  man  new  to  the  Indian  Government — no  one,  in  abort,  but 
Lord  Amherst  himself,  could  have  been  "  surprised ,"  or  think  it  at 
nil  "  extraordinary,"  that  the  war  in  Ava  should  produce:  the  effects 
whkh  he  describes  on  the  minds  of  the  people  in  the  Upper  Pro- 
vinces. Nothing  could  be  more  natural ;  and  all  men  of  any  experi- 
ence in  Indian  matters  well  know  this.  Not  long  ago,. Sir  John 
Malcolm,  in  n  speech  at  the  India  House  on  the  danger  of  allowing 
the  freedom  of  the  press  in  India,  used  this  memorable  language : 

■  The  instructed  classes  among  the  Natives  of  India,  who  have  already  lost 
oonsi deration,  wealth,  and  influence,  by  the  introduction  of  our  power, 
fear,  and  justly  too,  that  its  progress  will  still  further  degrade  them.  They 
must,  from  such  causes,  have  a  hostile  feeling  towards  us,  and  this  is  not 
likely  to  decrease  from  the  necessity  they  are  under  of  concealing  it.  They 

*  This  could  not  have  remained  in  thej€rrt  person,  without  too  plainly  in- 
dicating the  writer,  and  baa  been  therfciora,  no  doubt,  thut  altered ;  but  the 
veil  u  too  flimsy  not  to  be  seen  through. 

. 3  How  this  common  consent  could  be  obtained  in  a  country  where  men  can 
neither  speak  nor  write  with  freedom  is  not  explained. 
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will  woe  ewr  opportunity  of  injuring  our  power,  and  many  must  be 
afforded  them.  They  are,  to  my  knowledge,  adepts  in  spreading  discontent, 
and  exciting  sedition  and  rebellion.  My  attention  has  been,  during  the 
list  twenty-live  years,  paiticularly  directed  to  this  dangerous  species  of  se- 
or*l  war  carried  on  against  our  authority,  which  is  ttwai/i  tarrying  cm  by 
nhaitdi.    Ine  spirit  is  kept  up  by  letten,  by  ax- 


in  our  provinces,  or  from  mutiny  in  our  troops,  circular  letters  and  procla- 
mations are  dispersed  over  the  country  with  a  celerity  that  is  incredible. 
Such  documents  are  read  v;ith  avidity.  Their  contents  are,  in  most  cases, 
the  same.  TTie  English  are  depicted  as  uairpert  of  low  caste,  and  as  ty- 
rants, who  have  sought  India  with  no  view  but  that  of  degrading  the  inha- 
bitants, and  of  robbing  them  of  their  wealth,  while  they  seek  to  subvert 
their  usages  and  religion.  The  Native  soldiers  lie  always  appealed  to ;  and 
the  advice  to  them  it,  in  all  instances  I  have  met  with,  the  same ;'  "  Your 
European  tyrants  are  few  in  number,  murder  the*  "  !  The  efforts  made  by 
the  part  of  the  Indian  population  I  hive  mentioned,  (the  iaxtructid  classes,) 
and  their  iwxeu  in  keening  up  a  spirit  which  places  us  almayi  in  danger, 
are  facta  that  will  not  be  denied  by  any  man  at  all  acquainted  with  the 
subject*. 

Sir  John  Malcolm's  knowledge  of  India  few  will  dispute ;  and  the 
accuracy  of  this  description  of  be  inhabitants,  which  was  delivered  at 
the  India  House,  in  the  presence  of  the  Directors  and  a  crowded 
Court,  nn  one  stood  up  to  deny.  We  shall  say  nothing  of  the  dis- 
grace which  such  a  picture  reflects  on  England,  or  of  the  folly  of  pre- 
tending that  such  a  people  are  happy  and  contented  with  our  rule. 
But  that  which  Sir  John  Malcolm  knew  well  enough  to  be  the  con- 
stant feeling  of  tbe  Natives  of  India,  towards  us,  appears  to  Lord 
Amherst  (who  ought  by  this  time,  at  least,  to  know  better)  to  bet 
something  quite  new  sad  "  extraordinary.''  It  ever  has  been,  still  is, 
and  ever  will  be,  their  feeling,  until  they  sxe  admitted  to  some  par- 
ticipation in  the  blessings  which  their  luxuriantly- abundant  country 
might  be  made  to  yield  for  both  governors  sod  governed, — -till  they 
can  accumulate  wealth  and  information  to  seme  good  purpose,  and  be) 
made  partakers  of  our  authority  in  government,  instead  of  always 
sending  beneath  our  yoke.  The  closing  paragraph  of  this  remarkable 
bitter  is  as  follows: 

The  mn«i  exptiae  of  this  Burmese  war  occasions  oor  Government  neap 
un  uneasy  moment ;  but  the  struggle  must  be  made ;  and  a  wu  which  in- 
volves at  the  same  moment  an  attack  upon  Bhuitpore  and  Ummeiapoon), 
must  demand  gre±t  sacbif ices.  I  am  only  surprised  that  last  year  vt 
could  get  money  at  four  percent.;  and  indeed  it  is  only  lately  that  we  have 
been  compelled  to  raise  our  interest  to  five.     Your's,Scc. 

This  is,  no  doubt,,  a  frank  and  sincere  confession.  The  misery 
inflicted  on  the  unhappy  people  of  Ava ;  the  Ices  of  life  and  destruc- 
tion of  health  among  the  troops  sent  to  invade  them  ;  the  anxieties 
created  in  this  country,  as  well  as  in  India,  for  the  fates  of  individual! 
engaged  in  this  calamitous  and  protracted  struggle  ; — all  these  weigh 
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but  u  dust  in  the  balance  with  the  noble  Lord.  The  "uneasy  mo- 
menta "  which  he  and  his  colleagues  suffer,  are  caused  only  by  the  con- 
sideration of  where  they  are  to  get  more  money  to  defray  the  ruinoua 
expenses  of  the  Burmese  war.  The  miserable  people  of  India  are 
already  taxed  to  the  full,  or  they  would  soon  be  burthened  with  fresh 
imposts  to  supply  the  need  ;  loans  are,  therefore,  the  only  resources 
left.  His  Lordship  has  already  spent  all  the  surplus  left  in  the  In- 
dian treasury  when  Lord  Hastings  resigned  the  government,  and  a 
few  millions  more.  And  as  the  monied  men  in  India  are  as  anxious 
as  all  other  loan-contractors  to  benefit  by  the  necessities  of  the  states 
the  Council  have  their  "  uneasy  moments  "  on  that  head.  "  The 
struggle  most  be  made,"  says  the  writer.  We  do  not  see  the  neces- 
sity. If  they  hare  made  an  unjust  invasion  of  a  distant  territory,  let 
them  retire,  and  seek  no  compensation  for  their  own  wrong.  But  as 
to  the  great  sacrifices  which  the  noble  Lord  talks  of  being  demanded, 
let  not  the  people  of  England  be  deluded  by  a  notion  that  he  has  to 
make  a  sacrifice  of  a  single  shilling,  or  that  any  Englishman  in  the 
whole  of  India  contributes  a  rupee,  in  the  shape  of  uew  taxes,  towards 
its  support.  Lord  Amherst,  and  all  his  Council,  have  a  direct  private 
and  personal  benefit  in  every  augmentation  of  the  rate  of  interest  for 
public  loans,  or  the  rate  of  exchange  between  India  and  England. 
Every  civil  servant,  who  is  sufficiently  high  in  office  to  have  any  sur- 
plus money,  who  is  a  lender  instead  of  a  borrower,  has  a  large  increase 
to  his  wealth  by  every  augmentation  of  the  interest  and  exchange. 
Every  British  merchant  in  India  profits  in  the  same  manner,  besides 
having  employment  for  bis  ships,  and  a  brisk  market  for  stores  and 
commodities  of  every  kind  required  in  the  war.  The  sacrifices,  if 
any  are  required  to  be  made,  fall  on  two  classes  alone :  1st,  the  Na- 
tive inhabitants  of  India,  who  are  burthened  with  new  imposts,  when- 
ever it  can  be  done,  to  meet  the  augmented  expenditure,  and  pay  the 
higher  interest  of  the  new  loans ;  and  2dly,  the  people  of  England,  to 
whom  the  enormous  and  increasing  debt  of  the  East  India  Company 
will,  no  doubt,  be  ultimately  transferred  when  their  charter  expires. 
It  is  unfortunate  for  India  that  the  civil  and  military  servants,  and 
British  residents  there,  as  well  as  the  Directors  and  Proprietors  of 
India  stock  here,  are  not  all  taxed  for  the  support  of  Indian  wars ; 
they  would  then  be  less  frequent  than  they  are  ever  likely  to  be  white 
they  promise  nothing  but  pecuniary  gain  to  the  parties  who  engage  in 
them,  without  the  slightest  probability  of  any  actual  cost  either  to 
them  or  to  the  authorities  who  are  referred  to  in  England,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  confirming  or  disapproving  their  proceedings. 

What  is  chiefly  wanted,  indeed,  to  excite  a  lively  interest  in  the 
good  government  of  India,  is  the  abolition  of  that  restrictive  clause 
which  fixes  the  maximum  of  dividend  on  India  stock,  and  the  power 
which  enables  the  Company  to  borrow  loans  to  make  that  maximum  a 
minimum  also,  and  never  to  divide  lets  than  the  highest  amount 
which  the  law  permits.  If  this  were  done  away,  and  the  Proprietors 
were  only  enabled  to  receive  a  dividend  when  the  affairs  of  India  were 
really  in  a  prosperous  condition,  and  were  called  on  to  contribute 
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their  money  towards  restoring  the  waste  occasioned  by  their  profligate 
and  improvident  seiraDts  abroad,  we  should  then  see  able  and  efficient 
men  nent  out,  instead  of  bed-chamber  lords,  to  direct  the  affairs  of 
that  great  empire,  and  all  useless  and  inefficient  individuals  removed 
from  their  office,  to  give  place  to  talent  and  integrity,  in  whatever 
rank  of  life  it  could  be  found. 

We  have  so  often  repeated  this  opinion,  that  some  will  perhaps 
think  it  superfluous  here;  but  when  we  remember  that  the  abominable 
traffic  in  human  flesh  took  years  to  abolish,  and  that  civil  and  re- 
ligious freedom  is  Mill  withheld  from  a  large  portion  of  our  fellow- 
subjects,  though  it  has  been  urged  on  the  country  for  more  than  half  a. 
century,  we  feel  that  we  should  but  ill  perform  our  duty  if  we  did 
not,"  ever  and  anon,"  return  tothe  charge,  and  repeat,  as  long  as  we 
have  a  voice  to  utter,  and  our  countrymen  have  ears  to  hear,  that 
nothing  short  of  the  abolition  of  this  detestable  system  of  monopoly 
and  despotism,  with  all  its  countless  iniquities,  can  satisfy  the  claims 
of  indignant  justice  ;  nothing  short  of  this  can  give  to  the  people  of 
England  their  full  participation  in  the  value  of  an  empire  from  which 
their  capital,  skill,  and  industry,  are  now  effectually  excluded,  though 
the  very  Company  that  exercises  this  tyranny  is  upheld  by  their  suffer- 
ance alone  %  nothing  but  the  destruction  of  those  exclusive  privileges, 
and  that  irresponsible  power,  which  now  hang  like  a  spell  over  the  fairest 
countries  of  Asia,  and  blast,  as  with  the  breath  of  a  pestilence,  every 
rising  effort  to  improvement, — can  ever  lead  the  way  to  that  most 
desirable  of  all  events,  the  elevation  of  the  countless  millions  of  our 
Indian  fellow-subjects  to  that  rank  in  the  scale  of  political  and  civilined 
communities,  to  which,  by  every  claim  of  justice  and  humanity,  tbej 
are  fairly  and  fully  entitled. 


COUNTKB-BV1DENCB   RESPECTING  THB  FUHCHAYKT,  OR 

INDIAN  TRIAL  BY  JUST.  ' 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Oriental  Herald. . 

Sin,— It  being  desirable  that  the  assertion  of  Sir  Thomas  Wuiiro  tb 
1807,  quoted  in  page  457  of  your  last  Number,  "  that  the  Madras 
Judicial  Code  of  1 802  did  not  provide  for  the  administration,  of  justice 
by  punchayet,"  should  be  met  by  the  counter  assertion  of  the  tramer 
of  that  code,  I  request  that  reference  may  be  made  to  a  work  published 
by  Booth  and  Son,  in  1820,on  the  Adawlut  System  and  Trial  by  Jnry 
in  India,  In  Part  II.  chap.  1,  page  125,  it  will  be  tossad  that  a  Re- 
gulation was  promulgated  in  1802,  for  referring  svks  to  arbitration, 
and  -"  the  Judges  of  the  Courts  were  enjoined  to  afford  every  encou- 
ragement in  their  power  to  persons  of  character  and"  credit  to  become 
arbitrators."  If  reference  be  had  to  the  volume*  of  judicial  and 
revenue  selections,  printed  at  the  India  Homse,  abundant  evidence 
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will  lie  found  t,hat  punchayet  «u  never  "  general  or  popular  "  among 
the  Natives ;  that  in  1 820  it  had  made  no  progress  u  a  system  in  aid 
of  the  administration  of  justice.  Again,  aa  Sir  Thomas  Mann 
framed,  as  he  supposed,  an  improved  Reflation  in  1816,  for  the 
"  adjudication  of  civil  suits  by  assemblies  denominated  ponchay eta," 
and  as  little  or  no  progress  has  been  made  since  the  date  of  that  law, 
in  rendering  punchayet  a  useful  aid  in  the  administration  of  justice, 
it  follows  that  the  judicial  revenue  officers  at  Madras  are  borne  out 
in  their  assertions  that  punchayet  was  a  mode  of  trial  generally  re- 
jected whenever  any  other  mode  of  trial  could  be  obtained ;  and  that 
the  Natives  do  not  in  general  think  "justice  done  "  when  they  are 
compelled  to  resort  to  it.  To  disprove  the  assertions  of  these  public 
functionaries,  most  of  them  of  much  local  experience,  let  a  return  of 
decision*  by  punchayeti  since  1816  be  produced,  or  stated  from  per* 
sons!  knowledge.  These  returns  will  show  to  what  extent  punchayet 
has  been  voluntarily  resorted  to  under  Sir  Thomas  Monro's  own  law, 
and  trader  the  influence  of  his  known  personal  predilection  for  this 
node  of  trial. 

A.  Y. 

See  also  page  164  to  164  of  '  Tucker's  Financial  State  of  the  East 
India  Company,'  published  in  1825. 

NOTE  OF  THK  EDITOR. 

Ws  fesl  obliged  to  oar  Correspondent  few  the  Mmtrotu  references  lie  has 
given  m,  but  do  not  think  the  passage  quoted  above  throws  Buy  new  light  on 
the  subject.  Our  complaint  was,  that  the  Gov*  mm  sot  of  India,  by  rendering 
ft  SsMsmI  with  either  party  in  a  suit  to  submit  to  the  punchayet  or  not,  effec- 
tually ruined  the  institution  ;  as,  admitting  it  to  he  the  Jmtest  mods  of  trial, 
the  unjust  litigant,  that  is,  one  in  every  suit,  would  for  that  very  reason  re- 
ject it.  Under  the  former  Native  Governments,  Sir  John  Malcolm  asserts, 
that  the  submission  of  parties  to  this  tribunal  was  not  optional,  any  more 
than  submission  to  tbe  decision  of  a  jury  is  optional  in  England;  hence  we 
infer  it  formerly  flourished,  and  under  us  has  fallen  into  decay  ;  because  we 
did  make  it  optional.  That  we  did  so  is  not,  we  believe,  disputed.  It  is  ad- 
mitted by  Mr.,Taclter  at  the  place  referred  to  in  his  work  (p.  1571,  and  in 
the  note  by  H.  T.  Colebrookc,  Esq.,  at  p.  340,  as  to  the  regulations  of  If  HI, 
and  implied  in  the  words  above  quoted  from  ibe  regulation  of  1802,  that  per- 
sons might  either  Sit  on  tba  punchayet  or  not  as  they  chose.  The  decline  ot 
the  punchayet  system  is  therefore  not  only  freely  confessed  by  its  advocates, 
.but  tbe  anuses  of  that  declina  pointed  out.  Another  of  tins*  is,  that  nu  ap- 
peal is  allowed,  under  our  system,  from  ihe  award  of  a  punchayet,  unless  gross 
corruption  or  partiality  can  be  proved  against  its  members.  The  difficulty  of 
proving  such  corruption,  where  it  exists,  the  facility  (if  bringing  witnesses  to 
■wear  it  where  it  is  not,  thence  the  great  liability  of  honourable  men  to  false 
imputations,  were  enough  to  make  oil  partial,  members  of  tbe  punchayet  aa 
well  assuiturs,  shun  an  institution  which  we  had  beset  with  so  many  perni- 
cious evils.  Tomakeourwurk  complete,  we  left  all  parties  at  liberty  to  have 
-recourse  to  it  or  not.  What  would  be  the  consequence  in  England  it  no  per- 
,sbd  were  obliged  to  perform  the  oAca  of  a  juror  unless  be  chose,  uof  any  party 
.bound  to  submit  to  its  decision  t  and,  on  tbe  other  hand,  those  who  might 
volunteer  to  perform  the  ofBc*  of  jury  men  knew  that  they,  in  nine  cases  out  of 
ten,  exposed  themselves  to  the  greatest  risk  of  being  charged  with  corruption 
and  nerlnrv  bv  thelosinr  uartv  ?     Hence,  wereoent.  the'  drrnv  nf  nnnchavet. 
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above  referred  to,  ii  on  a  dfffereut  principle,  a  retain  of  Decision)  showing  its 
operation,  would  undoubtedly  be  of  great  importance.  For  the  reasons' given 
above,  it  ia  obvious,  tliat  the  unjust  litigant*,  R  very  large  body  in  India,  will, 
do  doubt,  aa  oar  Correspond  eat  iHserw,  maintain  that  Justice  ia  not  done 
when  they  are  compelled  to  resort  to  this  fair  mode  of  trial.  But  if  the  vote* 
of  the  people  were  taken,  it  would  be  seen  whether  or  not  tbe  great  majority 
of  tMMf  men  were  in  its  favour,  at  stated  by  Sir  John  Malcolm  and  the  Very 
highest  authorities.  Our  Correspondent  teem*  to  think  it  a  great  hardship, 
if  not  injustice,  to  coatptl  any  una  to  submit  to  tbil  mode  of  trial  whether  he 
will  or  not.  la  it  a  hardship,  we  would  ask,  for  free-born  Englishmen  fa  thit 
country  to  be  compelled  to  submit  to  a  jury  *  Or  should  toil  bulwark  of 
British  freedom  be  abolished  because  it  may  be  obnoxious  to  many  who  do 
Dot  And  it  a  fit  instrument  of  injustice  and  oppression,  for  over-reaching  their 
neighbours,  or  defrauding  them  of  their  rights  ?  While  such  notions  prevail 
among  Indian  legislators,  no  wonder  puncnsyet  ia  unpopular  with  them, 


MEDICAL    9EUVICB   OF   BBNSAL. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Oriental  Betati. 

Sis,— The  following  hastily  drawn  up  remarks  on  the  present  in- 
efficient state  of  the  Bengal  Medical  Service,  and  on  the  evils  ha 
officer*  euffer,  are  sent  you  in  hopes  to  attract  the  attention  of  the 
Court  of  Directors,  who  hare  it  in  their  power  to  remedy  the  evils 
1  thean  to  point  out,  who  may,  perhaps,  never  before'  hare  had  the 
extent  of  these  so  distinctly  shown. 

As  there  is  not,  and  1  may  almost  say,  never  has  been,  an  indivi- 
dual connected  with,  or  particularly  interested  In,  the  Medical  Service 
of  India,  a  Member  of  the  Court  of  Directors,  that  branch  of  the 
army  has  uniformly  been  neglected,  when  measures  have  been  adopted 
for  tie  improvement  of  the  situation  of  their  military  brother  officers, 
whose  interests  are  better  advocated  In  the  Honourable  Court.  This 
neglect  must  appear  evident  to  the  most  superficial  observer  on  con- 
sidering tbe  late  augmentation  of  the  Bengal  army. 

In  1822,  the  infantry  of  Bengal  was  Increased  from  thirty  to  sixty 
regiments.  In  1823-4,  eight  regiments  of  infantry  and  five  battalions 
of  artillery;  and  in  1825,  twelve  regiments  of  infantry  and  two  of 
cavalry  were  farther  added  to  that  army.  The  Court  of  Directors 
have  uniformly  declared  it  to  be  their  intention,  in  augmenting  their 
army,  that  the  different  branches  of  it  should  benefit  equally.  How 
far  they  hare  kept  this  Intention  towards  the  medical  branch  of  the 
service  is  demonstrated  by  the  fact,  that,  for  the  medical  duties  of 
these  fifty-seven  new  regiments,  thirteen  surgeons  only  have  been 
promoted,  making  in  all  one  hundred  surgeotis  for  ninety-nine  regi- 
ments. This  proportion  may  appear  a  very  fair  one,  were  I  not  to 
point  out  bow  these  one  hundred  surgeons  are  disposed  of;  the  fol- 
lowing table  is  taken  from  the  *  Bengal  Directory "  for  1 825,  corrected 
up  to  February  of  that  year :—    •  ... 
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'  taMPOSmoil  BOLL  OF  BENGAL  KTBCEOBS  IN  1825. 

3  Members  Medical  Board. 

10  Superintending  Surgeons  or  Inspectors. 

4  Deputy  ditto  ditto. 

4  In  charge  of  Depots,  Medical  Stores,— Calcutta,  Dacca,  Agra, 

and  Cawnpore. 

5  Presidency  Civil  Surgeons. 

6  Civil— Benares,  Bareilly,  Cuttaclc,  Dacca,   Moorshedabad,  and 

Patna. 

3  Garrison  Surgeons — Fort  William,  Chunar,  Allahabad. 
1  Surgeon  General  Hospital  Presidency. 

1  Marine  Surgeon. 

4  Surgeons  to  Residents  or  Governor-General's  Agents. 
1  Resident  at  Singapore. 

1  Assistant  to  Governor-General's  Agent  in  the  Saugor  and  Nerbudda 
Territories. 

3  Attached  to  the  Stud. 

9  The  Assay  and  Deputy-Assay  Masters  Calcutta,  Mint. 

1  Superintend  ant  School  for  Native  Doctors, 

1  Surgeon  to  King  of  Oude. 

1  Out  of  Employ. 
SI  On  Furlough  and  Sick  Certificates  to  Europe. 
29  Remain  for  the  duties  of  ninety-nine  regular  regiments. 


Should  this  table  ever  catch  the  eyes  of  the  heads  of  the  British 
army,  or  of  the  Director- General  of  the  Medical  Department,  their  sur- 
prise may  be  imagined  when  we  recollect  the  uniformly  efficient  state 
•f  that  department,  whether  during  peace  or  war.  Daring  the  tatter, 
every  regiment  of  the  British  army  had  a  surgeon  and  two  assistants, 
as  is  still  the  case  in  peace  with  corps  in  India,  and  this  strength  of 
medical  officers,  exclusive  of  a  large  and  efficient  staff  of  inspectors, 
deputies,  physicians,  staff- surgeons,  assistants,  and  hospital  mates. 
The  above  table  clearly  shows  that  it  was  not  the  already  efficient 
state  of  the  medical  service  that  prevented  the  Court  allowing  the 
medical  equal  advantages  with  the  military  officers  on  this  augmenta- 
tion. These  advantages  are  by  no  means  trivial,  for  lieutenant- 
colonels  commandant  were  promoted  for  each  new  regiment,  thus 
giving  at  once  to  the  army  fifty -seven  additional  situations,  securing 
to  officers,  in  addition  to  the  retiring-pension  of  their  rank,  a  share  of 
off-  reckonings ;  to  say  nothing  of  the  extensive  promotion  this  caused 
throughout  the  army.  In  addition  to  this  extensive  benefit  to  the 
military,  fourteen  brigadiers  have  been  appointed  in  Bengal,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  usual  number  of  general  officers  commanding  divisions, 
with  very  handsome  staff  salaries  in  addition  to  their  army  allowances. 
The  Court  might  surely,  in  some  measure,  have  benefited  the  medi- 
cal service  by  giving  a  superintending  surgeon  to  these  brigadiers. 
The  advantages  on  this  occasion  did  not  end  here,  however,  for  a 
captain  was  added  to  each  of  the  ninety-nine  regiments,  farther  in- 
creasing the  rapidity  of  regimental  promotion. 
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"  The  following  paragraph  dearly  shows  that  their  honourable  mas- 
ters hare  not  improved  the  situation  of  the  medical  officers  by  the 
•mall  increase  they  nave  granted  to  the  retiring-pension  of  surgeon, 
which  is,  by  the  by,  also  granted  to  their  military  brethren  of  simi- 
lar rank,  captains,  Sixpence  per  day,  or  nine  pounds  per  annum,  baa 
been  added  to  the  retiring- pension  of  a  surgeon  ;  but  it  is  worthy  of 
particular  notice  that,  above  twelve  months  ago,  an  allowance  of  one 
rupee  per  day  was  struck  off,  which  all  assistant-surgeons,  in  Bengal 
had  for  fifty  years  previously  drawn,  and  which  was  granted  them 
avowedly  for  the  provision  of  a  palanquin  for  the  better  undertaking 
their  laborious  and  anxious  duties.  This  allowance,  in  the  course  of 
fifteen  years,  the  average  rate  of  promotion  in  Bengal  to  a  surgeoncy, 
amounted  to  684/.,  which,  at  five  per  cent.,  would  give  34/.  per  an- 
nual interest;  so  that  by  ibis  alteration,  to  be  as  concise  as  possible, 
(34  —  9  =  25),  they  are  precisely  the  losers  of  '251.  per  annum, 
"  These  evils,  that  Bengal  medical  officers  sustain,  are  still  farther 
increased  by  their  vary  slow  promotion,  whether  compared  to  the 
King's  army,  or,  what  is  more  to  my  present  purpose,  with  their  bre- 
thren of  other  presidencies.  The  following  are  pretty  evident  proofs 
ef  this : — The  surgeon  who  last  retired  from  the  Bengal  Medical 
Board  was,  two  years  ago,  junior  member  and  &  surgeon  of  1796, 
while  tbe  junior  member  of  the  Bombay  Board  was  an  assistant-sur- 
geon of  1796.  Again,  by  a  reference  to  the. second  edition  of  last 
year's  '  India  House  Directory,'  1  find  that  the  assistant-surgeon  first 
for  promotion  to  a  surgeoncy  was  Mr.  Richard  Thomas  Barra,  date  of 
appointment  24th  of  January,  1819;  while  the  assistant- surgeon  in 
Bengal,  of  similar  date  of  appointment,  is  Mr.  Poyntz  Stewart,  5th  of 
February,  1819,  the  seventy-second  from  promotion,  who,  unless 
some  amelioration  take  place  for  Bengal,  will  not  be  promoted  for 
more  than  eight  years  to  come. 

I  will,  lastly,  shortly  compare  the  situations  of  the  military  and 
medical  officer,  with  respect  to  their  retirement  from  the  service. 
The  former  is  required  to  serve  twenty-five,  and  tbe  latter  twenty, 
years  each,  including  three  for  one  furlough,  This  shorter  period  is 
granted  to  the  medical  officer  because  he  must  be  twenty-two  years 
of  age  before  he  can  enter  the  service,  whereas  the  cadet  enters, 
at  sixteen ;  the  education  for  that  profession  which  is  to  be  so  pecu- 
liarly useful  to  his  employers,  having  already  included  every  part  of 
■the  education  of  the  other.  I  may  here  state  that,  in  the  British 
army,  an  allowance  is  made  for  the  heavy  expenses  of  a  medical 
education,  by  an  assistant-surgeon  receiving  pay  superior  to  a  lieu- 
tenant, and  a  surgeon  to  that  of  captain,  which  is  not  the  case  in  the 
Honourable  Company's  army,  but  which  indulgence  might  well  be 
extended  to  their  medical  service.  Let  us  see  the  relative  situation 
of  the  military  officer  of  1801  and  the  medical  of  1806,  who  are  each 
entitled  to  retire  in  1826.  The  former  will  retire  with  the  rank  of 
lieutenant- colonel,  having  for  years  enjoyed  the  allowances  of  major, 
on  a  pension  of  365/.  per  annum,  while  tbe  latter  retires  with  the  pay 
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of  captain,  19  W.  per  annum,  being  about  fortieth  on  the  list  from  pro- 
motion to  a  superintend  ing-surgeoncy  giving  the  rank  of  major.  The 
superintending- surgeon  in  Bengal,  who  can  at  present  retire,  having 
served  two  jean  in  that  rank  which  is  required,  Mr.  John  Drown,  of 
the  season  1796,  U  entitled  to  a  pension  of  3001.  per  annum,  while 
military  officers  of  that  season  have  retired  on  three  times  that  sum. 
The  present  third  member  of  the  Medical  Board,  Mr.  Alexander 
Gibb,  who  is  not  entitled  to  retire  with  the  pension  of  that  rank  till 
1827,  will  then  have,  should  he  retire,  500i..per  annum,  after  forty- 
two  years'  service,  while  military  officers  of  1,796  are  now  receiving 
double  that  sum  after  only  thirty  years'  service.  I  can  hardly  be- 
lieve the  Court  are  fully  aware  of  this  unjust  discrepancy. 

Before  concluding,  I  may  add,  that  the  retiring-pensions  of  medical 
placers  in  the  Indian  service,  who  are  necessarily  exposed  for  the 
greater  period  of  their  lives  to  a  climate  fatal  to  the  European  con- 
stitution, are  considerably  less  than  those  granted  by  our  gracious  So- 
vereign to  medical  officers  of  the  British  army,  who  may  never,  per- 
haps, be  called  on  to  quit  their  native  country,  and,  most  assuredly,  ' 
if  they  should,  their  absence  is  for  a  very  few  years  only. 

I  hare  thus  endeavoured  to  point  out  the  unfortunate  situation  of 
my  late  brother  officers  in  Bengal,  and  hope  most  anxiously  that  this 
may  meet  the  attention  of  their  honourable  masters.  I  beg,  Mr. 
Editor,  you  will,  if  possible,  give  a  place  to  this  in  your  next  Num- 
ber, and  oblige 

A  Retired  Bengal  Surgeon. 

February  23, 1 S2S. 


-VIEWS  OP   SCENES  AND  EVENTS   IN  THB  BURMESE  WAR. 

Lieutenant  Moore,  of  whose  interesting  productions  on  this  eub- 
ject  we  have  before  had  occasion  to  speak,  has  completed  a  second 
series  of  Views  in  the  Burmese  Empire,  which  are  not  at  all  inferior  to 
the  former  in  spirit  and  finish.  The  very  bog  list  of  subscribers  to 
this  undertaking,  both  in  England  and  in  India,  evince  the  great  and 
general  desire  which  must  exist  to  patronise  it,  and  are  great  proofs 
of  confidence  in  the  artist's  talents  and  fulfilment  of  his  pledge,  in 
which  we  think  none  will  be  disappointed.  We  have  not  been  able 
to  give  the  concluding  prints  more  than  a  hasty  glance;  but  we  can 
safely  assert  from  this,  that  they  are  quite  worthy  to  be  placed  in  the 
same  portfolio  with  the  earlier  ones;  and  that  the  whole  together  form 
one  complete  and  interesting  series  of  Eastern  Views,  which  few 
families  of  Indian  connexion   would  not  be  pleased  at  possessing. 
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ELECTION   OF   CANDIDATE  FOR  THE  EAST  INDIA 

DIRECTION. 

Wi  have  been  assured  that,  excepting  only  the  lite  commercial 

Ci  in  the  City,  no  one  subject  has  for  many  years  past  occupied  to 
a  share  of  public  attention  between  the  Minories  and  Temple- 
bar,  as  the  approaching  election  of  six  Directors  to  fill  the  vacancies 
of  those  who  retire)  and  those  who  go  out  by  rotation.  The  usual  stir 
and  bustle  at  every  place  of  public  resort  between  the  City  of  London 


Tavern  and  the  Mansion-house,  is  vastly  increased  by  the  conflicting 
.claims  of  canvassers  and  candidates,  and  the  jostling  and  juxta-posi- 
tion  of  their  opposing  voters  from  the  most  distant  quarters,  who  hare 
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all  hunied  to  die  scene  of  action  on  behalf  of  different  friends,  as  if 
the  fates  of  empires  depended  on  their  suffrages. 

It  is  well  that  the  subject  of  Indian  Government  begins  to  attract 
more  and  more  of  public  notice,  be  the  motives  of  thow)  who  contribute 
to  that  increase  of  interest  what  they  may.  In  the  "  good  old 
times,"  that  are  now  never  likely  to  return— the  recurrence  of  a  gene- 
ral election,  when  six  of  the  India  Directors  went  out  by  rotation  every 
four  years,  and  six  of  what  is  called  the  "  House  List"  walked 

.'quietly  into  their  places — no  public  excitement  was  created  by  the 
anticipation  of  the  period,  and  neither  public  anxiety  nor  individual 

.competition  attended  the  change.  The  state  of  things  is  certainly 
different,  however,  at  present.  Whether  it  be  that  the  number  of 
candidates  for  profit  and  patronage  have  increased  beyond  the  ordinary 
supply,  or  that  a  seat  in  the  Direction  is  more  an  object  of  general 
ambition  than  formerly,  we  cannot  accurately  decide,  But  the  fact 
is  undoubted  that,  for  many  years  past,  there  has  been  nothing  like 
the  struggle  now  carrying  oa  for  the  prise,  on  which  so  many  have  set 
their  hearts,  as  if  it  were  the  only  end  and  aim  of  their  existence. 

In  our  last  we  took  occasion  to  say  a  few  words  on  the  subject  of 
the  pretensions  set  forth  by  each  of  the  aspiring  individuals :  and  the 
picture  there  drawn  of  these  has  been  admitted  by  the  "  initiated  "  to 
be  remarkable  for  its  fidelity.  But  there  are  others  of  the  "  uninitiated" 
to  whom  it  may  be  necessary  to  say  something  more,  to  enable  them  to 
understand  why  so  much  "  devotion  to  the  public  good  "-—for  this  is 
the  basis  of  all  the  pretensions,  so  impudently  put  forth,  and  gene- 
rally with  a  boldness  proportioned  to  its  hypocrisy — should  be  found 
in  men  who,  from  tyrants  abroad,  suddenly  start  into  patriots  at  home; 
and  who,  never  having  been  known  in  all  their  career  of  service  in  the 
East  to  breathe  one  generous  sentiment,  or  promote  one  liberal  public 
act  for  the  benefit  of  any  creature  besides  themselves  and  their  mas- 
ters, from  whom  they  hoped  for  a  corresponding  reward,  all  at  once 

-  set  up  for  "  reformers  "  in  the  West,  and  endeavour  to  delude  their 
willing  hearers  with  professions  of  a  zealous  interest  in  the  welfare  of 
those  whom  they  have  all  their  lives  before  been  assisting  to  oppress. 
That  this  is  the  general  character  of  East  India  Directors  and  candi- 
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date*  for  that  distinction,  few  who  know  the  whole  history  of  their 
public  Uvea  will  deny.  There  are  exceptions,  do  doubt,  to  the  role : 
and  when  they  happen  the;  should  be  distinguished,  to  aave  the  de- 
serving objects  from  the  odium  which,  now  and  for  a  long  time  past, 
has  been  associated  with  the  very  name  in  the  minds  of  all  but  the 
parties  immediately  interested,  in  every  principal  city  and  town  in 
England. 

But  we  spoke  of  the  "  uninitiated":  and  as  our  pages  are  now  read 
by  many  who  never  before  had  their  attention  drawn  to  East  Indian 
affairs,  it  will  be  well,  for  their  information,  that  we  enter  a  little  more 
into  detail. 

It  is  known  that  the  East  India  Company  is  a  body  of  professed 
"  Traders,"  their  official  title  being  "  The  United  Company  of  Mer- 
chants of  England  trading  to  the  East  Indies."  On  this  pretended 
ground  alone,  that  of  carrying  on  a  trade  by  which  it  is  notorious  that 
they  sustain  a  heavy  annual  loss,  though  tbey  endeavour  to  make  it 
appear  that  it  could  be  carried  on  by  no  one  else  as  advantageously  as 
by  themselves,  they  are  privileged  to  hold  a  country  as  large  as  all 
Europe  under  their  dominion:  to  usurp  thrones,  to  destroy  dynasties, 
to  assess  taxes,  to  make  laws,  to  appropriate  revenues,  to  engage  in 
wars,  and,  in  short,  to  rule,  by  the  most  absolute  and  irresponsible  des- 
potism, the  destinies  of  a  hundred  millions  of  subjects  and  tributary 
people,  whose  kingdoms,  whose  honours,  whose  wealth,  and  whose  en- 
joyments they  have  despoiled,  as  conquerors,  giving  tbem  nothing  but  a 
more  systematic  and  grinding  system  of  enaction,  and  very  lofty  pro- 
fessions of  an  interest  in  their  temporal  and  eternal  welfare  in  return. 
In  a  country  so  ruled,  without  a  tree  public  or  a  tree  press  to  expose 
abuses  there,  and  at  such  an  Immense  distance  from  all  check  and 
control  here,  there  must  be  doubtless  a  number  of  good  things  to  en- 
joy, and  a  number  of  favours  to  dispense.  In  the  course  of  a  long  ser- 
vice in  such  a  country,  whether  in  a  civil  or  military  capacity,  abun- 
.  dant  experience  must  be  had  of  the  way  in  which  these  good  things 
and  these  favours  may  be  made  to  turn  to  account  at  borne  ;  and  on  the 
return  of  the  fortunate  individual  who  has  outlived  the  liver,  the  cho- 
lera, and  all  the  other  enemies  of  an  Indian  residence,  he  naturally 
enough  looks  around  him  for  the  means  of  getting  into  the  East  India 
Direction,  for  the  purpose  of  dispensing  to  his  relatives,  friends,  and 
dependants,  the  blessings  in  which  he  himself  has  so  largely  participated 
before  them ;  or,  if  be  has  but  few  of  these,  of  making  his  patronage 
to  others  a  medium  of  exchange  for  such  advantages  as  he  may  be 
desirous  of  enjoying  for  himself— such,  for  instance,  as  a  seat  in  Par- 
liament, a  baronetcy,  or  even  an  elevation  to  the  Peerage,  for  all  of 
these  are  within  the  reach  of  wealth  and  devotion  to  the  higher  powers, 
combined :  and  none  are  beneath  an  India  Director's  continual  care 
and  ambition. 

If  the  real  motives  which  lead  men  to  seek  this  honour  were  frankly 
and  openly  avowed,  it  would  in  no  degree  lessen  their  chance  of  suc- 
cess, while  it  would  be  far  more  honourable  to  their  permanent  repu- 
tation, than  the  affoctatnn  of  motives  which  are  scarcely  believed 
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when  announced,  and  are  icon  entirely  discredited,  from  the  subse- 
quent conduct  of  the  same  individual  being  found  to  be  completely  at 
variance  with  his  pledge*  and  professions.  Neither  the  candidate! 
who  offer  themselves,  nor  the  voters  by  whose  support  they  succeed, 
care,  in  general,  one  straw  about  the,good  of  the  people  of  India ;  al- 
though this  is  so  constantly  put  forth  as  the  chief  motive  of  both,  that  it 
is  now  discredited  even  in  the  few  cases  in  which  it  may  really  be  con- 
sistent with  the  truth.  The  candidate  enters  the  field  perhaps  three 
or  four  years  before  he  can  obtain  his  seat :  he  undergoes  a  pilgrimage 
through  every  street  in  London,  more  wearying  and  humiliating  than 
a  pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem  or  Mecca :  he  expends  at  least  a  thousand 
pounds  on  every  occasion  of  coming  to  the  ballot,  and  he  is,  perhaps, 
moderately  successful,  if  he  comes  into  the  Direction  after  three  years 
of  penance,  and  three  thousand  pounds  of  expense,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  risk  winch  is  run  of  all  this  ending  in  entire  failure. 

Is  this  labour,  this  seal,  and  this  expenditure,  undertaken  for  the 
good  of  the  people  of  India  alone?  Ask  the  same  parties  to  give 
one  year  of  gratuitous  labour  to  any  investigation,  committee,  or  even 
the  task  of  printing  and  publishing  at  their  own  cost,  for  the  informa- 
tion of  their  countrymen  and  mankind,  the  result  of  their  experience 
in  India,  and  plans  for  it*  improvement.  They  will  smile  at  the  sim- 
plicity of  such  philanthropy.  Ask  them  to  expend  one  thousand 
pound*  towards  the  formation  of  a  fund  for  really  benevolent  purposes, 
or  to  establish  an  Association  for  the  purpose  of  advocating  the  rights, 
and  improving  the  condition  of  the  natives  of  Hindoostan.  They  will 
put  up  their  purees,  and  wonder  at  your  presumption.  Nay,  askthem 
even  to  sign  a  requisition,  merely  entreating  the  Directors  to  giant 
the  native*  of  India  some  means  of  telling  the  story  of  their  wrongs, 
and  you  will  find  them  shrink  from  that  or  any  other  act  which  could 
lead  even  to  the  inference  of  their  entertaining  opinions  of  their  own, 
on  any  subject  whatever,  except  in  unison  with  those  of  the  honourable 
body  of  which  they  aspire  to  be  a  member.  Thus  much  for  the  public 
spirit  of  the  Candidates.  And,  as  to  the  Proprietors,  by  whose  votes 
the  Directors  are  nominated,  let  them  be  asked  the  same  questions, 
and  the  results  will  be"  nearly  the  same.  The  object  of  the  one  is  to 
dispense  patronage ;  the  object  of  the  other  to  share  in  its  distribution. 
For  this,  each  of  them  will  endure  fatigue,  will  undergo  long  journeys, 
will  expend  then-  money  liberally,  and  will  make  the  loudest  vaunting* 
of  their  independence.  But  let  the  Directors  be  divested  of  their 
salaries,  (paltry  as  they  are  admitted  to  be,)  and  of  all  the  patronage 
or  power  of  dispensing  places  in  lieu  of  fortunes  on  those  whose  ad- 
vancement they  desire,  or  exchanging  them  for  other  considerations 
with  strangers,  and  we  should  soon  observe  but  few  candidates  in  the 
field,  and  equally  few  voters  preferring  India  stock  to  any  other  de- 
scription of  funded  property  to  which  no  peculiar  expectations  beyond 
a  fixed  dividend  was  attached. 

This  test  is  infallible ;  and  the  only  way  by  which  a  truly  virtuous 
and  public-spirited  individual  is  to  be  distinguished  from  one  whose 
'  dovotjon  to  the  common  weal  is  merely  in  profession,  is  to  learn  what 
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an  the  personal  and  pecuniary  sacrifices  in  labour,  time,  end  money, 
which  tha  indiviaaal  makes  in  the  prosecution  of  hit  supposed  duty  ] 
and,  en  the  other  band,  what  are  the  honours,  emoluments,  and  ooa. 
ajdsrations,  which  cheer  the  mere  professor  to  his  task;  mod  how 
much  of  these  he  voluntarily  relinquishes  when  demanded  by  the 
public  good.  If  tried  by  this  test,  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  many 
of  both  theie  classes  would  be  found  sadly  wanting. 

In  commencing  the  present  article,  however,  it  wu  not  our  inten- 
tion to  enter  m  fully  into  the  subject  adverted  to,  but  merely  to  glance 
at  some  of  the  facta  which  have  peculiarly  marked  the  late  and  peed. 
ing  election,  and  which  have  come  to  our  knowledge  through  various 
authentic  channel*.  The  system  would  requite  a  volume  to  detail 
with  that  minuteness  in  which  it  really  ought  to  be  exposed  to  the 
people  of  England,  at  whose  expense,  aa  well  as  that  of  the  natives 
of  India,  it  is  upheld.  But  that,  perhaps,  had  better  be  deferred 
until  another  year,  when  the  expiration  of  the  charter  will  begin  to 
excite  anticipations,  hopes  and  fears;  and  when  the  eara  of  English* 
men  generally  will  be  more  open  to  the  subject  thau  now,  though  it  is 
-every  day  rising  in  interest  and  importance.  For  the  present,  there- 
fore, we  shall  merely  advert  to  passing  events. 

Since  our  last,  a  ballot  took  place  at  the  India  House,  on  the  8th 
of  March,  the  several  candidates  going  to  the  poll  being  Mr.  Henry 
Alexander,  Mr,  James  Stuart,  ana  Mr.  Maokineon.  Tho  success  of 
.the  former  waa  very  marked,  hia  election  being  obtained  by  the 
suffrages  of  nearly  900  votes,  while  Mr.  Stuart  did  not  obtain  500, 
and  Mr.  Mackinnon  little  more  thau  400.  Entertaining  the  opinions 
that  we  do  on  the  subject  of  such  elections,  it  would  be  perfectly  use- 
Jess  to  compare  or  contrast  the  characters  of  the  Candidates,  because 
we  believe,  that  with  nine  Proprietors  out  of  ten  it  does  not  weigh  a 
feather  in  the  scale.  But,  indeed,  there  is  only  one  of  the  three  indivi- 
duals named,  of  whose  public  life  anything  remarkable  is  known;  and 
private  life  is  not  only  beyond  our  proper  sphere  of  observation,  but,  in 
the  case  in  question,  is  wholly  beyond  our  inquiry.  We  know  no  ill 
.of  either;  and,  if  we  did,  we  should  think  it  out  of  our  province  to 
advert  to  it,  except  it  bore  distinctly  on  the  performance  of  the  public 
.duties  aspired  to  be  filled  by  each.  Nevertheless  we  rejoice  at  the  issue 
which  placed  Mr.  Alexander  so  decidedly  at  the  head  of  the  poll; 
first,  because  his  public  character,  as  far  aa  it  is  known,  is  without 
any  blot  or  stain,  and  has  not  left  a  trace  of  any  inclination  to- 
wards arbitrary  power;  and,  secondly,  because  it  ja  notorious  that 
very  powerful  efforts  were  made  by  those  who  have  that  inclination 
to  keep  him  out  of  the  Direction,  which  must  be  taken  as  a  symptom 
of  his  being  unacceptable  to  them,  from  difference  of  opinion  and 
-disposition — in  itself  a  high  recommendation  to  all  those  of  inde- 
pendent miuds.  Of  Mr.  Stuart,  however,  we  cannot,  conscientiously, 
say  as  much.  His  public  conduct  is  known;  his  transactions  in 
India  have  left  a  stain  on  his  public  reputation;  and  be,  with  all 
aorta  of  liberal  professions  in  his  mouth  when  they  were  fashionable  in 
India,  has  shown  an  inclination  to  arbitrary  power,  which  every  mcr- 
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chant,  every  banker,  every  friend  of  frank  end  open  etmduet,  every 
advocate  of  the  colonisation  of  India,  and  enjoyment  of  its  inhabitant*, 
ought  to  mark  by  their  decided  disapprobation  ;  and  which,  if  there 
be  but  a  strong  effort  made  by  those  who  compose  these  classes,  may 
yet  keep  him  out  of  the  Direction .  If  any  man  desires  to  appreciate 
Mr.  Stuart's  character  rightly,  let  him  look  back  to  his  transactions  in 
the  Hyderabad  affair,  and  he  may  judge  for  himself.  It  would  seem, 
however,  as  if  there  were  really  some  misgiving  on  the  minds  of  the 
Directors  themselves  as  to  his  success  ;  and  it"  it  were  so  before  the 
issue  of  the  8th  of  March  was  known,  the  result  of  that  day  must  hare; 
quickened  their  aeal  in  proportion.  Of  the  impression  created  on  some 
minds  by  the  activity  of  the  Directors,  we  subjoin  the  following  sped* 
man,  which  is  a  copy  of  a  written  communication  addressed  to  us  fcr 
publication,  and  which  we  give  verbatim  ; 

ELECTION  OF  KB.  IIEN1LY  ALKXAMDEU. 
On  the  last  election  of  an  East  India  Director,  we  found  the  Deputy- 
Chairman  (Sir  George  A.  Robinson)  and  his  friend,  Mr.  Lushington,  of  the 
Treasury,  actively  canvassing  the  Proprietors  of  East  India  slock  in  favour 
of  one  of  the  candidates ;  and  those  two  Gentlemen,  together  with  sixteen 
Directors,  are  at  present  equally  active  in  support  of  the  same  candidate  I 
It  it  notorious,  that  the  law  vests  the  election  of  Directors  ekclusivcly  in  the 
Proprietors  of  East  India  stock.  Is  it,  therefore,  constitutional  or  correct, 
that  either  the  Treasury  or  the  Directors  should  interfere  with  the  freedom 
of  election,  or  the  rights  of  the  Proprietors,  in  favour  of  any  particular  can- 
didate, by* exercising  an  influence  which  it  is  well  known  their  official  cha 
racier  gives  them,  and  thus  transfer  tbe  right  of  election  from  the  electors 
to  the  elected,  and  the  Treasury  ?  Mr.  Astell  and  Sir  G.  A.  Robinson,  two 
party-men,  and  stout  advocates  on  other  occasions  of  right!  and  privileget, 
cannot  divest  themselves  of  their  official  character  and  influence  while  they 
are  Directors ;  they  are  desirous  of  filling  the  Direction  with  their  own 
creaiarei ;  they  do  not  hesitate  to  exert  their  influence  in  making  the 
Direction  a  self-existent  body,  and  thus  boldly  attack  and  violate  die  rights 
.  and  privileges  of  die  Proprietors.  It  can  be  proved  that  Proprietors,  who 
came  at  their  request  from  the  country,  and  who  voted  against  Mr.  Alex- 
ander and  Mr.  Mackinnon,  have  received  appointments  to  India  I  Can 
the  House  of  Fletcher,  Alexander,  and  Co.,  and  the  House  oflnglis, 
Forbes,  and  Co.,  be  justly  blamed  for  combining  in  support  of  their  own 
candidates,  and  to  oppose  a  union  so  grossly  indecent,  and  pregnant  with 
subversion  and  ruin  to  the  East  India  Company  *  Mr.  Astell  is  also  can- 
vassing for  another  candidate,  (Lieutenant-Colonel  Sir  William  Young,) 
thus  dictating,  through  his  influence  and  patronage,  to  the  Proprietary,  and 
filling  die  Direction  wilh  his  followers. 

Deputy-Chairman'!  Circular,  dated  Eatt  India  Unite,  February  1846. 

Permit  me  to  tolkit  your  vote  and  interest  for  Mr.  James  Stuart,  who  is 
candidate  for  a  seat  in  the  East  India  Direction,  and  who  means  to  come 
forward  to  the  ballot  at  the  election  for  supplying  the  vacancy  caused  by 
the  retirement  of  your  late  worthy  Director,  Mr.  Uudleston. 

Having  been  more  than  thirty  years  in  the  civil  service  of  the  Honourable 
Company  in  Bengal,  and  having  held  the  station  of  a  Member  of  the  Su- 
preme Council,  Mr.  Stuart  possesses  an  crleniiw  knowledge  of  their  affair!. 
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On  thase  ruer-rc  <i  hounds,  I  trust  that  you  will  tldak  him  deserving  of  your 
support;  and  I  beg  to  assure  you,  that  in  affording  it,  yon  will  cooler  a 
great  obligation  on  myself. 

(Signed)  G.  A.  Robinson. 

The  facta  here  stated  an  neither  new  nor  wonderful ;  they  are  in 
every  body's  mouth  in  private ;  but  it  is  surprising  that  they  are  not 
adverted  to  in  the  Court  of  Proprietors  in  public.  A  man  cannot  bo 
transported,  without  trial,  for  speaking  his  mind  freely  in  England; 
and  although  he  might  injure  his  pecuniary  interests  by  an  open  de- 
claration of  his  thoughts  and  feelings  in  a  body  of  which  he  is  a  mem- 
ber, this  ought  not  to  deter  him  ;  for,  really,  the  virtue  which  is  only 
practised  when  it  can  be  done  without  injury  to  one's  prosperity,  is  no 
virtue  at  all ;  and  it  is  a  prostitution  of  the  term  so  to  use  it.  The 
true  virtue  is  that  which  is  exercised  at  all  hazards,  and  which  is  not 
deterred  from  its  pursuit  though  thorns  beset  its  path  in  every  direc- 
tion. It  is  easy  enough  to  be  pure  where  there  is  no  temptation,  bold 
where  there  is  no  danger,  and  independent  where  there  is  nothing  to 
lose  by  its  display ;  but  something  beyond  this  is  requisite  to  establish 
a  claim  to  permanent  reputation.  As  to  the  influence  said  to  be  used 
by  Mr.  Astell  and  Sir  George  Robinson,  one  might  safely  ask,  whether 
the  Proprietors  themselves  were  not  greatly  to  blame  in  permitting  it 
to  be  exercised  ?  An  independent  man,  to  whom  such  a  circular  as 
that  of  the  latter  should  be  sent,  would  re-direct  it  to  the  honourable 
Baronet,  with  a  note  expressive  of  his  surprise  at  such  an  invasion  of 
the  rights  of  election.  But  if  men  will  quietly  receive  such  attempts 
to  influence  their  judgment,  they  will  be  repeated  on  all  occasions; 
and,  as  it  is  truly  said,  that  without  receivers  of  stolen  goods  thefts 
would  be  useless,  so  it  may  be  added,  if  there  were  none  who  suffered 
their  privileges  to  be  usurped  by  their  own  servants,  the  usurpation 
would  not  be  attempted.  No  man  asks  another  for  the  entire  control 
of  bis  purse,  because  none  are  found  to  yield  this  up  willingly ;  but 
men  do  ask  each  other  for  the  entire  control  of  their  judgments,  be- 
cause that  is  of  much  less  value,  in  their  estimation,  than  their  money ; 
and  while  they  safely  guard  the  one,  they  very  freely  part  with  the 
other. 

But  to  return  to  the  letter.  The  combinations  of  Directors  to 
exclude  or  bring  in  whom  they  please,  is  nut  only  an  invasion  of  the 
rights  of  the  Proprietors,  but  is  in  violation  of  the  natural  order  of 
things  :  they  are  themselves  but  servants  ;  they  hold  their  seats  avow- 
edly by  the  will  of  others ;  and  therefore  any  attempt  to  influence  that 
will  in  their  capacity  as  Directors  should  be  resisted.  That  they  should 
desire  to  fill  toe  Direction  with  those  who  entertain  the  same  views 
with  themselves,  can  be  no  subject  of  blame :  all  mankind  desire  the 
association  of  those  who  think  with  tbem ;  but  there  is  an  essential 
difference  between  the  endeavour  to  do  this  by  an  appeal  to  reasons 
addressed  to  the  understanding,  and  the  incitement  of  rewards,  or  the 
distribution  of  patronage.  It  is  this,  therefore,  which  forms  the  evil, 
and  not  the  existence  of  a  desire  common  to  all.  If,  however,  the 
Proprietors  would  reform  this  state  of  things,  they  should  give  their 
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servants,  the  Directors,  a  salary  adequate  to  their  dudes,  and  take 
from  them  all  patronage  whatever,  either  dividing  it  among  the  body 
generally,  according  to  the  amount  of  their  interest  in  the  common 
capital  of  the  Company,  or  selling  the  appointments,  by  public  auc- 
tion, to  duly  qualified  persons,  (to  whom  the  power  of  purchase  should 
be  limited,)  or  by  a  fixed  scale,  as  in  the  case  of  army  commissions, 
and  forming  a  fund  out  of  the  produce  of  such  patronage  for  some  of 
the  thousand  benevolent  purposes  whiehhave  yet  to  be  accomplished 
before  we  perform  half  our  duty  to  the  people  whom  we  have  con* 
quei-ed  and  despoiled. 

The  combination  of  the  two  mercantile  houses  named,  instead  of 
being  a  subject  of  censure,  as  the  writer  would  seem  to  think  it  had 
been  made  by  some,  ought  to  be  a  matter  of  congratulation  to  the 
Proprietary  body  at  large,  and  of  just  pride  to  the  members  who  pro- 
moted it.  A  combination  to  resist  undue  encroachments  on  rights 
and  privileges  is  the  more  valuable,  because  it  is  so  rare :  we  should 
like  to  see  them  of  every  day  occurrence,  and  then  such  encroachments 
would  speedily  decrease. 

The  circular  of  Sir  George  Robinson  contains,  among  much  that  is 
sufficiently  common-place,  or  matter-of-course,  a  few  expressions  that 
are  remarkable.  He  does  not  lay  before  the  Proprietor  addressed  any 
choice  of  pretensions  between  different  men,  but  begins  at  once  to 
solicit  b is  vote  and  interest  for  his  particular  protege.  His  highest 
recommendation  of  him  is,  that  he  has  been  "  more  than  thirty  years 
in  the  Civil  Service  ;"  as  if  this  were  any  peculiar  merit  Why,  the 
most  unprincipled  as  well  as  the  most  ignorant  and  imbecile  of  men 
might  lay  claim  to  a  greater  amount  than  this :  for  some  such  have 
been  more  tban  fifty  years  in  the  same  service,  and  are  yet  but  dri- 
vellers after  all.  Aye — but  (continues  the  worthy  Chairman)  having 
been  more  tban  thirty  years  in  the  service,  and  having  been  s  member 
of  the  Supreme  Council,  Mr.  Stuart  possesses  an  extensivb 
knowledge  of  tour  AFFAIRS.  What  then  ?— It  is  clear  that 
this  service  in  India  and  this  knowledge  cannot  be  necessary  or  indis- 
pensable qualifications;  for,  if  so,  how  could  such  men  as  bankers. 
West  India  merchants,  Turkey  traders,  surgeons,  sea  captains,  and 
all  manner  of  men  get  into  this  same  Direction,  gome  of  them  having 
never  seen  India'  at  all,  nor  ever  given  its  affairs  a  moment's  attention 
till  they  became  candidates.  That  a  man  might  pass  a  century  in 
India,  and  have  no  enlarged  knowledge  of  its  interests,  must  be  clear 
to  every  capacity.  That  a  man  may  never  visit  India,  and  yet  he 
distinguished  for  his  profound  and  accurate  knowledge  of  all  that 
belongs  to  the  country,  it  is  sufficient  to  name  its  distinguished  his  to* 
rian,  Mr.  Mill.  But  even  then,  supposing  (be  knowledge  to  be  per* 
feet,  by  whatever  means  attained,  it  is  the  use  to  be  made  of  tkitt 
which  should  be  the  chief  object  of  inquiry.  If  one  man  possessed  but 
little  knowledge,  and  were  zealous  in  applying  that  little  to  the  good 
of  bis  fellow-creatures,  he  would  be  greatly  superior  to  him  who 
should  know  infinitely  more,  but  pervert  his  information  to  the  mora 
successful  oppression  of  mankind.    These  grounds  of  mere  knowledge 
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are  therefore  not  worthy  the  name  of  public  grounds;  hot  can 
any  man  of  reflection  be  induced  to  think  Mr.  Stuart  worthy  of  sup- 
port on  such  grounds,  merely  because  he  ii  solicited  to  do  so;  although 
the  closing  part  of  the  circular,  In  which  the  writer  more  clearly  ex- 
plain* his  motive,  may  be  mora  intelligible ;  and  the  opportunity  of 
obliging  two  distinguished  friend)  of  the  Treasury  and  the  Direction 
be  too  tempting  to  be  missed. 

Having  also  in  our  possession  a  circular  of  another  Director,  sent 
round  in  behalf  of  the  same  favourite  Candidate,  we  may  insert  it  here, 
to  keep  the  other  in  countenance.     It  is  as  follows : — 

Dear  Sis, — I  beg  leave  to  xilicil  the  favour  of  your  vote,  and  of  your 
trUerat  with  your fntmh,  at  the  ballot  on  the  6th  of  March,  in  behalf  of 
Mr.  James  Stuart,  a  candidate  to  fill  the  vacancy  in  the  East  India  Direc- 
tion, occasioned  by  the  retirement  of  Mr.  Hndleston.  Mr.  Stuart  was 
upwards  of  thirty  years  on  the  civil  service  of  the  Company  in  Bengal; 
after  having,- with  liatlxgwhed  merit,  filled  several  important  offices,  he  was 
appointed  by  the  Coart  of  Directors  a  Member  of  the  Supreme  Council* 
and  in  thai  high  station,  his  talents,  his  judicious  zeal  for  the  iicterbsv 
of  ers  employers,  and  far  the  good  government  and  happinttt  of the  Native* 
of  India,  and  his  upright  firm  mind,  were  eminently  conspicuous.  In  the 
confidence  that  his  services  in  the  Direction  will  be  of  great  benefit  to  the 
Company  and  to  the  people  of  In  dm,  I  recommend  him'  to  yout  favour. 
I  have  the  honour  to  be,  dear  Sir,  your  most  obedient  servant, 

Job  n  Bebb. 
43,  Gloucester-  Place,  26th  Feb.  IBM. 

Besides  the  more  modest,  and,  we  most  add;  more  sensible,  because 
less  disputable,  pretences  put  forth  for  Mr.  Stuart  by  his  former  friend 
(for  the  number  of  years'  service  being  given,  the  knowledge'  may  be 
perhaps  admitted,)  Mr.  Bebb  is  anxious  to  lift  his  idol  a  little  higher 
en  the  pedestal ;  and,  as  if  he  really  believed  that  the  Proprietors 
would  prefer  one  man  who  had  "  good  government"  at  heart  rather 
to  one  who  had  not,  sets  up  Mr.  Stuart-  as  zealous  for  this  lip-be- 
praised  but  heart-contemned  non-entity.  His  "seal  for  the  interests 
of  his  employers"  may  have  been  all  his  friends  can  describe ;  but  we 
never  heard  of  the  kappineu  of  the  people  of  India  forming  any  part 
of  Mr.  Stuart's  especial  care.  We  nay  again,  look  to  facts  and  not 
professions,  and  let  the  Hyderabad  Papers  say  what  these  are.  But 
that  Mr.  Bebb,  who  listened  to  Mr.  Impey's  definition  of  the  India 
Government  aa  one  "  that  always  has  been,  now  is,  and  ever  most  be 
an  absolute  despotism  while  in  the  hands  of  the  Company,"  and  who 
smiled  in  approbation  of  its  advocate;  that  such  an  individual  should 
talk  of  the  "  good  government"  of  India,  and  recommend  Mr.  Stuart 
as  favourable  to  its  encouragement,  is  not  a  little  marvellous,  if  any 
thing  indeed  could  surprise  us  in  this  brazen  age. 

Of  what  benefit  to  the  Company  any  Director  can  be,  who  does  not 
increase  its  patronage  and  its  dividends,  (the  two  great  objects  of 
general  desire,)  we  are  not  aware.  Of  benefit  to  the  people  of  India 
&  good  and  firm  man  might,  in  the  course  of  years,  hope  to  be ;  but 
we  have  no  hesitation  in  expressing  our  belief,  that  if  any  Proprietor 
Should  rote  for  Mr.  Stuart  in  this  hope,  he  will  live  to  be  disappointed. 
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Tin  imperial  style  of  Mr.  Bebb'i.  conclusion,  in  which  he  rtcOWmen&i 
the  Candidate  to  favour,  is  the  more  remarkable,  inasmuch  as  it  is 
thought  he  is  not  quite  secure  in  his  own  seat.  The  accuracy  or  error 
of  this  surmise  will  soon  be  determined. 

The  first  improvement  we  should  like  to  see  introduced  into  the 
mode  of  announcing  candidates  and  electing  them,  would  be,  that  of 
bringing  each  to  a  full  Court  of  Proprietors  at  the  India  House,  there 
to  state  Ma  own  pretension s,— there  to  answer,  fact  to  face,  those 
Who  might  dispute  bis  claims,— 'there  to  repeat  his  pledges  of 
fature  conduct,  and  have  them  made  matter  of  record,  accompanied 
with  an  engagement  of  immediate  resignation  when  those  principles 
Were  no  longer  maintained.  If  this  were  done,  the  circulars  of 
directors  might  be  spared,  and  greater  reform  would  be  introduced 
by  such  a  change  than  by  almost  any  other  that  oouJd  be  named,  as 
long  as  the  monopoly  exists. 

Wo  Were  accidentally  present  at  one,  and  one  only,  of  the  meet- 
ings held  for  the  purpose  of  supporting  a  certain  Candidate  ;  and,  as 
We  were  led  to  understand  from  those  who  had  witnessed  many,  that 
this  differed  greatly  from  the  general  routine,  we  regretted  there  were 
not  reporters  for  the  public  papers  there  to  record  the  proceedings.  In 
general,  however,  they  are  close  meetings,  confined  to  particular 
friends  of  the  party  proposed  ;  and  the  only  animated  portion  of  the 
labour  is  the  luncheon  to  which  the  fatigued  hearers  retire  after  their 
"public  labour"  is  over,  so  that  there  is  no  demand  for  the  gentlemen 
of  the  press,  and  consequently  no  supply. 

At  the  meeting  in  question,  where  there  was  not,  as  far  as  we  could, 
observe,  a  single  Director  present,  their  interests  being  engaged  as 
before  described,  much  wag  said  on  behalf  of  the  Candidate  in 
question,  and  particular  stress  deservedly  laid  on  his  known  attach- 
ment  to  a  more  liberal  system  of  government,  so  as  to  elevate  the 
character  and  condition  of  die  Natives,  as  well  as  bis  intimate  ac- 
quaintance with  a  portion  of  India,  to  the  N.  and  N.  W,  of  Bombay, 
from  whence  there  is  no  individual  at  present  in  the  Direction.  But 
that  which  pleased  as  most  was  (he  frank  and  open  avowal,  on  the 
part  of  the  Candidate  himself,  of  a  determination  to  make  the  better- 
ing the  condition  of  the  Native  population  of  India  the  subject  of  his 
continual  care,  and  a  pledge  to  those  by  whom  he  was'  surrounded, 
that  he  should  cease  to  ask  their  future  support  if  he  ever  failed 
to  make  this  the  chief  object  of  his  ambition.  We  were  glad  also  to 
hear  this  sentiment  cheered  as  it  deserved;  and  we  were  the  more  dis- 
posed after  this  to  preserve  a  fragment  of  a  letter  read  to  the  meeting 
from  a  gentleman,  (Mr.  Inglis,)  who  was  disappointed  in  bis  hope  of 
attending  it  personally,  and  who,  therefore,  desired  that  his  senti- 
ments might  be  conveyed  in  writing  as  he  should  have  uttered  them . 
Among  the  passages  we  most  distinctly  heard,  were  the  following  • 

You,  who  so  well  know  my  sentiments,  can  best  appreciate  the  feelings 
of  deep  disappointment  which  my  absence  from  the  meeting  of  to-day 
occasions  me.  ft  was  a  wish  indeed  Tery  near  my  heart  to  have  attended, 
and  in  person  to  have  bofne  testimony  to  the  private  and  public  claims  of 
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ma  possessing  90  large  a  share  of  my  affectionate  regard  and  unfeigned 
respect;  a  testimony  which  upwards  of  four-and-twenty  years  of  intimate 
knowledge  would  have  fully  entitled,  as  well  as  enabled  me  to  support ; 
and  further,  in  urging  the  merits  of  the  son,  to  have  brought  to  the  recol- 
lection of  many  a  friend  present,  the  inestimable  .worth  and  the  often- 
recorded  sense  of  the  public  services  of  the  revered  father.  This,  however, 
■S  not  denied  me  :  from  my  bed  I  convey  what  I  should  have  felt  an  in- 
describable happiness  in  standing  up  in  my  place  at  the  meeting,  and 
conscientiously  declaring,  that  if  public  tervicei  already  he/tl  in  high  and 
daerved  atimalion ;  if  local  experience,  and  a  most  intimate  knowledge  of 
political  relations  in  a  quarter  of  India  destined,  ere  long,  to  become  that 
of  the  deepest  interest ;  if  lyiteniatic  habiti  of  buiinea,  if  independent*  of  cha- 
racter, if  gentlemanly  deportment,  and  if  principles  of  the  strictest  honour 
and  integrity,  can  give  any  individual  a  claim  to  the  support  of  friends,  or 
to  the  just  consideration  of  the  Proprietors  at  large,— Ahat  individual  is 
James  Rivett  Cabnac 

We  do  not  think  these  considerations  will  weigh  so  strongly  with 
the  multitude  as  they  have  done  with  the  individual  who  has  been 
influenced  by  them  as  he  describes.  Would  it  were  otherwise !  and 
that  character  and  qualifications  formed  the  only  test  But  though 
we  do  not  hope  to  see  this  accomplished  soon,  we  hail  every  approach 
toil  as  a  good  omen;  and  on  that  ground,  we  should  infinitely  prefer 
Major  Ctunac,  Mr.  Tucker,  and  Mr.  Mackinnon,  not  only  to  all  those 
now  in  the  field  with  them,  and  coming  to  the  ballot  on  the  12th,  but 
also  to  some  of  the  six  that  are  to  go  out  by  rotation,  and  whose  places, 
if  they  could  not  be  better  filled  by  any  we  could  name,  will  ■  at  least 
enjoy  the  advantage  of  a  change ;  for  if  the  permanency  of  evil  in  any 
system  is  its  bane,  any  and  every  change  in  its  very  ministers  may 
give  a  hope  at  least  of  amelioration. 


SONNET— TO  A  1ADT  AT  THB  HARP. 
By  D.I* Hichariamk 

Ob  1  breathe,  melodious  Minstrel,  once  again 
Thy  soul-entrancing  song  t  Responsive  tears 
Attest  thy  power.     Thy  thrilling  voice  appears 

Like  sounds  of  Summer's  eve,  or  some  sweet  strain 

That  wildly  haunts  the  visionary  brain, 

Or  charms  the  slumbering  mourner.     Vanished  years, 
That  Time's  dim  twilight  hallows  and  endears, 

Return,  like  shadows  o'er  the  trembling  main 
Beneath  the  lunar  beam.     Then,  waken  still 

Those  magic  notes  with  more  than  music  fraught,— 
Angelic  harmonies  I  Each  echo  seems 

A  spell  from  heaven  by  skill  celestial  wrought 
To  cheer  the  clouded  mind,  the  sad  heart  thrill 

With  sacred  memories,  and  delightful  dreams  I 
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WISH  PROVISION  OF  THB  COM  NAPOLEON. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Oriental  Herald. 
Si*,— Many  of  your  readers  have,  I  dare  Bay,  become  well  ac- 

n'rited  with  the  Code  Napoleon,  a  monument  of  legislative  wisdom, 
rring,  and  probably  destined  to  survive,  the  brass  and  marble 
devoted  to  the  memory  of  successful  martial  ambition  ;  and  to  reach 
that  promised  age,  when  "  men  shall  beat  their  swords  into  plough- 
■hares,  and  their  spears  into  pruning  hooks,  neither  shall  they  learn 
war  any  more." 

That  Code  has,  indeed,  raised  its  author  to  the  dignity  of  man, 
while  his  contemporary  occupants  of  thrones  will  appear  on  the  page 
of  history  as  mere  kings  and  emperors.  Those  who  have  perused  it 
with  any  attention,  will,  I  am  persuaded,  recollect  one  of  its  most 
salutary  provisions  when  reading  a  passage  in  your  last  Volume, 
(p.  291,)  where  you  "  suppose  the  case  of  a  will  made  by  a  Hindoo, 
in  favour  of  some  artful  Brahmin  possessing  and  exercising  an  influence 
over  him,  in  his  dying  momenta,  sufficient  to  induce  him  to  sign  such 
an  instrument." 

Napoleon  was  well  aware  how  the  Brahmins  of  the  Gallican 
Church,  as  of  every  other  branch  of  the  elder  ecclesiastical  establish- 
ment, had  largely  possessed,  and  lavishly  exercised,  such  an  influence, 
especially  on  the  better  and  most  susceptible  portion  of  humanity. 
He  was  aware,  too,  of  the  popular  prejudice  by  which  such  an  in- 
fluence was  supported.  This,  therefore,  in  No.  909  of  his  Code,  ha 
somewhat  indirectly  proceeds  to  counteract.  First,  he  introduces  a 
class  of  prefessors  whose  lucrative  influence  over  the  dying  had  never 
bean  of  any  account  compared  with  that  of  the  clergy.  The  law  this 
commences : 

"  Lea  docteurs  en  medicine  ou  en  chirurgerie,  lee  officiers  de  saute 
et  les  pharmacies*,  qui  auroot  traite  une  personna  pendant  la  maladie 
dont  eJIe  meurt,  ne  pourront  profiler  des  dispositions  entre-vifs  ou  tes- 
taaientaires  qu'  elle  auroit  faites  en  lear  favour  pendant  le  cours  de 
cette  moladie." 

Exceptions  follow  in  favour  of  an  adequate  remuneration  for  pro- 
fessional services,  and  of  legacies  claimed  in  the  character  of  relation  ; 
concluding  with  this  sentence,  which  expresses,  no  doubt,  the  chief 
purpose  of  the  whole  regulation;  "  Les  mimes  regies  seront  observed 
i  Vigard  da  ministre  du  culte."  No  wonder  that  "  the  craftsmen" 
of  Holy  Church,  like  the  ancient  worshippers  "  of  the  great  goddess 
Diana,  and  of  the  image  which  fell  down  from  Jupiter,"  should  have 
become  full  of  wrath,"  or  have  sighed  for  the  return  of  the  legitimate 
race.  Nor  have  they  sighed  in  vain,  for  the  Bourbons,  though  tit 
first  constrained  to  adopt  into 'their  Code  Hoi/ate  much  of  the  equity 
and  good  sense  which  distinguish  the  Code  Napoleon,  have  ever  since 
been  industrious  to  explain  away,  if  they  could  not  yet  formally  annul 
its  most  important  provisions.  Such  are  the  blessings  restored  to 
France  by  the  bayonets  of  Britain  and  the  Holy  Alliance  I 

N.L.T. 

Oriental  BsnU,rel.9.  L 
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The  following  extracts  of  private  letters,  from  different  officer*  of 
the  Indian  army,  though  not  of  the  most  recent  date,  afe  important,  as 
showing  the  opinions  that  prevailed  in  the  several  quarter!  where  the 
writers  of  them  happened  to  be  stationed : 

"  The  new  pay  regulations  have  given  universal  disgust ;  and,  how- 
ever trivial  people  in  power  may  think  this,  nothing  loads  to  mutiny 
and  disaffection  so  soon  as  a  general  expression  of  disgust  among 
the  officers.  This  is  certainly  the  case  with  regard  to  the  hew  pay, 
regulations.  Officers  of  rank  will  not  remain  in  India  if  they  can 
possibly  exist  at  home,  as  the  higher  commands,  which  ought  to  be 
lucrative,  are  absolutely  not  worth  accepting.  As  a  proof  of  this,  there 
have  lately  been  two  offered  to  three  or  four  officers  before  Govern- 
ment could  get  one  to  accept  them.  These  sentiments  of  disgust  do 
not  rankle  less  deeply  from  the  press  being  in  such  a  degraded  state  of 
slavery,  that  there  is  not  any  ohaanel  for  the  oppressed  to  give  vent 
to  their  feelings.  The  late  alarming  mutinies  in  Bengal  ought  to  open 
people's  eyes." 

.  We  are  furnished  with  the  following  view  of  the  state  of  the  Indian. 
army  for  the  Bombay  presidency,  calculating  on  twenty-six  regiments 
g  European:— 


of  infantry,  including  European  ;- 


Establishment  of  each.. 

Total  for  86  rerim«ut» . . 

Absent  from  their  rep-'S 
meat)  on  Government  1 
commands;  Staff  em-  I 
ploy  i  extra  battalions  I 
In  to*  service  of  Native  \ 
Powers  i  provieeials  ;  / 
and  on  furlough  to  Eu-  1 
rope ;  not  one  half  of  1 
which  are  put  down  in  1 
the  Army  List   J 

Present  with  the  whole  26' 


"T1 


m 


"This  gives  an  average  of  twelve  officers  for  each  regiment;  out 
of  which  the  average  number  in  sick  quarters  is  three,  frequently 
more,  but  seldom  less ;  leaving  about  nine  officers  to  each  regiment  of 
1000  strong,  including  Commanding  Officer,  Adjutant,  and  Quarter- 
master t!  The  Bengal  and  Madras  presidencies  are  as  badly  off. 
With  this  proportion  of  officers,  if  ever  serious  opposition  is  met  with, 
defeat  must  ensue  ;  it  has  invariably  been  the  case  where  the  enemy 
have  made  a  bold  stand.  To  look  back  for  only  three  or  four  years : — 

"1st.  In  the  Gulph  of  Persia,  the  detachment  under  Captain  Thom- 
son (600)  was  annihilated,  and  all  the  guns  and  (tores  taken,  only 
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because  there  were  not  sufficient  officers  to  lead  the  men.  The  ex- 
pense of  fitting  out  the  expedition  that  followed  in  consequence, 
would  more  than  hare  paid  a  fall  complement  of  officers  to  the  dif- 
ferent regiments  for  ten  years. 

"3d.  At  the  CAnmenfiemeOt  of  the  Burmese  war,  Colonel  Bowen's 
detachment  was  defeated  at  Doodpatlee  for  want  of  officers  to  lead 
the  men;  and  Captain  Nolan's  detachment  (1300,  with  only  nine 
officers)  were  annihilated  for  want  of  a  sufficient  number  of  the  latter. 
Had  these  two  detachments  been  successful,  the  spirits  of  the  enemy 
would  have  been  damped,  and  peace  on  our  own  terms  would,  in  all 
probability,  hare  been  the  immediate  consequence,  Instead  of  the 
ruinous  war  now  carrying  on  ;  the  expense  of  which  has  already  been 
more  than  would  have  paid  a  full  complement  of  officers  to  the  whole 
Indian  anny  for  almost  half  a  century. 

"  3d.  The  defeat  of  Colonel  Smith,  C.  B.,  near  Rangoon,  was 
really  occasioned  by  want  of  officers ;  when  the  few  he  had  fell,  the. 
men  broke  and  ran  away. 

"  It  would,  beyond  a  doubt,  be  the  greatest  possible  saving  to  Go- 
vernment, if  the  Directors  were  compelled  to  keep  the  army  efficient. 
To  do  this  they  should : 

"  1st.  Abolish  all  extra  and  provincial  battalions,  and  raise  regu- 
lars in  their  stead.  The  irregulars  are  encouraged  in  India  on  account 
of  the  patronage  they  give  the  local  Government,  Their  uulity 
was  proved  at  Ramoo,  where  they  were  the  first  to  Jire  on  the 
regular  troops,  and  at  Tek  Naaf,  where  they  went  over  in  a  body  to 
the  enemy.  These  are  the  only  two  places  where  they  hare  been, 
tried. 

"  2d.  An  addition  of  24  Lieutenant-Colonels  in  Bengal,  18  at' 
Madras,  and  12  at  Bombay,  to  afford  a  supply  for  Government  com- 
mand* and  high  staff  situations. 

"  3d.  Three  additional  Captains,  six  Lieutenants,  and  one  Ensign 
to  every  regiment. 

"  4th.  A  handsome  allowance  for  commanding  a  regiment  to  in- 
duce field-officers  to  serve.  At  present  they  prefer  the  most  petty 
staff  appointment,  as  it  is  more  lucrative,  ergo,  in  this  vile  country 
considered  more  honourable,  than  the  command  of  a  regiment.  The 
consequence  is,  you  see  captains  and  subalterns  in  command.  The 
late  announcement  of  400  rupees  per  month  was  a  mockery,  as  every. 
Lieutenant- Colonel  had  320  deducted  for  batta  and  stationery  at 
the  same  time ;  and  to  those  who  bad  guide  and  h  alf- mounting - 
money  before,  the  increase  is  an  absolute  loss  to  &  considerable 
amount" 
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To  the  Editor  of  the  Oriental  Herald. 
SIR,  Jan.  28, 1826. 

On  the  recommendation  of  a  friend,  whose  devotion  to  the  cause 
of  the  people  is  exemplary,  and  on  whose  literary  taste  and  judgment 
I  could  rely,  I  have  very  lately  procured  all  the  volumes  of  your 
work.  While  going  through  them,  a*  fast  as  what  leisure  I  can  com- 
mand will  allow,  I  hasten  to  express  my  approbation  of  the  manner 
in  which  yon  have  blended  utile  dalci,  and  connected,  the  great  and 
growing  interests  of  the  East  with  the  cause  of  freedom  and  humanity 
in  every  quarter  of  the  globe  ;  or;  according  to  the  poet, 
Wherever  the  footsteps  of  man  shall  be  found. 
Ton  have  not  failed  also  to  present  before  your  readers  the  bright  ex- 
amples of  the  olden  time ;  and,  while  counteracting,  at  the  expense 
of  very  large  personal  sacrifices,  the  Oriental  despotism,  at  length 
avowed,  as  the  principle  of  their  rule,  by  the  Tea-Men  of  Leadenhall- 
street,  vulgo  dicto,  "  the  Honourable  Court  of  Directors,"  you  have 
brought  to  our  recollection  the  achievements  of  those  who  had  the 
advantage  of  opposing  themselves  to  a  leas  ignominious,  though  a 
justly  reprobated  tyranny.  I  refer  especially  to  an  excellent  article 
in  your  sixth  volume,  (p.  31,)  '  On  the  Character  of  Marcus  Brutus,' 
for  the  purpose  of  offering  some  addenda,  which  1  trust  may  not  even 
now  be  unacceptable. 

Cicero  is  very  justly  quoted  (p.  40)  as  expressing  his  attachment  to 
that  great  Roman,  and  to  the  deed  which  avenged  the  republic  that 
Csesar  had  betrayed,  On  another  occasion,  the  same  commendatory 
language  occurs  respecting  the  whole  band  of  patriots  who  acknow- 
ledged Brutus  for  their  chief.  I  refer  to  passages  in  Cicero's '  Second 
Philippic,*  which  I  cannot  more  appropriately  introduce  than  in  a  quo- 
tation from  that  grand  assertion  of  a  people's  rights,  of  which  all  Eu- 
rope once  rang  from  side  to  side,  the  Pro  populo  Angtieano  Defenrio. 
There  Milton  says,  (cap.  v.)  as  I  have  endeavoured  faithfully  to 
translate  bim  :— 

The  most  excellent  persons  of  his  age  slew  the  tyrant  Caius  Cwsar  in  the 
senate-house.  That  deed  Marcus  Tuilius,  himself  one  of  the  best  of  men, 
and  publicly  declared  to  be  the  lather  of  his  country,  has  celebrated  with 
distinguished  praises  ;  among  other  places,  in  his  '  Second  Philippic,'  I 
will  briefly  quote  him  :  "  To  some  were  wanting  the  means  of  concert,  to 
others  the  courage,  to  others  the  opportunity,  to  none  tlte  inclination." 
Again,  he  says,  "  What  action  was  ever  performed,  0,  holy  Jupiter  1  either 
in  this  city,  or  through  the  world,  greater,  more  glorious,  or  more  worthy  of 
mankind's  eternal  remembrance  ?  I  refuse  not  to  be  included,  as  if  in  the 
Trojan  horse,  among  the  chief  of  those  by  whom  it  was  concerted." ' 
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Milton,  referring  again  to  this  subject,  (p.  159,)  thus  regrets  the 
hard  necessity  of  destroying  a  tyrant  ao  accomplished  for  government 
a*  waa  Caesar: — Stmt  n  cut  unqttam  tyranno,  huic  parcitum  vel- 
tem ;  quamvit  mini  regnum  in  republ.  violentiilt  invadebat,  erat 
•  tamen  regno  fortatse  digttUsimvs.  (Truly,  if  any  tyrant  ought  to 
bare  been  spared,  I  would  hare  spared  him ;  for,  though  he  violently 
subverted  the  republic,  be  appeared  most  worthy  to  have  reigned.) 

That  the  author  of  the  '  JDefinno,'  while  he  admired  the  talents 
of  the  man,  should  hare  abhorred  the  purpose  of  the  tyrant,  and  thus 
hare  been  prepared  to  applaud  the  deed  by  which  Cawar  perished,  is 
not  surprising.  Nor  could  Brutus  easily  fail  to  find  a  panegyrist  in 
Algernon  "Sidney,  who  had  declared  that  the  .execution  of  Charles 
"  was  thejustest  action  that  ever  was  done  in  England,  or  any  where 
else."  Yet  that  Cowley  should  hare  selected  Brutus  for  his  hero  was 
not  to  hare  been  expected.  He  bad  hazarded  his  life  as  a  spy,  in 
England,  for  the  exiled  Stuarts,  and  thus  had  nearly  become  a  martyr 
to  their  unworthy  cause ;  a  transaction  which  his  biographer,  the 
tima-aerriDg  Bishop  Sprat,  the  flatterer  of  both  Cromwell  and  Charles, 
has  thus  plausibly  described :  "  It  waa  thought  fit  by  those  on  whom 
he  depended,  that  he  should  come  over  into  England,  and,  under  pre- 
tence of  privacy  and  retirement,  should  talte  occasion  of  giving  notice 
of  the  posture  of  things  in  this  nation."  The  royalist-poet,  however, 
dedicated  an  ode  to  "  Excellent  Brutus,"  in  which  he  excuses,  or  ra- 
ther applauds,  his  successful  attempt  on  Csesar : — 
Can  we  stand  by  and  see 

Our  mother  robb'd,  and  bound,  and  ravish'd  be. 
Yet  not  to  her  assistance  stir, 

Pleas'd  with  the  strength  and  beauty  of  the  ravisher  ? 
Or  shall  we  fear  to  kill  him,  if  before 
The  cancelled  name  of  friend  he  bore  ? 

Infrrateml  Brutus  do  they  call  T 

Ingrateful  Caesar,  who  could  Rome  enthrall 
Bishop  Hurd  very  reasonably  conjectures  that  "  the  subject  of  this 
Ode"  was  "  chosen  by  the  poet  for  the  sake  of  venting  his  indigna- 
tion against  Cromwell."  To  what  higher  principle,  indeed,  can  be 
attributed  the  selection  of  Brutus  for  a  hero,  by  one  who  was  hazard- 
ing bis  life  in  the  attempt  to  supersede  a  government  so  comparatively 
beneficial  as  the  Protectorate,  eveu  with  all  its  defects  of  origin,  form, 
administration,  to  which  we  cannot  be  insensible,  by  the  restora- 
tion of  the  Stuarts,  with  all  their  ^rusa  pretensions  to  divine  and  here- 
ditary right,  and  in  the  person  of  the  second  Charles,  the  most  profli- 
gate of  their  race ;  thus  described  by  Horace  Walpota  (Lord  Qjford) 

dictui,  mirii  laudibui,  cum  alibi  passim,  turn  in  2d  Phlllippica  celebravir. 
Psora  recitabo.  Omnei  front  quantum  m  ipiiifui!,  Caurrem  seciderunt ;  altit 
eemilimm,  aliii  amiimu,  aiiit  octant  de/uit,  voluntas  nennm.  Et  infra..  Quit 
enim  ret  unquawi,  prok  lanctt  Jupiter,  turn  modo  in  hac  vrbc,  led  in  omnilius 
terrii  at  gala  major,  qua  glorioaor,  qua  commendatiar  kominum  mem  '  " 
icmpitrrna  t  In  hnjui  me  coniilii  locittatcm ,  tanquam  in  t qurn\  Trojan 
Mm1!  cum  jrrincipibut  nm  recuso.— Depencio,  1651,  p.  154. 
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■  mar*  than  eighty  years  ago,  when,  probably,  the  Stuart's  character 
;  had  not  bean  so  justly  appreciated  tie  at  present  - — 

Fortune,  or  fair,  or  frowning,  on  his  soul, 
Could  stamp  do  virtue,  and  no  vice  control ; 
Honour,  or  morals,  gratitude,  or  truth, 
Nor  leam'd  his  ripen'd  age,  nor  knew  hu  youth ; 
The  care  of  nations  left  to  whores  or  .chance  ■ 
Hunderer  of  Britain,  pensioner  of  Prance) 
Free  to  buffoons,  to  minister*  denied, 
He  lir'd  an  Atheist,  and  a  bigot  died. 

From  such  a  prince  of  any  race,  or  from  even  a  puny  imitation  of 
such  an  original,  may  every  people  protect  themselves,  who  indulge 
in  the  costly  luxury  of  regal  government  I 

Populakis. 


FINAL  VOLUME  OF  THE  EAST  INDIA   MILITARY  CALENDAR, 

(Frew  a  CmraptHitni.) 

The  eerrices  of  the  following  officers,  amongst  others,  are  given  jn 
this  volume.  It  would  exceed  the  limits  of  this  portion  of  our  work 
to  insert  the  names  of  the  numerous  officers  respecting  whom  honour- 
able mention  is  made ;  but  the  intelligence  now  given  will  be  interest- 
ing to  all  military  readers : — 

Major-Gen.  J.  Arnold,  C.  B.;  Lieut.-Col.  T.  A.  S.  Ahmuty; 
Major  C.  H.  Baiaea;  Lieut.-Col.  H.  Bowen;  the  late  Lieut.-Col, 
R.  Bowie;  Capt.  J.  T.  Blunt;  Capt.  A.W.Browne;  Capt  T.Blair; 
the  late  Lieut.-Col.  R.  Barclay  ;  the  late  Lieut.-Col.  G.  Ball ;  the 
late  Major  J.  Bolton;   Major-Gen.  Sir  T.  Brown,  K.  C.  B.  ;   the  late 

.  Col.    Bannennan;     Lieut.-Col.    W.  Blackburne;    the  late  Lieut.  - 

.  Col.  W.  Cowper;  Lieut.-Col.  P.  T.  Comyn ;  the  late  Major  J.  Can- 
ning.; '  Lieut.-Col.  A.  Gumming ;  Lieut.-Col.  T.  H.  S.  Conway  ; 
Lieut.-Col.  i.  M.  Coombs;  the  late  Cant  J.Crawford;  the  late 
Capt.  D.  Carpenter;  Capt.  M.Clarke;  l-ieut.-CoL  H. E.G.  Cooper; 
Lieut-Gen.  Sir  T.  Dallas,  K.  C.  B. ;  Major  P.  DunW;  Major 
11.  E.  Downes;  the  late  Lieut.-Col.  C.  Deare  ;  the  late  Maj.-Gen. 
J.Erekioe;  the  late  Col.  W.  East,  C.  B. ;  the  late  Col  C.  Frederick; 
Lieut.-Col.  W.  Forrest ;  the  late  Col.  W.  Flint ;  Capt.  J.  Franklin  ; 
Lieut.-Col.  M.  Fitzgerald;  Capt.  M.  R.  Ford;  Lieut-Col.  H. 
Faithfull;  Capt.  A.  G.  Fisher;  Lieut.-Col.  Greenstreet;  Capt  T. 
Grant;   Major   W.    Gordon;    Lieut.-Col.    W.  Garrard;    the  late 

'  Col,  P.  Galliea;  Capt.  A.  Gibson  ;  Major  J.  Garner;  Lieut. -Col. 
R.  J.  Huddleston  ;  Major  E.  Hindley ;  Lieut.-Col.  A.  Hay ;  Capt. 
F.  Heron;  the  late  Major  G.  Hutchinson;  Major  E.  Hardy;  Limit  - 
Gen.  Sir  R.  Jones,   K.  C.  B.  ;    Capt.  J.  Jones  ;  Brigadier  A.  Knox ; 

'  Lieut-Col.  J..Simond ;  Lieut.-Cui.  J.  Lindsay ;  the  late  Lieut.-Col. 
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W.  Lambtaa  j  Lieut-Coi.  W;  Lindsay ;  Major  W.  Lloyd ;  the  late 
Lieut.-Col.  W.  Lane;  Lieut.-Col.  W.  Lamb;  the  late  CqI.  J.  Little} 
Capt.  R.  Laugslow;  the  late  Lieut, -Gen.  T.  Marshall;  Major 
Menses ;  the  lata  Major-Gen.  Macao;  Lieut.-Col.  J.  Moraej 
the  late  Col.  G.  Muir ;  the  late  Col.  C.  Mackenzie,  C.  B. ;  Capt, 
W,  Marshall;  Capt.  T.  Martin;  Lieut.-Col.  J.  A.  P.  Mac  Gregori 
Lieut.-Cel.  W.  Miles ;  General  T.  M.  Marriott  j  Major-Gen.  Sir 
T.  Monro,  K.  C.  B.  &  Bart  ;  Major  C.  Marriott ;  Lieut.-Col.  G. 
Mwsfawwghie;  Lieut. -Col.  T.  Newton;  the  late  Major-Gen-  Sir  D. 
Ochterloay,  G.  C.  B.  &  Bart.;  Major  T.  Pierce;  Major-Gen. 
G.  Prate  )  Lieut-Col,  J.  Pester ;  Lieut.-Col.  J.  L,  Richardson ;  the 
late  Lieut -Gen.  C.  Reynolds;  Lieut-Col.  H,  Rooms;  Major  E.J. 
.Ridge,  C.  B.;  Capt.  H.  Rajfe;  Lieut.-Col.  J.  Robertson;  Lieut- 
Col  J.  Rose  i  Major  W,  Richards ;  the  late  Major  W.  Rougheedgej 
Major  J,  A-  Say;  Capt.  J.  Sutherland;  Capt  H.  Sinnock;  Major , 
Can.  J.  Simons  ;  Lieut-Col.  T.  H.  Smith ;  Lieut.-Col.  J.  Swioton  ; 
the  late  Lieut.-Col.  T.  Salkald  ;  Major  S.  R.  Strover :  Major  G.  M. 
Stauart ;  Col.  H.  S.  Scott,  C.  B. ;  Lieut-Col.  VV.  Turner  ;  the  lata 
Col.  Woodiagton  i  Capt  J.  G.  Willim  ;  Major  E.  P.  Waters ;  the 
lata  Major  C,  W.  Yates ;  the  late  Capt.    G.   Yates  ;    and  many 

.  Memoirs  of  those  distinguished  Commanders-in-Chief  in  India, 
the  late  Lord  Lake  and  the  Marquises  of  Cornwallis  and  Hasting*  ; 
and  also  of  the  Dujce  of  Wellington  ;  together  with  many  original  and 
valuable  military  papers,  are  introduced  in  this  final  volume,  which 
has  been  just  published . 


NATiVS   PBBS3  OP   BENGAL. 

As  the  operationa  of  that  great  moral  and  intellectual  engine,  the 
press,  must  always  be  matter  of  interest  to  the  well-wishers  of  our 
Native  subjects,  we  shall  give  a  few  particulars  from  a  valuable 
article  which  lately  appeared  in  that  excellent  work,  the  '  Friend  of 
India,' on  the  '  Progress  and  present  State  of  the  Native  Press.'  The 
respectable  authors  observe,  that  "  society  must  have  reached  a  cer- 
tain point  in  the  career  of  improvement,  ere  it  is  prepared  to  enjoy 
those  advantages  which  the  press  confers.  To  us  (they  add)  it  ap- 
pears, that  India  has  already  made  such  progress  as  to  be  able  to 
turn  the  press  to  immediate  account.  Here  the  mind  has  long  been 
in  a  state  of  culture;  institutions  and  social  relations,  founded  on  the 
developsgeat  of  the  faculties  of  the  mind,  have  for  ages  existed. 
Books  have  been  written,  with  greater  or  less  accuracy,  on  the  various 
branches  of  knowledge,"  Sic. 

But  from  the  monopoly  of  learning  by  the  sacerdotal  caste,  and 
theu*  consequent  contemptuous  neglect  of  the  common  vernacular  lan- 
guage, the  body  of  the  people  remained  in  profound  ignorance  till  the 
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use  ofthesrt  of  printing  became  general.  IUprogrees,  especially witfc- 
in  the  last  six  or  seven  yean,  ha*  been  very  rapid.  The  -first  newspaper 
published  in  the  Native  language  was  the  Sumacher  Durpun,  issued 
from  the  Serampore  Press  on  the  23d  of  May,  1818.  "It  was  imme- 
diately," we  are  told,  "  honoured  with  the  notice  of  that  enlightened 
statesman,  the  Marquis  of  Hastings,  who  was  pleased  in  various  ways 
to  express  bis  approbation  of  the  attempt."  It  was  about  this  period 
Lord  Hastings  removed  the  censorship  from  the  press,  and  within  a 
few  years  after,  no  leas  than  six  Native  newspapers  were  established 
instead  of  one :  four  in  the  Bengalee,  and  two  in  the  Fenian  lan- 
guage. The  number  of  subscribers  to  all  the  six,  put  together,  is 
estimated  at  from  800  to  1000,  and  the  readers  at  probably  five  times 
this  number,  or  about  5000  in  all.  This  very  small  number  of  readers, 
out  of  a  population  of  twenty  or  thirty  millions,  is  accounted  for  by 
the  absence  of  curiosity  among  the  Natives,  their  unacqnaintance 
with,  and  consequent  inability  to  take  an  interest  in  the  affairs  of 
foreign  countries,  &c.  But  we  believe  the  main  reason  to  be  the  re- 
strictions imposed  upon  editors  by  the  Government,  to  prevent  tbera 
from  inserting  what  would  come  home  to  the  "  business  and  bosoms'' 
of  their  readers.  If  the  law  were  abolished  which  screens  every 
subordinate  officer,  every  judge,  magistrate,  collector,  with  their 
numerous  dependents,  in  short,  every  oppressor  and  peculator,  high 
and  low,  from  the  least  breath  of  censure  by  the  press  for  his  malver- 
sations; if  such  a  disgraceful  law,  which  never  could  have  been 
made  for  any  good  and  honest  purpose,  were  abolished,  not  only 
would  newspapers  become  worthy  of  being  read  by  the  Natives,  but 
they  would  perform  a  signal  service  to  the  state — to  the  Government 
as  well  as  to  the  people,  by  ensuring  a  rigid  and  honest  dis- 
charge of  all  public  duties,  which  no  vigilance  of  the  Government 
can  effect.  But  while  this  is  not  allowed,  and  a  newspaper  contains 
nothing  respecting  what  is  of  greatest  interest  to  the  community,  the 
exactions  and  oppressions  under  which  they  are  suffering  from 
subordinate  functionaries,  (for  they  seldom  look  to  the  source  of  power,) 
no  wonder  that  "  Natives,  who  throw  away  thousands  of  rupees 
annually  in  gifts  to  Brahmins,'' or  in  idle  shows,  "will  not  pay  one 
rupee  monthly  for  a  newspaper." 

Leaving  the  periodical  publications,  a  list  is  given  of  thirty-one  other 
works  which  have  issued  from  the  Native  press  during  the  last  four  or 
five  yean.  About  1000  copies  of  each  is  computed  to  be  sold,  and  it  is 
remarked  that  none  of  the  works  printed  remain  long  on  hand.  Most 
of  these  are  of  a  fabulous,  religious,  or  superstitious  character;  but 
we  shall  give  a  few  specimens  of  their  titles ;  '  Punchang  Soonduree,' 
a  work  on  astrology;  '  Pudanku  Dootu,'  a  work  respecting  the  im- 
pression of  Krishna's  feet;  'The  Thousand  Names  of  Vishnoo;' 
'  Kak  Churitra,'  a  work  with  various  circles  to  enable  any  one  to  dis- 
cover bis  fortune.  But  besides  those,  and  others  on  '  The  Fruits  of 
Obeisance  to  Brahmins,'  on  '  Faith  in  the  Ganges,'  &c.  there  are 
works  to  facilitate  the  acquisition  of  English,  and  one  on  '  Moral 
Instruction,'  translated  from  the  Sanscrit,  dictionaries,  works  ou  law 
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ud  philosophy,  ami  tome  others  which  may  be  useful.  '  These  few 
grains  of  wheat,  however,  are  lost  amid  bushels  of  chaff;  and  the 
'  Friend  of  India'  thence  concludes,  that  having  diffused  among  the 
Native*  the  craft  and  custom  of  manufacturing  and  reading  books, 
a  further  duty  is  thereby  imposed  upon  us  of  enabling  them  to 
turn  it  to  good  account.  Having  created  among  them  an  appetite  for 
reading,  we  ought  to  supply  it  with  sound  and  salutary  food,  other- 
wise they  must  be  reduced  to  feed  on  those  trashy  productions  which, 
rather  than  improve,  give  a  fresh  stimulus  to  their  superstition  and 
immorality.  "  In  four  years  more,  perhaps,  thirty  thousand  addi- 
tional volumes  will  be  thrown  into  circulation,  and  unless  their  in- 
fluence be  corrected  by  books  of  a  higher  description,  the  thousands  of 
youth,  to  whom  the  numerous  schools  are  now  imparting  the  faculty 
of  reading,  will  have  gained  little  by  our  efforts,  and  most  grow  up 
with  an  increasing  attachment  to  idolatry." 

It  may  not  be  nniastructive  to  add  here  a  specimen  of  the  sort  of 
information  afforded  by  the  Native  papers.  The  mere  statement  of 
soch  facts  as  the  following  cannot  fail,  we  think,  to  operate  both  as  a 
check  on  the  licentiousness  of  the  public  morals,  and  an  admonition  to 
the  Government,  which  suffers  all  law  and  decency  to  be  so  grossly 
violated.  It  is  from  the  '  Sungbad  Cowmuddy,'  or  Moon  of  Intelli- 
gence, of  June  11,1825: 

Sale  of  a  human  SEIKO. — A  few  days  ago,  a  certain  poor  woman  of  the 
-Boistub  caste,  inhabitant  of  Burdwan,  set  out  for  Calcutta  with  her  daugh- 
ter, about  twelve  years  of  age,  with  a  view  to  join  the  multitude  of  beggars 
collected  on  the  occasion  of  die  late  baboo  Ramdoolahl  Sircar's  Sharaud,  for 
distributing  donations.  But  by  the  way,  being  informed  that  the  sharaud 
was  over,  and  beggars  were  already  rewarded,  end  consequently  being 
greatly  disappointed,  resolved  to  dispose  of  her  daughter,  who  proved  to  he 
somewhat  beautiful,  and  to  get  something  by  the  sale.  Thns  determined, 
she  went  to  the  Rajah,  Kissenchunder  Hoy  Bahadoor,  and  sold  her  daughter 
to- him  for  150  rupees,  and  went  home. 

Salutary  effects  might  also  result  from  the  publication,  among  the 
Natives,  of  unvarnished  accounts  of  such  revolting  practices  as  the 
following.  The  first  which  we  subjoin,  is  an  account  of  a  deed  of  a  still 
darker  description,  also  perpetrated  in  the  vicinity  of  Calcutta,  in  the 
month  of  June  last.  It  is  an  account  of  the  burning  of  a  Hindoo  female 
on  the  funeral  pile  ofber  deceased  husband,  copied  from  the 'Columbian 
Press  Gazette; '  and  we  beg  the  reader  to  bear  in  mind,  while  perusing 
this  revolting  narrative,  the  statement  lately  sent  home  to  the  Govern- 
ment by  Lord  Amherst,  corroborated  by  the  great  body  of  civil  and 
judicial  functionaries,  that  they  had  "  guarded  against  any  violence 
being  offered  to  the  victims ;  "  and  that  the  practice  of  burning  widows 
alive  was  perfectly  spontaneous — of  the  woman's  "  own  free  will  and 
accord."     In  this  case,  which  is  &  specimen  of  thousands,— 

The  unfortunate  victim  was  led  out  supported  by  three  old  men,  in  a  state 
so  utterly  helpless  and  pitiable,  as  to  excite  the  commiseration  of  all  who 
saw  her,  and  arouse  the  indignant  feelings  of  the  few  Christians  present,  at 
the  toleration)  under  an  enlightened  Government,  of  a  custom  so  abhorrent 
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in  JU  nature,  and  m  every  way  repugnant  to  all  laws,  human  m  well  a*  di- 
vine, Misery  was  depicted  in  the  looks  of  the  ill-fated  woman,  and  her  ge- 
neral appearance  was  indicative  of  any  thing  but  consent  on  htr  part,  to  the 
barbarous  practice  to  which  she  was  to  fall  a  sacrifice.  After  the  perform- 
ance of  some  unmeaning  ceremonies,  she  was  conducted  to  the  banks  of 
the  nullah,  where  she  was  bathed,  and  then  covered  with  a  new  red  saurree, 
in  one  end  of  which  was  tied  up  a  quantity  of  khoee,  or  parched  paddy. 
Tbe  dreadful  pile  stood  at  a  short  distance  from  her.  She  trembicd  txeu- 
fivily,  and  appeared  agitated  to  such  a  degree,  that  I  could  not  but  attri- 
bute her  extraordinary  emotion  to  her  disinclination  to  fulfil  the  sacrifice 
required  of  her.  So  unequivocal,  indeed,  were  the  symptoms  of  her  repug- 
nance to  the  commission  of  the  horrid  act  forced  upon  her,  that  I  am  conft- . 
dent  we  could  have  dissuaded  her  from  it,  had  a  fair  opportunity  been  af- 
forded us  lo  make  the  experiment. 

We  were  told  that  she  would  walk  seven  times  round  the  pile,  and  then 
ascend  it.  This  she  accordingly  commenced  doing,  immediately  after  the 
corpse  of  her  husband  was  put  on  it,  but  with  such  tottering  Rail,  that  I 
'expected  every  moment  to  see  her  fall.  She  was  at  last  helped  up  to  the 
pile,  more  dead  than  alive.  No  sooner  was  she  laid  by  the  side  of  her  hus- 
band, than,  fiend-like,  the  barbarians  about  her  bound  up  her  hand*  iat4fat 
with  roact,  placing,  at  the  same  time,  a  large  quantity  of  straw  and  hemp  on 
her  body.  A  couple  of  ttoul  bwuUxit  were  also  thrown  acroa  the  pile,  at  if 
to  secure  the  more  effectually  the  unfortunate  victim,  and  consummate  the 
sacrifice.  The  eldest  son  of  the  deceased  then  set  fire  to  the  pile,  which  was 
instantly  in  ablate.  I  watched  very  narrowly  to  discover,  if  possible,  whe- 
ther the  woman  made  any  attempt  to  liberate  herself,  but  the  cloud  of  dense 
smoke  which  issued  from  the  pile,  was  unfavourable  to  the  gratification  of 
my  curiosity ;  and  amid  the  deafening  shouts,  which  rent  the  air,  of'  Hurct) 
Bole/  vociferated  by  seme  thousands  of  stentorian  lungs,  her  screams,  if  she 
screamed  at  all,  were  altogether  inaudible.  For  a  few  minutes  after  the 
hellish  work  was  accomplished,  I  stood  gating  at  the  still  biasing  pile,  lost 
in  reflections  on  the  scene  I  had  witnessed,  and  resolving  never  again  to 
harrow  my  feeling*. by  courting  a  repetition  of  the  disgusting  sight. 

The  '  Columbian  Press  Gazette  *  of  the  29th  of  August,  gives  an 
account  of  another  inhuman  practice  declared  to  be  still  more  preva- 
lent than  widow-burning,  which  is  also  allowed  by  our  "  best  system 
of  government."  Sick  persons,  when  in  such  a  state  of  debility  as  to 
be  unable  any  longer  to  protect  themselves,  are,  especially  if  rich,  car- 
ried dewn  to  the  banks  of  the  river  by  their  avaricious  relatives,  with 
the  assistance  of  the  rapacious  priests,  who  expect  to  share  in  the  spoil, 
and  there  the  poor  invalid,  struggling  and  imploring  help  of  the  passers 
by,  is  suffocated  with  the  water  and  mud  of  the  Ganges  forcibly  poured 
down  his  throat.  One  instance  out  of  thousands  of  this  species  of 
murder,  which  occur  every  year,  and  are  winked  at  by  Government,  is 
thus  described  in  the  respectable  paper  we  have  just  quoted : 

Jn  my  way  down  from  the  Upper  Provinces,  my  budgerow  happened  to  ' 
■top  at  a  ghaut  on  the  banks  of  the  Hooghley  river,  somewhere  in  tie  vicinity 
of  Moorsfi edabad.  ^Tie  crowd  which  was  collected  on  the  spot  excited  my 
curiosity  to  know  what  occasioned  it]  I  accordingly  went  to  the  place,  and 
,  witnessed  one  of  the  mosi  inhuman  scenes  that  can  be  imagined.  The  poor 
helpless  victim  was  stretched  on  acharpaae,  or  an  Indian  cot,  the  lower  part 
of  the  body  being  immersed  i»  the  river,    In  this  posture  he  was  imploring 
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bis  murderer*  in  the  most  pitiful  manner  to  let  him  go,  declaring  that  be 
win  yet  far  from  death .  To  heat  his  supplication,  and  observe  the  distracted 
and  forlorn  expression  of  his  countenance,  were  enough  to  strike  any  heart 
with  horror  and  pity,  except  those  of  the  cruel  wretches  about  him,  who,un- 
mindrul  of  his  entreaties,  kept  shouting  "  Hurry-bol,Hurry-bol,''  and  con- 
tinued rilling  his  mouth  with  water  till  at  length  the  wretched  creature  be- 
came exhausted,  hit  voics,  which  wis  at  first  loud,  gradually  sunk,  and  he 
at  last  fell  an  unwilling  victim  to  bigotry  and  superstition  ] 

The  origin  of  the  practice  was  in  the  Native  belief  that  a  person  who 
dies  on  the  backs  or  the  sacred  stream,  and  drinking  its  waters,  is  on 
the  surest  road  to  heaven.  Hence,  when,  there  remained  no  hope  of 
recovery,  the  child  or  brother's  last  pious  office  to  an  expiring  rela- 
tive might  seem  to  be,  to  enable  htm  to  breathe  out  his  spirit  at  this 
re  of  paradise.  This  bo  pe  rati  (ions  formality  we  have  allowed  to 
converted  Into  a  regular  system  of  homicide ;  unchecked  it  is  de- 
clared by  any  authority  whatsoever.  The  only  remedy  we  see  proposed 
is,  to  require  thu  assisting  Brahmins  to  have  a  certificate  from  a  Native 
doctor,  that  the  person  to  be  suffocated  is  already  past  hope  of  reco- 
very. Thus,  we  shall  have  under  the  Company's  government,  licensed 
printing,  licensed  widow- burning,  and  licensed  murders  of  the  sick ! 
A  thing  held  up  as  atrocious  when  imputed  to  Napoleon,  is  at  pre- 
sent allowed  to  bo  committed  without  arty  license,  even  from  the 
lowest  public  officer  or  a  Native  doctor.;  whereas  the  burning  of  a 
widow  requires  the  authority  of  a  magistrate  ;  and  the  printing  of  a 
newspaper,  as  if  a  still  more  grave  offence,  a  license  from  the  Supreme 
Local  Government;  but  the  residence  of  a  British-born  subject  in 
the  country,  as  if  the  most  atrocious  crime  of  all,  requires  the  sanc- 
tion of  the  very  highest  authority,  the  Court  of  Pirecton  or  the  Board 
of  Control  I  It  would  he  instructive  to  have  a  picture  hung  up  in 
view  of  the  Honourable  Court  of  Proprietors,  representing  a  Hindoo 
asking  permission  to  burn  his  mother  alive ;  another  to  murder  his  dying 
father;  an  East  Indian  requesting  a  license  to  print  a  newspaper;  and 
a  British-born  subject  permission  simply  to  follow  an  honourable  oc- 
cupation in  the  Company's  territories ;  with  the  Honourable  Directors 
listening  with  gracious  condescension  to  the  heathenish  proposals  of 
the  Hindoo,  but  turning  a  deaf  ear  to  the  entreaties  of  their  own  coun- 
tryman and  fellow  Christian!  The  back -ground  might  be  filled  up 
with  Lord  Amherst's  tragedy  at  Barrackpore,  to  which,  his  pirec- 
torial  and  Ministerial  friends  might  probably  furnish  an  applauding 
audience. 


LANGUAGE  INSTITUTION    IN  AID  OF  THE    PROPAGATION 
OF   CHRISTIANITY. 

.  It  has  been  said,  of  old  time,  that  "  the  children  of  this  world  are 
wiser  in  their  generation  than  the  children  of  light,"  But  we  believe 
that  in  these  days  the  saying  may  be  reversed,  with  respect  to  the 
proper  mod*  of  imparting  a  knowledge  of  the  Oriental  languages  to 
persons  destined  for  India.    For  while  certain  persons  stand  up  fro** 
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time  to  time  in  the  House  of  Commons  and  Court  of  East  India 
Proprietors,  to  assert  stoutly  that  there  is  no  advantage  to  be  gained 
by  giving  Cadets  a  knowledge  of  the  rudiments  of  the  Native  language 
of  India  before  they  proceed  to  that  country ;  others,  whose  names 
rank  much  higher  in  the  literary  and  political  world,  but  who  hare 
no  party  purpose  to  serve,  in  recommending  the  best  mods  of  prepar- 
ing Missionaries  for  discharging  their  duties  abroad,  declare  that  it  is 
very  essential  they  should  commence  the  study  of  the  languages  in 
this  country.  For  this  very  purpose  a  number  of  distinguished  indi- 
viduals have  formed  themselves  into  a  society  called  the  "  Language 
Institution,"  in  aid  of  the*  propagation  of  Christianity,  of  which  the 
Right  honourable  Lord  Bexley  is  President,  and  the  Vice-Presidents 
are,  the  Earl  of  Roden,  Lord  Calthorpe,  Sir  G.  H.  Rote,  K.  G. H., 
Sir  R.  H.  Inglis,  Bart.  M.  P.,  Sir  Alexander  Johnstone,  Bart,  Sir 
G.  T.  Staunton,  Bart.  M.  P.,  Sir  T.  Stamford  Raffles,  William 
Wilberforce,  Esq.,  and  Abel  Smith,  Esq.  These,  noblemen  and 
gentlemen,  with  Lord  Bex  ley  at  their  head,  and  including  in  their 
number  three  very  distinguished  individuals  of  great  personal  expe- 
rience in  Eastern  countries,  have  circulated  the  following  address,  the 
purport  of  which  deserves  particular  attention  :— 

Address.— It  is  obviously  mat  important  that  every  Missionary,  pro- 
ceeding to  ■  foreign  destination,  should  have  acquired,  before  Ac  Uaett  raw 
country,  a  knowledge  of  the  rudiments  of  those  languages  in  which  he  will 
have  lo  preach  and  to  communicate  instruction.  That  sort  of  familiar  ac- 
quaintance with  a  language,  which  he  will  ultimately  require,  can  indeed 
only  be  obtained  by  personal  intercourse  and  conversation  with  the  people 
who  speak  it;  but  it  must  Furely  facilitate  his  labours  in  a  very  high  degree, 
if  he  possess  the  rudiments  to  begin  with.  Should  he  arrive  at  bis  destina- 
tion without  such  an  elementary  knowledge,  the  eagerness  of  solicitude, 
and  closeness  of  application  to  study,  which  will  necessarily  ensue,  espe- 
cially whan  commenced  under  the  debilitating  influence  of  a  tropical 
climate,  may  but  too  probably  produce  the  effects  which  there  is  reason  to 
fear  have,  in  some  instances,  already  followed  from  such  causes,  and  even 
bring  to  an  early  grave  Missionaries  whose  estimable  qualities  gave  the 
fairest  promise  of  eminent  usefulness. 

Now  it  is  well  known,  that  such  an  acquaintance  with  Eastern  and  other 
languages  as  that  which  has  been  described,  may  be  acquired  in  this 
country ;  and  in  the  cases  of  persons  proceeding  to  fill  rivii  offices  in  oar 
Indian  Empire,  it  is  even  considered  an  indispensable  requisite. 

'  And  what  good  reason  exists  why  the  same  rule  should  not  be 
extended  to  military  offices — the  importance  as  well  as  the  facility  of 
such  preliminary  instruction  being  fully  attested  by  the  best  authori- 
ties? For  not  to  mention  the  many  other  persons  of  high  respectability 
whose  names  appear  attached  to  this  address,  the  opinions  of  Sir 
A.  Johnstone,  Sir  Stamford  Raffles,  and  Sir  G.  Staunton,  may 
surely  weigh  down  those  of  such  India  House  orators  as  Mr.  Rigby, 
Mr.  Lowndes,  or  the  sage  Sir  John  Sewell. 

The  object  of  this  Society  is  to  "  assist  in  promoting  the  knowledge 
of  Christianity,  by  making  the  best  practical  provision  for  teaching, 
in  this  country,  the  language  of  the  Heathen."    With  this  view,  a  gub- 
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Bcription  is  entered  into,  (at  the  rate  of  one  guinea  annually  from  eaeh 
member,)  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  information  regarding  the 
languages,  forming  a  library,  and  instituting  lectures  to  be  delivered 
by  the  moat  competent  persons,  and  available  to  all  concurring  in  the 
Society's  object.  To  render  the  benefit  more  general,  every  sectarian 
doctrine  is  to  be  avoided ;  and  it  has  been  resolved  that  Missionaries 
and  Missionary  students  of  all  denominations  shall  be  admitted  gra- 
tuitously to  the  lectures,  (upon  the  recommendation  of  the  societies  to 
which  they  respectively  belong,)  as  well  as  all  clergymen  and  students 
for  the  ministry.  Lectures  in  the  Chinese)  Sanscrit,  Bengalee,  and 
Arabic  languages,  have  been  for  some  time  past  in  progress  at  the 
Institution,  27,  Bartlett's-buildinga,  Holborn,  where  there  is  the 
singular  phenomenon  of  &  Chinese  library — a  large  one  it  may  be 
called,  as  we  do  not  imagine  it  can  be  matched  by  any  thing  like  it 
in  Europe,  It  is  a  spectacle  not  less  singular  to  see  a  number  of 
gentlemen  voluntarily  contributing  funds  out  of  their  own  pockets  to 
qualify  persons  for  enlightening  the  natives  of  the  East,  while  the 
Monopolists  of  Leadenhall-street,  who  derive  all  their  wealth  from 
the  revenues  of  those  countries,  will  not  apply  a  small  portion  of 
it  to  the  previous  instruction  of  the  military  officers  tent  out  to 
="■     '  ■  authority  over  them. 


VALUB  OF  PRIVATE  LBTTBRS  PROM  INDIA. 

We  give  a  few  extracts  from  the  '  Calcutta  Monthly  Journal '  of 
August  last,  to  show  the  opinions  entertained  in  India  as  to  the  value 
of  the  intelligence  conveyed  to  this  country  in  private  letters,  against 
which  it  has  been  fashionable  of  late,  with  the  officialism  here,  to  raise 
such  a  clamour.  There,  the  people  know  and  feel  that  private  corre- 
spondence ia  the  only  source  that  can  be  relied  on  for  full  and  impar- 
tial information  as  to  the  true  state  of  things.  For  though  the  '  John 
Bull '  had  pretended  that  he  could  (if  he  would)  give  as  full  and  faith- 
ful a  picture  of  affaire  as  any  journal  could  do  of  affairs  at  home,  his 
more  honest  brother  Editor  makes  the  following  confession  : 

We  are  not  among  those  who  would  (as  *  John  Bull'  had  done)  "  deny 
that  we  withhold  from  our  readers  any  thing  that  in  England  itself  would 
be  published  in  regard  to  military  and  political  operations."  We  have  se- 
veral times  been  commanded  by  iiiperior  authority  to  withhold  iur* ;  and  at 
this  moment  we  know  of  many  tilings  that  we  could  with  impunity  touch 
upon  in  England,  that  we  do  not  find  ourselves  at  all  warranted  in  even  al- 
la/ting  to  here. 

"  The  progress  of  events  during  the  war,"  we  have  also  been  lold,  (by. 
*  John  Bull,' )  "  has  been  faithfully  and  accurately  recorded  by  every  journal 
in  Calcutta,"  &c.  Ice.  Yes — to  a  certain  extent ;  but  is  there  a  journal  in 
Calcutta  that  dares  make  a  comment  upon  thai  progress,  or  dares  to  make 
public  one  half  of  the  information  to  be  found  in  private  lettert,  which,  in 
many  cases,  must  be  at  flood  authority  as  official  accounts?  for  official  ac- 
counts themselves  are  only  the  sum  total  of  individual  reports,  and  often 
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of  interested  individuals.  Have  we  not  all  of us  hand,  w  i*>  twrte  efvdri* 
out  wan,  of  individuals  who  have  merited  every  public  praise,  barely  alluded 
to  io  the  records  of  official  fame,  and  of  brave  fellows  who  fell  upon  the 
field  of  honourable  death,  with  not  a  word  even  of  cold  eulogy,  as  a  tribute 


o  their  memory,  while  private  memorials  did  them  justice  ?    We  do  not 

stion  the  propriety  of  such  things,  or  of  anything  connected  wit'  '*- 

I  of  the  Government  we  serve  ;  but  we  can  indicate  their  ej 


the  cause  of  truth,  which  urges  us  to  assert,  that  the  public  journals  could  not 
and  cannot  be  looked  to  at  borne  as  giving  by  any  means  a  full,  comprehen- 
sive, and  correct  picture  of  the  state  of  men  or  things  in  this  country. 

Why,  then,  should  we  be  surprised  if  erroneous  views  are  taken  of  matters 
in  England?  Why  should  we  be  surprised  at  a  Proprietor  in  the  Court  of 
Directon  [anomalous  position  this  1  ],  or  a  member  of  Parliament,  reading 
extracts  from  a  private  tetter  ?  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  such  flippant  and 
pert  remarks,  as  were  alluded  to  in  his  Rangoon  letters,  should  have  been  the 
only  written  reports  in  Sir  Charles  Forbes's  possession ;  but  We  are  not,  ne- 
vertheless* to  be  told  that  no  reliance  is  to  be  placed  Upon  private  tetters,  or 
that  they  are  not  to  be  quoted  at  all  in  reference  to  things  respecting  which 
there  may  exist  an  extraordinary  discrepancy  of  opinion.  For  instance, 
there  was  the  Barraekpore  mutiny  :  te  this  day  the  eiaet  number  of  those 
who  were  shot  is  not,  as  far  as  we  are  aware,  ascertained. 

After  this,  we  trust  we  shall  bear  no  more  of  the  euperiority  of  offi- 
cial documents  over  private  letters — as  it  regard*  trie  affair*,  of  India  at 
least — until  the  press  is  released  from  its  fetters,  and  men  can  write 
and  speak  as  freely  there  as  in  any  other  country. 


FOfttiEt  TUEsl 

Fobs  at  thee  !— can  I  e'er  forget, 
When  first  in  early  youth  we  met, 

When  thou  wert  all  to  ere  7 
E'en  worldly  ills  my  heart  had  tried, 
When  you  upon  my  truth  relied, 

And  i  was  all  to  thee . 
Can  I  forget  that  hour  of  bliss, 
When  first  I  felt  thy  melting  kiss, 

And  heard  thy  plighted  vow  T 
When  both  our  hearts  were  pure  and  light, 
E'er  crime  had  set  its  deadly  blight 

Upon  my  heart  and  brow  ? 

No !  never — and  though  ills  and  cares 
May  crowd  upon  my  coming  years,     . 

the  hour  so  free  from  earthly  pain, 
Which  never  can  return  again, 

lhat  hour  when  first  we  met  I 

LLL 
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other  countries  of  the  bast. 

Bengal. 
By  the  ship  Madras,  Captain  Feynar,  which  has  brought  home 
Sir  Edward  Paget,  late  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Forces  in  India, , 
accounts  have  been  received  from  Calcutta  down  to  the  2th  of  No- 
vember. But  there  is  yet  bo  decisive  intelligence  either  as  to  the  fate 
of  the  Burmese  war,  or  the  diaturbsnoes  in  Central  India.  To  all 
appearance,  the  prospect  of  a  return  to  a  Kate  of  peace  and  security  la 
quite  as  uncertain  as  at  any  period  since  the  commencement  of  hos- 
tilities. The  armistice,  mentioned  in  our  last,  which  was  concluded,  we 
believe,  in  tie  middle  of  September,  and  was  to  continue  till  the  16th  of 
October,  to  afford  time  for  negotiation  with  the  Burmese  Government, 
appears  not  to  have  led  to  any  satisfactory  result.  What  the  obstacle 
to  a  pacification  may  be,  whether  our  demands  are  too  high,  or  the 
Burmese  too  haughty  to  submit  to  reasonable  terms,  is  of  course  un- 
known ;  but  the  term  of  the  armistice,  it  is  said,  has  been  prolonged 
from  the  16th  of  October  to  the  2d  of  November,  which  may  afford 
further  chance  of  an  amicable  adjustment.  It  is  inferred,  however,, 
that  the  hopes  of  oar  Government  do  not  stand  very  high,  as  a  large, 
vessel  has  been  lately  taken  up  at  a  very  heavy  rate  of  freight  for  Ran- 
goon. A  sloop  of  war,  it  is  stated,  was  waiting  at  that  place,  to  con- 
vey intelligence  direct  for  England  ;  an  indication,  at  least,  that  the 
authorities  were  very  desirous  to  have  some  good  news  to  communi- 
cate, "  with  breathless  haste,"  for  the  satisfaction  of  their  superiors  at 
home.  Such  a  precaution  may  he  of  great  importance  to  enable  the . 
latter  lo  regulate  the  amount  of  the  supplies  necessary  for  India ; 
since,  if  this  attempt  to  negotiate  a  peace  with  the  Burmese  should 
fail,  it  is  evident  that  very  extraordinary  exertion  will  be  required  to 
enable  the  Indian  Government,  with  its  already  exhausted  treasury  and 
debilitated  armies,  to  maintain  three  wan  at  once.  In  the  '  Globe '  of 
March  2,  it  was  stated,  on  the  authority  of  letters  from  Calcutta,  that 
the  Government  there  were  "  anxious  as  to  the  negotiations  with  the 
Burmese,  on  account  of  the  state  of  the  campaign  in  that  country, 
but  more  especially  as  they  Were  threatened  in  every  direction  by 
the  Native  powers  on  the  northern  and  western  frontiers.  It  is  con- 
fidently stated,  that  the  Regent  of  Bhurtpore,  and  some  other  Rajpoot 
chiefs,  have  entered  into  a  confederacy,  and  a  general  movement  in 
that  quarter  is  expected."  This  is  strongly  confirmed  by  a  letter 
believed  to  proceed  from  the  very  highest  authority,  which  baa  been 
fully  discussed  in  the  foregoing  pages.  Yet  only  a  few  weeks  ago, 
Mr.  Wynn  stated  confidently  in  Parliament,  that  there  existed  "  no 
unfriendly  disposition  among  the  Native  Powers  towards  us ;  "  so  little 
does  the  President  of  the  Board  ef  Control  know  of  the  real  state  of 
that  country  over  whew  destiny  it  is  hit  duty  to  preside,  while  ha 
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cancan  in  suppressing  all  freedom  of  discussion  by  which  the  truth 
might  always  be  known. 

As  the  late  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Forces  in  India,  has  now 
reached  England,  it  may  be  hoped  that  Ministers  will  at  last  receive 
correct  notions'  of  the  true  state  of  affairs  there,  and  of  the  character 
of  Lord  Amherst's  administration,  which  made  his  colleague  resign 
in  disgust.     A  private  letter,  lately  received  from  Calcutta,  says : 

For  a  considerable  time  past,  there  have  been  various  reports  about 
changes  in  the  highest  official  situations  in  this  Government;  bat  it  has 
lately  been  stated  that  Lord  Amherst  has  received  a  letter  from  Mr.  Canning, 
assuring  him  that  recent  events  wilt  not  have  the  effect  of  removing  him 
from  the  Governor-Generalship  of  India.  Thia,  if  correct,  shows  less  judg- 
ment on  the  part  of  the  Minister  than  I  have  hitherto  given  him  credit  for. 
Since  India  became  the  brightest  jewel  in  the  Crown  of  England,  no 
Governor-General  has  more  completely  failed  to  command  the  respect  of 
the  governed  of  all  parties  and  classes,  liberal  or  servile,  European  or 
Native,  than  our  present  one.  Even  John  Adam,  bad  as  were  the  general 
features  of  his  administration,  could  not  be  despised.  His  successor  has 
over  him  the  advantage,  that  he  cannot  be  hated  ;  for  Lord  Amherst  is 
beneath  such  a  feeling.  You  can  only  pity  a  man  who  is  called  to  fill  a 
station,  to  the  duties  of  which  he  is  so  wholly  incompetent. 

A  new  work  from  the  Calcutta  press,  which,  from  the  character  of 
its  intelligent  author,  must,  we  feel  assured ,  be  of  considerable  interest 
and  utility  to  the  mercantile  community,  has  been  thus  noticed  in  the 
'Bengal  Hurkaru'  of  the  13th  of  July  last: 

.  We  have  much  satisfaction  iu  noticing  a  publication  of  'Rules  as  ob- 
served at  the  Calcutta  Government  Sea  Custom -House,  be.'  by  G.  J.  Sid- 
dons,  Esq.,  the  Collector.  Mr.  Sidclous  observes  in  the  Preface,  that "  the 
commercial  body  of  Calcutta  is  heartily  welcome  to  all  the  benefit  which 
may  be  derivable  from  these  memoranda :  they  form  a  part  of  my  practical 
experience  during  many  years  of  hard  work  in  this  trying  office."  This 
publication  is  very  appropriately  dedicated  to  James  Young,  Esq.  and  the 
merchants  of  Calcutta.  It  will  be  of  much  assistance  to  the  mercantile 
body,  who  have  great  reason  to  be  obliged  to  Mr.  Siddons  for  his  disin- 
terested labour  in  bringing  a  variety  of  tedious  Custom-House  details  into  a 
focus.  Such  labours  are  generally  a  very  unpleasing  and  sterile  task,  and 
do  not  often  receive  from  official  gentlemen  the  pains  which  Mr.  Siddons 
has  bestowed  on  his  useful  work.  Any  profit  which  may  arise  from  the 
sale  of  the  book,  is  to  be  devoted  to  the  Serampore  College. 

Burmese  War.  • 

PnoKE — Head  Quarters  or  the  Invading  Army. 
Though  little  is  yet  known  of  the  nature  of  the  negotiations  going 
on  here,  between  the  British  and  Burmese  authorities,  the  public 
papers  have  entered  very  minutely  into  the  outward  forms  to  be  ob- 
served. At  the  conference  arranged  between  Sir  A.  Campbell  and 
the  Burmese  Minister,  each  party  was  to  bring  1000  men,  and  they 
were  to  encamp  within  1000  yards  of  each  other;  and  the  conference 
was  to  be  held  halfway  between.  It  is  probable  that  the  demands 
on  our  side  in  the/rsf  place  will  be,  compensation  for  the  expense* 
of  the  wnr,  the  unqualified  cession  of  Arracan  with  its  islands,  and  of 
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all  pretensions  to  Cacti  ar  and  Auam;  together  with  possession,  at  least 
for  a  certain  time,  of  the  poits  of  Rangoon,  Mergui  and  Tavoy.  Of  these 
propositions,  the  Burmese  will  barely  listen  to  any,  unless  on  compul- 
sion, except  the  relinquishment  of  Auam  and  Cachar.  After  this,  the 
debateable  land  still  remaining  between  the  plenipotentiaries  being 
so  very  extensive,  each  of  the  parties  will  be  desirous  of  consulting 
their  principals.  Lord  Amherst,  in  his  eagerness  to  get  out  of  the 
difficulty  on  almost  any  terms,  may  probably  have  given  a  very  large 
discretion,  almost  a  carte  blanche,  for  negotiations;  as  he  is  be- 
fore stated  to  have  done,  first  to  Sir  Edward  Paget,  and  afterwards 
to  Sir  David  Ochterlony,  when  his  Lordship  found  he  had  committed' 
himself  too  far.  If  such  a  power  has  been  given,  and  if  our  Com' 
missioners  be  impressed  as  strongly  aa  others  generally  are  with  the 
belief  that  the  war  is  a  ruinous  one,  and  that,  in  the  present  alarming 
state  of  Central  India,  to  protract  it  must  be  still  more  ruinous,  then 
we  may  soon  have  peace  on  terms,  of  which,  after  all  Sir  A.  Campbell's 
boasting  and  bravado,  we  shall  have  no  reason  to  be  rain.  But  if  large 
humiliating  concessions  are  peremptorily  demanded  of  the  Burmese 
Court,  which  has  never  yet  stooped  to  compromise  its  dignity,  we  ap- 
prehend that  the  protracted  negotiation  will  still  prove  abortive.  It 
is  impossible  to  calculate  the  degree  of  resolute  resistance  which  a 
brave  and  high-minded  race  may  make,  who  have  not  known  for 
generations  what  it  is  to  submit  to  a  conqueror.  They  have  yet  all 
their  antient  territory  untouched,  and  supposing  it  possible  for  us  to 
carry  an  army  a  hundred  miles  farther  into  the  country  without  having 
our  supplies  cut  off,  and  even  occupy  the  capital  of  Ava  itself;  they 
have  still  a  retreat  left  open,  and  friendly  states  behind  them,  to 
which  they  can  retire  in  the  lost  extremity. 

It  was  reported  (sap  the  India  Gazette)  that  on  our  advancing  towards 
the  capital,  the  king  and  court  will  fall  back,  in  the  first  instance,  on  Mon- 
ehaboo.  North  of  that,  again,  is  another  strong  hold,  at  the  distance  of  fif- 
teen days'  march,  which  they  were  understood  to  be  repairing.  Beyond 
that  place  again,  at  three  months'  journey  from  Ava,  (for  so  the  Natives  say, 
no  doubt  in  their  usual  style  of  exaggeration,)  is  another  strong  hold,  to 
which  the  Golden  Court  will  fly  as  we  advance.  , 

We  have  indeed  no  doubt,  that  rather  than  submit  to  the  unjiuft 
and  humiliating  terms  which  will  be  attempted  to  be  exacted,  the 
Burmese  Court,  with  the  flower  of  their  chiefs  and  warriors,  would, 
if  driven  to  desperation,  take  refuge  in  China,  and  appeal  to  the 
Celestial  Emperor  for  his  aid  in  recovering  their  rights,  of  which  they 
had  been  despoiled.  Lord  Amherst  would  need  to  make  out  a  strong 
case  (stronger  than  the  mud-bank  of  Shappuree)  to  satisfy  his  Celestial 
Majesty  that  we  have  a  right  to  seise  upon  the  Bunnan  Empire.  TV 
attempt  its  dismemberment  under  such  circumstances,  would  be  t» 
involve  ourselves «Ai  interminable  hostilities  with  the  Burmese  refugees, 
if  not  with  China  itself;  and,  in  either  case,  to  usurp  forcible  posses- 
sion of  such  an  extensive  country,  without  the  shadow  of  a  right, 
would  be  a  most  ruinous  sacrifice,  both  of  our  resources  and  of  our 
character.    How  far  we  are  able  to  make  such  an  effort,  may  by. 

Orintel  Herald,  fat.  9.  M 
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coDCcdred  from  the  following  account,  given  in  a  private  letter,  of  tire 
miserable  notation  of  our  troops  at  Prome : 

-  Since  our  landing  at  Rangoon,  we  bare  undergone  what  nay  be  termed 
some  hardships  in  Men  a  climate  as  this  is.  We  lived  solely  on  our  ration* 
of  buffalo  (which  you  know  it  scarcejy  couiderad  eatable  in  India)  and 
wretched  biscuits ;  and  our  means  of  conveyance  were  to  limited,  that  even 
brandy  was  a  luxury  that  only  latted  the  first  week.  One  bullock:  was  gixeil 
to  each  officer,  but  such  wretched  animal*  that  they  could  scarcely  walk ; 
and  out  of  those  given  to  four  of  us,  only  ate  could  be  brought  beyond  the 
b*t  day'*  march ,  which  was  employed  to  carry  our  miserable  teat,  eight 
met  and  a  half  square,  of  the  same  description  and  but  little  larger  than  a 
accessory  text,  under  which  all  the  four  had  to  pig,  when  the  thermometer 
has  been  near  120". 

Most  of  the  officers  had  to  march  on  foot ;  a  few  only  had  the  good  for- 
tone  to  procure  some  old  hones  the  night  before  we  left  Rangoon,  but  we 
'    d  great  difficulty  in  keeping  them  alive,  for  want  of  men  to  take  a 

em;  while  grain  to  eat,  and  even  grass,  was  often  very  scarce.  IV 
of  the  buaiuess,  however,  is  to  coine,  as  there  is  no  chance  of  peace,  and 
'  "e  from  sickness.    Upwards  of  eighty  men 


them;  while  grain  to  eat,  and  even  grass,  was  often  very  scarce.  Theworst 
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Upwards 
nana  since  retmiary  ;  aigncy-esgnx  were  tent  away  to  ntaoras  about  tree 
week*  ago,  many  of  them  almost  in  a  dying  state;  and  forty —ron  an  new 
about  going  to  the  same  place.  We  have  this  day  103  in  hospital.  lot 
principal  disease  is  dysentery  and  a  sort  of  diarnaha,  which  wastes  the  men 
almost  to  shadows,  and  has  hitherto  been  very  seldom  cured,  change  of  air 
being  the  only  remedy.  No  less  than  nine  men  died  last  week ;  and  as  the 
Iriawaddy  has  overflown  its  banks,  and  inundated  the  country  round  USy 
we  may  expect  a  fearful  increase  to  onr  hospital  shortly;  and,  to  make  the 
imattei  worse,  there  is  not  a  bottle  of  wine  or  sago  in  the  medical  Mores; 
and  even  some  of  the  most  useful  and  necessary  medicine*  ire  net  to  be 
had. 

Our  officers  have  not  escaped  the  effects  of  the  climate,  there  being  now 
only  two  captains,  nine  subalterns,  and  two  surgeons  doing  duty,  or  scarcely 
more  than  one  per  company.  The  other  King's  regiments  here  hare  not 
suffered  so  much  by  sickness,  except  the  38th  and  47th.  Their  present 
strength,  in  short,  Is  as  follows :  1 3th  and  38th,  about  300  each ;  41st  and 
8Sth,  350  each;  47th  and  Royals,  550,  sick  included.  The  sepoys  have  also 
been  unhealthy  ;  and  the  mortality  among  the  hones  and  bullocks  has  been 
very  great :  102  of  the  former,  belonging  to  the  Body  Guard,  having  died 
in  one  month,  and  the  survivors  so  much  out  of  condition  tli&t  they  are  not 
fit  for  service,  at  least  at  present  The  Burmese  had  received  an  exagge- 
rated report  of  our  sickoeits,  and  an  army  of  15,000  or  'i0,000  wen  was  sent 
from  Ava  to  attack  us ;  but  they  appear  to  have  changed  their  mind,  as  the 
army  has  halted  fifty  miles  up  the  nver,  and  are  now  stockading  themselves; 
in  a  strong  position ;  but  whether  they  intend  attacking  us  afterwards,  re- 
mains to  be  proved.  As  for  an;  intelligence  of  their  intentions  being  dis- 
covered by  means  of  spies,  we  have  no  expectation  of  that, — that  branch  or 
the  service  being  very  sparingly  paid,  and  indeed  it  has,  at  no  period,  been 
of  any  nee. 

Prome  is  rather  a  large  place,  but  not  to  much  so  as  ere  expected.  It  i* 
surrounded  by  a  high  stockade,  perhaps  one  mile  and  a  half  in  circumfer- 
ence; but  the  houses  inside  are  a  miserable  collection  of  matted  walled  hut* 
somewhat  larger  than  those  in  Bengal,  raised  on  piles  two  feet  from  the 
ground,  and  having  for  a  floor  a  layer  of  small  bamboos  tied  close  together, 
but  thatched  very  neatly  with  long  jungle  grass.    The  troops  are  all  quar- 
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tered  outside  the  stockade,  except  one  Native  corps,  tome  on  the  banks  of 
the  river,  anil  others  on  the  hills  close  round,  which  is  by  for  the  healthiest 
place.  The  officers  in  genera!  were  obliged  to  build  houses  for  themselves, 
which  ww  no  easy  matter  at  first,  for  want  of  materials  and  workmen ;  bW 
many  of  the  Bnnnete  having,  after  some  time,  returned,  were  of  great 
assistance,  on  being  paid  each  one  rupee  a-day.  We  are  now,  tlierefora, 
very  snugly  lodged,  and  well  fed,  as  far  as  good  real  and  cow-beef  goes ;  but. 
Other  meat  is  not  to  be  seen.  Fowls  are  tolerably  plentiful,  at  a  rupee  each ; 
him)  vegetables,  such  as  brenjals  and  greens,  are  easily  procured.  Onrmess 
bad  the  precaution  to  order  a  good  Mock  of  brandy  and  wines,  biscnitsj 
cheese,  flour,  and  preserved  meats,  which  we  now  enjoy  at  a  reasonable 
rate ;  bat  other  regiments  ate  paying  forty  rupees  a  doien  for  bad  wine, 
and  fire  rupees  per  bottle  for  brandy  from  the  thorh  of  European  suttler* 
Pegn  pomes  are  .tolerably  plentiful,  though  of  an  indifferent  cast,  for  from 
eighty  to  300  rupees,  so  that  none  need  walk  from  Prome  that  chooses  to 
ride;  which  violent  exercise,  I  have  no  doubt,  knocked  up  several  of  those 
who  had  no  horses  from  Rangoon. 

It  is  said  here  that  the  army  wader  General  Morrison  is  ha  so  dreadful  a 
Halo  with  Jungle  fevers,  a*  to  have  scarcely  1000  men  fit  for  dmty,  oat  of 
7000.  If  this  should  aafortanatery  prove  true,  it  can  scarcely  be  surmised 
when  this  unfortunate  war  will  be  likely  to  terminate,  as  many  more  troops 
cannot  be  spared  from  Bengal  to  reinforce  them ;  and  without  their  assist- 
ance, mil  army,  in  its  weak  state,  cannot  do  much.  However,  the  BTth 
and  3000  Madras  sepoys,  and  a  regiment  of  cavalry,  are  expected  to  join  us 
before  the  campaign  opens.  Bat  boats  are  nearly  as  much  required  as  men, 
to  convey  provisions;  and  the  present  plan  of  the  Burmese,  it  is  rumoured, 
will  be  to  get  to  our  rear,  and  cut  off  the  communications  with  Rangoon,  on 
our  leaving  Proue;  and  it  will  bono  easy  matter  to  keep  the  river  clear  of 
them  for  600  miles,  from  Rangoon  to  Ummerapoora,  with  our  small  force. 
Indeed,  this  will  prove  an  unfortunate  war  for  the  Honourable  Com* 
pany,  the  expenses  being  immense,  and  the  country,  which  was  supposed 
"y  rien,  is  airv  *-■■■■ 


extremely  1Mb,  is  now  found  to  be  much  the  contrary,  and  can  never  repay 
the  cost  of  the  war.  Our  pme-money  is  not  expected  to  be  anything;  for 
though  thousands  of  cannon,  See.  have  been  taken,  they  are  not  worth  a 
rupee  each.  A  few  boats,  some  timber,  and  grain,  are  the  only  articles 
besides;  and  they  will  take  care  to  move  all  their  valuables  out  or  the  way 


Since  the  foregoing  was  written,  the  receipt,  la  thii  country, 
ofa  '  Calcutta  Gazette,'  of  the  31st  of  October,  has  firmigtiod  ns  with 
a  highly-interesting  and  detailed  account  of  the  negotiations  which 
appeals  to  be  taken  from  the  '  Bengal  Hurkaru.'  It  places  the 
conduct  of  the  Burmese  in  a  point  of  view  which  will  astonish  those 
who  have  been  in  the  habit  of  considering  them  as  mere  barbarians. 
The  courtesy  of  their  manners,  u  well  as  the  shrewdneas  of  their 
policy,  are  very  inconsistent  with  such  a  contemptuous  notion  of  oar 
opponents.  Nothing  could  be  more  conciliating  than  their  treatment 
of  the  Ambassadors,  and  no  line  of  policy  more  artful  than  to  protract 
the  negotiation,  by  which  they  must  know  very  well  they  will  in  every 
way  increase  our  embarrassment,  by  the  ever- devouring  expense  of 
our  armaments  against  them,  and  the  difficulty  of  meeting  the  ap- 
proaching campaign  in  Central  India,  with  another  war  on  our  hands. 
M2 
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If  they  persevere  in  this  course  for  a  few  mouths,  we  shall  not  be 
at  all  surprised  to  hear  of  Sir  A.  Campbell  coming  entirely  into  their 
terms,  or  of  being  compelled  to  withdraw,  with  or  without  a  settle- 
ment, that  the  troops  may  be  available  for  the  more  urgent  service  of 
defending  our  own  possessions.  That  each  are  our  present  prospects, 
the  reader  mutt  be  fully  convinced  by  reading  what  follows,  to  the 
Conclusion,     It  is  dated  from  Calcutta,  Oct.  31,  1825. 

Captain  Campbell,  Aide-de-C»mp  to  Major-General  Sir  Archibald  Camp- 
bell, K.C.B.,  commanding  the  forces  in  Ava,  arrived  in  town  on  Saturday 
evening,  with  despatches  from  Frome,  dated  the  Sth  inst. 

It  appears  that  the  British  Commissioners  reached  Nembeniiek  on  the 
evening  of  the  30th  ultimo,  where  the  ground  was  found  prepared  for  the 
encampment  of  the  respective  chiefs,  with  their  attendants,  and  a  lotoo,  or 
hall  of  audience,  erected  in  the  intermediate  space,  equidistant  from  the 
British  and  Burmese  lines.  At  a  few  minutes  before  two  o'clock,  on  the  2d 
instant,  two  Burmese  officers  of  rank  arrived  in  our  camp  to  conduct  Sir 
A.  Campbell  to-ihe  lotoo;  lieutenant-Colonel  Tidy  and  Lieutenant  Smith, 
R.  N.  were  despatched  at  the  same  time  to  the  Burmese  cantonment,  to  pay 
a  similar  compliment  to  the  Kee  Woougee.  At  two  o'clock,  Major-Gene- 
ral Sir  A.  Campbell  and  Commodore  Sir  J.Brisbane,  accompanied  by  their 
respective  suites,  proceeded  to  the  lotoo,  and  met  the  Burmese  commis- 
sioners, Kee  Woongee  and  Lay  Mayn  Worn,  entering  the  hall,  arrayed  in 
splendid  state  dresses.  After  much  shaking  of  bands,  the  whole  party 
being  seated  on  chairs,  Sir  A.Campbell  opened  the  conferences  with  an 
appropriate  address  to  the  Woongees,  who  replied  in  courteous  and  suit- 
able terms,  and  expressed  their  hope  that  the  first  day  of  their  acquaintance 
might  be  given  up  to  private  friendship,  and  the  consideration  of  public 
business  deferred  until  the  next  meeting.  .This  was  readily  assented  to, 
and  a  desultory  conversation  then  ensued,  in  the  course  of  which  the 
Woongees  conducted  themselves  in  the  most  polite  and  conciliatory  man- 
ner, inquiring  after  the  latest  news  from  England,  die  State  of  the  King's 
health,  &c.  be.,  and  offering  to  accompany  Sir  A.  Campbell  to  Rangoon, 
England,  or  wherever  be  might  point  out. , 

On  the  following  day,  the  appointed  meeting  took  place,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  discussing  formally  the  terms  of  peace. 

In  the  discussions  which  took  place  on  this  important  occasion,  the 
principal  object  of  the  Woongees  was  to  persuade  the  British  Commissioners 
to  withdraw  the  demands  for  territorial  cessions,  and  indemnification  for 
the  expenses  of  the  war.  They  dwelt  at  some  length  on  the  Chinese  war, 
which  bad  terminated  (they  said)  without  exaction  or  permanent  sacrifices 
on  either  part, 'and  the  two  countries  had  ever  since  lived  in  peace  and 
friendship.  Finding  that  no  material  relaxation  could  be  obtained  In  the 
terms  originally  offered,  the  Woongees  changed  their  tone,  and  requested 
a  prolongation  of  the  armistice,  to  enable  them  to  refer  to  their  Court  on 
points  of  so  much  importance.  This  request  was  granted,  and  an  extension 
of  the  armistice  was  accordingly  agreed  upon  until  the  2d  of  November. 
Before  parting,  an  exchange  of  prisoners  was  proposed  by  Sir  A.  Campbell, 
and  assented  to.  The  Burmese  Commissioners  promised  that  the  whole  of 
the  British  and  American  subjects  in  their  hands  should  be  liberated,  and 
sent  to  the  British  head-quarters  without  delay ;  requesting  that  the  Rajahs 
ofMergui  and  Tavoy,  with  their  followers,  now  at  this  Presidency,  might  be 
given  up  in  return. 

Sir  A.  Campbell,  having  invited  the  Burmese  Commissioners  to  dine 
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with  Kim  on  the  following  day,  at  twelve  o'clock,  on  the  4th  instant,  a  re- 
past was  served  up  in  the  Lotoo,  now  converted  into  a  banquet! og-hall. 
The  Woongees,  Atawoons,  and  Woondocks,  twelve  in  number,  were 
punctual  in  their  attendance,  and  did  ample  justice  to  the  dinner,  i    "*" " 


course  of  which  a  bumper  was  drank  to  the  health  of  the  King  and  Royal 
Fiuuily  of  Atb-  Hie  Burmese  Commissioners  appeared  to  be  much  de- 
lighted with  the  attention  they  experienced ;  observing,  that  the  meeting  of 


the  chiefs  of  the  two  contending  armies  at  a  public 
midst  of  war,  was  an  extraordinary  proof  of  mutual  good  faith  and  confi- 
dence, and  worthy  of  two  tuck  great  and  civilized  natiotu,  who,  they  hoped, 
would  never  encounter  each  other  again  in  arms. 

Further  negotiations  and  proceedings  were  of  course  suspended,  until 
the  decision  of  the  Court  of  At  a  should  be  known  on  the  communications 
made  by  it*  Commissioners. 

The  dmatdict  state,  that  the  army  at  Prome  continues  in  excellent 
health,  and  is  well  supplied  with  provisions  and  cattle. 

We  have  received  intelligence  from  the  Dooab,  so  late  as  the  second 

-  week  in  October;  and  from  it  we  learn,  the  Commissariat  had  received 
.  orders  to  provide  at  Agra  and  Muttra  for  an  army  of  twenty-five  thousand 

men.  The  Meernt  force,  it  is  stated,  was  in  readiness  to  move  at  a  moment's 
warning.  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe  was  expected  at  Agra  on  the  13th  October. 
We  also  learn  the  following  particulars  relating  to  military  movements  : 
The  6th,  18th,  and  60lh  Native  Infantry  were  on  their  march  to  Agra;  the 
32d,  37th,  and  41st,  to  Muttra;  the  15th  toMeerat ;  and  the  31st  to  Delhi. 
The  corps  at  Mynpooree,  Aligurh,  he.,  would,  it  was  supposed,  be  relieved 
by  extra  regiments,  which  liave  moved  towards  the  field  of  action.  We 
believe  this  intelligence  may  be  considered  authentic. 

Force  in  Arkacax. 
The  account*  from  this  place,  public  and  private,  continue  to  give 
the  meat  deplorable  picture  of  the  sickness  and  mortality  among  our 
troop*.  '  The  following  is  an  extract  of  a  private  letter  from  a  gentle- 
man serving  in  that  quarter,  addressed  to  his  mother  in  this  country  : 
i     Arracan,  Axg.  30, 1B25.— I  hare  hitherto  escaped  the  fever  so  alarmingly 

-  .prevalent  in  Arracan  at  present,  as  to  threaten  the  total  destruction  of  this 
army.  ,  In  May  last,  more  than  120  officers  were  with  this  force  in  good 
health ;  nineteen  have  died,  sixty-three  have  gone  away  on  medical  leave, 
and  the  remainder  are  mostly  convalescents;  of  the  troops  6000  are  in 
hospitals;  there  are  not  1000  men,  with  the  army,  "  fit  for  duty." 
All  the  officers  of  Gardner's  Horse  have  gone  away  sick,  except  one; 
all  die  men  are  in   hospital,  save  fifty-three,  and  even  these  are  poor 

-emaciated  convalescents,  totally  unfit  for  any  active  duty.  In  our  corps 
.alone,  .113  fighting  men,  and  124  camp-foUowers,  have  already  died; 
-the  two  next  months  are  considered  the  most  unhealthy,  and  what  will 
become  of  this  army  I  cannot  conjecture;  if  the  season  does  not  bo- 
'  come  worse,  we  shall  lose  one-third  of  the  force,  and  the  remainder  will 
not  be  fit  for  service  for  months  to  come.  Three  Brigadier  Generals  have 
'been  sent  away  sick,  and  the  privates  of  the  two  European  regiments  are 
"buried  at  the  rate  of  sevenper  diem ;  there  is  not  1000  Europeans  with  the 
army.  The  whole  of  the  Commissariat  camels  are  dead,  and  the  bullocks 
are  dying  at  the  rate  of  100  daily;  there  has  been  a  great  mortality  amongst 
the  elephants,  and  three-fifths  of  our  regimental  horses  have  died.    Such 
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is  the  destructive  nature  of  the  climate,  that  neither  roan  not  beast  can  with- 
stand its  baneful  effects.  If  it  does  not  kill  a  man  outright,  he  is  ruined 
either  in  constitution  or  purse.  Very  few  officers  have  a  servant  to  attend 
them ;  some  have  30  or  40  servants,  and  every  one  sick  ;  it  is  utterly  im- 
possible to  feed  the  sick ;  burying  the  dead  is  out  of  the  question.  Tbe 
riner  is  full  of  dead  bodies ;  and  the  stench  alone  is  sufficient  to  kill  the 
survivors.  Keeping  our  Native  troops  In  such  a  situation,  will  render  the 
Government  exceedingly  unpopular  with  the  sepoys,  and  do  more  harm 
than  the  mutiny  last  year  at  Barrackpore.  We  have  only  had  two  days 
without  rain  since  the  commencement  of  May.  Another  campaisn  is  in- 
evitable ;  but  this  force  is  completely  crippled ;  the  "  physical"  19  gone, 
and  taken  nearly  all  the  "  moral"  with  it ;  and  as  for  the  "  materiel,  it  is 
all  damp,  decomposed,  and  rusty;  offensive  operations,  in  this  quarter, 
must  be  carried  on  by  fresh  troops.  One  officer  has  to  do  the  duty  of  the 
Adjutant,  Commanding  Officer,  Second  in  Command,  tec.  &c.  &c.  All  the 
clerks,  vakeels,  and  assistants  of  every  description,  being  sick,  t  hare 
not  a  moment's  rest. 

A  discovery  has  been  made,  u  to  the  in!  and  navigation  of  the  lower 
pert  of  the  Burmese  territories,  which  might  have  been  of  greet  um, 
if  known  at  an  earlier  period  of  the  war.  It  is,  that  a  passage  exists, 
into  the  Irrawaddy,  by  what  is  called  the  Goa  river,  which  enters  on 
the  west-side  of  the  Arfacan  coast,  about  100  miles  on  this  aide  of 
Cape  Negmia,  or,  in  lat.  17°  35"  N.  A  vessel  may  reach  the  en- 
trance of  this  passage  in  four  or  five  days  from  the  Sand  heads  ;  and 
then  there  is  almost  a  straight  course  to  Prome,  not  distant  more 
than  eighty  miles ;  so  that  it  Lord  Amherst  had  not  commenced  the 
war  so  precipitately,  as  to  afford  no  time  for  ascertaining  the  nature 
of  the  country  to  be  invaded,  it  is  thought  a  division  of  the  expe- 
dition from  Bengal  might  hare  reached  Prome,  as  soqo  as  that  from 
Madras  reached  Rangoon;  and,  consequently,  by  a  sudden  at- 
tack on  both  about  the  same  time,  they  might  have  accomplished  at 
once  what  has  been  the  laborious  result  of  two  or  three  ruinous  cam- 
paigns I  Besides,  by  such  a  sudden  onset,  taking  by  surprise  two  of 
their  principal  cities  at  once,  we  should  hare  struck  such  terror  into 
the  Burmese  Empire,  as  to  be  able  to  dictate  our  Own  terms.  Bat 
the  unseasonable  and  ill-concerted  course  of  operations  pursued  hat 
given  them  every  advantage.  Seeing  us  not  prepared  or  able  to- 
follow  up  our  blows,  they  hare  had  full  time  to  recover  from  the  first 
panic  of  invasion ;  and  now  experience  haa  taught  them  that  to  repel 
it,  they  have  only  to  protract  the  war  till  our  troops,  exposed  to  every 
hardship,  moulder  away  with  fatigue,  famine,  and  disease.  The  Goa 
river  has  the  great  advantage  of  being  tar  more  accessible,  at  all 
seasons  of  the  year,  than  the  Rangoon  or  Bassein  branch  of  the  Irra- 
waddy. In  either  monsoon,  any  vessel  may  reach  the  Goa  river  in  fivo 
days  from  the  mouth  of  the  Hooghley. 

The  following  letter  from  Artacan  River,  dated  October  15,  1825, 
has  already  appeared  in  the  public  prints,  but  we  add  it  here  to  con- 
firm the  general  accuracy  of  our  private  information  1— - 

The  last  two  months  have  been  particularly  unhealthy  to  all  ranks  and 
description  of  persons,  Native  as  well  as  European,  and  indeed  no  thinking 
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man  would  reasonably  expect  il  to  be  otherwise.  The  .station  of  the  ship- 
ping is  in  a  sort  or  morass,  twenty  -five  miles  from  the  sea,  and  about  the  - 
same  distance  from  the  town  of  Arracan,  in  just  sufficient  water  and  mild  to 
float  them,  surrounded  with  marshy  swamps  for  at  least  forty  miles  in  all 
directions,  Covered  with  rank  noxious  jungle,  the  branches  of  which  almost 
much  the  Teasel.  It  if.  to  thick  that  it  is  unpenetrable  to  man,  even  if  ha 
had  a  firm  footing  or  ground  to  stand  on,  and  is  swarming  with  venomous 
reptiles,  water  snakes,  alligators,  leopards,  tigers,  and  other  beasts  of  prey. 
More  Ulan  half  the  army  have  already  fallen  victims  to  the  pestilential 
effluvia  emitted  from  such  a  pregnant  source  of  disease ;  and,  conformably 
to  the  disgusting  superstition  of  the  Hindoos,  their  dead  bodies  ale  all 
thrown  naked  into  the  river,  and  float  up  and  down  in  shoals,  exposed  (now 
the  rains  are  over)  to  the  homing  rays  of  a  tropical  tun :  so  that  it  is  almost 
a  miracle,  I  think,  that  we  have  so  many  in  health,  attached  to  the  expedi- 
tion :  indeed,  the  deaths  and  sickness  among  the  shipping  latterly  have 
been  very  serious.  On  mustering  the  different  regiments  on  the  1st  of  this 
month  at  Arracan,  the  Wrongest,  I  am  informed,  mustered  only  76  perfectly 
effective  men,  and  on*  regiment  mustered  one  man — a  corporal.  More  than 
half  of  the  officers  have  gone  round  in  transports  to  Calcutta,  in  hopes  of 
recovering ;  among  whom  are  the  commander  of  the  flotilla,  and  the  com- 
mander-in-chief of  (he  army,  General  Morrison,  who  sails  to-day.  A  few 
days  ago.  an  order  was  received  from  the  Supreme  Government  at  Calcutta, 
fo  embark  all  the  Madras  troops  remaining  alive  here,  and  convey  them  to 
their  homes  on  the  Coromaudel  coast.  We  were  accordingly,  with  nine 
ether  transports,  fitted  and  victualled  as  a  troop-ship,  and  expected  to  em- 
bark and  tail  from  this  charnel-house  on  the  9th;  but  il  appears  we  are 
inseetaed  by  our  spies  that  the  Burmese,  knowing  our  sickly  state,  are 
rapidly  marching;  from  their  healthy  hills  to  attack  us  in  our  entrenchments* 
and  to  endeavour  with  their  war-boats  to  destroy  the  shipping.  We  none  of 
us  think  they  are  at  ill  likely  to  succeed,  although  we  are  so  weak ;  but  the 
report  has  pot  a  stop  to  the  embarkation,  and  we  we  now  anxiously  waiting 
the  event,  and  hourly  expecting  reinforcements. 

We  lately  gave  an  extract  from  a  private,  letter,  written  by  an  offi- 
cer at  Arracan,  describing  the  miserable  condition  of  the  British  force 
'lere  with  sickness,  and  expressing  some  surpru 

*  place  did  not  rise  up  some  dark  night  and  c 
an  achievement  as  he  considered  extremely  easy.  From  a  private 
letter  since  received,  which  we  understand  has  excited  a  very  strong 
sensation  at  the  India  House,  it  appears  that  this  was  on  the  point 
of  being  effected.  The  following  baa  been  communicated  to  us  as  the 
substance- of  it: — 

That  a  conspiracy  bad  been  formed  by  the  Mughs  and  Burmese  to  sur- 
round the  British  officers'  bouses  at  Arracan,  By  signal,  at  midnight, 
to  assassinate  the  whole  of  them,  and  set  the  town  on  fire ;  that  the  plot 
had  been  discovered  by  the  Govemor-Gencral's  Agent  two  days  prior  to  its 
being  carried  into  effect,  by  a  placard  in  the  house  of  one  of  the  Muglis, 
where  the  Agent  went  at  twelve  o'clock  at  night,  and  found  between  300  and 
400  of  the  conspirators  assembled  and  in  consultation,  the  whole  ef  whom 
fled  on  bis  approach. 

The  placard  purported  to  be  a  proclamation  from  the  King  of  Ava, 
stating,  that  he  was  advancing  with  00,000  men  to  retake  the  place,  offering 
pardon  and  protection  to  those  who  would  return  to  their  allegiance  within 
fifteen  days,  and  threatening  them  with  the  fate  of  the  British  in  case  of 
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non-compliance,  which  mi  to  have  been  dreadful  in  the  extreme.    It  also 
stated  thai  sickness  prevailed  to  an  alarming  extent. 
Central  India. 

Every  successive  account  received  for  several  mouths  past,  since  the 
news  of  the  death  of  Sir  David  Ochterlony,  or  rather  since  the  insult 
thrown  upon  his  measures  by  the  Indian  Government,  has  regularly 
put  us  in  possession  of  some  new  net,  showing  that  the  confederacy 
of  the  Native  Powers,  in  Central  India,  so  unwisely  prevented  from 
being  crushed  iu  the  bud,  has  been  rapidly  spreading  more  and  more 
widely.  First,  it  was  Bhurtpare  alone  which  raised  the  head  of  rebel- 
lion ;  next,  we  heard  of  other  neighbouring  states  joining  it,  and  in 
our  last  Number  stated,  that  the  British  Resident  had  been  obliged 
to  leave  the  fort  of  Jeypore ;  and  now  we  learn  that  the  spirit  of  dis- 
affection has  manifested  itself  so  far  west  as  Ajinere.  It  is  stated  in 
a  Bombay  paper,  under  date  of  October  8th,  that 

Accounts  from  the  upper  provinces  mention  that  the  political  agent  had 
been  obliged  to  leave  Aimere,  and  that  the  Nusaeenibad  field  force  would  pro- 
bably have  to  move  in  that  direction.  TTie  Bhurtpore  people  continued 
restless,  and  kept  out  troops  on  the  alert. 

The  following  is  an  extract  of  a  letter  from  an  intelligent  corre- 
spondent in  Bengal,  dated  on  the  28th  of  October  last : 

Sir  David  Ochterlony's  predictions  respecting  Bhurtpore  have  been  more 
than  fulfilled.  The  usurper,  Doorjun  Lai,  and  his  brother,  Hahadeo  Sing, 
have  been  lighting  almost  ever  since  Sir  David's  bauds  were  tied  by  Lord 
Amherst,  and  many  lives  have  been  lost,  to  the  great  scandal  and  disgrace 


of  the  paramount  sovereign.  Alt  this  blood  is  on  our  Ooveroor-GeoersTa 
lad :  for  not  a  drop  would  have  been  shed,  if  Sir  David's  proceedings  had 
it  been  interrupted.     A  large  army  is  now  collecting,  to  back  Sir  Charles 


Metcalfe's  arbitration  of  tbeff  disputes ;  and  the  possibility  is,  that  untjua 
lined  submission  to  the  terms  prescribed  by  him  will  prevent  a  siege.  Siege 
or  no  siege,  however,  Lord  Combennere  intends  to  see  the  troops  himself. 
He  will  have  under  him  Major-Genera] a  Reynell  and  Nicolls.  Sir  Gabriel 
Martindell,  not  having  been  included  in  these  arrangements,  hai  retimd. 
We  have  not  yet  heard  of  the  termination  of  Sir  Archibald  Campbell's  forty 
days'  armistice.  When  or  what  will  be  the  end  of  this  accursed  Burmese 
war,  is  as  doubtful  as  ever. 

Madras. 

The  following  is  the  substance  of  a  letter  lately  received  from 
Southern  India : 

The  news  we  get  here  from  Arracan  is  of  the  most  distressing  nature ;  it 
States,  that  the  Madras  10th  N.  I.  have  270  men  in  hospital,  and  that  the 
Bengal  49th  have  not  one  man  fit  for  duty ;  all  the  regiments  have  suffered 
more  or  less  from  the  effects  of  climate.  On  looking  at  deaths  that  take  place, 
we  always  find  three  or  four  officers  deed  at  Arracan ;  it  is  so  unhealthy 
now  that  they  are  about  to  evacuate  the  place.  A  letter  to  an  officer  here, 
from  one  at  Donabew  states,  that  they  are  living  on  the  ramparts,  and  the 
interior  of  the  stocksde  is  one  complete  lake ;  and  thai  Europeans  die  there 
very  fast ;  that  they  get  nothing  but  their  rations.  He  says,  that  Sir  A. 
Campbell  has  sent  a  flag  of  truce  to  Ava,  and  that  the  order  has  been  re- 
ceived at  Chittagong  for  the  counter-inarch  of  one  of  the  regiments  there, 
and  of  the  49th  from  Arracan,  but  this  news  is  not  confirmed  yet.  '  Prome 
is  still  the  head  quarters,  and  people  here,  who  have  been  al  the  place,- 
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seem  to  think,  that  should  a  movement  be  intended,  it  will  not  take -place 
before  November. 

I  suppose  that  you  have  not  yet  heard  of  the  serious  disturbance  which 
has  taken  place  at  Cutch;  the  Scinds  have  for  some  time  past  been  commit- 
ting depredations  there,  by  plundering  the  Natives  in  small  parties,  but 
about  a  month  ago  a  body  of  some  thousands  were  seen  encamped  between 
Anjar  and  the  fort  of  Booge,  where  the  Company's  troops  are  stationed  ; 
these  were  beat  back  again,  but  since  that  several  bodies  of  infantry  and 
cavalry  have  been  seen  crossing  tile  Run ;  the  consequence  is,  that  H.M.  6th 
infantry  and  4th  dragoons,  with  two  troops  of  European  horse-artillery, 
and  six  Native  corps,  have  marched  for  Booge ;  it  is  generally  thought  that 
there  will  be  a  good  deal  of  fighting  before  the  business  is  settled.  The 
light  force  received-  orders  the  day  before  yesterday  to  hold  itself  in  readi- 
ness to  march  at  a  moment's  warning  upon  secret  service,  but  it  is  pretty 
well  known  that  it  is  to  be  against  the  Colapoor  Baja,  who  has  been  taking 
some  villages  tributary  to  the  Rajah  of  Vatarah,  for  which  breach  of  treaty 
he  is  to  lose  his  country. 

Bombat. 

Some  time  moat  elapse  before  we  can  expect  to  hear  any  decisive 
intelligence  from  this  quarter  as  to  the  result  of  the  military  opera- 
tions) on  the  northern  frontier.  It  appears,  by  the  late  account*,  that 
the  ships  with  troop*  destined  for  Mandaree  had  made  a  slow  pas- 
sage, detained,  perhaps,  by  unfavourable  winds.  An  article  in  a  Bom- 
bay paper,  under  date  the  15th  of  October,  reports, "(how  far  cor- 
rectly or  incorrectly  time  alone  can  determine,)  that— 

By  the  last  accounts  every  thing  was  quiet  on  the  north-east  frontier.  It. 
was  reported  that  the  Scindians  had  attacked  Nugher  Parkur,  but  had  been  - 
repulsed.  As  this  is  the  principal  haunt  of  the  plundering  hordes,  if  the 
above  report  is  true,  it  shows  a  disposition  on  the  part  of  Ameers  to  prevent 
them  firming  for  the  future  an  asylum  in  any  part  of  their  territories,  or 
those  of  their  tributary  chiefs. 

His  Majesty's  4th  dragoons,  a  troop  of  horse  artillery,  and  the  8th  regi- 
ment native  infantry,  marched  from  Kaira  for  Cutch  on  the  3d  of  October. 

We  are  sorry  to  say  that  no  rain  had  fallen  in  Cutch  since  the  3d  of 
August,  and  the  crops  are  in  consequence  completely  burnt  up.  The  same 
had  happened  in  some  parts  of  Kattywar,  so  that  this  is  now  the  third  year 
these  unfortunate  countries  have  been  eiposed  to  great  distress  from  a 
scarcity  of  grain. 

In  another  part  of  our  present  Number,  will  be  found  an  elaborate 
Judgment  delivered  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  "Bombay,  by  Sir  Edward 
West,  the  Chief  Justice,  in  the  case  of  a  native  Indian,  to  whom  be 
has  administered  justice.  We  invite  our  readers'  especial  attention 
to  the  proceedings  of  this  firm  and  upright  Judge ;  they  deserve  to  be 
cheered  and  encouraged  by  all  just  men,  here  or  elsewhere,  to  support 
him  under  the  painful  duty  of  filling  hla  high  office  as  becomes  a  man. 

The  case  in  question  was  hanging  over  the  head  of  the  defendant 
for  four  years  and  a  half,  without  any  possibility  of  the  defendants 
pushing  it  on  or  bringing  it  to  trial,  the  king  being  the  prosecutor. 

It  was  spun  out  to  a  long  duration  in  the  hearing ;  five  days  were 
expended  on  the  part  of  the  king ;  above  three  days  and  a  half  in 
proving  the  case ;  and  one  day  and  «  half  on  the  evidence  in  answer 
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to  tlio  defendant's  com,  and  the  reply  of  the  Advocate-General. 
Three  Jays  were  occupied  in  proving  die  defendant's  case.  The  costs 
must  have  been  enormous,  as  the  counsel  require  fresh  fees  every  daj  ; 
and  all  these  coats  fall  upon  the  defendant,  though  he  obtained  a  ver- 
dict, m  the  king  never  pays  coats  I 

The  mode  in  which  the  case  wis  conducted  by  the  Advoeatc-Gene- 
ml  wm  exceedingly  objectionable;  much  the  greatest  part  of  the  time 
consumed  was  occupied  in  tendering  evidence  which  no  hamster  just 
called  to  the  Bar  in  this  country  would  venture  to  offer  even  to  the 
most  insignificant  Court  of  Quarter-Sessions. 

The  conduct  of  the  Bombay  Government  was  highly  indecent  in 
employing  a  person  (Captain  Robertson)  who  was  interested,  expect- 
ing, m  be  expressed  himself,  &  share  of  the  prize-money  "  if  then 
were  any  going,"  and  who  was  also  a  witness  in  the  cause,  to  conduct 
the  prosecution. 

The  conduct  of  Captain  Robertson  himself,  as  mentioned  in  the  re- 
port of  the  case,  was  quite  in  unison  with  that  of  his  employers,  as  he 
is  said  to  have  stationed  a  Native  in  Court  to  take  notes  for  nun,  after 
he  had,  as  a  witness  in  the  cause,  been  directed,  with  the  other  wit- 
nesses, to  withdraw  until  called  to  be  examined. 

Snob  is  the  influence  of  the  Government  over  the  Press  in  Bombay, 
that  though  a  copy  of  the  Judgment  in  question  was  sent  to  the  Editor 
of  the  '  Courier,  the  Gazette  of  the  Government,  for  publication,  nei- 
ther that  paper,  nor  either  of  the  others,  would  insert  it. 

On  the  subject  of  the  Press  at  Bombay,  we  have  received  some  very 
instructive  documents,  in  the  shape  of  affidavits,  as  to  the  actual  pro- 
prietors of  the  newspapers  there,  in  conformity  with  the  regulation  of 
Sir  Edward  West,  minted  in  our  last.  The  great  length  of  the  Judg- 
ment in  the  case  of  the  Native,  and  other  long-delayed  matter,  com- 
pel us  to  postpone  these  affidavits,  of  which  we  shall  give  an  account 
in  our  next ;  as  well  as  of  a  most  important  exposure  of  the  system  of 
Bombay  police— the  establishment  of  the  Small  Cause  Court — and 
other  matters,  which  painful  and  embarrassing  occupations  of  another 
kind  have  necessarily  delayed  longer  than  we  wished. 

PERSIA. 

The  following  is  an  instance  of  the  cruel  oppressions  practised  under 
a  despotic  Government,  and  the  summary  justice  which  sometimes 
overtakes  them.  Though  such  barbarous  punishments  strike  ter- 
ror at  the  time,  they  are  too  uncertain  and  unequally  distributed  to 
afford  protection  to  the  people  against  similar  outrages : 

A  communication  from  Persia  narrates  the  circumstances  of  an  atrocious 
murder  at  Ispahan.  The  deed  was  committed  on  the  body  of  Simon  Hyra- 
piat,  a  respectable  Armenian,  by  the  orders  of  Uajee  Hashim  Khan,  the 
Oust  ofatribeofShirhooees.  The  scene  of  me  outrage  was  the  convent  of 
Jnlpha,one  of  the  suburbs  of  Ispahan.  M.  Hyrapiet  was  first  seised  by  the 
servants  of  the  Khan,  and  forcibly  tied  up  at  the  gate  of  the  convent.  The 
Bishop  of  the  religious  establishment  solicited  pardon  in  vain,  be  and  the 
other  clergymen  being  driven  back  into  the  church,  whilst  the  hapless  vic- 
tim was  snot  with  a  musket.    The  head  was  thrown  into  a  pit,  and  the 
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body  mutilated.    The  following  is  an,  extract  of  a  letter  alluding  .to  tbU 
atrocity: 

"Iun  happy  to  send  you  the  intelligence  of  the  arrival  of  the  King  of 
Persia,  at  Ispahan.  His  Majesty  entered- the  city  with  great  honours,  and 
visited  Julpha  on  Easter  Sunday.  Almost  his  first  act  was  to  cause  the  arrest 
of  Hajee  mshim,  who  was  brought  into  his  presence  bound  in  fetters.  The 
King,  after  having  previously  investigated  the  matter,  and  found  Hajee 
guilty  of  the  most  savage  crimes,  ordered  him  to  be  exposed  on  the  rack, 
and  the  severest  torture  inflicted  upon  him.  He  accordingly  suffered  the 
utmost  rigour  of  the  law,  his  beard  was  shaved  without  water,  and  with  a 
blunt  raaor,  his  nose  was  slit  open,  and  a  black  cord  passed  through  it,  he 
was  placed  on  an  ass,  holding  the  tail,  and  carried  through  all  the  bazaars, 
amidst  the  ridicule  of  the  spectators  ;  he  underwent  the  severe  punishment 
of  the  bastinado  on  the  main  road  Ghaysery,  his  eyes  were  plucked  out,  his 
ears  cut  off,',  his  body  branded  with  red-hot  iron,  and  he  was  compelled  to  ■ 
eat  his  own  ordure. 

Singapore. 
It  was  recently;  stated  in  the  '  Singapore  Chronicle,'  that  an  Ameri- 
can vessel,  which  was  found  partly  laden  with  arms,  had  been  seized 
by  a  British  man-of-war.  The  ground  of  this  proceeding  seems  to 
hare  bees  an  apprehension  lest  they  should  strengthen  the  hands 
of  our  enemies.  But  we  cannot  help  thinking  this  interference 
with  an  American  a  very  injudicious  measure,  when  it  is  well  known 
that  all  vessels,  British  as  well  as  foreign,  have  had  every  opportunity 
for  many  years  past  of  supplying  the  Burmese  with  arms  and  ammu- 
nition of  every  description.  Vessels  trading  from  Calcutta  itself,  fre- 
quently, we  are  informed,  conveyed  them  in  large  quantities  to  Ran- 
goon. From  the  observations  of  the  intelligent  Editor  of  the  '  Singa- 
pore Chronicle,'  it  was  plain  that  the  measure  was  considered  there  as 
any  thing  but  necessary  or  useful.  A  letter  from  that  place,  dated  on 
the  90th  of  August  last,  from  which  the  following  is  extracted,  con- 
tains some  remarks  on  the  subject : 

Yon  will  see  by  the  '  Singapore  Chronicle'  that  some  writer  has  been 
taking  the  liberW  of  commenting  upon  some  of  your  articles  regarding  this 
part  of  the  worn.  That  the  individual  who  has  done  thi«  did  not  set  you  right, 
and  expos*  the  hollow  pretensions  with  which  Sir  Stamford  Raffles  has  de- 
ceived the  people  of  England,  is,  I  suspect,  not  his  fault ;  perhaps  he  dared 
not  descant  upon  the  system  of  puffing  which  that  officer  has  followed  with 
so  much  assiduity  and  success.  One  instance  will,  however,  be  sufficient  to 
satisfy  you  that  be  is  undeserving  of  the  unqualified  praises  which  you  have 
thought  proper  to  bestow  on  him,  and  which  T  have  no  doubt  you  believed 
that  ha  merited.  Be  declared  the  Port  of  Singapore  a  free  port;  and,  at 
the  same  moment,  ordered  and  authorized  the  Master  Attendant  (hit  raw 
brothcr-m-lain)  to  levy  a  duty  for  anchorage  on  all  vessels,  European  and 
Native,  touching  at  the  port  for  any  purpose  1  This  would  have  been  very  well, 
had  the  said  duty  been  paid  into  the  public  treasury.  But  no  I  it  was  pocketed 
by  die  Master  Attendant,  and  no  account  of  it  rendered  to  Government  at 
all.  Joit,  like  this,  are  common  enough  in  India ;  in  the  present  instance., 
the  departure  of  Sir  Stamford  was  fatal  to  it,  and  the  first  act  of  Mr.  Craw- 
ford was  the  total  abolition  of  the  duty ;  by  which  the  port  wss  really  mode 
tree. 

One  of  the  late  Numbers  of  the  '  Singapore  Chronicle'  contains  a  short 
paragraph  about  the  seiiure  of  an  American  ship.   This  circumstance  is  one 
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deserving  of  some  notice  from  you:  the  Editor  could  not  probably  say  more 
upon  the  subject  than  he  has  done,  but  it  would  have  been  well  if  he  hid 
noticed  the  impossibility  of  preventing  the  Americana  (if  the;  are  to  dis- 
posed) from  trading  with  Singapore.  The  situation  of  the  settlement,  sur- 
rounded on  all  side*  by  numerous  islands  and  convenient  harbours,  render* 
it  extremely  easy  for  vessels  to  lie  amongst  them,  and  conduct  trade  to  any 
extent,  without  ever  entering  the  Singapore  harbour.  The  vessel  which  has 
now  been  seized  was  not  suffered  to  stop  here,  but  sent  on  immediately  to 
Calcutta,  where  the  case  will  be  decided.  It  however  involves  matters  of 
considerable  importance,  and  will  probably,  in  the  end,  become  a  subject  of 
discussion  between  the  nations,  as  the  right  of  search  on  the  high  seas,  is  a 
subject  on  which  the  Americans  have  always  entertained  much  jealousy. 
The  feeling  which  the  case  has  excited  here  is  a  general  one  of  regret  and 
resentment,  and  I  think  with  some  reason.  It  is  seldom  that  we  are  visited 
by  any  of  his  Majesty's  ships,  and  it  is  hard  that  men  who  ought  to  be  the 
protectors  of  our  commerce,  should  prove  the  disturbers  of  it.  This  same 
man-of-war  has  done  more  harm  by  passing  through  our  harbour  than  all 
the  pirates  in  the  Malayan  Archipelago  would  have  done  in  twenty  years. 
The  American  had  a  valuable  cargo,  and  4500  dollars  in  specie. 
Betjcooles. 

Some  of  our  readers  must  feel  interested  in  knowing  what  has  been 
the  fate  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  place  since  it  ceased  to  be  a  British 
dependency.  According  to  the  accounts  received,  upon  the  transfer 
to  the  Dutch  being  carried  into  effect,  trade  was  quite  at  a  stand, 
and  property  bad  fallen  full  80  per  cent. ;  one  of  the  best  houses  in 
the  place,  with  a  mortgage  of  4000  rupees  on  it,  and  which  sold 
formerly  for  6000  rupees  beyond  that  sum,  was  put  up  to  auction  and 
did  not  get  an  offer;  200  head  of  government  cattle  were  sold  at  tan 
dollars  each ;  they  were  worth  twenty-four.  The  convicts  and  stores 
were  to  go  to  Penang  and  Singapore.  The  troops  and  officers  to 
Bengal  direct.  The  civil  servants  to  Singapore,  on  their  present 
salaries,  to  await  further  orders.  The  furniture  and  live-stock  to  be 
sold.  Every  thing  was' packed  up,  and  the  whole  were  ready  to  abut  the 
moment  the  Dutch  made  their  appearance.  It  wag  supposed  that  not 
more  tban  fifteen  families  would  remain,  including  merchants  and 
those  pensioned  by  the  Honourable  Company.  One  vessel  has  brought 
round  120  convicts,  and  some  military  stores  to  Penang.  The 
Horatio,  which  arrived  there  on  the  18th,  brought  eighty  convicts. 
Netherlands   India. 

The  accounts  from  Batavia,  down  to  about  the  middle  of  November, 
were  still  unfavourable.  The  most  gloomy  anticipations  prevailed  with 
respect  to  the  opening  of  the  next  season,  as  the  Native  Powers,  though 
repulsed  in  the  field,  were  by  no  means  broken  or  subdued.  The  fol- 
lowing are  extracts  of  letters,  dated  the  7th  and  8th  of  November : 

When  I  last  wrote,  I  was  in  hopes  that  every  thing  was  nearly  settled ; 
however,  the  insurgents  are  still  in  great  force,  and  have  beeu  fighting  hard 
for  their  independence;  they  have  uncontrolled  possession  of  a  great  part 
of  the  Lolo  and  Djocjo  provinces,  and  are  likely  to  keep  so  for  some  time, 
-  as  the  Dutch  have  no  force  to  subdue  them ;  and  without  speedy  resources. 
of  both  men  and  money,  I  think  it  will  soon  be  worse.    General  De  Kock 
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ta  tryicg  to  negotiate  with  the  Chiefs,  Dupo  Negira  and  Manceboomie,  but 
they  are  T«n  stubborn.  They  seem  to  have  adopted  the  most  effectual 
kind  of  warfare—- to  harass  the  Dutch  ;  for  as  soon  as  a  force  is  sent  against 
them  they  partially  disperse,  and  form  a  large  body  in  a  different  part  of  the 
country.  The  whole  of  the  eastern  part  of  the  island  may  now  be  considered 
in  a  state  of  revolution,  and  as  the  tains  are  now  commencing,  the  Dutch 
can  only  act  on  the  defensive.. 

General  De  Kock  has  not  reduced  Dipo  Nigoro,  and  as  the  rains  are  now 
setting  in,  we  do  not  think  any  thing  decisive  can  be  done  this  season.  In 
the  mean  time,  however,  troops  may  be  daily  expected  from  Holland,  and 
no  serious  alarm  need  be  apprehended  for  Samarang  or  Sour&baya.  Several 
slight  engagements  have  taken  place  between  the  rebels  and  ihe  Dutch, 
which,  though  the  latter  have  uniformly  gained,  are  of  advantage  rather  than 
otherwise  to  the  Javanese,  as  giving  them  so  many  lessons.  The  Pangerang 
of  Sentng  is  still  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Salutiga. 
Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

Tbia  Colony,  distinguished  by  so  auspicious  a  name,  seems  destined 
to  have  its  "  good  hopes"  often  disappointed,  and  suffer  that  "  sick- 
ness of  the  heart"  which  arises  from"  hope  deferred."  No  glad  tidings 
bave  yet  been  received  of  the  departure  of  Lord  Charles  Somerset,  nor 
of  the  arrival  of  his  successor,  A  pamphlet  printed  at  Cape  Town  has 
lately  reached  us,  containing  an  interesting  report  of  the  proceeding* 
In  the  ease  of  his  Majesty's  Fiscal  against  L.  Cooke,  W.  Edwards, 
and  J.  B.  Hoffman,  for  an  alleged  libel  on  C.  Blair,  Esq.,  Collector 
of  the  Customs,  on  which  we  may  hereafter  find  an  opportunity  of 
offering  a  few  remarks. 
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Eist  Imdix  J cr it iks  Bill. 
No  part  of  the  conduct  of  our  present  very  popular  Ministry  mora 
deserves  the  applause  and  gratitude  of  the  nation  than  the  measures 
adopted  for  improving  our  judicial  code,  and  more  especially  die 
reforms  introduced  as  to  the  mode  of  selecting  juries.  Mr.  Peel  baa 
undertaken  a  work  of  great  labour  and  importance,  which  will  place 
his  name  very  high  among  British  legislators ;  and  we  are  happy  to 
find  that  his  colleague,  Mr,  Wyon,  is  now  adopting  a  course  which 
may  equally  entitle  him  to  the  gratitude  of  our  fellow-subjects  in  the 
East  The  Right  Honourable  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Control,  in 
following  so  excellent  an  example,  labours  under  two  great  disadvan- 
tages, from  which  his  colleague  is  exempt :  he  is  entering  upon  a  field 
not  so  completely  within  his  reach  as  the  field  of  British  law  is  to  Mr. 
Peel ;  he  is  legislating  for  a  distant  country,  and  a  population  with 
which  be  can  only  become  acquainted  by  the  information  of  others. 
In  his  first  attempts,  therefore,  though  made  with  an  honest  desire  to 
improve  their  condition,  some  errors  may  be  committed,  which  it  will 
require  much  subsequent  labour  to  rectify.  And  we  are,  on  that  ac- 
count, anxious  to  take  the  earliest  opportunity  of  expressing  our  sen.ti- 
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menU  on  the  East  India.  Jury  Bill  now  in  progress  through  Parlia- 
ment. 

We  aball  first  state  how  the  law  has  hitherto  stood  in  India,  on  the 
■abject  of  juries.  By  the  Act  of  Parliament  and  the  Charter  founded 
on  it,  erecting  a  Supreme  Court  of  Judicature  at  Fort  William  in  Ben- 
gal, it  was  enacted,  that  the  juries  should  be  composed  of  "  British 
subjects  resident  in  the  town  of  Calcutta,  and  not  otherwise ;"  and  it 
is  again  said,  that  they  are  to  be  "  subjects  of  Great  Britain,  of  us,  our 
heirs  and  successors,  and  "  resident  in  the  said  town  of  Calcutta. 
The  question  then  is,  what  is  meant  by  British  subjects?  Are  not  all 
persons  bora  under  the  British  flag,  and  particularly  those  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Supreme  Courts  in  India,  yielding  obedience  to  Brit 
tish  law  and  authority  only,  and  acknowledging  no  other  allegiance 
whatever,  to  be  considered  as  British  subjects?  Such  is  the  natural, 
and,  we  would  say,  rational  interpretation  of  the  Act;  and  so  it  seems 
to  hare  been  interpreted  by  the  first  judges  who  exercised  their  func- 
tions under  it,  For  we  find,  that  on  the  memorable  trial  of  Nuncooinar, 
in  177b,  about  three  years  after  the  Court  was  established,  Mr. 
Weston,  a  person  born  in  India,  was  one  of  the  jurors.  Again,  so  late 
as  the  sessions  of  1822,  Mr.  Henry  Cbalcraft,  carver  and  gilder  in 
Calcutta,  an  East  Indian,  was  summoned  and  regularly  sat  as  a  petit 
juryman.  These  two  instances  alone  are  sufficient  to  decide  the  point 
of  law  affirmatively,  that  persons  born  there  under  the  British  flag  are 
acknowledged  to  possess  the  rights  and  privileges  of  British  subjects, 
under  that  Act,  as  jurors.  And  the  negative,  we  believe,  has  never 
been  judicially  decided  by  any  judge  in  Bengal.  It  appears,  however, 
to  have  been  negligently  left  to  the  various  returning  officers  to  sum- 
mon whom  they  chose  as  liable  to  serve ;.  and  these  officers,  being 
themselves  natives  of  Great  Britain,  indulging  a  supercilious  prejudice, 
formerly  much  more  prevalent  than  now,  against  persons  born  in  In- 
dia, the  latter  were  habitually  excluded  from  associating  with  the 
European  inhabitants  in  discharging  the  office  of  jurors.  The  judgea, 
with  a  natural  leaning  to  their  own  caste,  refused  to  interfere  when 
appealed  to  against  this  unjust  partiality.  The  only  reply  that  could 
be  elicited  from  them,  on  the  occasion  of  an  application  to  Sir  Hyde 
East  and  Sir  Francis  Maonaghteu,  was,  that  it  lay  with  the  sheriff 
to  summon  those  he  thought  proper ;  that  the  judges  would  give  him 
no  directions  on  the  subject. 

Such  being  the  practice,  it  was  attempted  to  be  justified,  by  laying 
down  a  doctrine,  that  the  term  "  British  subjects,"  used  in  the  Act, 
only  meant  persons  bora  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  their  legiti* 
mate  descend  ants.  If  this  were  correct,  then  the  jury  which  tried  Nun- 
coomar was  illegal,  arid  that  unfortunate  maa  was  murdered  beyond 
all  shadow  of  doubt.  But  besides  the  precedents  of  Mr.  Weston  and 
Mr.  Chalcraft,  irreconcilable  with  such  a  doctrine,  it  appears  to  be 
inconsistent  with  the  use  of  the  term  British  subjects  in  other  Acts 
relative  to  India.  We  refer  particularly  to  the  grant  of  tbeialand  of 
Bombay  to  the  original  East  India  Company,  dated  the  26th  of 
March  1669,  which  declares  that  "  all  persons  being  his  Majesty's 
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snbjoctt,  inh&Wting  within  die  nld  island,  and  their  children  and 
their  posterity,  bora  within  the  limits  thereof,  shall  be  deemed  free 
denizen*  and  natural  subjects,  as  if  living  and  bora  in  England." 
And  if  this  be  not  sufficient  to  establish  the  right  of  Natives  of  that 
island  to  sit  upon  juries,  we  may  appeal  to  what  has  been  recognised 
in  practice, — Sir  Charles  Forbes  having  declared  last  year,  in  the 
Howe  of  Commons,  in  our  hearing,  that  be  himself  had  served  upon 
ajnry,  in  Bombay,  along  with  Natives  of  the  country ;  that  this  was 
the  established  practice  formerly;  and  a  very  salutary  practice, 
which  he  knew  of  no  good  reason  for  discontinuing. 

Mr.  Wj-nn,  on  introducing  hie  Bill  to  the  House  of  Commons  on 
din  22d  of  February  last,  to  regulate  the  mode  of  appointing  juries, 
stated,  that  as  the  law  was  now  interpreted  by  the  Supremo  Courts 
in  India,  all  but  British-born  subjects  were  excluded  from  sitting  on 
juries.  "  There  was  thus,  betides  the  great  body  of  Natives,  a  large 
proportion  of  the  Christian  population,  denominated  half-caste,  who 
were  excluded  from  juries,  as  well  as  the  illegitimate  children  of 
European  parents.  Could  any  one  suppose,  he  asked,  that  this  waa 
conns  teat  with  British  legislation  ?  "  He  would  give  the  moat  ex- 
tended interpretation  to  the  law  :  he  would  consider  all  persona  bora 
in  the  British  dominions,  British  subjects.  But  as  the  Supreme 
Court  gave  it  a  contrary  interpretation,  it  became  necessary  to 
amend  the  law  itself.  His  object,  in  so  doing,  was  to  admit  all 
"  good  and  sufficient  persona  "  to  serve  on  juries  in  India  ;  including, 
of  course,  men  of  every  caste  and  creed.  The  Bill,  by  which  it  is 
proposed  to  accomplish  this  object,  and  which  has  already  passed  a 
second  reading,  we  here  subjoin  entire,  deeming  it  a  document  of  no. 
•mall  importance : 

,  A  Hill  to  regulate  tie  Appointment  of Jitrict  in  the  Eait  India. 
Whereas  by  an  Act  passed  in  the  thirteenth  year  of  the  reign  of  his  late 
Majesty  Ring  George  the  Third,  intituled,  '  An  Act  for  establishing  certain 
Regulations  for  the  better  Management  of  the  Affairs  of  the  East  India 
Company,  as  well  in  India  as  in  Europe/  it  is  among  other  things  enacted, 
That  all  offences  and  misdemeanors  which  shall  be  laid,  tried  and  m- 
wemed  of,  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  Judicature  at  Fort  William,  in  Bengal, 
shall  be  tried  by  a  jury  of  British  subjects  resided  in  the  towo  of  Calcutta* 
and  not  otherwise: 

And  whereas  it  is  expedient  that  the  right  and  duty  of  serving  on  juries 
within  the  limits  of  the  local  jurisdiction  of  the  several  Supreme  Courts  at 
Calcutta,  Madras,  and  Bombay,  should  be  fuiu-hke  extended; 

May  it  therefore  please  your  Majesty,  that  it  may  be  enacted ;  and  he  it 
enacted  by  the  Kinrs  most  excellent  Majesty,  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
Consent  of  the  Lords  spiritual  and  temporal,  ana  Commons,  in  this  present 
Parliament  assembled,  and  by  the  authority  of  the  same,  that  a/lgood  and 
affiant  pmsiu  resident  withm  the  limits  of  the  several  towns  of  Calcutta', 
Madras,  sad  Bombay,  and  not  being  the  subjects  of  any  foreign  state, 
shall,  according  to  such  rules  and  subject  to  such  qualifications  as  shall  he 
fixed  in  manner  hereinafter  mentioned,  be  deemed  capable  of  serving  as 
jurors  on  grand  or  petit  juries,  and  upon  all  other  inquests,  and  shall  be 
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liable  to  be  summoned  accordingly ;  any  thing  in  the  said  Act,  or  in  any 
other  Act,  charter  or  usage  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 

And  be  it  further  enacted,  that  the  respective  Courts  of  Judicature  at 
Calcutta,  Madras,  and  Bombay,  shall  bare  power  from  time  to  time  to 
make  and  establish  such  rules  with  respect  to  the  qualification,  appoint- 
ment, form  of  summoning;,  challenging  and  service  of  such  jurors,  and  such 
other  regulations  relating  thereto,  as  they  may  respectively  deem  expedient 
and  proper ;  Provided  always,  thai  copies  of  all  such  rules  and  regulations 
as  shall  be  so  made  and  established  by  such  Courts  of  Judicature,  shall  be 
certified  under  the  hands  and  seals  of  the  Judges  of  such  Courts  to  die  Presi- 
dent of  the  Board  of  Commissioners  for  the  affairs  of  India,  to  be  laid  be- 
fore his  Majesty  for  his  royal  approbation,  correction  or  refusal. 

Provided  also,  and  be  it  further  enacted,  that  grand  juries  in  all  cases, 
and  all  juries  for  the  trial  of  persons  professing  the  Christian  religion, 
shall  consist  wholly  of  persons  professing  the  Christian  religion. 

It  is  somewhat  remarkable  that  Mr.  Wyiin,  having  already  dis- 
tinctly recognised  the  legal  right  of  Natives  of  India,  as  the  law  now 
Hands,  to  sit  upon  juries,  and  condemned  the  narrower  interpretation 
given  to  the  term  "  British  subject,"  as  obviously  inconsistent  with 
the  principles  of  British  legislation,  should  now  seem  to  legalize 
that  erroneous  gloss,  by  declaring  that  the  present  Bill  is  for  a 
"  further  extension  of  the  right  of  sitting  upon  juries;  "  whereas  it  at 
the  utmost  only  confirms  the  right  to  the  same  extent  the  former  Acts 
of  Parliament  intended  it  to  be  enjoyed.  Under  these  circumstances, 
-  the  Bill  should  rather  be  declaratory;  and  for  "  further  extended," 
might  with  propriety  be  substituted,  that  the  "  extent  of  the  right  and 
duty  of  serving  upon  juries,  &c,  be  more  clearly  denned."  At  first 
sight,  this  point  of  form  may  seem  of  little  moment ;  but  it  is  im- 
portant that  the  Parliament  should  not,  by  implication,  declare  alt 
the  trials  on  which  persons  bom  in  India  hare  sat  as  jurors,  to  have 
been  illegal ;  or  the  Judges  and  others,  who  were  concerned  in  con- 
ducting and  carrying  the  verdicts  of  such  juries  into  execution,  as  in 
Nuncoomar'e  case,  will  stand  in  an  awkward  predicament. 

Again,  consistently  with  Mr.  Wynn's  opinion,  (in  which,  it  appears 
to  us,  the  best  authorities  concur,)  that  "all  persons  bom  in  the 
British  dominions  are  British  subjects,"  by  the  present  Act,  the  right 
of  sitting  upon  juries  is  not  "  further  extended."  It  is  greatly  nar- 
rowed ;  for,  by  the  former  Acts,  Natives,  Hindoos,  or  Mutulmans, 
might  legally  have  sat  as  jurors  on- the  trial  of  a  Christian.  Now  they 
are  entirely  incapacitated  from  so  doing  by  an  express  Act  of  Par- 
liament. This  is  a  most  important  part  of  the  Bill,  the  consequences 
of  which  io  not  appear  to  have  been  well  considered.  Let  us  suppose 
a  case,  of  by  no  means  improbable  occurrence,  that  a  Native  has 
been  murdered  by  a  European  or  Christian ;  and  further,  that  the 
murderer  is  a  man  of  high  rank  and  influence.  He  maybe  a  Judge, 
who  has  caused  the  death  of  some  helpless  individual  in  his  district, 
by  a  barbarous  illegal  infliction  of  punishment ;  and,  however  guilty, 
it  is  well  known  he  may  easily  bring  forward  hundreds  of  his  servants 
and  dependants  to  swear  to  his  innocence.    If  this  person  is  tried  ex- 
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clnsively  by  Christians — solely  by  persona  of  bis  own  faith,  who  are 
thai  strongly  biassed  in  his  favour  as  a  fellow- believer — will  the  pub- 
lic think  impartial  justice  done ;  or  will  the  Natives,  when  they  see 
the  blood  of  their  countrymen  not  avenged,  believe  that  laws,  so 
partially  administered,  are  intended  for  their  protection  1  More 
especially,  when  they  bear,  as  they  often  do,  the  British  Judge  telling 
the  jury,  that  Native  testimony  is  not  to  be  believed ;  that  it  is  im- 
possible on  such  evidence  to  yield  credence  to  the  fact,  that  an  English- 
man— a  high-minded  Englishman — could  be  guilty  of  such  and  such 
acts!  Judicial  harangues  of  this  kind  to  such  juries,  and  the  verdicts 
resulting,  have  already  entirely  shaken  the  confidence  of  the  Natives 
of  Bengal  in  the  administration  of  justice.  And  when  Native  jurors 
are  admitted  in  other  cases,  the  exclusion  of  them  from  the  trial  of 
Christians  will  look  the  more  suspicious. 

If  it  be  supposed  that  Native  jurors  would  be  too  much  prejudiced 
against  a  European  culprit,  or  Hindoos  against  a  Christian,  still  it  is 
not  necessary,  in  order  to  correct  this  bias,  that  the  Native  Hin- 
doos, Sec.,  should  be  entirely  excluded  from  the  jury-box.  If  one 
half  the  jury  were  Christians,  the  Christian  culprit  would  have  a 
sufficient  guarantee  that  his  life  could  not  be  taken  away  unjustly. 
Taking  into  account  the  submissive  disposition  of  the  Natives,  and 
their  habitual  obedience  and  deference  to  their  Christian  rulers,  one- 
half  of  the  jury  composed  of  Christiana  might  be  considered,  as  in 
point  of  moral  weight,  a  greatly  preponderating  majority.  The  ad- 
mission of  one-half  of  Native  jurors  would  consequently  be  attended 
with  no  passible  danger,  and  very  great  advantage,  by  mingling  all 
classes  together,  so  as  to  produce  a  community  of  sentiment,  and, 
amid  the  collision  of  conflicting  opinions,  elicit  truth,  or,  at  least,  give 
the  people  generally  greater  confidence  in  the  pure  administration  of 
justice.  The  Europeans,  by  mixing  with  the  Natives  in  the  jury- 
box,  and  discussing  with  them  the  respective  merits  of  the  evidence, 
(usually  Native  evidence,)  would  acquire  a  deeper  insight  into  the 
Native  character,  and  be  better  able  to  appreciate  the  value  of  Native 
testimony.  Such  knowledge  is  no  less  necessary  in  the  trials  of 
Christians,  since,  as  just  observed,  they  are  almost  uniformly  deter- 
mined by  the  evidence  of  Hindoos  or  Musulmans.  As  persons  of 
these  religions  are  uniformly  admitted  as  witnesses  on  the  trial  of 
Christians,  we  can  see  no  good  reason  for  excluding  them  entirely  as 

On  the  other  hand,  we  can  see  no  advantage  or  propriety  in  having 
a  Hindoo  or  a  Musulman  tried  by  jurors  all  of  his  own  caste.  This 
is  not  expressly  said  in  the  Bill ;  but  from  the  conversation  which  took 
place  on  the  second  reading,  it  is  understood  to  be  intended  by  Mr. 
Wynn.  Is  it  not  manifestly  impolitic  to  give  a  criminal  the  benefit  of 
all  the  prejudices  of  men  of  his  own  way  of  thinking,  who  may  be 
therefore  strongly  disposed  to  screen  him  from  punishment,  more  espe- 
cially if  the  crime  for  which  he  is  tried  have  been  committed  against 
persons  of  another  caste  t  In  that  case,  the  jury  should  consist  of 
persons  of  both  these  castes.     If  the  man  be  innocent,  since  the  jury 
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cannot  condemn  him  unless  it  be  unanimous,  if  one  half  the  jurors  be 
of  hi*  own  caste,  ha  baa  *uifiuient  protection .  Thia  is  the  principle, 
mail  it  appear*  to  uu  a  very  just  principle,  of  the  English  law,  at  ap- 
plied to  foreigner*  tried  in  thia  country,  who  are  allowed  to  hare  *ix 
of  their  own  countrymen  and  six  Englishmen  in  the  jury.  From  acting 
en  thia  in  India,  the  beat  effect*  might  be  anticipated,  a*  it  would  tend 
to  produce  a  good  understanding  and  cordial  co-operation  among  the 
different  classes,  and  afford  mutual  protection  to  all,  But  if  every 
clau  be  left  to  punish  it*  own  deli nquenta,  and  the  jurors  be  kept  in  so 
many  distinct  section*,  it  will  have  a  tendency  to  keep  up  for  ever  the 
pernicious  distinctions  now  existing,  which  are  the  greatest  evil  in 
Indian  society.  This  is  the  very  mode  to  sow  the  seeds  of  perpetual 
jealousy  and  discord ;  whereas  the  other  would  have  a  powerful  influ- 
ence in  promoting  union  and  harmony,  by  accustoming  people  of  all 
castes  to  act  together.  We  therefore  think  that  it  should  be  a  general 
rule  to  hare  one  half  of  the  jury  Christians  ;  the  other  composed  of  the 
most  respectable  Native*  of  the  place,  of  every  denomination.  If  any 
departure  from  this  rule  were  to  be  desired,  it  might  be  regulated,  that 
in  cases  where  Christians  only  are  concerned  as  parties,  (that  is,  the 
offender  and  the  person  or  persons  injured,  be  they  dead  or  alive, 
being  all  Christians,)  the  jury  might  consist  wholly  of  Christian*. 
Or  where  Natives  only  were  concerned,  in  the  same  way,  it  might 
consist  entirely  of  Natives ;  regard  being  had  to  combine  or  separate 
the  jurors  of  die  different  castes,  according  as  the  matter  of  offence 
concerned  only  one  or  more  castes.  The  system  introduced  into  Cey- 
lon by  Sir  Alexander  Johnstone  will  here  afford  an  excellent  patters 
for  our  guidance.  The  greatest  danger  is  adopting  a  system  too  com- 
plicated, or  leaving  too  much  to  be  determined  by  arbitrary  discretion 
as  the  cases  arise.  The  Bill  before  us  has  the  defect  of  leaving  almost 
every  thing  to  the  discretion  of  the  judge* ;  though  it  is  the  misappli- 
cation of  such  discretionary  power,  hitherto,  which  has  rendered  the 
Bill  at  all  necessary  ;  for  it  is  merely  intended  to  remedy  their  neg- 
lect, in  not  extending  the  right  of  sitting  upon  juries,  as  it  was  their 
duty  to  hove  done.  Though  their  fault  hitherto  has  been  too  great  a 
leaning  toward*  the  Christian  jurors,  the  BUI  which  leave*  them  bo 
much  license  every  where  else,  most  unnecessarily  ties  up  their  hand* 
hero,  leet  they  should  now  be  too  unfavourable  to  this  class.  And 
lastly,  though  the  Supreme  Courts  of  Judicature  were  erected  ex- 
pressly to  protect  the  Natives  against  the  oppressions  of  Christiana,  to 
which  they  are  now  most  exposed,  the  Christian  oppressors  are  to  be 
made  the  sole  judges  of  each  other's  conduct,  reserving  to  themselves 
exclusively,  in  their  own  case,  both  the  functions  of  judges,  barristers, 
grand  and  petit  jurors.  So  many  precautions  in  favour  of  the  Chris- 
tian appears  to  us  quite  superfluous;  and  the  composition  of  the  petit 
jury,  at  least,  if  not  made  half  and  half  in  all  cases,  might  safely  be 
left  (o  the  discretion  of  the  judges  on  the  spot,  who  are  in  no  danger 
of  neglecting  the  just  interests  of  their  own  countrymen. 

But  whatever  may  be  the  form  which  thia  bill  assumes  in  its  minor 
arrangements,  we  an  happy  to  see  the  gate  of  improvement  set  open, 
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Vt-  Wynn  has  also  intimated  his  disposition  to-  extend  jury  trial  fie 
the  Company's  Courts  in  the  interior,  which  wiU  undoubtedly  be  * 
great  blessing  to  the  inhabitants.  In  the  mean  time,  it  is  certainly 
Worthy  of  consideration,  whether  East  Indians,  (or,  as  they  are  vul- 
garly called,  "half-castes,")  who  labour  under  so  many  disadvantages 
in  being  excluded  from  every  respectable  office  in  the  civil  or  mili- 
tary service  of  the  state,  might  not  be  made  eligible  to  the  situations 
of  the  Native  Commissioners,  or  Munsabs,  now  employed  to  decide 
petty  causes  in  the  zillah  courts.  In  prosecutiug  these  reforms,  Mr. 
Wynn  will  have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  be  baa  not,  like  bis 
colleagues  in  legislating  for  the  West  India  Colonies,  to  contend  with 
a  spirit  of  opposition  in  the  while  portion  of  the  inhabitants.  For- 
tunately, we  can  say,  for  the  British  residents  in  India,  that  there 
exists  among  them  a  tar  more  liberal  spirit  towards  their  fellow-sub- 
jects. Every  file  of  papers  we  receive  abounds  with  proofs  of  this 
cordial  disposition  in  the  Anglo-Indian  public,  to  advance  the  Natives 
and  "  middle  class"  in  the  scale  of  social  and  civil  rights.  Of  late, 
more  especially,  many  publications  have  appeared,  and  a  strong  de- 
sire has  been  manifested  in  favour  of  the  right  of  sitting  on  juries 
being  extended  ;  and  not  one,  as  far  as  we  have  observed,  has  raised  bis 
voice  against  it.  Consequently,  tbere  is  every  reason  to  believe  that 
Hr.  Wynn's  Bill,  if  formed  on  the  most  liberal  principles,  would  be 
hailed  as  a  very  grateful  boon  among  all  classes  of  people  in  India,  at 
}cast  in  Bengal,  for  we  cannot  speak  so  confidently  for  Bombay,  far 
less  for  Madras,  where  the  press  has  always  been  under  too  close  a 
regimen  to  enable  the  public  mind  to  expend  with  such  liberal  sea* 
Unseats. 

Education  or  Civil  Sbkvamts. 

A  BiH  was  brought  into  Parliament,  on  the  I6th  ultimo,  by  Mr. 
Wynn,  to  suspend,  for  three  years,  the  law  by  which  no  person  could 
ije  sent  out  in  the  civil  service  of  the  East  India  Company,  without 
having  kept  four  terms  in  their  College.  The  reasons  he  stated  fur 
this  suspension  were,  that — 

At  the  present  moment  there  existed  an  absolute  necessity  for  a  larger 
number  of  young  men  being  sent  than  the  College  could  supply  under  die 
restraint  of  the  present  laws.  This  increase  of  demand  for  civil  functionaries 
had  been  occasioned  by  the  great  extension  of  our  territory,  and  the  in- 
creased number  of  estates  which  had  become  subsidiary  to  us.  In  conse- 
quence of  this,  great  difficulties  bad  arisen  in  the  due  administration  of 
justice.  Persons  had  been  known  to  conceal  crimes  rather  than  denounce 
them,  in  order  to  save  themselves  the  inconvenience  of  undertaking  a  jour- 
ney of  perhaps  one  hundred,  or  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles,  to  the  nearest 
seat  of  Justice.  '  His  intention,  therefore,  was  to  move  for  leave  to  bring  in 
a  Bill  to  suspend  for  three  years  the  operation  of  the  Act  which  imposed 
this  limitation  upon  the  power  of  sending  out  writers  to  India.  He  said  he 
was  anxious,  in  doing  this,  to  guard  against  the  supposition  that  he  was 
influenced  fay  any  feeling  of  disgust  or  disapprobation  towards  the  College- 
He  believed  that  institution  to  have  answered  its  purpose-  He  would  not 
at  the  same  time  deny,  that  if  the  question  of  providing  such  aner "-'- 
N  3 
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ment  bad  now  been  an  original  question,  be  would  have  preferred  another 
system  of  education.  He  thought  the  system  of  engrafting  the  peculiar 
acquirements  which  the  particular  service  demanded,  upon  the  general 
liberal  education  which  our  great  public  seminaries  afforded,  upon  the 
whole  better  than  that  of  forming  any  exclusive  establishment  to  prepare 
young  men  for  a  particular  pursuit  He  was  convinced  that  the  greatest 
advantages  arose  from  the  youths,  devoted  to  different  professions,  being 
educated  together,  that  generous  emulation  without  hostility  which  pre- 
vailed amongst  them,  conduced  to  that  formation  of  character,  to  which  the 
greatness  of  the  country  might  be  in  a  considerable  degree  ascribed.  He 
would  repeat,  however,  that  great  advantages  had  resulted  from  the  insti- 
tution of  the  East  India  College.  Since  he  had  held  the  office  which  he 
now  unworthily  rilled,  a  great  and  progressive  improvement  had  taken 
place  in  the  character  of  the  civil  servants  of  the  Company,  an  improvement 

grintipaUy  to  be  ascribed  to  this  institution,  wbich  he  therefore  thought  had 
irly  answered  the  purposes  for  which  it  was  established.  The  present 
question,  however,  was,  whether  it  was  not  incapable  of  furnishing  the 
requisite  number.  Some  of  the  students  tailed  to  acquire  the  minimum  of 
qualification  even  in  four  terms.  It  might  be  thought  that  the  most  proper 
course  would  be  to  increase  the  establishment ;  but  this  measure  evidently 
could  not  produce  any  immediate  results.    He  thought  it  more  expedient, 


therefore,  to  grant  permission  to  a  certain  number  of  young  men  to  qualify 
themselves  elsewhere.  At  the  end  of  three  years,  the  whole  subject  would 
again  come  under  discussion ;  and  it  might  then,  perhaps,  be  thought  ad- 
visable to  blend  the  tuition  of  the  civil  servants  of  the  Company  with  the 
general  studies  of  the  youth  of  every  other  class.  With  respect  to  the  other 
object  which  he  had  in  view,  he  need  only  explain,  that  there  was  a  ciause- 
which  had  been  so  construed  as  to  prevent  the  payment  to  the  representa- 
tives of  officers,  civil  or  military,  dying  during  their  absence  from  India,  of 
the  allowances  due  to  diem.  The  state  of  health  of  officers  in  India  some- 
times required  them  to  go  to  the  Cape,  or  elsewhere,  to  recruit.  The  opera- 
tion of  this  clause  had  been  to  induce  them  to  return  whilst  their  restoration 
was  yet  imperfect,  and  in  many  such  instances  their  lives  had  been  sacrificed. 
He  should  conclude,  by  moving  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  Bill  to  suspend  the 
Act  of  53  Geo.  III.,  so  far  as  it  related  to  the  appointment  of  writers  to  the 
East  Indies,  and  to  remove  doubts  as  to  the  legality  of  paying  the  allow- 
ances of  officers,  civil  and  military,  dying  during  their  absence  from  India. 

Mr.  Hume  was  of  opinion  that  the  College,  instead  of  improving,  had, 
on  the  contrary,  degraded  the  service;  and  Mr.  Baring  also  declared, 
that  he  thought  it  had  done  more  barm  than  good.  Mr.  C.  Grant 
defended  it,  and  maintained  that  the  Company,  in  establishing  this 
seminary,  had  preferred  their  interests  as  sovereigns  to  their  interests 
as  merchants,  since  those  who  expected  patronage  disliked  it,  be- 
cause it  required,  the  alliance  of  qualifications  with  patronage.  A 
regulated  course  of  study  at  such  a  seminary  he  thought  preferable 
to  the  test  of  an  examination  at  to  fitness  for  office;  because  the 
latter  only  secured  a  minimum  of  qualification  which  no  one  would 
try  to  surpass,  and  could  only  be  a  test  of  literary,  not  of  moral  apti- 
tude. Mr.  Trant  denied  that  there  ever  was  any  necessity  for  esta- 
blishing such  a  College,  and  believed  the  civil  servants  of  the  Com- 
pany had  been  competent  to  the  discbarge  of  their  duties  previous  to 
its  institution.     As  to  a  "  Minimum  of  qualification,"  he  had  known 
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it  produce  young  men  as  illiterate  and  ignorant  as  any  he  had  ever 
met  with:  but  it  had  also  sent  out  very  fine  and  able  men.  He 
could  not  admit  the  expediency  of  continuing  to  it  the  exclusive 
privilege  of  preparing  young  men  for  India.  Mr.  Wynn,  in  replying, 
observed,  that  it  would  be  proper  to  unite  some  other  competent  per- 
sons with  the  Professors  of  the  East  India  College,  as  the  examiners 
of  candidates  for  appointments  in  India,  not  having  qualified  at  the 
College.  This  he  thought  would  be  proper,  not  that  he  apprehended 
partiality,  but  to  prevent  any  suspicion  of  it.  Leave  was  of  course 
given  to  bring  in  the  Bill. 

The  great  difference  of  opinion  among  the  speakers,  as  to  whether 
the  College  has  improved  or  deteriorated  the  service,  one  party  as- 
serting the  former,  the  other  directly  the  reverse,  may  perhaps  be 
explained .  Those  who  think  mere  learning  as  a  knowledge  of  certain 
Oriental  and  occidental  languages,  &c.  to  he  the  highest  qualifica- 
tion for  office,  may  conscientiously  believe  that  the  College  has  vastly 
improved  the  service.  But  those  who  think  that  persons  destined  to 
wield  very  extensive  and  almost  irresponsible  authority  in  a  distant 
country,  ought  to  have  the  most" enlarged  and  liberal  minds,  and  be 
free  from  any  common  prejudices  of  education  or  esprit  de  corps, 
which  should  prevent  them  from  operating  as  a  check  upon  each  other, 
will  regard  the  College,  where  the  embryo  sovereigns  are  nursed  up 
together  as  a  distinct  caste,  as  a  very  mischievous  institution.  It  is 
easy  for  Mr.  Wynn  to  launch  forth  in  praise  of  men,  the  scene  of  whose 
operations  is  ten  thousand  miles  off,  and  who  have  seized  upon  exclusive 
possession  of  the  channels  of  information  by  which  any  account  of  their 
conduct  can  reach  this  country ;  so  that  they  are,  to  use  a  common 
phrase,  their  own  trumpeters.  With  such  an  advantage,  no  wonder  if 
their  fame  resound  all  over  the  world.  But  to  make  such  praise  of  any 
value  in  the  estimation  of  the  reflecting  part  of  mankind,  they  must 
remove  the  ih&ckles  from  the  press,  and  allow  the  public  voice  to  be 
heard. 


DEBATE   AT  THB  BAST  INDIA   HOCSB. 

Ox  Wednesday,  March  23,  a  Quarterly  General  Court  of  Proprietors  was 
held.  The  Minute*  of  the  last  Court  having  been  read, 
■  Dr.  Patirion  begged  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Chairman,  to  what  he 
conceived  to  be  improper  conduct  on  the  part  of  some  officer  of  the  House'. 
He  (Dr.  Patersou)  had  attended  as  early  as  eleven  o'clock,  in  order  to  In- 
spect the  papers  in  the  Proprietor's  room.  He,  however,  found  the  door 
locked,  and  notwithstanding  repeated  application,  he  did  not  get  admittance 
till  half  past  eleven  o'clock,  and  it  was  only  a  quarter  of  an  hour  before  the 
Court  met,  that  the  papers  which  he  wished  to  see  were  laid  upon  the  table. 
He  hoped  the  Cbairm  an  would  issue  orders,  which  would  prevent  Proprietors 
from  being  subjected  to  such  inconvenience  in  future. 

The  Chairman  said,  that  he  had  been  In  the  House  since  a  quarter  be- 
fore nine  o'clock.  If  the  hon.  Proprietor  had  tent  to  bin,  be  would  have 
caused  the  door  to  be  opened  immediate!;.  He  bad  ho  doubt  that  the  neg- 
lect of  the  officer  was  unintentional,  and  that  it  would  not  occur  sfain. 
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Dr,  Gilchrist  hoped,  that  though  hi*  name  was  put.  off  the  red-book,  S 
was  not  placed  in  the  black  one,  and  that  when  he  proposed  *  civil  question, 
lie  would  receive  as  civil  an  answer.  He  therefore  begged  to  know,  from 
the  Chairman,  whether  the  camions,  muskets,  and  other  weapon*  of  offeuce 
lent  to  India,  were  tried  and  -proved  before  they  left  this  country  ? 
■    The  Chairman. — Decidedly  an.  • 

Dr.  Gilchrist. — At  whose  expense? 

Tbe  Chairman  said,  he  *«i  not  exactly  "prepared  to  answer  that  question ; 
but  as  the  Company  seldom  got  any  thing-  done  for  nothing,  he  supposed 
■they  paid  for  it. 

Dr.  Gilchrist  then  asked,  whether  the  ami  were  tried  titer  their  arrival 
in  India? 

Sir  G.  Robinson  sold,  the*  were. 

Dr.  GiLCHRist  wished  to  know,  why  the  order  which  existed  with  respect 
to  military  appointment  had  not  been  observed.  The  order  declared,  that  no 
anbaltefn,  who  rote  to  the  rank  of  captain,  should  act  a*  adjutant ;  but  ha 
observed  that  five  captains  were,  at  present,  performing  the  duties  of 
suUutants. 

,  The  Chairman  said,  that  the  hon.  Proprietor  ought  to  have  informed  him 
of  the  question?  which  he  intended  to  propose,  and  he  would  theu  have  pre- 
pared himself  to  answer  them.  It  could  not  be,  supposed  that  be  should  ba 
ready,  at  a  moment's  notice,  to  answer  questions  on  every  subject  connected 
with  the  vast  concerns  of  the  Company. 

Sir  G.  Robinson  informed  the  learned  Doctor,  that  the  captains  to  whom 
lie  alluded,  as  performing  the  duties  of  adjutants,  were  captains  by  brevet.   " 

The  Chairman  acquainted  the  Court,  that  tbe  Colirt  of  Directors  had,  on 
the  7th  instant,  come  to  a  resolution  to  recommend  to  the  Court  of  Pro- 
prietors the  following  proposition  t 

"  That  Sir  James  Edward  Colebrook,  Bart.,  late  of  the  Bengal  Civil  E 
tablishment,  be  permitted  to  return  to  the  Service  under  the  provisions  of  the 
act  of  the  33d  Geo.  III.  cap.  52,  see,  70,  with  the  rank  which  he  held  when 
ne  had  quitted  Bengal,  agreeably  to  the  act  of  the  93d  Geo.  III.  cap.  151, 

The  resolution  of  the  Court  of  Directors  was  then  read.  In  that  resolu- 
tion, (hey  declare  that,  though  decidedly  adverse  to  any  departure  from  the 
principle  laid  down  in  tbe  act  of  Parliament,  relative  to  granting  permission 
to  civil  servants  to  return  to  India,  after  an  absence  of  more  than  seven 
yean,  yet  they  are  of  opinion,  that  Sir  J.  E.  Colebrook  U  justly  entitled  to 
this  indulgence,  in  consequence  of  his  high  character,  and  Ions;  aiui  bene- 
ficial services. 

The  Chairman  then  moved, "  That  tbe  Court  agree  to  the  said  resolution." 

Mr.  Dixon  asked,  whether  the  allowances  of  Sir  J.  E.  Colebrook  com- 
menced from  the  time  of  bis  appointment,  or  upon  his  arrival  in  India? 

The  Chairman  replied,  that  they  commenced  on  his  arrival  in  India. 

Dr.  Gilchrist  asked  whether  the  case  of  Sir  J.  E.  Colebrook  differed  in 
any  respect  from  that  of  any  other  person  who  had  applied  for  and  been  re- 
fused permission  to  return  to  the  civil  service  ? 

The  Chairman  said,  that  the  Court  of  Directors  were  of  opinion  that  Sir 
3.  E.  Colebrook's  case  rested  upon  peculiar  grounds. 

Afr.TRANT  congratulated  the  Court  on  the  return  of  so  able  an  officer  as 
Sir  J.  E.  Colebrook  to  their  service. 

The  motion  was  then  agreed  to. 
.   Tbe  Chairman  slated,  that  by  the  33d  of  Geo.  III.  cap.  52,  sec  / ,  it  was 
necessary  that  this  motion  should  be  ultimately  decided  by  the  ballot  t  »ud 
he  proposed  that  the  6th  of  April  next  should  be  fixed  on  for  the  decision  of 
this  question. — Agreed  to. 

FJ1T    INDIA    WRITER*'    BILL. 

The  Chairman  next  acquainted  the  Court,  that  it  was  made  special,  for 
the  purpose  of  laying  before  the  Proprietors  a  draught  of  a  Bill  now  before 
Parliament,  entitled  "  A  Bill  to  suspend  the  Provisions  of  in  Act  of  his  late 
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Majesty  r^pect  lag  tue^ppoinlment  of  Writers  in  the  service  of  the  East  India 
Company,  and  to  authorize  the  payment  of  the  allowance!  of  tbe  Civil  wad 
Military  Offiofen  of  the  said  Company  dying;  while  absent  from  India." 

The  Bill  was  then  read  by  the  clerk,  ft  recited  the  provisions  of  the  Act 
of  the  53d  of  his  hue  Majesty,  and  went  on  to  provide,  that,  during  the  period 
of  three  year*  from  the  passiog  of  the  new  Act,  the  Court  of  Director*  should 
have  the  power  to  lend  out  young  men  to  India  who  had  nut  been  student*  M 
Uaiteybury  College,  (aa  was  prescribed  by  the  53d  of  Geo.  III.),  provided 
those  young  men  produced  testimonials  to  character  and  conduct,  and  *c* 
nd tied  the Metre*  properly  at  certain  examinations,  the  rules  and  regulation* 
by  which  such  eiaminaiiuuB  were  to  be  conducted  being  left  to  the  decision 
of  the  Court  of  Director*,  The  second  part  of  tbe  Bill  provided  for  the  pay- 
ment of  certain  allowance*  to  tbe  representative*  of  civil  and  military  officers, 
who,  having  left  India  for  the  benefit  of  their  health,  should  chance  to  die 
within  the  period  prescribed  for  their  return  to  that  country,  which  were  at 
present  withheld  under  such  circumstances.  It  also  provided,  that  payments 
which  bad  been  made  contrary  to  tbe  existing  law,  under  circumstances  of 
this  nature,  should  be  considered  as  having  been  legally  made. 

The  Chairman  moved,  "  That  this  Court  concur  in  the  provisions  of  the 
Bill  now  submitted  to  the  Proprietors." 

Mr.  Povmdbk  wished  to  know  whether  the  Bill  had  been  introduced  to 
Parliament  In  consequence  of  any  previous  decision  of  the  Court  of  Directors. 
His  reaaoo  far  asking  that  question  was,  that  the  Court  of  Proprietors,  by  a 
large  majority,  (280  lie  believed,)  decided  that  Haileybury  College  was  a  fit 
and  proper  institution  in  iu  present  state,  whilst  the  Bill  upset  that  resolu- 
tion, by  introducing  a  change  for  which  no  reason  was  assigned  in  the 
preamble. 

The  Chaibmak  stated,  that  on  the  19th  of  August  last,  it  was  found  neces- 
sary to  communicate  to  the  Board  of  Control  that  the  College  did  not,  at  the 
present  moment,  afford  (he  proper  supply  of  civil  servants  ;  and  it  was  there- 
fore proposed,  in  order  to  remedy  this  inconvenience,  that  one  of  these 
courses  should  be  taken — namely,  that  tbe  object  in  view  should  be  effected 
by  an  enlargement  of  the  College — by  an  abridgment  of  the  period  during 
*hich  it  was  at  present  necessary  to  remain  there— or  else  by  rendering  it 
Unnecessary,  far  a  limited  period,  to  receive  education  there  at  all.  The  last 
proposition  was  that  adopted,  and  was  embodied  in  tbe  BUI  now  before  the 

Mr.  GahagaN  observed,  that  if  any  thing  was  necessary  to  convince  him 
that  the  decision  which  the  majority  allnded  to  by  the  hou.  Proprietor  bad 
come  to  was  wrong,  the  setter  of  the  CouMof  Directors  was  sufficient  for  that 
purpose.  That  letter  clearly  proved  tbe  inefficiency  of  the  institution. — 
(«£r,  W.) 

i  Mr.  Ht  me  was  happy  to  concur  with  the  Court  of  Directors  in  adopting  the 
bill  now  before  them.  He  only  regretted  that  his  effort*  to  accomplish  the 
same  measure  several  year*  ago  had  not  been  successful,  but  be  was  always 
willing  te  take  what  waa  uttered  whenever  it  came,  agreeably  to  his  motto-- 
"  Better  late  than  never."  He  only  hoped  that  the  restriction  placed  upon 
thh  Mil  would  be  extended.  He  wns  anxious  that  a  longer  lime  than  three 
years  should  be  given,  now  that  his  Majesty's  Government  were  disposed  to 
make  tbe  experiment  of  a  more  liberal  course.  He  therefore  submitted,  that 
tbe  Court  of  Directors  ought  to  take  into  consideration  tbe  question,  whether 
the  time  of  probation  of  this  new  measure  should  uot  be  four  or  five  years  in- 
■tead  of  three.  No  man  was  mure  anxious  than  he  was  to  see  their  public 
officers  weH  educated.)  but  they  ought  to  consider  at  the  same  time  how  many 
meritorious  officers  there  were  iu  India,  who  were  utterly  precluded  from 
availing  themselves  of  the  friend*  they  had  in  the  Direction,  from  their  not 
being  able  to  afford  to  maintain  their  children  at  the  Company's  seminary^ 
although  they  bad  the  means  of  giving  them  quiit  as  complete  an  education 
out  of  it  a*  they  would  acquire  in  it.  With  regard  to  that  part  of  the  bill 
udentnify  the  Board  of  Control  for  the  advances  which  they 
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miking  those  payments,  or  whether  they  ought  not  to  commence  them  from 
the  present  time. 

Mr.  Arraxi  defended  the  College,  end  denied  that  the  letter  of  the  Court  of 
Director;  had,  ai  had  been  stated,  proved  the  inefficiency  or  that  institution. 
He  was  one  of  the  majority  which  had  been  alluded  to,  and  hii  opinion  of  the 
excellence  of  the  College  remained  unchanged.  (Heat-.) 

Mr.  Weeding  hoped  that  the  preieut  measure  would  be  rendered  perma- 
nent, by  which  the  Company  would  be  enabled  to  enlist  into  their  service 
talent  from  all  part*  of  the  kingdom.  He  did  not  wish  to  upset  the  College, 
hut  he  was  of  opinion  that  it  required  modification*. 

Dr.  Gilchrist  strongly  recommended  that  all  persons  proceeding  to  India, 
in  the  Company's  service,  should  be  previously  instructed  in  the  language 
ordinarily  spoken  in  that  country.  The  knowledge  of  the  Sanscrit,  which 
would  enable  a  young  man  to  translate  an  inscription  engraven  on  a  atone  or 
copper-plate,  which  might  chance  to  be  dug  up  in  an  anbent  Hindoo  temple, 
was  very  good  In  a  literary  point  of  view ;  but  he  was  in  favour  of  die  pro- 
mulgation of  useful  practical  knowledge.  The  Company  proved  their  arms 
before  they  sent  them  to  India,  and  why  not  prove  their  servants  alto  ? 

Mr.  Ei. us  condemned  the  present  system  of  education  at  the  Callage, 
by  which  the  young  men,  who  were  compelled  to  mix  only  with  persons  de- 
stined for  the  umt  employment,  were  likely  to  acquire  the  feelings  almost  of 
•  cute.  He  expressed  bis  regret,  (hat  the  College  founded  by  Lord  Welles- 
ley  at  Calcutta  had  not  been  maintained  as  it  ought  to  have  been. 

Mr.  Pattikon  thought  it  bard  that  the  College  should  he  run  down  on  the 

— ant  occasion.  The  institution  had  been  found  insufficient,- not  inefficient. 
,  however,  agreed  with  his  hon.  Friend,  Mr.  Hume,  that  it  would  be  better 
to  extend  the  time  of  the  experiment  to  five  years. 

Mr.  Dixon  expressed  a  similar  opinion. 

Colonel  Baillib  concurred  in  the  propriety  of  the  present  measure ;  bat  if 
he  thought  that  it  cast  any  reflection  on  the  College  (which,  be  conceived,  bad 
fully  answered  the  views  of  those  by  whom  it  had  been  originally  supported,) 
or  if  he  imagined  that  the  term  of  three  years  was  likely  to  be  extended,  he 
certainly  would  oppose  it 

Mr.  TJtAHT  contended,  that  the  College  had  not  answered  the  purpose  for 
which  It  had  been  intended.  The  young  men  educated  there  were  not  found 
so  efficient  at  was  represented. 

General  Thornton  wished  the  operation  of  the  bill  to  extend  to  five 

The  motion  was  then  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Gahaoan  expressed  a  wish  that  drafts  of  the  Bast  India  Jury  Bill,  and 
the  Bill  for  continuing  the  Carnatic  Commission,  should  be  laid  before  the 
Court. 

The  Chairman  said,  that  they  were  not  bills  affecting  the  rights  and  privi- 
leges of  the  Company,  and,  therefore,  the  by-law  did  not  require  them  to  be 
produced. 

Captain  Maxfield  addressed  the  Court  as  follows  t— Mr.  Chairman,  as  the 


K 


chair,  in  order  that  we  may  have  the  advantage  of  your  professional  expe- 
rience j  although  in  so  doing,  I  come  less  prepared,  from  the  short  time  I  have 
had  to  examine  the  papers  laid  before  us  and  other  documents,  to  draw  just 
conclusions,  and  illustrate  by  admitted  data,  facta  and  results  evident  and 
powerful  when  (tripped  of  official  forms,  the  obscurity  of  multiplied  calcula- 
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tioo,  and  tha  endless  variety  of  fi  jured  statement?,  which  lend  to  confound 
and  perplex  those  who  undertake  such  uninviting  inquiry.  Let  not,  how- 
ever, one  Proprietor  who  hears  me  be  deterred,  by  the  Imagined  magnitude 
and  intricacy  of  the  undertaking,  from  forming  his  own  opinion  on  the  subject 
before  him  ;  I  ask  him  not  to  pin  bis  faith  to  mine,  but  I  entreat  him  to  avoid 
delusion  from  a  dread  of  difficulty  and  a  love  of  ease  :  let  him  only  judge  for 
himself ;  hi*  interests  and  mine,  Sir,  are  the  Same.  It  mult  be  to  our  advan- 
tage to  promote  the  general  interest*  of  the  Company,  and  to  do  that  effec- 
tually, we  shall  tee  with  our  own  eyes,  and  judge  for  ourselves,  rather  than  be 
lulled  to  slumber  over  Our  affairs,  by  those  who  kindly  propose  to  relieve  tut 
from  the  trouble  of  thinking. 

In  the  papers  laid  before  this  Court  in  January  last,  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
Company  have  now  engaged  for  trade  forty-seven  ships,  viz.  twenty-four  for 
sis  voyages,  which  axe  engaged  at  the  highest  rate,  some  as  high  as  261.  10s. 
per  ton,  others  for  three  voyages,  and  only  five  for  una  voyage,  the  average  of 
which  live  is  only  131.  6s.  per  (on. 

The  eipense  incurred  on  the  forty-seven  ships  altogether,  for  each  voyage, 
•mount  to - £1,187,778  10  11 

Now,  if  instead  of  being  engaged  as  above  for  six  and  three 


voyages,  ships  bad  been  engaged  for  one  voyage  ; 

average  of  131.  Es.  per  ton,  the  amount  of  expense  per 

voyage  would  be  onfy 739,493    6    * 

And  consequently  produce  a  saving  per  voyage  of £448,235    4  11 

Again,  by  the  papers  laid  before  the  Court,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  Company 
freight  and  sail  seven  ships  of  their  own,  which  have  collectively  performed 
in  all  thirty-one  voyages  out  and  home,  and  two  voyages  from  Btmbiy,  or 
equal  to  thirty-two  whole  voyages;  for  which  they  have  entailed  an  expense, 
exclusive  of  their  cost,  of  1,176,139/.  2>.  Ud.,  being  an  average  of  S7t  S».  8a". 
per  ton. 

Now,  if  those  ships  had  not  been  purchased,  but  tonnage  provided  as  re- 
quired at  the  rate  it  was  obtained  at  those  periods,  a  saving,  exclusive  of  the 
prime  cost  of  the  ships,  of  no  less  than  the  enormous  sum  of  £-179,160  0  0 
would  have  beeu  effected  ;  tu  which  add  the  prime  cost  of  the 

sbips,or 224,636    0    0 

Exhibits  a  practicable  saving  on  those  seven  ships  of £703,796    0    0 

If  those  seven  ships  were  sold,  or  even  burnt.  Sir',  and  tonnage  was  ob- 
tained at  the  average  at  which  the  five  single  voyages  are  now  sailing,  a 

saving  might  be  effected,  per  voyage,  of  no  less  than £129,447  14    0 

To  which  add  the  practicable  saving  on  the  forty-seven 

,   chartered  ships  of 448,285    4  11 

We  have  an  atsumable  saving,  per  voyage,  of    £573,732  18  1 1 

But,  Sir,  there  is  a  question  asked  by  many,  why  should  we  attempt  such 
saving  ;  what  benefit  can  we  derive,  our  dividend  being  limited  to  10}  per 
cent?  I  am  aware  that  the  Act  which  limited  our  dividend,  without  any 
possibility  of  increase,  powerfully  operated  to  induce  us  to  repose,  and  in- 
quire as  little  as  possible,  as  to  how  our  commerce  was  conducted ;  nor  can 
we  wonder  that  no  surplus  has  been  round  applicable  to  the  objects  directed 
by  the  Act,  as  the  strongest  motive  to  induce  human  action  was  thus  re- 

I  am  speaking  of  the  effects  produced,  but  am  not  the  advocate  for  such 
indifference  •  and  a  little  reflection,  Sir,  will  convince  any  one  who  chooses 
to  think,  that  although  it  may  not  appear  to  our  immediate  advantage,  to 
inquire  Into  and  improve  the  management  of  our  concerns,  it  is  a  subject  of 
the  deepest  interest,  and  a  paramount  duty  we  are  bound  to  perform. 

I  sbal]  now  proceed  to  show.  Sir,  that  it  is  no  less  to  our  interest  and  ad- 
vantage, to  effect  any  reduction  of  expense  possible,  ns  well  as  a  duty  we 
owe  to  the  public. 
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Supposing  il  could  possibly  be  urged,  that  by  virtu*  of  our  chart  Ar,  which 
f  rorided  distinctly  fur  tbe  supervision  of  a  controlling  power  over  our  politi 
■'  ■■■■■ ' '"Ifed  rif1- -.'----J    - j..-. 


_sl  conduct,  unacknowledged  right  IN  admitted,  to  conduct  our  ct. 
in  any  way  we  thought  proper,  a*  far  as  profit  and  loss  were  concerned; 
.  lay,  Sir,  if  any  supposition  so  monstrous  could  be  entertained,  it  may  bd 
easily  shown  that  our  commercial  transactions  are  to  interwoven  with  political 
considerations,  that  we  hare  no  choice  left  as  to  the  courae  we  ought  to  follow, 
whatever  may  be  our  inclination!. 

If  the  Legislature  did  not  really  anticipate  any  surplus  profit  when  they 
directed  (be  appropriation  of  it,  and  if  it  ware  a  mere  delusion  never  to  be 
realized,  still,  Sir,  there  are  considerations  which  render  economy  of  nich 
weight,  thai  no  sophistry  can  shake,  or  legal  quibbling  dispose  of  them. 

In  1812,  a  Committee  of  the  House  of  Common!  declared,  that "  an  aug* 
mentation  of  the  number  of  European  Judges  in  India,  adequate  to  the 
xnirpote*  required,  would  be  attended  with  an  augmentation  of  charge  which 
tbe  state  of  the  finaiices  of  India  was  uot  calculated  to  bear,  and  the  tame 
objection!  occur  to  the  appointment  of  assistant  Judge*.*' 
.  Here  then,  Sir,  is  the  highest  possible  authority,  pronouncing  the  mean* 
of  administering  justice  to  the  enormous  population  under  your  Government, 
inadequate  to  the  performance  of  the  first  and  most  sacred  duties  of  all 
Government,  while  it  furnishes  the  most  powerful  evidence  and  reasons,  why 
you  should  economise  uot  merely  in  India,  but  M  home  alto. 

The  higher  rate  at  which  tonnage  is  engaged  for  tbe  conveyance  of  stores 
and  troops  to  India*  chargeable  to  the  Government  of  India,  necessarily  In- 
creases the  expense*  of  India,  and  reduces  its  means. 

Let  us  imagine,  Sir,  for  it  has  been  asserted  that  there  was  a  want  of  shot 
in  India  to  curry  op  the  war  against  the  Burmese,  and  yon  were  called  upon 
for  a  large  supply,  what  would  be  the  consequence  ?  Why,  Sir,  having  shipi 
.taken  up  for  sin  and  three  voyages,  as  well  aa  some  of  our  own,  it  becomes 
desirable  to  lade  them,  and  they  are  laden,  and  the  Indian  Government  il) 
-consequence  becomes  chargeable  with  probably  double  tbe  rate  of  tonnage 
for  which  freight  might  be  obtained  in  the  shipping  market. 

Delay  may  also  take  place  from  thus  watting  to  load  ships  on  our  hands, 
which  may  not  be  ready  to  anil,  and  the  consequences  are  then  too  evident, 
If  other  ship*  are  then  hired  )  onr  regular  tonnage  may,  as.  is  sometimes  tie 
case,  sail  half  laden,  or  if  they  are  detained,  a  heavy  expense  is  incurred  by 
demurrage.  By  such  process,  Sir,  it  is  evident  that  much  of  the  heavy 
charge*  of  Indian  war,  which  il  always  laid  at  the  door  of  the  Governor- Gene- 
ral of  the  day,  may  be  fairly  transferred  elsewhere  j  and,  as  amongst  other 
complaints  and  outcry  laid  against  Lord  Amherst,  the  want  of  shot  at  tlie  out- 
set of  the  Burmese  war  was  a  heavy  one,  it  Is  hantly  reasonable  he  should  be 
held  responsible  unless  he  had  the  means. of  taking  them  out  in  his  pocket, 
with  a  prophetic  knowledge  they  would  be  so  soon  required. 
.  Much  clamour,  Sir,  has  been  rai3ed  against  your  Governor- General  j  and 
from  tbe  silence  of  hi*  natural  protector!,  all  the  existing  evils  and  embar- 
rassments may,  by  inference,  be  attributed  to  him  ;  and  I  beg  to  declare  my 
intention,  whenever  a  motion  shall  be  submitted  embracing  such  subjects,  to 
do  my  best  to  saddle  the  right  horse,  and  not  allow  Lord  Amherst  to  be  made 
a  scape- goat  to  cover  the  blunders  and  incapacity  of  other*.  I  was  led  to  this 
digression,  Sir,  from  tbe  eitens  reoperation  of  the  effect!  endured  by  engag- 
ing tannage  at  a  high  rate  ;  and,  that  it  it  our  duly  to  obtain  it  at  tbe  moat 
reasonable  rate  will  not  be  denied  ; — let  ut  inquire  how  much  It  is  our  iute- 

As  the  reasons  which  operated  in  the  early  part  of  our  history,  to  equip 
ship*  employed  in  our  trade  in  such  an  expensive  manner,  ha*  long  since 
ceased,  it  is  our  duty  to  avoid  such  unnecessary  expense,  and  it  is  only  to  b* 
attributed  to  the  force  of  habit  and  prejudice  that  it  has  not  long  since  been 
-exploded.    The  nselessnen  of  inch  equipment!  is  evidently  admitted  by  your 

-—tic  some  of  your  tonnage  on  a  plan  less  expensive  and  more  cornmer- 

d  this  of  itself  furnishes  the  beat  evidence  that  it  ought  la  be  generally 


;ial,  nndtb/ 
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adopted.  That  the  ihipj-ing  employ  ru  by  yon  hi  trade  shonld  be  either  in 
fact  or  pretension ,  any  other  than  mere  merchantmen,  ti  too  monstrous  unit 
absurd  to  be  doubted  at  this  moment;  anil  your  predilection  for  making  your 
merchant  ihipj  as  warlike  as  possible,  is  only  equalled  by  your  measures  to 
tender  your  vessels  of  war  as  commercial  as  possible.  The  expense  of  such 
equipment.  Sir,  is,  however,  only  part  of  the  en  1  produced;  but  to  point  out  all 
the  evils  M  entails,  and  all  the  mischief  it  engenders,  would  be  to  encroach  toll 
largely  on  your  time.  1  shall  therefore  refrainfrom  urging  more  than  lamcom-i 
.pellrd  to  adduce,  and  purposely  reserve  the  most  powerful  and  conclusive  ar- 
gument on  ibis  occasion,  trusting  that  the  motives  which  induce  me  to  do  so 
nill  not  be  misinterpreted. 

The  enisling  system  confers  a  patronage  and  power  on  the  owners  of  the  re- 
gular ships  as  extraordinary  as  it  is  unjust  to  the  military  branch  of  your 
service.  The  owner  of  such  ships  appoints  his  own  commander,  who  is  sworn 
in  by  you,  and  by  virtue  of  such  appointment,  agreeably  to  your  orders  of 
1804,  thus  obtains  the  rank  of  a  Lieu  tenant- Colonel,  although,  by  former 
linage,  and  when  there"  were  better  reasons  than  at  present  for  couferiug  con- 
sequence on  your  trading  ships,  the  commanders  held  a  rank  Hetweell 
that  of  captain  and  major  in  your  army  ;  but,  Sir,  by  the  later  orders  the 
owner  or  a  chartered  ship  obtained  the  power  of  superseding  many  officers 
who  had  served  you  in  a  capacity  purely  military  from  infancy  to  old  age,  hy 
young  men,  who  were  in  some  cases  not  born  at  the  lime  those  they  super* 
sededheld  the  comparative  rank  of  Held  officers  In  your  army.  No  man  can 
entertain  mora  regard  and  esteem  for  many  of  the  -individuals  so  favoured 
than  I  do ;  but,  Sir,  even-handed  Justice  cannot  admit  such  sweeping  super- 
cession  as  either  politic  or  beneficial  to  our  interests. 

The  splendid  salaries  enjoyed  by  your  civil  servants  were  considered  by  the 
state,  and  are,  I  believe,  admitted  by  them  to  be  fully  equivalent  to  military 
tank ;  and  why  such  princely  profits,  derived  from  trade  by  the  commercial 


branch  of  jour  service,  are  deemed  inadequate  without  the  privilege  of  military 
inpercessfon,  it  remains  with  you,  Sir,  to  explain. 
if  we  desire  the  renewal  of  our  Charter,  it  maybe  well  to  consider  whether 


uitable  regard  for  the  Interests  and  fair  pretensions  or  all,  rather  than  of 
the  few,  is  most  likely  to  obtain  It.  We  are  represented  as  hateful  front 
having  a  monopoly,  and  from  our  commercial  management  tending  to  idjure 
and  oppress  the  general  Interests  of  this  country ;  but,  Sir,  I  am  prepared  to 
prove, by  undeniable  evidence,  that  by 'conducting  nur  commerce  on  true  com* 
tnercial  principles,  this  Company,  instead  of  being  deemed  a  public  injury, 
would  be  acknowledged  as  a  source  of  great  national  advantage, — a  grand 
rallying  point  for  commercial  enterprise,  an  example  worthy  of  general  imi- 
tation, and  a  most  powerful  and  stupendous  pillar  of  support  to  the  British 
JEmpire.  These  are  considerations,  Sir,  which  come  home  to  us  all  who  feel 
for  the  interests  of  this  Company  unconnected  with  lateral  benefits  ;  my  inte- 
rests as  a  Proprietor  are  merely  those  of  all  others  who  desire  no  advantage 
from  shipping  or  commerce;  and  the  agitation  of  this  question  has  the  promo- 
tion of  our  general  interests  fur  its  object.  But  au  opinion  Is  industriously 
encouraged,  that  those  who  bring  forward  any  motion  from  this  side  the  bar 
are  hostile  to  the  interests  of  the  Company.  I  beg  to  declare.  Sir,  that  is  not 
i«y  case  ;  and  strange,  indeed,  would  it  appear,  Ihat  with  so  large  a  stake  in  the 
hedge ;  1  should  entertain  other  than  the  most  ardent  desire  lo  promote  the 
general  welfare  of  this  Company. 

I  have  long  been  studiuu-Iy  attentive  to  the  conduct  of  your  affairs  both  in 
India  and  in  this  country ;  and  white  1  fearlessly  presume  to  remark  upon 
palpable  and  glaring  defects,  no  man,  Sir,  cau  be  more  willing  than  1  am  to 
express  the  high  opinion  I  entertain  of  the  purity  or  intention  and  liberal  con- 
duct of  this  Company  generally,  to  promote  the  public  interest.  1  know  of 
ho  Government,  nor  public  body  whatever,  who  have  gone  acrfaras  this  Com- 
pany to  sacrifice  their  own  interest  to  promote  the  public  good  ;  and,  in  most 
cases,  to  excite  similar  good  conduct  on  the  part  of  their  servants,  who 
are,  generally  speaking,  no  less  remarkable  for  talents  and  ability  than  per- 
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sonal  disinterestedness.  In  one  word,  Sir,  whenever  tuch  ii 
been  defeated  and  frustrated,  their  defeat  ma;  be  traced  in  every  page  of 
jour  history  to  commercial  Influence  ;  every  defect  in  your  Government 
abroad,  every  evil,  iu  fact,  that  you  have  had  to  contend  with  at  home,  all 
have  arisen  from  a  want  of  efficiency  in  the  commercial  branches  of  your 
service.  This  want  of  efficiency  is  a  mill-stone  about  our  necks,  which 
defeats  our  beat  intentions,  renders  u*  unpopular  at  home,  and  not  justly 
appreciated  abroad. 

I  shall  now  adduce  a  short  estimate,  exhibiting  some  results  of  our  com- 
merce fir  ten  years,  commencing  from  1793,  when  our  dividend  was  filed  at 
10  j  per  cent.  From  17SM,  to  1803  inclusive,  the  prime  cost  of  all  roods  pur- 
chased by  this  Company  was  £M  ,068,118 

The  amount  of  freight  and  other  charges  was 20,234,372 

Of  which  the  freight  and  demurrage  aloue  was 12, 108,883 

Here,  then,  It  is  evident,  beyond  a  doubt,  that  you  have  been  carrying  on  a 
trade  burdened  with  charges  exceeding  65  per  ecus,  on  the  prime  cost.  Can 
we  wonder,  Sir,  that  there  is  no  surplus  profit ! 

It  is  worth  while  to  consider,  that  unless  some  surplus  is  realised,  the  most 
powerful  argument  for  the  renewal  of  the  exclusive  privilege  of  trading  to 
China  will  be  destroyed ;  while  we  should  remember,  that  although  such  pri- 
vilege were  refused,  we  still  exist  as  a  commercial  Company  ;  but  the  conti- 
nuing to  trade  there  upon  tuch  management,  will  scarcely  be  even  pretended; 
and  it  is  therefore  prudent  to  avoid  having  a  long  list  of  expensive  ships  upon 
uur  hands  longer  than  necessity  compels  us.  I  therefore  beg  to  submit  four 
Resolutions,  and  conceive,  Sir,  they  .must  meet  your  approbation  ;  indeed, 
the  last  is  so  completely  a  test  of  friendly  feelings  towards  the  Company,  that 
I  entertain  no  doubt  but  it  will  meet  with  that  cordial  support  from  your  side 
the  liar,  which  every  measure  will  always  claim,  wbicb  has  for  its  object  the 
benefit  of  the  Proprietors  at  large.  Its  object,  Sir,  is  to  solicit  the  permission 
of  Parliament  to  divide  a  small  portion  of  the  surplus  profits  which  may  be 
derived  hereafter  from  our  commerce  above  10*  per  cent. ;  and  although  it 


nay  be  urged  by  some  that  we  should  not  go  oltener  to  Partial] 

mpels,  yet,  as  we  sought  and  obtained  the  permission  ol  raniameot 
(■  ago  to  grant  the  ship- owners  a  sum  little  short  of  a  million  ster- 


ling, 1  think  we  may,  with  an  equally  good  grace,  seek  the  permission  of  Par- 
liament to  divide  a  small  portion  of  such  surplus  as  may  accrue  hereafter,  a* 
a  stimulus  to  create  a  surplus,  and  consequently  to  promote  the  object  Parlia- 
ment had  in  view  when  they  directed  the  application  of  such  surplus. 

The  bon.  Proprietor  concluded  with  moving  the  following  Resolutions  : 

"  1st,  That  It  appears  from  the  papers  laid  before  the  Court  in  January 
last,  that  of  the  ships  engaged  for  six  voyages  the  highest  is  hired  at  267.  10*. 
per  ton,  or  the  average  of  the  whole  231.  17t,per  ton  per  voyage.  That  the 
seven  ships  belonging  to  the  Company  have  for  all  the  voyages  they  have 
performed  collectively  averaged  271.  Br.  8a*.  per  ton  per  voyage.  That  of  the 
ships  engaged  for  one  voyage,  the  highest  is  hired  at  151.  ft.,  or  the  average  of 
the  whole  but  13/.  Or.  per  ton. 

"  2d.  That  it  is  evident  the  engaging  of  ships  for  a  number  of  voyages 
is  liable  to  numerous  objections,  and  that  a  considerable  reduction  of 
expenses  may  be  effected  by  hiring  tonnage  as  required,  and  employing  ships 
of  a  smaller  class  than  those  now  engaged  Tor  six  voyages  ;  and  that  the  Court 
of  Directors  be  therefore  requested  to  avoid  such  engagements  in  future,  to 
enable  the  Company  to'  embrace  those  advantages  which  are  offered  from  the 
extensive  maritime  resources  of  this  country. 

"  3d.  That  it  appears  a  portion  of  our  trade  has  been  conducted  in  ships  of 
a  smaller  class  more  economically  equipped,  but  possessing  every  requisite 
for  commercial  purposes ;  therefore,  the  extraordinary  and  expensive  mode 
of  equipment  observed  in  the  regular  ships  may  be  dispensed  with,  as  well  as 
In  the  ships  belonging  to  the  Company. 
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"  Jtb.  Tliat  this  Court  conceive  it  would  trad  to  promote  the  public 
interests  if  tbe  permission  of  Parliament  were  obtained  to  enable  the  Com- 
pany to  divide  a  small  portion  of  the  surplus  profit  which  may  accrue  here- 
after on  our  commerce  above  10  j  per  cent.,  and  that  the  Court  of  Director* 
be  therefore  requested  to  prepare  a  petition  to  Parliament,  entreating  tbe 
authority  of  the  Legislature  to  divide  such  portion  of  the  surplus  profit 
above  I0§  per  cent,  u  Parliament  may  deem  adequate  to  promote  luch 
object." 

Mr.  Ellis  seconded  the  motion,  and  expressed  his  thanks  to  the  hon. 
Proprietor  for  the  trouble  he  bad  taken  in  investigati  ug  the  subject. 

The  Chairman  felt  it  his  duty  to  oppose  the  resolutions.  He  considered  it 
advantageous  to  the  Company'*  interests,  that  they  should  have  a  separate 


veying  out  troops  and  warlike  store*,  and  in  taking  cargoes  from  China. 
Tfaere  were  no  ships  in  the  world  so  well  adapted  to  tbe  purposes  to  which 
they  were  applied.  Again,  in  case  of  a  sudden  emergency,  such  a*  the 
breaking  out  of  a  war,  tbe  Indian  Government  might  immediately  avail 
themselves  of  these  ships,  iustead  of  being  compelled  to  go  into  the  market 
to  engage  Inferior  vessels  at  a  blgb  price.  Another  advantage,  which  should 
not  be  overlooked,  was,  that  the  Company's  ships  might  be  sent  under  secret' 
orders.  Under  these  circumstances,  he  could  not  think  that  the  question 
waa  entirely  a  money  question.  As  to  the  amount  paid  for  freightage,  the 
Company  were  obliged,  by  act  of  Parliament,  lo  accept  the  lowest  public 
tender  that  was  made.  If  the  hon.  Proprietor  could  induce  the  ship-owners 
to  take  less  than  they  at  present  demanded,  he  could  only  ssy  that  the  Com- 
pany would  be  very  much  obliged  to  him. 

Dr.  Gilchrist  said,  he  observed  in  the  papers  which  had  been  laid  before 
the  Proprietors,  that  a  ship  now  building,  and  which  had  vet  received  no 
name,  had  been  taken  up  for  six  voyages,  in  the  room  of  the  Kent,  which 
was  burnt.     He  wished  to  know  how  this  happened? 

Captain  Loch  said,  that  the  owner*  of  a  ship,  which  was  burnt,  were  privi-, 
leged,  by  act  of  Parliament,  to  build  another,  which  tbe  Company  were  ob- 
liged to  lake  up  an  the  same  terms  as  the  former. 

Dr.  Gilchrist  apprehended  that,  under  such  an  arrangement,  the  Com- 
pany might,  on  tbe  expiration  of  their  charter,  be  burdened  with  the  expense 
of  keeping, ■  hips,  for  which  they  hid  no  use. 

The  Chairman  observed,  that  when  the  Company's  charter  expired,  they 
would  still  exist  as  a  commercial  company. 

Captain  Maxfirld  said,  that  there  might  have  been  some  excuse  for; 
keeping  large  ships,  when  our  navy  was  not  so  powerful  as  it  now  is.  At 
present,  the  British  navy  was  sufficient  to  protect  tbe  Company's  interests. 
(/fear.) 

Captain  Loch  said,  that  targe  ships  paid  considerably  less  port  duties  is 
China  than  smaller  ones  ;  that  circumttauce  ought  to  be  taken  as  a  set  off 
against  the  expense  of  maintaining  the  large  vessels. 

Mr.TwiNiHOssld,  that  the  large  ships  brought  home  their  cargoes  of  tea  in 
excellent  condition,  whereby  a  considerable  saving  was  effected  to  the  Colo- 
ny. It  should  be  recollected  also,  that  owing  to  the  equipment  of  the 
■mpany's  ships,  a  fleet  of  them,  under  the  direction  of  Commodore  Dance, 
is  enabled  to  beat  off  a  fleet  of  French  men-of-war  under  the  command  of 
Admiral  Liuois. 

Tbe  Resolutions  were  then  put,  aud  negatived  by  a  large  majority,  only 
Ave  hands  being  held  up  In  support  of  them. 
The  Court  adjourned  at  half  pa  it  three  o'clock. 


pany. 
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JUDGMENT  OF  THE   BUFRBM8  COURT  AT  BOMBAY, 

In  the   Cate  of  the   Eait   India   Comptmy't   Government,  at  tkat  Itland, 

proceeding,  in  the  Name  of  the  King,  againtt  Amerxhund 

BurdercAfmd,  a  Native  Indian  of  the  Decern. 

Pronounced  by  the  Chier  Justice  Sir  Edwabd  West,  on  the  I8lh  day 
of  April  1815.' 


.  Tbe  defendant's  plea  was  filed  on  the  9tb  September  in  Ihe  same  year. 
The  information  was  amended  on  tbe  8th  December  1B21,  and  the  cause 
came  on  to  lie  tried  in  September  1824. 

Tbe  information  state*,  that  on  the  5th  November  1817,  and  until  the  1st 
of  July  IB  IB,  an  open  and  public  war  wu  prosecuted  and  carried  on  between 
tbe  East  India  Company  anil  Bajce  Ron,  holding  and  exercising  sovereign 
power  and  authority  over  a  large  part  of  the  Deccan,  a  country  situate 
within  the  peninsula  of  India,  end  adjacent'  to  the  territories  of  the  said 
united  Company.  That  in  the  prosecution  of  theiaid  war,  the  whole  ofhia 
territories,  aud  all  the  rights  of  sovereignty,  were,  Ijy  conquest  and  right  of 
war,  transferred  to  the  King  of  Great  Britain.  That  on  the  1st  December 
1817,  the  said  Bajee  Row  caused  a  large  sum  of  money,  to  wit,  the  sum  of 
598 ,3W5  rupees,  being  part  or  the  revenues  and  public  monies  of  tbe  state 
over  which  Bajee  Row  bold  sovereign  power,  to  he  delivered  to  the  defendant 
to  be  kept  by  htm  in  trust  for  the  said  Bajee  Row  j  ami  which  money  was 
received  by  the  defendant  on  the  said  trust,  by  means  of  which  premises,  the 
said  sum  of  money  became  the  property  of  our  said  Lord  the  King. 
■  3d  Count,  Is  the  same  as  the  first,  except  that  it  states  the  money  to  have 
been  the  proper  monies  of  die  said  Bajee  Row. 

3d  Count.  lathe  same  as  the  first,  except  that  it  states,  ia  the  conclusion, 
that  the  money  became  furfeited  to  our  Sovereign  Lord  the  King,  by  right  of 
war  and  conquest. 

4th  Count.  Same  as  third,  except  thai  the  money  is  stated  to  be  the  proper 
money  of  Hajee  Row. 

5th  Count.  Same  as  the  first,  except  that  it  states  the  defendant  to  have 
been  indebted  to  Bajee  Row  In  the  money,  as  public  money  of  the  state. 

8th  Count.  The  same  as  the  fifth,  except  that  it  states  the  defendant  to 
have  been  indebted  to  Bajee  Row,  without  stating  the  debt  to  be  of  public 

7th  Count.    Is  for  money  had  and  received  by  defendant,  to  and  for  the 

Use  of  our  Sovereign  Lord  the  King. 

8th  Count     Is  for  interest  on  a  debt  due  to  the  King. 
,  To  this  information  the  defeudant  has  pleaded  tbe  general  issue,  nil  litkit. 

The  case  on  the  part  or  the  Crown  is  a  very  simple  one  in  point  of  fact.  It 
ll  well  known  that,  in  the  year  1817,  a  confederacy  of  the  Mahrntta  States, 
of  which  the  FeUliwn  was  the  head,  was  formed  against  the  British  ;  that  in 
consequence  bostilitiea  were,  in  the  November  of  that  yew,  commenced, 
which  ended  in  the  complete  defeat  of  tbe  Pciahwa,  aud  ttic  taking  of  bis 
Capital,  and,  ultimately,  in  his  deposition,  aud  tbe  entire  conquest  of  bis  and 
other  territories.  It  appears  that,  after  the  taking  of  Puonab,  Narroha. 
Outia,  (who,  in  tbe  evidence,  is  stated  to  have  once  held  the  office  of  one  of 
the  treasurers  of  the  Peishwa,)  delivered  to  Captain  Robertson,  then  em. 
ployed  with  a  military  force  to  keep  possession  of  Pounah,  a  paper,  of  the 
date  of  May  1817,  which  purports  to  be  signed  by  the  defendant,  and  by 
which  he  acknowledgea  to  have  received,  as  a  deposit  for.the  Pcisbwa,  the 
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sunt  of  34,900  gold  mohurs.  Tbe  interest  in  and  right  ta  this  sum.it  ji  eon- 
tended,  has  become  retted,  by  conquest,  in  the  King  of  Great  Britain.  This 
cue,  simple  as  it  U  in  point  of  fact,  and  bo  easy,  apparently,  of  proof,  occu- 
pied the  Court,  upon  the  part  of  the  Crown  alone,  more  than  three  whole 
days.  An  a  great  deal  of  evidence  was  offered  and  pressed  upon  the  Court 
very  urgently,  and  the  tender  of  it  insisted  upon  being  taken  down  by  the 
Court  for  the  consideration  of  the  Court  of  Appeal,  which  tbe  Court  thought 
itself  bound  to  reject,  we  shall  go  through  the  evidence  ou  the  part  of  the 
Crown  with  great  particularity,  and  consider  how  far  it  supports  the  allega- 
tions of  tbe  iudiclruent. 

Tbe  first  witness  called,  proves  merely  the  death  of  Narroba  Outia,  In 
order  to  admit  his  depositions,  which  were  taken  de  bene  tut.  Mr.  Advocate- 
General  then  propose*  to  read  the  depositions  of  the  deceased  ;  but  this  was 
objected  to,  upon  tbe  ground  that  tbe  depositions  were  taken  on  (he  part  of 
the  defendant,  and  the  order  being  produced,  that  appeared  to  be  the  case  ; 
and  the  Court,  after  hearing  the  point  argued  by  the  Counsel  ou  both  sides, 
allowed  the  objection,  upon  tbe'grouud  that  when  one  party  lr  *  """ 


examines  a  witness  under  a  commission,  or  lie  halt  '»fi  the  opposite  party 
has  Bo  right  to  have  such  examination  read  ;  but  the  party  examining  him 
may  produce  the  depositions  in  evidence,  or  not,  as  he  pleases. 
Two  witnesses  are  then  called  to  prove,  what  should  in  all  eases  be  proved 


In  the  first  instance,  that  tbe  defendant  is  subject  to  tbe  jurisdiction  of  the 
Court.  These  two  witnesses  prove  the  jurisdiction,  as  they  state  that  the 
defendant  came  to  reside  here  six  or  seven  years  ago,  which  is  prior  to  the 
riling  of  tba  information ;  and  that  he  has  resided  here  ever  since  that  time. 

Depositions  of  Narroba  Outia,  taken  under  another  order  of  Court  ob- 
tained ou  the  part  of  tbe  prosecution,  are  then  read. 

The  examination  appears  to  have  been  conducted  by  Counsel  before  a 
former  Recorder,  Sir  Anthony  Buller.    The  witness  states,  that  the  receipt 

S hat  is,  the  receipt  for  34,000  gold  mohurs)  is  Amerchund's  receipt.  He  adds, 
e  afterwards  deposited  two  lacs  and  34,000  rupees,  in  part  of  which  he  rtrt 
ceived  yooo  gold  mohurs,  and  refers  to  the  examination  for  defendant.  He 
does  not  state  in  these  depositions,  that  tbe  signature  to  the  receipt  it  in 
Amerchund's  band- writing,  or  that  he  is  acquainted  with  Amerchuud  s  hand- 
writing, or  any  thing  more  than  that  tbe  paper  is  Amerchund's  receipt.  This 
mode  of  taking  depositions  certainly  places  the  Court  in  some  difficulty ;  and 
W*  cannot  but  entertain  some  doubt  whether  such  deposition  is  proof  of  the 
hand-writing  to  the  receipt.  Upon  the  whole,  however,  we  are  inclined  to 
think  it  is  sufficient;  but  why  other  evidence  should  not  be  brought  of  tbe 
band- writing  of  a  person  who  is  a  shroff,  or  banker,  and  has  resided  in  Bom- 
bay sis  or  seven  years,  so  as  to  put  this  part  of  the  case  beyond  a  doubt,  we 
cannot  understand.  In  this  examination  on  the  part  of  the  prosecution,  the 
witness  refers  to  bis  examination  taken  on  the  part  of  the  defendant;  and  the 
Court,  after  it  was  read,  intimated  to  tbe  Advocate-General,  that  now,  per- 
haps, he  might  contend  that  the  other  examination  should  be  read  ;  but 
the  Advocate-General  expressed  that  he  had  no  wish  to  read  it. 

The  receipt,  as  it  is  called,  is  then  read;  and  certainly,  looking  to  the 
paper  itself,  it  required  much  more  elucidation  tbau  is  contained  in  the  de- 
'  '  b  end  of  the  receipt  are  these  words  :"  This  writiugia 
"  writing  of  Amerchuud  himself."  But 
can  that  tbe  signature  contained  in  that 
sentence  is  Amerchund's  hand-writing?  If  it  does,  surety  it  should  have 
been  proved  that  it  was  his  hand- writing.  However,  though  the  evidence  on 
the  point  is  very  louse  and  unsatisfactory,  we  think  we  must  receive  it  as 
evidence  that  the  paper  is  signed  by  the  defendant. 

As  order  of  Court  for  the  examination  of  Captain  Lowe,  it  line  esse,  is 
then  read.  The  absence  of  Captain  Lowe  out  of  the  "Jurisdiction  is  proved, 
and  his  examination  offered  in  evidence,  and  atluwed  to  be  read,  after  objec- 
tion to  it  on  tbe  part  of  the  defendant's  Counsel.  There  are  certainly  several 
parts  of  this  examination  which  are  not  evidence:  thus,  the  contents  of  the 
Mahratta  paper  therein  mentioned,  what  Sir  John  Malcolm  considered  ft 
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sufficient  compliance  with  the  term i  offered  to  Bajee  Row,  and  other  pas- 
sages, are  not  evidence.  The  only  evidence  we  can  gather  from  it,  la  the 
subsistence  of  hostilities,  in  June  1813,  between  the  Peishwa  and  the  British  ; 
nod  that  the  Peishwa  cams  10  a  particular  spot,  selected  between  him  and 
Captain  Lowe,  to  meet  Sir  John  Malcolm. 

Masker  Ram  (ircU  is  then  called,  and  proves  the  title  of  the  Peishwa  to  be 
Shreemunt,  the  title  used  in  the  receipt  or  acknowledgment  of  the  defendant. 
He  says  he  has  a  pemioo  from  the  Bombay  Government.  He  never  heard 
the  Peishwa  called  Shreemunt  Baba  Saib,  the  words  in  which  he  is  described 
in  the  acknowledgment,  but  Shreemunt  Mabaraz  Baba  Saib.  But  then 
again  be  says,  he  was  called  Shreemunt  Baba  Saib.  He  says,  he  recollects 
asking  AneKlMnd  For  gold  mob  art  about  two  months  before  the  battle  of 
Kirkee. 

Defendant  said  he  had  tent  his  money  to  Bombay,  and  that  he  had  25,000 
rupees  only  with  him.  A  part  of  the  rest  of  his  evidence  is  to  show  that  the 
Peishwa  was  sovereign;  and  a  part  was  extracted  fur  the  purpose  of  showing 
the  distinction  between  the  different  treasuries  of  the  Peishwa,  in  order,  of 
course,  to  prove  that  the  money  in  question  was  public  monies.  But  all  this 
examination  about  the  treasuries  came  to  nothing,  when  examined  as  to  his 
means  of  knowledge  by  the  Court. 

Next  is  called  Captain  Robertson,  and  be  la  examined  on  the  voir  doc.  He 
lays  he  has  signed  a  prize-roll,  and  "  expects  a  share  of  the  prize-money,  if 
there  is  any  going."  And  be  says  he  attends  in  Court,  at  tbe  express  order  of 
the  Bombay  Government,  to  assist  in  the  prosecution  of  the  cause.  He  is 
objected  to  as  an  interested  witness,  but  is  admitted  by  tbe  Court,  as  it  did 
not  appear  that  he  had  any  immediate  Interest  in  the  event  of  the  suit. 

A  part  of  his  testimony  is  as  to  his  having  attended  durbars,  and  which 
was,  of  course,  to  prove  that  the  Peishwa  was  a  sovereign  Prince.  He  then 
is  examined  as  to  the  commencement  of  hostilities ;  and  we  have  a  great  deal 
of  argument  with  respect  to  the  proof  of  the  subsistence  of  a  war  between  the 
Peishwa  and  the  East  India  Company.  It  is  not  necessary,  however,  to 
notice  this  discussion,  as  it  appears  that  Captain  Robertson  actually  wit- 
nessed  an  engagement  between  the  troops  of  tbe  two  powers  on  tbe  1  Otb  or 
11th  November  1817,  than  which,  of  course,  there  cannot  be  better  evidence 
of  the  subsistence  of  a  war.  However,  it  is  necessary  to  notice  an  inaccuracy 
in  tbe  notes  taken  by  tbe  Prothonotary.  His  note  siyi,  that  the  Court  ruled 
that  this  was  not  evidence  of  the  commencement  of  hostilities  ;  whereas  this 
ruling  of  the  Court  applied  to  the  former  question.    This  witness  further 

(roves,  that  Poonah  was  taken  possession  of  by  the  British  in  Novmeber 
317,  and  has  ever  since  been  In  their  possession.  He  says  also,  that  the 
paper  No.  1,  which  is  the  acknowledgment  upon  which  tbe  Crown  rests  its 
case,  was  received  by  him  from  Narroba  Outia,  or  by  bis  order. 

The  Treaty  of&assein,  of  the  date  of  31st  December  1B02,  is  then  produced 
and  proved,  and  the  title    ---■-■■ 
that  the  Peishwa  acted  ai 
toriet  he  was  sovereign. 

A  paper  is  then  produced  by  Mr.  Newnham,  which  he  calls  a  copy  of  the 
Treaty  of  Poonah  ;  he  says  the  original  is  at  Calcutta.  The  copy  produced, 
he  says,  it  an  authenticated  copy,  and  he  knows  it  to  be  such  from  its  being 
forwarded  in  a  despatch  signed  by  Mr.  Elpbiustone  ;  be  says  also,  that  the 
despatch  is  signed  by  all  the  members  of  Government.  It  was  insisted  that 
this  was  made  evidence,  without  any  proof  of  its  being  an  examined  copy, 
merely  from  tbe  circumstance  of  its  being  forwarded  in-  a  despatch  hy  the 
person  who  is  said  to  have  entered  Into  the  treaty,  and  the  despatch  being 
signed  by  the  members  of  Government.  It  is  quite  clear  that,  even  were  it 
proved  to  be  a  copy,  it  could  not  be  read  without  proof  of  the  execution  of  the 


original. 
Wei 


e  then  what  is  said  to  be  a  copy  of  propositions  made  to  the  Peishwa 
by  Sir  John  Malcolm,  offered  in  evidence,  without  any  proof  of  its  being  a 
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HhctwiK-«  the  Peiihwa's  deposition,  is  then  offered  in  evidence,  and  that  if, 
of  course,  rejected  by  the  Court. 

Captain  Mecdonald  is  then  called.  He  says,  that  he  accompanied  Captain 
Lowe,  Sir  John  Malcolm'*  first  assistant,  to  the  Peishwa  ;  that  some  com- 
munion ti  no  patted  between  Captain  Lowe  and  a  Native,  in  the  Hindoo*  tan  ee 
language,  and  that  alter  the  Peiahwa  retired,  the  Native  continued  the  coo.-, 
venation  with  Captain  Ijine.  He  says  the  Native  went  ont  very  frequently. 
He  says  he  afterward*  want  to  the  Peiahwa,  with  3ir  John  Malcolm  and  Cap- 
tain Lowe,  to  a  spot  which  he  says  wat  spoken  of  during  the  first  interview 
between  Captain  Lowe  and  the  Native. 

And  upon  thia  evidence  the  Advocate- General  contended  Ibat  he  had  esta- 
blished an  agency  between  Captain  Lowe  and  the  Peiahwa.  The  Court,  bow- 
ever,  were  of  a  different  opinion.  We  have  then  offered  to  us  a  paper  writing 
which  la  not  referred  to  by  any  letter  or  figure,  nod  the  purport  of  which  in  not 
mentioned,  or  upon  what  ground  it  can  be  made  evidence.  We  suppose  it  to 
be  a  copy  of  the  propositions  which  it  is  aaid  Sir  John  Malcolm  sent  to  the 
peishwa  ;  but  it  is  not  proved  that  the  original  ever  reached  the  Pelihwa,  or 
that  the  paper  is  n  copy.     [Read  evidence.] 

A  printed  book,  purporting  to  be  copies  of  treaties  between  die  British 
Government  and  Native  Princes  in  India,  ordered  to  be  printed  by  the  Hoium 
of  Commoni,  is  offered  aa  evidence  of  the  Treaty  of  Poonah.  The  Court,  of 
course,  rejected  this  evidence. 

We  cannot  but  make  some  observations  upon  the  mode  which  has  been 
adopted  of  endeavouring  to  prove  this  Treaty  of  Poonah;  first,  what  was  said 
to  be  a  copy,  and  that  copy  argued  at  very  great  length,  to  be  authenticated 
by  being  sent  down  in  a  despatch  by  Mr.  Elphinstone,  and  then  by  thia 
printed  paper,  which  was  also  insisted  upon  as  evidence.  That  neither  of 
these  documents  were  evidence,  is  too  clear  to  admit  of  a  doubt ;  and  yet, 
though  the  treaty  itself  is  at  Calcutta,  as  appears  by  the  evidence,  and  though 
this  information  had  been  riled  above  four  years  before  it  Waa  brought  to  trial. 


could  not  have  been  bi     _ 

than  two  mouths,  w  as  never  resorted  to. ' 

Dajeeba  Josey  Is  theu  called,  and  he  is  examined  as  to  the  different  trea- 
.  saries  of  the  Peishwa ;  and  the  object  of  the  examination  is,  we  apprehend, 
to  prove  that  the  money  acknowledged  to  be  dne  by  the  defendant  to  the 
Peiahwa;  is  public  money.  And  we  have  a  great  deal  of  examination  as  to 
the  word  "Khasgeet,"  a  word  which  had  nut  then  appeared  in  any  of  the 
documents  put  in  evidence,  but  which  afterwards  appears  in  the  exhibit 
marked  A,  put  in  evidence  on  the  part  of  the  defendant.  He  says  mere  were 
four  treasuries  ;  that  one  was  called  the  Public  Treasury,  the  other  three, 
Private,  or  Khasgeet.  He  says,  Narroba  Outia,  four  or  five  years  ago,  i 
'  ""        "  "v  isiuess.    He  says  that  one  of  tF     "' 

rs  ago,  under  Narroba  Ontia. 


doing  Khasgeet  business.    He  says  that  one  of  the  Khasgeet 
seven  or  eight  years  ago,  undv r  Narroba  Ontia. 

Captain  Graham,  the  Interpreter,  says  that  Khasgeet  means  "  private 

lH  _W2.il.  :...h._.kUH  •!._  ..__  !_■_*:.._  i -.*__-__.•,_-.  _____  _ul  _t__r 


which  interpretation  the  two  Native  Interpreters  agree  with  btm. 
Ballajec  Punt  is  then  called,  whose  evidence  (a  part  of  which  was  struck 


out)  is  not  important.     [Read  evidence.] 

Benaick  Babjee  Wag  rives  a  great  deal  t 
the  Peishwa,  and  Narrobu's  business  with  the  Peishwa.    He  Bays,  he  (Nar- 


(  Babjee  Wag  rives  a  great  deal  of  evidence  about  the  treasuries  of 


it  sometimes  ordered  to  receive  money  on  the  Govemmen . 

and  gave  receipts  for  the  money.  He  says  he  several  times,  by  order  of 
Government,  received  money  from  Narroba,  and  paid  money  to  him.  He 
speaks  also,  on  cross. examination,  about  the  Moortub  seal,  the  impression 
on  which,  be  says,  means  "  the  end  of  writing."  He  says  tbe  seal  upon  the 
paper  A  (afterwards  put  in  by  the  defendant)  is  the  true  Moortub  seal.  He 
says  the  tame  alio  as  to  the  seal  upon  tbe  paper  C,  which  is  afterwards  put  in 
by  the  defendant.  He  says  that  tlieie  two  papers  are  written  by  Bbiccajee 
Pnnt  Wag,  his  brother,  who  was  with  the  Peishwa. 
.  Mullar  Nurker  says,  that  Narroba  had  the  Petshwa's  private  money.  A 
O-irnfe.  BtnU,  VU.  9.  O 
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paper,  marked  a,  ii  shown  him ,  and  he  say*  it  ii  bis  writing,  and  that  be 
wrote  it,  by  Narroha'e  order,  before  the  war.  Ha  says  it  it  an  account  of  the 
PeUhw*'*  Khasgeet )  and  upon  this  the  paper  ii  offered  in  evidence,  open 
the  ground,  a*  I  understand,  that  it  charged  Narroba  with  the  leoeipt  of 
money  for  which  ha  was  accountable,  and  was,  thcrefore,«g»intt  his  interest. 
It  hni  already  appeared  in  evidence  that  Narroba  ii  dead.  We  were  obliged 
to  have  a  translation  of  the  instrument  made,  as  none  waa  left  with  the  offi- 
cer of  the  Court.  The  object  of  it  is,  of  count*,  to  prove,  that  the  34,000 
Sild  inohurs  deposited  with  the  defendant,  were  public  monies.  We  do  not 
Ink  that  this  paper  is   evidence,   as  ii  doe*  not  appear  that  it  charges 


it  appear  what  the  balance  is,  or  on 
wliich  side  of  the  account ;  and  besides,  it  is  stated  by  tbe  witness  that  the 
paper  was  cancelled,  and  that  originally  it  was  merely  a  foul  copy. 

The  witness  rhen  proves,  that  the  paper  M.  N.,  afterwards  put  in  by 
the  defendant,  is  in  Narroba's  hand.  He  proves  also  the  Moortub  seal 
to  the  papers  A.  and  C,  and  that  the  dates  of  those  paper*  are  in  the 
Felshwa's  writing.  He  also  states,  on  tbe  Court's  suggestion,  that  the 
formal  parts  of  the  case  had  not  been  proved  ;  that  Poonah  is  in  the  Dccosm, 
and  that  it  is  adjacent  to  the  territories  of  the  United  Company. 

On  the  neat  day,  Captain  Robertson  is  again  called.  He  is  first  examined 
ou  the  part  of  the  defendant,  and  states,  that  he  had  ordered  the  whole  of  the 
Native  evidence  to  be  taken  by  a  clerk  of  his  ;  that  he  was  ordered  by  this 
Government  to  assist  in  the  cause ;  and  that,  therefore,  he  took  every  oppor- 
tunity of  ascertaining  what  waa  going  ob,  and  Consulted  with  the  Advocate- 
General  as  occasion  required.  He  says,  that  his  clerk  was  stationed  in  this 
Court  to  take  notes  for  him,  as  he  must  report  to  this  Government  on  tbe. 
proceedings.  Captain  Robertson  say*  that  he  read  the  note* ;  and  upon  thfe 
ground  he  was  objected  to  a*  a  witness.  An  order  was  made  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  cause,  upon  the  application  of  tbe  Conned  on  both  Bides, 
that  the  witnesses  should  withdraw  ;  and  the  object  of  the  motion  of  course 
was,  that  they  should  not  hear  tbe  evidence  given  by  other  witnesses  before 
they  were  called  upon  to  give  evidence  themselves.  Captain  Robertson,  in 
particular,  on  its  being  requested  by  the  Advocate-General  that  he  might 
remain  in  Court,  was  objected  to,  and  he  was  ordered  to  withdraw.  Upon 
being  called  again  as  a  witness,  it  appears  (not  as  mentioned  by  hisn  in  the 
first  instance,  but  on  the  examination  of  the  opposite  Counsel)  that  he  had 
stationed  in  Court  a  person  to  take  the  evidence  which  he  had  read ;  upon 
which  he  was  of  course  rejected  es  a  witness.  Mr.  Morgan  is  then  called, 
and  says  that  Mr.  Cbapliu  is  Commissioner  for  the  affairs  of  the  Deccan. 

This  is  the  ease  upon  the  part  of  the  prosecution.  The  important  part  of 
the  case,  namely,  the  acknowledgment  of  the  defendant  of  having  received 
31,000  gold  monurs  for  tbe  Peishwa,  sitting  here  as  a  jury,  we  consider  as 
proved  ;  though  certainly,  as  we  observed  before,  much  more  satisfactory 
evidence  might  and  ought  to  have  been  adduced  of  the  band-  writing  of  the 
defendant.  Then  we  must  consider  whether  the  formal  allegations  are 
proved.    They  are, 

1st,  The  existence  of  a  war  between  the  East  India  Company  and  the 
Peishwa. 

3d,  That  the  Peishwa  held  the  sovereign  power  aver  a  large  part  of  the 
Deccan,  a  country  situate  within  the  peninsula  of  India,  and  adjacent  to  the 
territories  of  the  said  United  Company. 

3d,  That  lb*  whole  of  ho  territories,  nod  all  hi*  right*  of  sovereignty, 
were,  by  conquest  and  right  of  war,  transferred  to  tbe  King  of  Great  Bri- 

With  respect  to  these  averments,  though  we  are  aware  of  them  individually , 
yet  We  conceive  we  cannot  take  judicial  notice  of  them.  We  again  and  again, 
daring  the  trial,  inquired  whether  they  would  be  admitted  by  the  defendant ; 
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and  when  answered  in  the  negative  by  the  defendant's  Counsel,  intimated  to 
the  A dvocaie -General  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  prove  them. 

It  will  be  remembered  that,  nt  the  end  of  the  third  day  of  the  trial,  the  = 
Advocate -General  Hated  that  a*  had  cloned  tiii  eaaa  j  and  that  we  then  told 
htm  wa  thought  he  had  better  consider  whether  he  had  proved  the  formal 

Sana  of  Mi  can't  end  that,  should  he  find  he  had  not,  be  might  supply  $— 
■feet  the  neat  morning'.  In  consequence  of  tali  intimation,  two  question* 
were  pot  to  the  witness  under  esaminatinn  i  who  then  seid  that  Poonah  was 
in  the  Deccan,  and  that  it  is  adjacent  to  the  territories  of  the  Company. 

It  hi  quite  clear,  that  the  ruleiof  law  require  ihateJlfacti  should  be  proved, 
ef  which  the  Court  cannot  take  Judicial  notice,  however  notorious  those 
facts  maybe.  These  rules  of  the  English  ,law  do  not  require  vindication 
from  us,  though  to  vindicate  ibem  would  be  no  difficult  matter.  Nothing, 
indeed)  would  produce  greater  uncertainty  and  mora  confusion  than  to 
allow  JudfM  to  take  Judicial  notice  of  mete,  because  they  are  said  to  bo 


1st,  As  to  the  subsistenc*  of  a  war  betweeu  the  Company  and  the  Peiihwa  ? 
This  it  proved  by  Captain  Lowe  in  his  anamination  *>  eeite  esse,  who  states, 
that  hostilities  had  subsisted  between  the  parties  in  June  1818,  which  ter- 
minated on  the  3d  of  June.  Captain  Robertson  states,  in  fol.  23,  that  he 
witnessed  an  action  on  the  10th  or  11th  November  1818. 

This  is  suJIcieut  evidence  of  the  existence  of  a  war  between  the  East  India 
Company  and  the  Peiihwa. 

W,  As  to  the  Peiahwa  holding  sovereign  power  over  a  large  part  of  the 
Deccan,  a  country  situate  within  the  Peninsula  of  India,  and  adjacent  to  the 
territories  of  the  said  United  Company  ?  That  the  Peiihwa  was  a  sovereign 
prince  fs  clear,  from  the  evidence  of  Rain  Goela,  and  of  other  witnesses,  but 
we  do  not  find  a  word  in  the  evidence  of  his  being  the  sovereign  of  a  large 
part  of  the  Deccan,  or  that  the  Deccan  hi  a  country  situate  within  the  Penin- 
sula of  India. 

3d,  Neither  do  we  find  any  evidence  at  to  the  transfer  of  the  Peishwa's 
territories,  sod  si!  his  rights  of  sovereign  by  conquest,  and  right  of  war  to  the 
King- of  Great  Britain.  Itis  stated,  indeed,  that  Mr.  Chaplin  n  Commissioner 
fbr  the  affairs  of  the  Deccan,  hut  what  the  nature  of  bis  commission  is,  or 
from  whom  he  derives  it,  the  evidence  is  totally  silent.  We  are  of  opinion 
that  these  points  are  not  proved,  and  that  the  defendant  is  entitled  ma  verdict 
on  this  ground  alone  ;  but  though  we  are  of  this  opinion,  yet,  as  die  whole 
ease  has  been  gone  through,  and  we  ait  here  to  perform  the  functions  not 
only  of  a  Court,  but  ofa  Jury,  we  shall  proceed  to  consider  thereat  of  the 
case,  that  the  Court  of  Appeal  may  be  able  to  distin guisb  the  grounds  of  our 
judgment;  that  they  may  be  able  to  separate  our  finding  on  the  facta  as  a 
Jury,  from  our  Judgment  of  tbe  raw  upon  those  facts.  Sitting  here  as  a  Jury, 
the  Court  alone  are  competent  to  decide  upon  the  credibility  of  witnesses, 
and  other  facts  upon  which  the  verdict  of  a  Jury  is  final.  But  if  wi  err  in 
point  of  law,  the  Court  of  Appeal  may  set  us  right,  and  therefore  it  is  neces- 
sary to  point  what  part  of  the  decision  rests  upon  fact,  and  what  upon  our 
View  of  the  law,  and  this  Judgment  will  be  appended  to  the  other  proceeding* 
which  era  submitted  to  the  Court  of  Appeal. 

Supposing  the  formal  allegations  which  we  have  mentioned  had  been 
proved,  still  we  are  of  opinion  that  we  have  no  evidence  that  the  money  de- 
posited with  the  defendant  was  public  money,  and  therefore  that  the  Advocate- 
General  would  hare  made  out  hie  case  upon  tbe  3d,  4th,  and  Bth  counts  only, 
which  state  the  money  to  have  been  private  money  of  the  Peishwa's  ;  and 
supposing  the  defendant  not  to  have  made  a  sufficient  defence,  a  verdict 
would  have  been  entered  upon  those  counts  only,  and  the  defendant  might 
td  In  arrest  of," 
«  whether  the  | 
ie  conqueror. 


■i  upon  those  counts  i 
have  moved  in  arrest  of  Judgment,  and  by  that  meani  have  discussed  the 
point  of  law  whether  the  privataMbt*  of  a  sovereign  are  transferred  by  con- 
quest to  the  conqueror.  *^ 
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defendant's  cam. 

-  We  shall  now  proceed  to  the  defendant'*  cue,  and  (hall  first  state  the  out- 
line of  it,  ami  then  consider  how  far  it  is  made  out  by  the  evidence  adduced. 
The  defendant  rests  his  cue  In  part  upon  the  payment  of  25,000  gold 
rooliurs  to  the  Peishwa,  and  in  put  upon  a  subsequent  agreement  made  be- 
tween him  and  the  Peishwa,  tbat  tbc  value  of  some  Jewell  which  he  had 
taken  to  the  Peishwa,  and  which  had  been  mislaid,  should  be  deducted  from 
the  sum  remaining  due  from  him. 

The  defendant  also  attempts  to  prove  the  payment  of  a  large  mm  of  money 
"  i  Narroba  Outia,  who  is  said  to  have  been  one  of  the  Treasurers  of  ihe 


Peishwa,  and  produces  what  purports  to  be  a  receipt  from  him. 

.    In  proof  of  the  payment  of  the  25,000  gold  raohurs,   the  defendant  puts  in 
a  paper  (Exhibit  A]  directed  to  the  defendant,  which  runs  thus  :  "  There  is 


the  Government  deposit  unonnt,  in  Sural  gold  mohurs,  in  part 
uf  which,  for  the  expenditure  of  the  forces,  the  sum  of  25,000  gold  mohurs  is 
caused  to  be  given  from  you  to  Bapoorjee  Gunnisb  Goela,  which  said  sum  is 
for  the  expense  of  the  forces,  or  carried  to  the  credit  of  the  army  account, 
dated  October  5th,  1813."  This  exhibit  is  sealed  with  the  Peiahwa't  seal,  as 
the  defendant  says,  and  the  due  of  it  written  by  the  Peishwa  himself  upou 
this  paper.  It  may  be  as  well  to  observe  now  that  the  word  "  Government " 
is  not  a  correct  translation  of  the  original  word,  "  Khaspeet,"  The  trans- 
lator, Captain  Graham,  in  the  body  of  the  translation,  puts  the  word 
"  Government,"  but,  in  a  note  appended  to  the  translation,  he  says  the  word 
does  not  mean  "  Government,  or  Public,"  but  tbat  it  means  exactly  the 
reverse,  namely,  "  Private."  Itwill  be  remembered,  too,  that  in  the  case  for 
the  prosecution  he  is  examined  u  to  the  meaning  of  the  Mahrntta  term,  and 
elves  the  same  meaning  to  it,  namely,  "  Private,"  and  that  the  two  Native 
Interpreters  agree  with  him  in  this  interpretation.  If  the  word  had  been 
"  government,"  the  paper  put  in  by  the  defendant  would  have  supplied  one 
of  the  most  important  defects  in  the  evidence  for  the  prosecution,  for  it  would 
wave  proved  the  deposit  for  which  this  prosecution  has  been  instituted  to  hare 
been  public  monies,  at  the  word  really  is  ;  if  the  paper  be  substantiated  by 
evidence  at  all,  it  proves  that  deposit  to  have  been  the  private  monies  of  the 
Peishwa. 

The  defendant  does  not  stop  with  this  receipt  as  evidence  of  the  payment 
of  the  25,000  gold  mohurs,  but  adduces  evidence  of  the  actual  payment  of  the 
money.  The  witnesses  tell  us,  that  some  days  before  the  battle  of  Kirkee, 
(the  date  of  which,  however,  no  where  appears,)  Bapoo  Gocla,  the  celebrated 
Mahratta  warrior,  and  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Peishwa,  wu  at  the  house 
of  the  defendant  In  Poonah,  and  that  several  ban  of  gold  were  counted  out 
before  Gocla  and  Narroba  Outia,  and  delivered  to  Wasgoodew  Punt,  who  is 
said  to  have  been  present,  and  then  in  the  service  of  Gocla. 

In  order  to  prove  the  other  part  of  the  defence,  namely,  the  delivery  of 
jewels  to  the  Peishwa,  the  value  of  which  the  Peishwa  had  agreed  should  be 
deducted  from  the  debt  due  by  the  defendant,  the  defendant  puts  in  another 
paper  (C),  which  purports,  to  be  directed  to  the  defendant,  and  the  translation 
of  which  runs  thus—"  In  the  year  of  our  Lord  1817-18,  three  Jewelled  orna- 
ments, of  the  value  of  116,000  rupees,  were  brought  from  you  to  the  Govern- 
ment, or  Sircar,  on  approval,  on  which  occasion  you  tent  for  them  hack,  but 
it  was  not  known  what  has  become  of  the  said  three  ornaments,  which  were 
delivered  to  the.  charge  of  some,  by  the  Sircar,  during  the  disturbances  and 
state  of  hostilities  ;  ou  finding  the  said  ornaments  they  shall  be  forwarded, 
but  should  not  these  said  ornaments  befouod,  then,  in  part  of  the  gold  mohurs 
deposited,  there  are  nine  thousand  gold  mohurs  remaining  due  by  you,  in 
which  the  loss  shall  be  considered,  or  (in  which)  as  the  translation  expressed 
it,  (it  will  come  to  deduct  and  break,)  dated  May  Bin,  1813."  The  translation 
of  this  instrument  is  certainly  not  very  clear,  but  the  meaning  of  it  appears 
to  be,  that  the  value  of  the  jewels  shall  be  deducted  nut  of  the  MOO  gold  mo- 
hurs. This  paper  wu  also,  as  the  defendant  attempts  to  prove,  sealed  with 
the  seal  of  the  Peishwa,  and  the  date  of  it  written  by  the  Peishwa  himself. 
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In  confirmation  too  of  this  Inurnment,  the  defendant  adduce*  evidence  of  the 
actual  delivery  of  the  jewel*  to  the  Peishwa. 

The  Advocate- General  endeavour)  to  invalidate  these  In  strum  ents,  by 
attempting  to  prove  that  all  the  state  papers  of  the  Peishwa,  orders  for  money 
at  well  ai  receipt*,  have  the  word  "  Bar  "  upon  them  ;  the  meaniug  of  the 
word"  Bar"  being,  we  understand,  "  let  it  be  recorded,"  and  that  these  two 
receipt*,  not  having  that  word,  cannot  be  genuine. 

It  ii  Decenary  to  make  an  observation  upon  the  date*  of  these  two  docu- 

Tbe  paper  pat  in  by  the  defendant  to  prove  the  repayment,  by  him,  of 
25,000  gold  inohun,  appear*,  by  the  translation,  to  bear  date  October  5th, 
1818,  that  ii,  tour  months  after  the  termination  of  hostilities,  and  the  paper  (C) 
{about  the  Jewel*) ,  which  states  that  but  9000  gold  mohuri  remain  due  from 
the  defendant,  being  the  difference  between  tbe  original  mm  of  34,000  gold 
snshur*  deposited  and  the  35,000  repaid,  ii  dated  May  Bth,  1618,  which  ia 
five  months  before  tha  date  of  the  receipt  for  the  25,000  gold  mohuri.  This 
inconsistency  was  not  noticed  by  the  Counsel  for  the  Crown,  but  struck  us 
when  we  came  to  examine  the  papers,  and,  of  course,  made  a  considerable 
impression  upon  our  minds  against  the  case  of  the  defendant,  but  before  we 
decided  we  thought  it  right  to  ascertain  whether  the  translation  of  the  date 
of  the  paper  (A)  was  correct.  After  some  trouble,  we  found  it  was  totally 
mistaken  in  the  translation,  and  that  the  date  of  the  original  it  October  16th, 
1817. 

This  corrected  date  makes  the  ease  on  the  part  of  tbe  defendant  perfectly 
-.—i—*.  On  toe  16th  October  1817,  if  his  evidence  (•  believed,  be  pays  the 

ia  made,  by  w 
fendaut's  hands. 

The  document!!  A.  and  C.  were  before  shown  to  two  of  tbe  witnesses 
adduced  for  the  prosecution,  who  said  that  the  seat*  were  the  Peishwa's  seals  ; 
that  the  writing  of  die  dates  were  in  the  hand,  of  the  Peishwa,  and  that  of  the 
body  in  tbe  hand  of  Bhiccajee  Pant  Wag. 

The  witness  Annate?  Gunness  says,  that  be  was  employed  -  in  tbe  treasury 
of  Govind  Keisoo,  who  was  Treasurer  to  the  Peishwa;  lie  say*,  that  Bhiccajee 
Punt  waa  also  employed  in  that  treasury  ;  he  says,  be  has  seen  the  Peishwa 
write;  he  nvi,  the  Peishwa  sometimes  writes  the  date  upon  papers,  and 
sometimes  affixes  the  Moortub  seal  to  paper* ;  and  he  swears,  that  the  date 
at  the  end  of  the  two  exhibit*  is  in  the  Peishwa's  handwriting ;  he  say*  also, 
that  tbe  body  of  each  of  tbe  papers  is  in  the  handwriting  of  Bhiccajee  Punt. 
Hasays,  that  Bhiccajee  Punt  went  from  Poonab  with  the  Peuurtm,  at  the  time 
ir  broke  oat,  and  that  he  was  always  near  the  Peishwa,  and  with  bin 


Outia  was  employed  in  the  Khasgeet  treasury  about  the  Peishwa's 
money.    Then  the  eihl  bit  marked  M.N.  it  put  In  and  read ;  and  this  purport* 


and  that  he  used  to  go  to  the  palace  every  day ;  he  says  too,  that  Narroba 
"  ""    was  employed  in  tbe  Khasg    '  ™ 

.    T 

In™ 

1817. 

Hurry  Vurtack  Is  thru  called,  and  says,  he  was  a  broker  at  Poonah.  Ha 
■ays,  that  about  fifteen  or  twenty  days  before  the  battle  of  Kirlcee,  (of  Which 
the  date  is  not  to  be  found  In  the  evidence,}  he  was  at  the  defendant's  boose, 
and  that  he  saw  Bapoo  Gocla  there.  The  witness  sat  down  stain,  and  saw 
Narroba  Outia  coma  down  stain.  The  witness  afterwards  went  up  stairs,  and 
taw  the  defendant  weighing  gold  mohnn,  and  delivering  them  to  Wassodew 
Punt,  a  man  or  Gocla  s ;  be  says  he  saw  two  ban  of  500  gold  mohun  each 
weighed,  and  he  saw  five  or  six  bags  besides  full  of  gold  mohura  ;  he  lays 
about  thirty  or  forty  small  bars  were  there. 

He  proceeds  to  say,  that  the  Peishwa  told  him  he  wanted  some  Jewels  ; 
upon  which,  knowing  the  defendant  bad  some,  be  went  to  the  defendant, 
and  told  him  the  Peishwa  wanted  some  Jewels,  and  to  take  them  to  the 
Peishwa.  He  then  went  with  the  defendant  to  the  Peishwa,  and  showed  him 
the  jewels;  he  says  the  Jewels  were  left  with  the  Peishwa,  after  some  conver- 
sation about  the  price. 
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On  crott-exaiainalfon,  he  atyt,  mmd|  other  tabrt,  that  that*  wart  thh-ty 
or  forty  of  Gocla' 5  mm  about  the  house.  He  lays  Ike*  it  wu  about  twenty 
or  t  weu  ty- two  days  before  the  battle  of  Ik  irk  re. 

WUwauatbJoaeyia  then  called.  He  say*  he  knows  the  Peiahwa  pereonally, 
and  held  •  situation  under  him.  Ha  say"  ha  knoars  the  Moortub  Hal)  dial 
he  has  seen  it  uied  by  the  Peishwa  himself,  and  by  his  direction  s,  and  that  h« 
" n  the  Peiihwa  write.    Hesaystbstth 

re  the  Moortub  teal,  and  that  the  da* 

e  writing.  He  says  alio,  that  the  bod; 
writing  of  Bhiecajee  Punt,  bat  he  it  not  asked  ai  to  the  handwriting  of  the 
body  of  the  exhibit  C.  He  says, — and  tail  goes  to  another  part  of  the  cue, 
namely,  the  payment  of  a  large  turn  of  money  to  Narroba,  at  Hliatcalla,—- ba 
■aw  the  defendant  after  the  battle  of  Kirkee,  near  the  fort  of  Ciogur,  and.  at 
BhatkuUa,  which  is  near  Ciugur.  He  then  comet  to  what  has  occupied  a  great 
deal  of  our  time — the  word  "Bar."  He  tart,  on  crott-esamiuaiion,  that 
orderifar  money  used  to  have  the  word  "  Bar."  upon  them.  He  say t  that  he 
did  nut  gay  that  the  word  "  Bar  "  wu  written  upon  reoeipta,  but  only  upon 
orders.  He  says,  I  never  law  any  receipt  with  the  word  "  Bar  "  upon  it.  I 
do  not  know,  aays  he,  whether  the  word  "  Bar"  ia  written  upon  receipt*  or 
not.  We  tee  no  contradiction  in  all  this.  [Read  evidence.]  He  then  eayi, 
that  the  receipt  A.  etc.  are  Khesject  receipts,  and  that  the  body  of  each  of 
them  is  in  the  writing  of  Bhiecajee  Punt.  He  eayi,  that  Narroba  Outia  waa 
the  Khasjret  keeper,  and  that  Bhiecajee  Pant  was  always  near  the  Peiihwa. 
He  say*,  afterward!,  that  the  PeUbwa  wrote  in  several  different  way*.  He 
wrote  like  Nana  Furnivise,  nod  other*;  be  wrote  in  six  or  seven  different 
handa,  but  when  he  iaw  him  write  it  wa*  like  the  exhibit  C,  which  is  like 
Nana  Furniviae'*  writing.  He  lays,  he  know*  another  mod*  of  writing;, 
which  was  like  the  writing  of  Bhewlaker,  upon  the  mode  of  writing  the  exhibit 
C.  There  is  considerable  discrepancy  in  different  parte  of  tbii  witneai'a  tat  - 
tiinony,  to  much  that  we  cannot  allow  any  weight  to  hi*  evidence. 
Ragoonath  Sadoicw  Vanoaley  is  then  called;  and  hi*  evidence  goes  to 

S'ove  the  payment  of  the  money  to  Narroba  at  Bbatcaila,  and  leys  he  left 
oonah.  with  the  defendant,  That  the  defendant  had  camel*  with  him  (  five 
orsixcnmcU  laden,  and  three  or  fourhortee  withload*  upon  them.  He  say* 
they  were  unloaded  at  Doonjia  ;  that  heavy  bundle*  were  taken  from  them, 
which  were  tied  in  gunny  bags.  He  tayt  he  went  to  Bbetkalt*.  and  the  de- 
fendant accompanied  him  thither  with  bi*  home*  and  camel*.  He  wye, 
Narroba  Outia  came  to  BhatcuUn  once  whan  be  wai  there,  and  tat  with  tba 
defendant,  and  afterwards  took  away  a  load  on  horseback.  He  aayt  he  law 
Narroba  aitting  upon  bi*  own  mare,  and  the  defendant  gave  him  hi*  own  two 
hones,  which  were  loaded,  and  Narroba  rode  bli  own  mare.  Ha  taw  *>me 
heavy  bags  put  upon  the  bene*.  He  any*  one  bundle  waa  like  a  two. 
thouiand  rupee-bag.  He  says  he  mw  the  defendant  waive  the  letter  M.  N., 
which  he  read  to  the  defendant,  and  he  (the  witness)  dated  it. 

Bhowanydast  Hurridas*  i*  alto  called  to  prove  the  tame  traniaetba.  He 
aaya  he  is  cash-keeper  to  the  defendant ;  that  be  counted  tbe  money  ;  and 
speaks  to  25,000  gold  mohure  being  taken  on  hit  camels  and  horses. 

Paniloba  Mohundat*  apeak*  to  the  wn«  transaction. 

Narroo  S  barn  row  Bays,  that  the  word  "  Bar"  i*  upon  all  state-papers.  He 
lays  he  baa  teen  it  upon  the  auunud*  and  puftram ,  out  upon  no  other. 

Annajee  Gunneai  saya  alw,  that  upon  the  aunnudi  and  state-paper*  there 
was  the  word  "  Bar";  but  he  doe*  not  recollect  havinjf  seen  the  word  written 
upon  Khatgeet  paper*.  He  tay*  tbe  word  means,  that  the  paper  is  copied 
and  kept. 


The  plaintiff,  in  reply,  call*  Baaker  Ram  Gael*  again.  He  lay*  be  knew 
Wassodew  Punt  Nana.  He  and  our  house  were  related.  He  flays  that,  for 
six  months  before  the  war,  there  waa  enmity  between  Wassodew  Punt  aod 
Bapoo  Gocla,  and  that  W anode w  never  came  to  the  boute  of  Gocla,  or  lived 
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fli ptof to n ■■rchiit,  {1Ut4 «*Ucu«*.]— TfaU  evidence  is  given  bribe 
purpose  of  eontradkling  Hurry  Vuituck,  (fol.  M,)  who  says  that  he  taar 
Bapoo  Octet*  at  the  defendant's  bout*,  when  tba  money  wm  counted  out,  mil 
Ibat  Wwoln  Punt  Nana  (»  man  o£Gocla's)  *es  there. 

The  nest  witness,  Babjea  truWua,  is  called  W  the  Mm«  point*.  [Read 
evidence.] 

Tba  seal  witness,  Dajeeba  Jotey,  says,  that  the  Peishwa  very  leldom  ap- 
plied the  Hoortub  aeal  himself.  lie  says  that  upon  papers  which  were 
Maled;  bat  then  he  *ays  that,  immediately  after  Nana  Furniveei  was  im- 
prisoned, the  Peishwa  used  to  write  the  date  himself  sometimes.  Then  he 
nay*,  that  when  tba  Pekhwa  wrote  the  date,  ba  wrote  iu  the  style  of  Nans 
Fumiveet.  He  lay*,  that  whatever  papers  were  issued  from  his  duftar,  bad 
the  word  "  Bar  "  written  upon  it,  but  that  no  Khasgeet  paper*  came  to  his 
office.  He  then  says,  that  the  date*  to  the  papers  A.  and  £  do  not  appear  to 
bin  to  be  like  the  Peiahwa's.  He  then  said  that  Bappo  Gocla  was  a  treat 
chief,  etc.      [Read  evidence.]      . 

This  is  the  whole  of  the  evidence  bolb  Tor  and  against  the  defence  ;  and 
the  chief  question  upon  this  evidence  is,  whether  we  believe  the  papers  A. 
and  C.  to  M  genuine  or  not? 

The  seals  of  the  Peishwa  to  the  two  instruments,  and  bis  hand-w  riling  of 
the  dates,  are  proved  by  a  multitude  of  witnesses  ;  some  of  them  adduced  oA 
the  part  of  the  prosecution,  and  others  on  tba  part  of  the  defendant.  The 
seals  are  net  invalidated  at  all  |  and  the  writing  of  the  Peishwa  i»  attempted 
to  be  disproved  but  by  one  witness. 

.  Dajuaa  Josey,  whu  speak*  very  doubtfully,  and  lays  that  the  writing,  doe* 
not  appear  to  htm  to  be  like  the  writing  of  the  Peishwa,  with  respect  to  the 
anode  of  authentic&Litii  the  orders  or  receipts  of  the  Peishwa,  by  writing 
upon  them  the  word  ''Bar,"  the  evidence  upon  that  point  on  the  part  of  tba 
Crow  n  is  very  seen  ty,  and  doe*  not  substantiate,  In  our  opinion,  that  fact. 

The  only  evidence  **  disprove  the  actual  payment  of  the  25,000  gnld  mo- 
bun,  la  that  of  Ram  Gocla,  who  say*  that  tt  was  beneath  the  dignity  of  the 
(Mat  Gocla,  his  relation,  to  go  to  a  shroff's  shop,  (but  this  evidence  is  not 
uncontradicted))  that  Wassoodew  Punt  was  not  a  servant  of  the  great  Qocta 
at  the  time  of  the  payment  i  and  that,  upon  bit  asking  tba  defendant  for 
gold  mobwrt  about  two  month*  before  the  battle  of  Kirkee,  the  defendant 
said  thai  be  had  **nt  nil  bis  money,  but  93,000  rupees,  to  Bombay.  Though 
this  evidence,  in  contradiction  of  the  defendant's  case,  is  open  to  observation, 
no  shall  mil  make  any  oomuwnu  upon  It,  as  it  ii  much  too  slight  to  weigh 
■Manet  the  positive  testimony  by  which  the  exhibit*  A.  and  C.  are  established  | 
e  are,  therefore,  of  opinion  that  (base  two  paper*  are  proved,  and  tl 


MM  gold  mohtm. 

There  is,  however,  another  part  of  the  defendant's  ease  which  we  must 
consider,  namely,  tba  evidence  of  the  payment  of  a  large  sum  of  money  to 
Narroba  Outla,  two  or  three  days  after  the  battls  of  Kirkee.  To  prove  this, 
we  bane  bad  a  great  deal  of  evidence  which  we  need  not  recapitulate.  We 
have  also  had  evidence  of  the  band-writing  of  Narroba  to  the  receipt ;  but, 
after  the  Ustt  mature  consideration,  wo  are  of  opinion  that  tba  difendant  ba* 
no*  made  ont  ibis  part  of  bis  case.  The  evidence  is  very  obscure  and  con- 
fused  )  there  are  several  Important  oontradtctions  in  the  testimony  i  and  it  is 
not  proved,  toour  satisfaction,  that  Narroba  had  at  the  time  he  it  said  to  have 
received  the  uiobcy,  authority  from  the  Pelthwa  to  receive  it. 

'ehave  thought  itour  duty  thus  to  give  our  judgment  at  length,  instead 
'-'  nply  giving  a  verdict  for  the  defendant,  that 
e  prosecutor  think  fit  to  appeal,  may  *e*  the 
ground*  of  our  Judgment,  both  as  to  the  facts  and  "to  the  law  of  the  MM  ; 
and  that  the  Court  of  Appeal  may,  If  it  should  differ  with  us  upon  any  of  the 
points,  ascertain  tbe  particular  in  which  we  have  erred,  and  correct  in  id  that 
particular,  and  order  Judgtnant  to  be  entered  according  to  their  view  of  (he 
case,  Instead  of  puttuig  the  patties  to  the  expense  of  a  scoond  investigation. 


.  We  have  thought  it  our  duty  thus  to  give 
of  contenting  ourselves  wilh  simply  giving 
the  Court  of  Appeal,  should  the  prosecutor 
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That  in  analysing  this  confused  — i  of  Wrtdswet ;  in  correcriog  the  (mo 
of  translations  {  In  obtaining  translations  of  documents,  of  which  no  transla- 
tions were  left  with  the  officer ;  in  ordering  document*  which  ware  offered 
nnd  put  in  evidence  on  the  pert  of  (he  prosecution,  but  which  also  were 
neglected  to  be  left  with  the  officer  ; — >vnu  deal  of  time  end  labour  ha*  been 
expended  by  the  Court,  it  ia  scarcely  necessary  to  mention. 

We  certainly  do  not  regret  that  time  aud  labour,  if  they  have  been  the 
meant  of  effecting  juallce,  ea  far  M  the  evidence  laid  before  us  enables  u>  to 

fa)  do.— VnkPICT  FOR  THE  DEFENDANT. 

Ordered  to  be  annexed  to  the  proceedings. 

(A  true  oopy.)  Al,  Frrbibb,  PrtVwuiory, 


CALCUTTA. 

Civil  Appointments, 

Furl  William,  Oct.  6.— Mr.  R.  Well*,  Secretary  to  the  Civil  Commissioner 

in  the  Delhi  Territories ;  Mr.  F.  O.  Weill,  Assist  to  the  Secretary  to  the  Civil 

Commissioner  in  do. ;  Mr.  J.  S.  Clarke,  Assist,  to  the  Sub.  Treasurer. 

Military  Appointments. 

Jfcrt  WtUum,  August  33.— Lieut.  J.  L.  Tottenham,  3d  reft.  L.  C.  to  be 

Interp.  and  Quartern). ;  Lieut.  G.  R.  Talbot,  8th  N.  1.  to  be  Adj.  v.  Hall, 

rim. ;  Lieut.  H.  V.  Glegg,  33d  N.  I.  to  be  Adj.  v.  Steer,  prom, ;  Lieut.  R.  £. 
Kerr,  57th  N.  I.  to  be  Interp.  and  Quarterm.  v.  Marshall,  rem.  to  3d  Extra, 
regt.j  Lieut,  R.Delamain,  66th  N.  I.  (now  Adj.)  to  be  Interp.  and  Quartern), 
v.  Grant,  prom. ;  Lieut.  M.  G.  White,  66th  N.  I.  to  be  Adj. ;  Major  Skene, 
5th  Extra  N.  I.  to  do  duty  with  the  2d  Extra  N.  1.  at  Cawnpore,  till  1st  October 
next)  Lieut,  end  Adj.  Hunter,  Interp.  and  Quarterm.  to  let  Extra  L.  C.,  con- 
firmed.—24.  Lieut.  Burford,  to  act  as  Adj.  to  the  36th  N.  I.  during  the  ab- 
sence of  Capt.  Johuitone  ;  Capt.  Pemberton.  56th  N.  I.  lo  act  as  Maj.  of  the 
Western  Div.  during  the  absence  of  Lieut  G.  C.  Smyth.— 25.  Lieut  Carleton. 
Interp.  and  Quarterm.  36th  N.  1. ;  Lieut  and  Adj.  May  to  act  as  Interp.  and 
Quart- '     '-L  ""— -  "--*    '■--'■■ ■'"• •■ o 

duty  *       _ .      .         ,  

N.  1. — 29.  Lieut  Woodward  to  officiate  ai  Interp.  and  Quarterm.  to  2d  N.  i. 
—3D.  Comet  T.  Fraser  to  do  duty  with  5th  L.  C.  at  Sultaninre,  Benares  { 
Ens.  Nunn,  do.  do.  35th  N.  I.  at  Meemt{  Ensigns  Vicar*  and  Peers,  do.  do. 
20tb  N.  I.  at  Barrackpore  ;  Ens.  Evans,  do.  do,  6Stb  N.  I.  at  do.— 31.  Lieut. 
Ramsay,  to  net  as  Adj.  to  62d  regt.  v.  Smith,  app.  to  officiate  as  Snb-Asslst- 
Com.-Gen.;  Lieut.  M'Crmth  to  act  as  Adj.  to  62d  N.  I.  v.  Ramsay,  permitted 
to  resign  acting  A  djtcy.— September  16.  Lieut.  G.  H.  Dalby ,  66th  N.  I.  to  be 
a  Dep.-Judge-Adv.-Gen.  on  the  Perm.  Ettab.  j  Captain  J.  D.  Parsons,  Super- 
visor of  the  Eitab.  at  Hisss. ;  Brevet-Cnptaiu  Nash  to  act  as  Interpreter  and 
Quarterm.  62d  N.  I.,  confirmed  ;  Lieut  and  Act-Adj.  Robe,  Quarterm.  26th 
N.  I.  (temp,  app.)— October  7.  Lieut  J.  C.  Maclean,  17th  N.  I.  to  be  Barrack- 
Mast,  of  Fort  William,  v.  Costley ;  Lieut.  Lintrap  to  act  as  Adj.  to  6  compa- 
nies of  the  42d  N.I.  during  their  absence  from  head-quarters ;  Lieut.  Totten- 
ham to  act  as  Adjutant  during  the  absence  of  Lieut  aud  Adj.  Drum  mood  ; 
Lieut.  Glen  to  be  Adj.  of  the  Mugh  Pioneers;  Lieut  Klnloch  to  he  Adj., 
Interp.,  and  Quarterm.  3d  Ex.  regt  v.  Brevet-Capt  Ramsey,  app.  Fort-Ad). 
at  Delhi. -8.  Lieut- -Col.  the  Hon.  J.  Finch,  half-pay,  to  be  Military  Sec.; 
Capt.  T.  Macau,  16th  Lancers,  Persian  Interp.)  Capt  F.  H.  Dawklns,  Gren. 
Guards,  to  be  an  Aide-de-camp  [  Brevet-Major  E.  Kelly,  half-pay,  to  be  do. ; 
Lieut  E.  C.  Archer,  &7th  regt  do.  j  Lieut  G.  C  Mundy,  2d  Royal  Regt  extra, 
do. ;  Capt.  W.  Agnew,  2d  Madras  N.  I.  do. do— 10.  Lieut  W.  Palmer,  3Hh  N.  1, 
to  be  Adj.  v.  Ridge,  dec— 12.  Capt  Oriel  to  act  as  Interp.  and  Quarterm,  2d  L.  I, 
(temp,  app.);  2d  Lieut  G.  T.  Greene,  Engiu.,  app.  to  the  corps  of  Sappers  and 
Miners.— 14.  Major- General  Sir  A.  Gampbell,  K.C.B.,  H.  M.'s  service,  to  the 
Gen.  Staff  of  the  Indian  Army  (temp,  app.) ;  Col,  M.  M'Creagh,  OB.,  H.  M.'s 
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13*  Li  Inf.,  toba  a  Brig.-Oa.  with  the  Force  in  An  (do.)  ;  Cant  H. Turner, 
of  the  Invalid  Ettab.,  to  tot  M  Rcgiuat.  Officer  to  the  Bhaugnlpore  Invalid 
Thauuan  (do.)  ;  Cut.  T.  C.  Watson,  2d  Europ.  regt.  to  cum  ma  nil  ihe  Sylhet 
Local  Bat.  v.  Dudgeon,  dee. ;  Major  J.  Mating,  to  officiate  is  Town  aud  Pott 
Majurof  Fort  William  (temp,  app.);  Lieut.  Co  I.  -Com  mind.  Hel  iter  to  com- 
mand the  Artil.  serving  within  (be  Cawnpore  and  Meerut  Divs. ;  Lieut  G.  R. 
Crommclin,  1st  L.  C.  to  be  Ad).,  and  Li  tut.  J.  F.  Bradford  to  be  Quarterm. 
V.Rrev.-CaptS.  Thornton  and  Bonteiu,  prom.— 17.  Ens.  T.  Walker  to  do  duty 
with  36tb  N.  I.  instead  of  the  23d  N.  I.  as  notified  in  G.  D.  of  the  26th  ult— 

18.  Captain  Broadbent  to  take  charge  of  the  Dinapore  Levy  [temp,  app.) — 

19.  LieutJ.  Bltncowe,  38th  N.I.  to  be  Adj.  v.  Hawkins  app.  to  the  Commit. 
Depart.— 20.  Eoa.  D.F.  Ejans  to  do  duty  with  the  20th  N.  I.  at  Barrack- 
pore;  Lieut.  Brace  to  act  as  Adjutant  to  the  4 Bth  N.  I.  v.  Lieut.  Smith,  con- 
firaied ;  Capt  Earle  to  be  Adj.  of  the  Pioneer  Corps  (lamp,  app.) ;  Captain 
Banbury,  to  take  charge  of  the  Detachment  of  the  25th  and  40th  N.I.  at 


Promotions. 

Sept.  15.— Infantry.     Major  C.  Bowyer  to  be  Lieut. -Col.  v.  Bucko,  dec. 

14a  If.  /.  Lieut,  and  Brev.-Capt.  R.  S.  Brownrigg  to  be  Capt.  of  a  conap. 
v.  Dudgeon,  dec. ;  Ens.  A.  H.  Shepherd  to  be  Lieut. 

Oct.  7.— Mt*  Regt  If.  I.  Ent.  R.  Stewart  to  be  Lieut,  v.  Ross,  dec. 

SOtkX.I.  Lieut.  J.  Blair  to  be  Capt.  of  a  comp.  v.  W  bin  field,  dec.;  Ens. 
A.  Jack  to  be  Lieut,  v.  Blair ;  Lieut.  M.  Nicolson  to  be  Capt.  of  a  comp.  v. 
Whinfield,  dec. ;  Eni.  W.  C.  Campbell  to  be  Lieut. 

39M  .V.  /.  Ens.  S.  R.  Wallace  to  bt  Lieut,  v.  Ridge,  dec. 

40M  -V.  /.  Lieut  S.  Corben  to  be  Capt  of  a  coup. ;  Ens.  H.  A.  Sbnckbrofh 

to  be  Lieut. 

S7(A  N.I.  Eni.W.  Hope  to  be  Lieut,  v.  Kerr,  dec. 

60M  A".  /.  Capt.  5.  Land  to  be  Major;  Lieut  C.  B.  M'Kenly  to  be  Capt 
ofacomp.;  Eiu,  R.  Drought  to  be  Lieut. 

Kegt.  of  Artil.  Second  Lieut  H.M.Lawrence  to  be  Fint  Lieut, 
Adjustment  of  Rank. 

Oct;.  Lieut  G.  T.  Marshall  to  rank  from  Sept  11,  1823.  r.  Hodgson, 
prank— 14.  Capt  J.  Blah1  to  rank  from  Aug,  30,  1825.  ".  Davidson,  prom. ; 
Lieut  A.  Jack,  do.  from  do.  r.  Blair,  prom. 

REMOVAL  AND   POfTINOI. 

October  12.  Lieut.  Fisher,  from  34th,  posted  to  35th  N.  1.;  Lieut  Giub, 
from  35th  do.  to  34th  N.  I.— 17.  Lieut-Col.  Garnbam  rem.  from  tha  27th 
to  the  67th  N.  I. — IB.  Eat.  Sandeman  rem.  from  the  24th,  and  posted  to  the 
13th  N.  I. 

Oct  7.  The  following  officers  have  been  allowed  to  return  to  their 
'   ly  on  this  Estab.,  without  prejudice  to  their  rank  :— Capt.  W.  Hough,  48th 

any,  Ht  Ei.  N.I. ;  Cant  W.Sage,48th  N.  I.J  Lieut. E.N. 

Towitsenti,  3m  JM .  I. ;  Surg.  P.  Halfcet;  Assist.  Surg.  J.  Clarke. — 14.  Lieut. - 
Col.  R.  C.  Garnbam,  27th  N.  L|  Maj.  W.  Gage,  36th  N.  I.;  Surg.  A.. 
Dickson. 

QuttUadrntUed-Infantrg.— Sept.  16.  Messrs.  J.  G.  Ellis,  T.  Walker,  T.  E. 
Griffith,  J.  Snook,  R.  P.  Alcock.D.  Nisbett,  M.  Rittoe.J.  Ramsay,  S.  G.  John* 
iton,  aud  C.J.  Richardson.— Oct.  14,— Cavalry:  J.  Free  aud  E.  B.  ConoUy,  to 
be  Coroets.--  -Infantry  :  G.  Wilcox,  B.  Marshall,  W.  D.  Littlejohn,  A.  Mac- 
donald,  J.  Marshall,  T.  G.  DuuUas,  T.  R.  Dalrymple,  and  W.  H.  Rickards,  to 
be  Ensigns. 

Sept.  16.  Lieut. -Col.  W.  Collyer,  67th  N.  1.,  is  permitted  to  retire  from  the 
service  on  the  pension  of  his  rank  ;  to  take  effect  from  tbe  date  of  hit  sailing 
for  Europe. 

-  Oct.  5.  Capt  G.  H.  Hntchins,  30th  N.  I.,  second  in  command  of  the 
Hugh  Levy  is  permitted,  in  consideration  of  the  state  of  bis  health,  to  return 
to  hit  former  situation  of  Command,  of  the  Pol.  Agent's  Escort  on  the 
Nerboddah. 

FuBLOUOIil. 

To  Eunrpt .-  Ens.  W.  Elliott,  Mill  N.  I.  for  health;  Capt. G.  Everest,  Artil., 
do.;  Lieut G,  Dyke,  Artil., do, ;  Lieut.  A.  J.AustrutUer,  OithN.  I.,  do. ;  Lieut, 
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Brig. ;  Lt.  C.  Lcwii,  H.M.  Roynh,  M.  B.— lit  Bat.  Madras  PioMen.    The 
troop*  mrc  at  present  stationed  ai  follows  ; — 

Head  Quartan,  Promt.     H.M.'s  13th  Light  Infantry  ;  H.M. '9  38lb  reg.; 
H.M.'i  47lh  reg.  i   Body  Guard;  Rocket  Troop  ;   Hone  and  Foot  Artillery; 


recti.  Madras 
Rangoon. 


lUartabua.    3d  re;.,  or  PalamcoUah  Liglit  Infantry,  under  Ll-CoL  E. 

Tavoy  and  Mergiti.  7th  reg.  Madras  N.I.,  under  Lt.-Col.  Court,  Cut.  T. 
G.  Bishop. 

MADRAS. 

ECCLESIASTICAL   APPOINTMENT. 

Sent.22.    The  Rev.  E.  P.  Lewis,  Military  Chaplain  at  Nagpore. 
Militarv  Appointments. 

Head  Quarter!,  Sept.  12,  1825— Capti  J.  C.  Stedinan,  34th  N.l., to  do  duty 
With  Inf.  Recruiting  Depot  at  Wallajabad.— 20.    Lieut.  C.  H.  Grcsnc,  5th 

L.  C,  to  join  and  do  duly  with  2d  L.  C.  at  Bangalore 23.    Cant.  T.  C  3. 

Hyde,  of  the  43d,  and  Lieut.  J.  H.  M'Braire,  of  tbe  9th  N.I.,  will  join  and  do 
duty  with  Major  Kelso's  Detachment,  about  to  embark  for  Rangoon. — 24, 
Ensign  W,  C.  M'Leud,  30th  N.l.,  is  appointed  to  the  1st  Bat.  Pioneers,  Tics 
Geoghagan  resigned ;  Lieut.  R.  F.  Eamei,  33d,  and  Lieut.  R.  A.  Joy,  27th 
N.I.,  to  do  duty,  the  former  with  ihe  28th,  and  the  latter  with  the  2Gth  N.I. — 
29.  Lieut.  J.  Aldritt,  Adj.  2d  Bat.  Artill.,  recently  returned  sick  from  Reu- 
goon,  to  join  hii  reg.  at  St.  Thomas's  Mount. 
Promotion. 

Fort  St.  George,  Sept.  6.— Lieut  YV.  Brooke,  lit  Brig.  Horse  Artill.,  to  be 
Superintendent  of  Rocket  E; tab.,  at  head  quarters  of  Artill.,  V,  Hunter. 

OirfeU  apptintal  to  do  duly.— Sept.  12.  Cornet  J.  W.StretrLl,  with  1st  L.  C; 
Ensign  C.  A.  Cosby,  21th  N.I. ;  Ensigns  W.  Strickland  and  G.  A.  Harrison, 
82d  N.I.  i  Ensigns  R.  Bullock  and  L.  O'Brien,  lit  N.I. 
Removals  and  Postings. 

Head  Quarteri,  Aug.  9. — Ens.  N.  Burrard,  1st  N.I.,  removed  to  tit  Europ. 
reg.,  and  will  rank  neit  below  Ens.  W.  J.  Manning  ;  Snrg.  R.  Prince,  from 
2d  to  Sth  L.  C.  ;  Surg.  J.  Smart,  from  4Blh  N.l.  to  2d  L.  C.  j  Surg.  J.  Annea- 
ley,  from  8th  L.  C.  to  48i!i  N.I.  Assist.-Surg.  J.  G.  Malcolmson,  from  45th 
N.l.  to  3d  L.  C.  1  Assist.-Surg.  J.  R.  Alexander,  from  Hone  Brigade  to  45th 
N.I.— 13.  Lieut. -Colt.  J.  Brodie,  from28th  to  18th  N.I.  ;  C.  Brook,  from  lech 
to  28th  do.  ;  J.  A.  Kelly,  from  18th  to  16th  do.  ;  T.  Smithwaite,  from  42d  to 
4Mb  ditto, ;  J.Brirgi,  (late  prom.)  posted  to  42d  do.;  Lieut.  -  Cols.  G.  Cadel), 
from  20th  to  Sth  N.I. ;  aud  W.  Woodnouse,  from  6ih  to  20th  do.  Ens.  R. 
Donaldson,  (rum  27th  to  6th  N.I.,  and  will  rank  ne«  below  Ens.  J.  D.  Oliver. 
Capt.  B.J.  Marr,  from  3d  to  Jth  N.  Vet.  Bat.— 16.  Ens.  G.  P.  Vallenccy,36tb 
N.l.,  posted  to  Rifle  Corps. ;  Ens.  W.  B.  Pyper,  18th  N.L,  do.  do. ;  Eds.  W. 
H.  Moore,  37th  N.l.,  do.  do.;  Ens.  J.  Cotes,  doing  duty  with  31st  L.  I.,  do. 
do.;  Lieut.  (Brer.  Capt.)  T.  Locke,  50th  N.l,  to  do  duty  with  SeriurapaUm 
Local  Bat. ;  Lieut.  (Brev.  Capt.)  H.  Bevan,  27th  N.I.,  do.  do. ;  CapiT  Ward, 
39th  N.I.,  do.  do.  i  Licut.-Col.  H.  Swaync,  lately  transferred  to  luv.  Estab., 
potted  to  2d  Nat.  Vet.  Bat. ;  Lieut.-Cul.  G.  Cooper,  removed  from  the  34th  and 
posted  to  tbe  46th  N .1.— Sept.  12.  Lieut-Col.  H.  Raynsford,  removed  from  3d 
to  6th,  and  Lieut-Col.  J.  Colletfe,  frum  6th  10  3tl  L.  C— 22.    Lieul.-Col- 


Lieut.-Col.  P.  P.  Stewart,  from  13th  to  46th  N.L;  and  Lieut-Col.  Bowes, 
from  46th  to  13th  N.L— 27.  Lieuts.  J.  Maitland,  A.  E.  Batllie,  and  P.  J. 
Brown,  Artill.,  posted  to  2d  Bat. 

Musical  Appointments. 

Sept.  2.— Sen.  A  ssi  a  t-Surg.  J.  Wylieto  be  Surg.  v.  Smart,  dec.— 18.  Aaslst- 

Surg,  J. Richmond  and  G.  W.  Scheuiniao,  ordeied  to  place  themselves  under 
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»  Secunderanad. 

Amt.-Starg:  directed  l»  jobs. — J.  Limb,  the  A.  troop  lit  brigade  Horse) 
Artill,  at  Nagpore  ;  D.  Falconer,  the  B.  troop  ditto  at  Jauluauh  ;  J.  Mncftr- 
laud,  the  C.  troop  do.  at  Bangalore ;  D.  Archer,  the  D.  troop  do.  at  St.  Thomas's 
Mount;  E.  Finnerty,  the  A.  troop  2d  brigade  Horse  Artil.  at  Nagpore ;  D. 
Vertue,  the  B.  troop  ditto  at  Secunderabad ;  J.  Smith,  the  C.  troop  ditto  at 
Belgium i  J.  Ricka,  the  D.  troop  at  Bengalore. 
BOMBAY. 
Civil,  and  Ecclesiastical  Appointments. 

Botnlag  Cattle,  Aug.  II,  1825.— Mr.  A.N.  Shaw  to  be  Dep.  Collector  of  Sea 
Customs  in  tbe  Concnn  ;  Mr.  W.  J.  Hunter,  Dep.  Col.  of  do.  in  Guserat ;  Mr. 
H.Browu,  Register  at  Sholapoor;  Mr.  W.Malet,  2nddo.  at  Atunedabad  ;  Mr. 
J.  H.   Shaw,  Assist  to  the  Account. -Gen.  and   Civ.  Auditor.— Oct.  5.  Mr. 


Marriott,  do.  do.  of  Ahineduuggur  and  Caudeish  ;  Mr.  W.  A.  Jones,  do.  do.  of 
Surat— 8.  Tbe  Hon.  M.  A.  H.  Hams,  Acting  Register  at  Dbarwsr.— 17.  Mr.  J, 
Kentish,  Judge  and  Criminal  Judge  of  Ahmedabad  ;  Mr.  E.  Grant,  do.  do.  of 
Broach ;  Mr.  W.  Stubba,  Register  to  the  Court  of  Sudder  Adawlut.— 22.  Rev. 
R.  Y.  Keayi,  A.  M.  to  be  Chaplain  of  Sunt. 

Military  Appoiictme>t3. 

Bombay  Cailie,  Oct.  22, 1825.— Lieut,  S.  Slight,  appointed  Executive  Engi- 
neer to  the  Surat  Division  of  the  Army ;  Capt.  Waddington  ditto  to  the 
Baroda  Subsidiary  Force.— Capt  P.  11.  Ottey  to  act  «*  an  Assist.  In  the  De- 
partment uf  the  Quart. -Mait. -Gen.  at  the  Presidency,  until  further  orders. 

Cadets  admitted.  —  The  Cadets  for  the  Cav.  arc  prom,  tn  Cornets,  and  those 
for  the  Inf.  to  Ens.  Date  of  rank  to  ba  settled  hereafter  .—  Cob.  Mr.  L. 
Salmon  ;  Mr.  G.  R.  Erskine ^Inf.  Messrs.  A.  A.  Drummond,  T.  M.  Dickin- 
son, C.  Birdwood,  H.  C.  Horse,  C.  Rooke,  E.  W.  C.  Parry,  J.  Brodbunt, 
J,C.Heatb,and  C.  Giberue.— Med,  Eitab.  Meisro,  J. Goat  and  J. Crawford. . 
Medical  Appointments. 

Oct.  17.-  D.  Craw  to  be  Staff  Surg,  to  the  Forces  in  Cutch ;  Assist- 
Surg.  C.Scott,  Dep.  Med.  Storekeeper  to  ditto.— 22.  A.  Eason  t<>  be  Assist. 
Apothecary  at  Poreb under,  v.  Rozario,  dec— 27.  Assist. -Surg-G.  Davis,  Med. 
Storekeeper  at  the  Presid  until  further  orders. 

KING'S  FORCES  IN  INDIA. 

[Proas  the  Indian  Gazettes.] 

BENGAL. 

Military  Appoints  v.  nth. 

FtI  fnilliam,  Aug.  19,  1825.— The  Gov.-Gen.  is  pleated  to  sanction  the 
following  temporary  appointments  with  the  force  serving  under  Brig.  Gen, 
Sir  A.  Campbell: 

Lieut.  G.  R.  O'Brien,  of  M.  H.  38th  Regt,  to  be  Dep.-Assist.  Qnar.-Mast. 
Gen.  on  the  Gen.  Staff  of  the  expedition,  v.  Waterman  proceeded  to  Europe— 
Capt.  H.  Piper,  of  H.  M.  38th  Regt.,  to  Dep.-Assist.  Adj.-Gen.  to  the  Div.  of 
Bengal  troops  serving  inAva.— 27.  Eds.  O'Hallorau,  Nth  Foot,  to  do  duty 
with  the  Invalids  belonging  to  H.  M.'s  service  at  Mcerur. 

lilt  IA.  Drag.  Capt  J.  Tomlinson,  from  13th  L.  D.,  to  be  Capt.,  v.  Wether- 
all,  who  exchanges. 

lit  Foot,  Ens.  E.  Muletr  to  he  Lieut  without  pureh.,  v.  Williamson,  dec. ; 
Ens.  J.W.  liutt  to  be  Lieut  do.  v.  Bichner,  dec.;  Ens.  and  Adj.  J.  Richard- 
son to  have  the  rank  of  Lieut 

2nd  Foot.  V.  T.  M'Mshou,  gent,  to  be  Ens.  without  porch.,  v.  Torrens, 
dec. ;  Lieut.  W,  F.  Hindle,  6th  Drag.  Guards,  to  be  Lieut,  v.  Berens,  who 
exchanges. 

UiA  Fbot.  En*.  T.  White  to  be  Lieut,  without  pnrch.,  v.  Liston,  dec— 

38UJa*f.  Lieut.  R.  H.  Witleocks  to  be  Capt,  v.  Hopper, prom, and  Eos. 
fl.F.  Stokes  to  he  Lieut.,*.  Willcocki ;  Lieut.  G.  Mackaytobe  Capt.  of  a 
Camp,  without  Butch.,  v.  Birch,  dec. ;  Eus.  W.  H.  Mincbin,  from  31«t  Foot, 
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to  ha  Unit  do.,  v.  Mackay  pram. ;  Em.  J.  J.  Lowth  to  be  U*M.  du.,  *. 
Torrena,  dec. 

44tt  Foot.  Em.  J.  J.  Boys  tube  Lieut,  without  purch  .,  v.  Gleditanea,  dec.  i 
J.  D.  Voung-,  ftaL,  to  be  EOb.  do.,  V.  Boyce,  prom. 

46th  Font.  Boa.  N.  R.  Brown  to  be  Unit.,  v.  MadigMi,  dec. 

&ilh  Foot.— Ens.  C.  TobiB  to  be  Lieut,  without  parch.,  v.  Considine,  dec. 

67<A  >W.  Ed*.  P.  Hennealey  to  be  Lieut,  without  purch.,  r.  Robuaan,  re- 
moved to  the  2nd  Foot. 

89(A  Foot.  Ens.  W.  Campbell  to  be  Lieut  without  pwcii.,T.  Olpherti,  dM. ; 
W.Hope,  gent.,  to  be  Ens.  do.,  v.  Campbell,  prom. 

Medical  Appointment. 

Oct  1 4.— Assist.  -  Surg;.  Stack,  M.D.,  44  th  Foot,  to  the  Med.  Charge  of  54th 
Foot  (temp.  «pp.) 

Fob  lou  one. 

To  Europe.  —Lieut  Friiill,  30th  reg.,  for  two  yean,  for  the  puroota  of  re- 
tiring on  half-pay;  Lieut.  Taylor,  38th  reg.  for  two  year*  and  a  half  on  Med, 
Car.:  Maj.  Tovey,  Slat  rep,,  for  two  year*  on  Med.  Car.)  Capt  Pickard, 
47lh  regt,  for  do.  on  do. ;  Lieut  and  Adj.  M'Cartby,  fordo,  on  do. 

To  Sea.— Litut.  W.  J.  King,  89tb  Foot,  for  four  mouth*  ;  Lieut  firownrigg, 
13th  regt,  for  four  months ;  Bapt  Taylor,  13th  Dragoon*,  for  six  month*  oat 
Med.  Cer. 

{From  the  London  GaxttUi.] 

4th  Lt.  Dragt.  Lieut.  C.  P.  Aiosiie,  from  half-pay,  to  be  Lieut  v.  Lewis, 
who  exch.,  rec.dif. 

IlrA  /.(.  Dr.  H.  A.  Reynold!  to  be  Corn,  by  purch.,  v.  Johnaon. 

lOM  Lt.  Dr.  Cora.  G.  3.  Brown,  from  Cape  Corps  of  Car.,  to  be  Corn,  by 

r.Ney™ 

... leutJ.  i .- r..  ..„  r . 

Surg.  A.  Armatronr,  from  Ceylon  Regt.,  to  be  Surg. 


purch,,  y,  Jillard,  proui.;  Lieut  W,  Williams,  from  half-pay,  Itt  Drag*.,  to 
be  Paymast,  v.Neylaud,  dec. 

Itt  Foot.  Lieut  J.  Croat  to  be  Capt  by  porch.,  v.  MacdougnJl,  who  r< 


f.  Horner,  dec. ;  and  J.  B.  Maxwell 

.lento 

o  be  En*,  by  parch.,  v.  Myliu: 


16rA  Foot,  Ens.  G.  Mvlius  to  be  Lieut,  by  purch.,  v.  Henley,  prom. ;  J.  Caa- 
rirty  to  be  En*,  by  parch.,  v.  Mylius ;  A.  C.  Sterling  to  be  Ens.  by  purch,  •>. 
Delancey,  prom. ;  W.  Asbmore  to  be  Eos.  by  purch.,  v.  Sterling,  app.  to  the 


24th  Flo 
20ik  Foot.  Lieut-Col.  H.I 

18th  Foot. 

30  fk  Foot.  Eds.  H.  M.  Dixon  to  be  Lieut  by  purch,  t.  Cheape,  prom. ;  and 
J.  M.  T.  Boston  to  be  Eds.  by  purch.,  v,  Dixon. 

Slit  foot,  Lieut-Col.  J.  G.  Baumgardt,  from  b.  p.,  lobe  Lieut-Col.,  paying 
dif,  v.  Fearati,  app.  to  64th  Foot. ;  Eos.  H.  EvaDa  to  be  Lieut,  by  parch.,  T. 
Campbell,  prom. ;  T.  Pearson,  Gent  to  be  Ens.  by  purch.,  v.  MUlt,  prom. 

3&h  Foot.  Lieut.  J.  F.  Woodward,  from  71st  Foot,  to  be  Capt  by  purch.,  t. 
Matthews*,  who  retires;  Lieut  A.  Davits,  from  11th  Lt  Dp.,  to  be  Capt.  by 
purch.,  v.  Magil,  who  retire*. 

54(A  Foot.  Lieut.  J.  Stoddard,  from  34th  Foot,  to  be  Lieut,  *.  Lvoam,  who 
exch. ;  Hoip.  Assist.  J.  Macdonald  lo  be  Aiaist.-Surg.,  v.  Leich.dec.  ;  Lieut. 
J.  Crofton,  from  3d  R.  Vet.  Bat,  to  be  Lieut.,  v.  Fothergill,  app.  to  64th  Foot. 

83<f  Fot,  Hoip.  Assist.  A.  Callander  to  beAMut-Surg.,v.  Macque" 

'-  Ceylo-  "— 

7th  f 
V.SerJea     . 

WthFoot.  Lieut.  J.  H.  Palmer, from  h. p.,  23d  Ll,  Dr.,  to  be  Lieut.,  T.S.  G. 
Bagshaw,  who  excb. 

97IA  Foot.  Em.  E.  Cheney  to  be  Lieut,  by  porch.,  t.  Prior,  who  retires  ; 
Lieut  W.  Kelly,  from  33d  Foot,  to  be  Capt  by  purch.,  v.  Forster,  prom. ;  T. 
B.  Hunt  to  be  Eos.  by  purch.,  v.  Cheney,  prom. 

CtyfM  Rtgt,  AMut-SurgeoD  A,  Macqueep,  from  83d  Foot,  to  be  Sura;.,  v. 
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Bir tit,  Marring*,  «•)<*  Dtatki. 

AnutroDg,  prow. In  Ut  Foot;  Lieut,  Lord  W.  F. 
Foot,  to  be  lit  Lieut. 

JUawed  It  diijxne  «/  their  half-pttf.  Capt  H .  Goldicut,  3d  Ceylon  Regt. ; 
Cm*.  E.  Sterling,  16th  Foot;  Lieut.  W.  PUee,  46th  Foot.  Eat.  J.  Dillon, 
47th  Foot;  Capr.  W.  B.  Fab-roan,  4th  Ceylon  regt-t  Capt  J.  Dye»,  2d  Ceylon 
*agt, ;  Cap*.  J.  P.  Milb»nk-e,47tu  Foot. 

Unattached. 

MaJorW.W.  Higgini,  from  13tb  Light  Dreg.,  to  be  Lieut.-Col.  of  Inf.  by 
parch.,  t.  Stauser,  who  retires  ;  Lieut.  C.  A.  Campbell,  from  31tt  Foot,  to  bi 
Capt.  of  I  of.  by  purcb.  j  Lieut.  W.  C.  Ltnginead,  44th  Foot,  m  be  At.  ;  Lieut. 
G,  Ruxton,  31itdo.,  to  be  do. 


Birikir- Aug.  14.  The  lady  of  Capt.  Roberts,  at  a  daoghter.— 25.  At  How- 
rah,  the  lady  of  W.  Durham,  Esq.,  of  a  ion.— 29.  The  lady  of  the  Rot.  W. 
Adam,  of  a  daughter;  the  lady  of  Capt.  J.  Ecklord,  Bih  N.  I.,  of  a  too,— SO. 
The  lady  of  Capt.  W.  Cunningham,  of  a  ion Sept.  8.  The  lady  of  W.  S.  Ste- 
reo, Esq.,  CiTilSurg.i  of  a  ion.— 14.  The  lady  of  the  Hon.C.R.  Lindsay,  C.S., 
of  a  daughter.— 15.  The  lady  of  Capt.  E.  C.  Sneyd,  of  a  daughter.—  19.  The 
lady  ofW.  Prioiep,  Esq.of  a  ion.— 20.  The  lady  of  W.  E.  Burne,  Ban.,  C.  S-. 
ofason.— 23.  At  the  Miut,  the  lady  of  D.  Rnss,  Esq.,  of  a  son.— 2H.  The  lady 

Of  J.  D.  D.  Dombal,  Esq.,  of  a  daughter 23.  At  the  Calcutta  Academy,  Mn. 

P.  Linitedt,  of  a  son.— Oct,  4.  The  lady  of  Lieut.-Col.  G.  H.  Gall,  of  a  son.— 
8.  The  lady  of  Capt.  R.  C.  Faithful,  MaJ.  of  Brig.,  ofa  daughter. 

Marriages.— Sept.  ft.  At  St.  John's  Cathedra),  Mr.  T.  Wood,  Assistant  in 
the  Military  Department,  to  Jfcne  Eliiabcth,  youngest  daughter  of  Dr.  L. 
Burlini— 12.  AtStJohn'i  Cathedral,  T.  Bird,  Esq.,  to  Mill  Jane  Glass.— 
Oct.  8.  W.  Liroaoe,  Esq.,  to  Janette  Ann,  daughter  of  the  late  J.  Gilmore, 
Esq.— -21.  R.Bell,  Esq.,  of  Raranagur,  to  Miss  Adolphina,  third  daughter  of 
the>ateN.Rabebolm,Eaq.,of  hiiDaniih  Majesty's  C.  S.;  W,  S.  Boyd,  Esq., 
to  Margaret,  daughter  of  the  late  A.  M'Kean,  Esq.,  of  London. 

Dmthe.— Sept.  6.  Miss  Emma  Begfaie,  aged  19;  Lieut-Col.  N.  Bucke,  20th 
regt.  N.  I.,  commanding  lit  L.  1.,  Arracan,  aged  15;  H.  C.  Darwall,  Etq., 
attorney  at  law,  aged  30. —  I  ft.  At  Dum  Dan,  the  infant  son  of  Capt.  C.  Gra- 
ham, Ben.  H.  Anil.— 17.  R.  Meiselbach,  Esq.— 18.  Matter  F.  L.  Meiiethacb, 
aged  16.— 19.  AlAJhpore,  H.  M'Keniie,  infant  daughter  or  John  Moore, 
Esq.— 23.  C.  J.  Fox,  Esq.,  aged  34.— 24.  W.  Trower,  Esq.,  C.  S,— 35.  Capt. 
J.  L.  Garrick,  of  the  ship  Hert  ef  Maioirn.— 25.  On  hoard  tlie  Ludg  Cimpidl, 
Mr.  E.  Slatterthwaite,  Midshipman,  aged  17.— 28.  Joseph,  the  ton  Of  A.  G. 
Pateraon,  Esq.,  aged  6.— 28.  Nowrojee  Serabjie,  a  man  universally  lament- 
ed. He  wai  B  Parsee  merchant,  and  one  of  the  first  of  hit  nation  that  settled 
is  Calcutta^  Oct.  5.  At  Garden  Reach,  Lieut.  J.  Green,  of  the  Artil. ;  Capt. 
P.  Dudgeon,  14th  N.  I.,  aged  38.-9.  J.  G.  Albrecht,  Esq.,  aged  27.-10.  At 
the  bowse  or  Capt.  Probyn,  Mr.  P.  Drayer,  Midihip.  H.  C.  ship  Minerva, 
aged  19.— 11.  Mn.  L.  Bagtbaw.the  lady  J.  Bagthaw,  Eaq.,  aged  28.-28.  The 
infant  daughter  of  H.W.Mouey,  Esq.- -23.  Rev.  J.  Lansoo,  Pallor  of  the 
Baptist  Church,  aged  38. 

MADRAS. 

Marriage.— Sept.  22.  Mr.  H.  Macaulay  to  Mill  V.  Cotiea. 

Deatht  —  Sept.  6.  On  board  the  Boj/nt,  A  S.  Ponton,  E«q.— 22.  Rota  Anne, 
infant  daughter  of  Lieut.  W.Cotton,  101b  Madras  N.I.— Oct.  8.  W.  Peacock, 
Esq.,  Dep.  Sheriff  of  Madras— 10.  Eos.  J.  Ford,  H.  M.  68th  regt. 
BOMBAY. 

BirlHi.— Aug.  20.  The  lady  of  W.  C.  Brace,  Esq.,  C.  S.,  of  a  ton.— Not.  4. 
The  lady  of  Lieut.  G.  W.  Blacbey,  I4tb  N.  I.,  of  a  ion. 

Marriagei.— Sept.  22.  Lieut.  R.  Lewis,  H.  M.'s  L.  Drags,  to  Sarah,  fourth 
daughter  of  the  late  Capt.  Cotgrave,  R.N.— Oct.  SO.  J.  Williams,  Esq..  Resi- 
lient at  Buotta,  to  Mia*  Mary  Erani. 
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Deaiht.— Sept.  1.  G.  A,  Ban,  Esq.,  aged  24.— Oct.  18.  The  Rev.  E.  Frost, 
American  Missionary. 

OUT  STATIONS. 

.BfriAi.— July  19.  At  Singapore,  the  lady  of  A.  Farquhar,  Esc].,  of  a  snn.~ 
34.  At  Aliraedabad,  tbe  lady  of  W.  A.  Jones,  Esq.,  C.S.,  of  a  daughter,  -  -Aug. 
10.  At  Sin-apitrf,  the  lad >  of  D.  S.  Napier,  Esq.,  of  a  daughter.— 12.  At 
Poonah,  the  lady  of  Capt.  Bolton,  H.  M.  20th  regt.,  of  a  dm- liter.— 10.  At 
Gorruckpore,  tbe  lady  of  Major  E.  Simons,  9tb  Extra  N.  I.,  of  a  daughter— 
19.  AtGirgaum.thefady  of  W.  G.  Bird,  C.  S.,  of  >  son.— 27.  At  Sultanpore, 
Benares,  the  lady  of  Lieut,  and  Adj.  W.  Alexander,  5th  regt.  L.  C.  of  a  son. 
—Sept.  1.  At  Meerut,  the  lady  of  Capt.  W.  P.  Cooke,  Den.  Judge  Adv.  Gen., 
of  a  ton. — 4.  At  Sangor,  the  lady  of  Lieut.  Weston,  Dip.  Judge  Adv.  Gen.,  of 
a  son, — 6.  At  Hurnee,  the  lady,  of-  the  Rev.  J.  Stevenson,  of  a  daughter. — 
8.  At  Colombo,  the  lady  of  Capt.  Davernct,  of  a  son.— 9.  At  Delhi,  the  ladj 
of  Capt.  Matbison,  Commis.  of  Ordnance,  of  a  son. — 11.  At  Kamptee,  the 
lady  of  W.  P.  M'Donald,  Esq.,  41st  N.I.,  of  a  son ;  at  Taujore,  the  lady  of 

Capt.Tweedle,  of  a  sou;  atGbazeq       "    '      '   " 

Reft.,  of  a  son,— 13.  At  Muttra,  tbe ...... 

ter.— 15.  At  Trivandram,  tbe  lady  of  Capt.  Lethbridge,  of  a  daughter.— 20.  At 
Jessorr,  the  lady  of  R.  B.  Francis,  Esq.,  of  a  daughter.— 21.  At  Ghazeepora, 
the  lady  of  I.  Homer,  C.  S.,  of  a-  son.— 23.  At  Cochin,  ihe  lady  of  M.  SarfM, 
Esq.,of  adaugnter.— 24.  At  Man  gal  ore,  the  lady  of  Lieut  C.  P.  Rote,  50th 
N.  I.,  of  a  daughter. — Oct.  2.  At  Chowringhee,  t lie  lady  of  C.  Mowerson,  Esq., 
C.  3,  of  a  son  ;  at  Cawnpore,  the  lady  of  Lieut.  Coreton,  H.  M.  16ih  Lancers, 
of  a  daughter— 3.  At  Dinapore,  the  lady  of  Lieut.  E.  Wintle,  of  a  son.— 5.  At 
Negapatam,  thelady  of  J.  C.  Vanspall,  Esq.,  late  Civil  Servant  of  his  Nether- 
lands Majesty,  of  a  sod.— 6.  At  Cossiporc,  the  lady  of  Capt.  C  Cow  la, 
H.  C.  S.,  of  a  daughter.— 0.  At  Cawnpore,  the  lady  of  the  Rev.  T.  J.  Tor- 
riano,  District  Chaplain,  of  a  daughter.— 13.  At  Allipoor,  tbe  lady  of  Lieut. 
Mickey,  of  a  son.— 23.  At  Baroda,  tbe  lady  of  Capt.  W.  R.  Lester,  Commit, 
of  Stores,  of  aso 

jit  r 

C.S.,. 

,  Marriage/.— July  5.  At  New  Norfolk,  Van  Diemen'i  Land,  Lieut.-Col.  S. 
H.  Tod,  Bengal  Eitab.,  to  Mary,  youngest  daughter  of  tbe  late  Capt.  E.  Mac- 
douaUl— Sept.  7.  At  Chandernagore,  B.  Hartly,  Esq.,  Indigo  planter,  to  Miss 
L.  C.  Gentlebomme. — 12.  At  Agra,  Lieut- Col.  J.  Delaraain,  to  Mist  H.  M. 
Norris— 30.  At  Tranquebar,  Lieut  W.  P.  Burton,  27th  N.I.,  tu  Miss  M.  H. 
Letter,  daughter  of  tbe  late  Major  Lutter,  of  the  Danish  service. 

Heaths.— July  31.  At  Prome,  F.  C.  Minchall,  Esq.,  H.  C.  Flotilla  Service. 
— Aug.  9.  At  Arracan,  on  board  the  /nrfiann,  Hospital  Ship,  Cant  Howell, 
16th  M.  N. I.— 18.  At  Arracan,  J.  W.Boyd,  Attiit.-Surg.  H.  C.  3.— 21.  At 
Saugor,  W.  Douglas,  Infant  son  of  A.  Garden,  Esq.,  Med.  Estab— -22.  At 
Lucknow,  Pelegrine  Treves,  Esq.,  C.  S. ;  at  Arracan,  Mr.  J.  Wood,  late  chief 
oHcerof  the  schooner  Marianna;  at  Daces,  J.  G,  Railey,  Esq.,  indigo  planter. 
—23.  At  Mandavie,  in  Cutcb,  Major  A.  C.  H.  Lamy,  commanding  16th  N.I. 
—30.  At  Penaug,  Capt  H.Davidson,  30th  Bengal  N.I.— Sept.  2.  AtDooab, 
In  tbe  Fort  of  Belraum,  Capt  C.  Warre,  or  the  Artill. — 3.  At  Mabidpore,  the 
lady  of  Capt  YV.  Bell,  Bengal  Artill.— 6.  At  Dacca,  Mrs.  Bowman,  wife  of 
Mr.  C.  Bowman,  Dep.  Commit.  ofOrd.,  aged  47  ;  at  Deenajuore,  N.  Macleod, 
Acting  Judge  of  Circuit.— 8.  At  Arracan,  Superiu.  Surg  W.  L  Grant— II.  At 
Soaupett,  on  his  route  to  Nagpore,  Capt  J.  Roy,  2d  European  reg. ;  At  Arra- 
can, Lieut.  F.  Considine,  H.M.'s  54th  reg.— 12.  At  Rangoon,  Capt.  W.  Dolge, 
of  the  ship  ShaK-oel- Ahmed  t  at  Dacca,  the  infant  sou  of  J.  Drew,  Esq,,  C.  S. 
—14.  At  Minapor*,  R.  Hastings,  sou  of  J.  N.  M.  Macuabb,  C.S.— 16.  At 
Dinapore,  Lieut  H.  P.  Ridge,  Adjutant  3Sth  N.I  — 18.  On  board  the  Royal 
George,  in  Penanr  Roads,  J.  Trotter,  Esq.  jun.,  Bengal  C.  S.,  aged  25— 11, 
At  Belundsbur,  Powell  Holt,  eldest  son  of  Capt. H.  White,  2d  Es.  Light  Cav. 
—22.  At  Bellary,  George,  iufant  son  of  Lieut.  J.  Met  calf,  Fori  Adjutant  at 
that  station.— 27.  At  Bhaugulpore,  Li  cut. -Co],  J.  Swinton— 28.  At  Midna- 
pore,  Capt  H.  Whinfield,  39ih  N.I.— 29.  At  Moorshedabad,  S.Marshall, Esq., 
son  of  the  late  Lieut-Gen.  Sir  R.  Marshall,  K.C.B.— 30.  At  Cbittagong,  the 
Rev,  Dr.  J.  Vincent— Oct.  5.   At  Cawnpore,  Miss  Lvdia  D.  NorrU,  eldest 
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daughter  of  the  lata  Lieut-Col.  J,  Norrit,  Madru  L ....  ... 

nang,  J.  R.  Cuppage,  En.,  C.3.,ag  ed23,  ion  of  Major-Gen.  Cuppage,  8 
Arlill— 23.  At  A  root,  3.  Stephenson,  Esq.,  Superln.  of  the  Vet.  Esteb. 

At  Sea.— On  board  the  Waterloo,  on  her  passage  to  China,  G.  8.  Jack  __ 
sonof  J.  Jackson,  Esq.— Aug.  k  Pa  board  the  leW  JmktrM,  J.  W.  Carroll, 
Esq.  M.D— Sept.  2.  On  board  the'  Itgiery,  Capt.  B.  Wooly.BSth  N.I.— 
Oct  I.  flu  board  fhe  W'oaMuV,  the  lady  ot  tha  Rer.  &  Ray,  rettfrntng  to 
India.— On  Lii  passage  to  Kn gland,  Lieut.  Woulds,  56th  Foot.— In  Dec,  fist, 
offSk  Helena,  on  board  the  /fay,  R.  Krngsfnrd,  Midshipman,  aged  27.  ;  ': 
EUROPE. 
fUetrt.-'"  '  *" 
.R.N., 

Gen. Sir  W.  Inglis,  K.  C.  B.,  of  a  sou. 

Murriagtir- Feb.  r.  At  Paisley,  T.  Dykes,  Esq.,  of  Calcutta,  to  Marion, 
daughter  of  T.  Leinhmao,  Esq.— Vti  At- Edinburgh,  A.-Kedalie,  Esq.,  Song. 
H;  C.S.j  to -Margaret*  eldest  daughter  of  thahte  A.  Fyfe,  Esq.,  Lecturer  an 
Anatomy.— 18,    At   Carmarthen,  D.  Prjthercb,  Esq.,  to  C.  G.  -CatberiiW, 

Sungest  daughter  of  the  late  J.  Dnltun,  Esq.,  of  the  Hon.  E.  I.  Co.'a  Med. 
rrice,  Madras.— 37.  Lieut.  A. 'A.  WllHanuou,  H.  E.  I.  C.  Mil.  Service,  to 
J.  E.  Ronlia.only  daughter  of  tfae  late  A.  Mearni,  Esq.,3d  Regt.  of  Guarde. 
—March  8.  Lieut.  Col.  F.  Phillips,  (late  of  the  15th  Huaaan,)  to  Margaret, 
3d  daughter  o«J.Pa)Hi.ter,  F*r.,.if  Denyluskan.Tipperary— 14.  At  Dublin, 
J.  Raddrffe,  Esq..  to  Miss  H.  Wall,  niece  of  the  lace  Gaa.  Conyngham,  Hen. 
E.  I.  Co/a  Service-.— 21.  Capt.  A.  M.  P.  Grove,  13th  Light  Dr^gooas,  to 
Frances  Sell na,'  eldest  daughter  of  F.  Gregory,  Esq.,  of  Stivicball,  Coventry, 
Lately,  at  Reading,  W.  Rowland,  Esq.,  Bombay  Med:  Eatdk,  to  Sarah, 
yonngest  daughter  of  the  late  J. Taylor,  Esq.  "     - 

JJcatki.— IVlarch  4.  At  St.  Roquet,  M'MHlau  Jameson,  M .  D.,  late  Snrg.- 
Gen,  Royal  Arnl.,  aged  69— 5.  At  Douglas,  Gen,  Stapleton,  ton  of  the  hue 
Sir  T.  Stapleton  of  Grey's  Court,-  Oxfordshire.— S.  At  Brighton,  W.  Roe,  Em, 
late  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Cutosaa.  ■  At  hi*  seat,  Redgrave- hall,  Suffolk, 
G.  Wilson,  Esq,,  Admiral  of  the  Red.— 16.  LUut.-Col.C.Tyron,  aetepf  *« 
88th  BagU,  aged  43— Latelv,  at  London,  H.ttmith,  Eaq,,  twenty -nine  years 
Solicitor  to  the  East  India  Comp.,  and  clerk, to  the  Drapers'  Hall  Cdmp^- 


Majer  Perkins  Major,  formerly  bis  Majesty's  Consul  at  Tunis,  and  Equerry* 
the  Diikeof  Sussea-,  aredB".  Captain  J.  Llndsey,  brother  to  theta*e  Earl  fl 
Balcarras.  Col.  W.  BuTkeley,  aged  62.  At  Kern peey,  near  Worcester 
"  eut-Col.  L  -  -  - 

th    Regt. 

:n.  in  Bengal. 


tne  jruKCM  sussea-,  aged  e*.  (Japtaln  i.  Mndsey,  brotber  to  tMsata  Karl  Of 
Balcarras.  Col.  W.  BuTkeley,  aged  62.  At  Kempeey,  near  Woreastdr, 
Lieut-Col.  Little;  E.  I.  Co.'a  Service.  At  Rome,  Lieut.  W.  Power,  If .  Mi's 
44th    Regt.    At  Cheltenham,  Major  Corfleld,   formerly  Dap.    ftfiL  Aud,- 
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ARRIVALS  FROM  EASTERN 
U*l.        BMpM  Stmt. 


Pitt  «/  Dtpmt.   Dmtt. 


At.Cowtt 

Off  Dover 


F<*.  3ft    Downs         . .     London         ..  Phillip*      . 
Lad;  Kennaway  SurfJcn 

Richd.  Klmmer  Nichol 

Indian  Sbartnan    . 

Eg    Off  Liverpool      Calcutta       ..  Streyan 

1  Off  Isle  or  Wight  Jane  ..  Taylor 

2  Downs         ,.     Magnet         ..  Tweld 

3  AtCowea    ..    Catherine     ..  Endicot 

IS     OffScilly      ..      Madras  ..  Fayrer 

J2    Portsmouth* .     Ellen  ■■  Camper 


Bombay  ■■ 
Singapore 
Calcutta  . . 
Bombay  .. 

Singapore 

Batavia  '.'. 


Nov.  8  ' 
Aug.  23 
Sept.  33 
Oct.  — 
Aug.  33 
Oct.  31 
Oct.  33 
Not.    5 


Mauritian        Dec.    S 


ARRIVALS  IN  EASTERN  PORTS. 


Pert  i/ Arrival.  SUp'vITam 


Sept.    3     NewS.Wales 


Bengal 
Bengal 
Bengal 
Bengal 
'  Bengal 


Oct.  6 
Oct,     6 

Oct  ia 

Oct.  13 
Oct.  13 
Oct,  16 
Oct.   16 

Oct.  19  Bengal 
Oct.  30  Bengal 
Oct.  36  Bengal 
Nor.    4    Bengal 


Bengal 
Bengal 
Bengal 

Madias 
Bengal 
Bengal 
Madras 


Dec.  38 
Dec  38 
Dec  31 
1826. 
Jan.   h 


Cape 
Cape 
Cape 


Mar.  S 
Mat.  8 
Mai.  8 


Norfolk 

Jam.-!  SlUbald    .. 
Cambridge 
Thomas  Grenvilk 
Mara.  Wellington 

Woodford 

Childe  Harold    .. 
Coldstream 
Africa 

Roitmrgli  Castle 
Elizabeth 
"Malabar 
Sultan 

H.M.S.  Champion 
William  Miles    .. 
Mary 
Kingston 

Columbia 

Cam  Brea  Castle 

Albion 

John  Taylor 

Mary  Ann 

Eleanor 

Catherine 

Fortitude      '       .. 

Lord  Snffleld     . . 


Oreig 
Forbes 
Barber 
Manning 


West 
Hall 
Skelton 
Denny 


London 
London 
London 
London 
London 
London 


Singapore 
Madras 


O'Brien 
Tatar 

Mackintosh 


Liverpool 
Liverpool 


Bengal 


Data.      Pwt  ifDtfut. 
1836. 

Feb.  37    BoDTdeanX 
Liverpool 
Deal    ' 
Deal 
Liverpool 
Off  Plymouth 
Deal 


DEPARTURES  FROM  EUROFR. 


Jean  Pierre    . .  Descarqae 
Matilda          . .  Bnlley 
Britannia'    '..'  Lamb' 
Sir  David  Scott  On- 
North  Briton . .  Richmond 
George  IV.       .  Barrow 
Diadem          ..-  Colgrave 
Thomas  CoaM  Chryitk 


.  Madras 

,  Bauvla*  Singapore 

.  Cape 

.  Bengal  and  China 

.  Bengal 

,  Bengal  and  China 

.  Bombay  and  China 
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Shippi/cy  IuttUigence.  21 1 

Otli.       Ptrl  1/  Drfitrl.  Uif'iSint.       dmm*Hitr.                 DattKmlic*, 
1826- 

Mmr.10    Deal  Caatle  Hnntly       Dmmmond  ..  Madraaand  China 

Msr.ll    Deal  Marq.  Huntly       Fraser  ..   Madras  and  China  • 

Mar.  13   Deal  Columbine    . .    Tait  . .  Bombay  ■ 

Mar.  16    Offl.  of  Wight  Euphrates       ..     Meade  ..  Madras  aud  Bengal 

Mar.  lfi    Plymouth  Suarrowhank       Polkiugtliorne     Cape 

Mar.  K    Plymouth  H.M.S.  Hind  . . Madras 

Mar.  17    Deal  Lady  Melville . .     CKBord  ..   Bengal  and  China 

Mar.  19     Deal  Marq.  Camden       Fox  Oilaoo  . .    St   Helena  &  Chins 

Mar.  21    Portsmouth.  DnkeofUcdfonl    Tween  ..   Madras  and  Bengal 

SHIPS  SPOKEN  WITS  AT  SEA. 

Date.         Lat.mndljnf.  Skip*  Ntmt.       Cotmrndn.     e.tfDlfwl.    J>e>li.sliM. 


Nor.  a  1415N.  B8E.  Kingston     ..Bowen  . .  MadALon.Bengal 

Not.16  2  30  N.  91  40  K.  George  Home  Higgin  ..  London ..  Bengal 

Nov.;*)  US.  29  W. Ellen          . . Patterson  . .  London . .  Cape 
1826. 

Jan.  12  2  N.  21  W.  Perseverance  Best  . .  London  . .  Bengal 

Jan.  S3  i  37  N.  23       Indian         .  Shannon  . .  Calcutta. .  London 

Jan.23  Dorothy      ..Oaraock  ..  Bombay..  Liverpol 

Off  Ascension  Island. 

Feb.   2  36  30    Penelope     . .  Christie  . .  Mauritius  London 

Feb.   3  a »  17 16   Atlas           ..Hunt  ..  Mad.&Cey.Londoa 


GUN  URAL   LIST   OF 


■  HOMEWARDS. 

By  the  Malcolm,  tries,  from  Madias:— Major  Gen.  R.  SeweU:  Mrs.Sewell; 
Misa  and  Master  Sewell ;  Major  John  Leslie :  Mrt.  Leslie ;  Mist  Leslie  t  Cap*. 
R.  Brunton;  Capt.  Jenaur;  Cant.  John  Smith;  Lieut.  Taylor;  Mrs.  Taylor  i 
Went.  Sherlock;  C.Dickson;  C. Stewart;  James  E.  Mattebiiry  ;0.  Hollawan; 
H.  B.  Frixill,'  and  O.  B.  Hose  ;   Ens.  A.  C.  Anderson ;  John  Coghlaii.  Esq., 


wntnif.;  mr.  onmniib 

By  the  rtrfi™,  from  Calcutta i  Mr.  Ugilby,  merchant ;  Lieut. Frederick,  Ben- 
gal 14.1. 

By  the  Lady  Keimairae,  from  Bombay  : — Mrs.  Pcppir  ;  Miss  Pepplr;  Lieut 
W.  Kingston*,  and  J.  B.  Gum*. 

By  the  AOt,  Hunt,  from  Madras  and  Ceylon,  (dally  expected} :— Mr.  Brace, 
Hon.  Co.'s  Mil.  Ser. ;  Cant.  Moncrieff,  Madras  Artil. ;  Mr.  Hooper,  Hon.  Co. 'a 
C.  S. ;  Lieut.  Wilson.  Royal  Artil;  Lieut.  White,  2d  Ceylon  Reg.,  died  on  bin 
passage;  Mr*,  and  Miss  Hooper;  Mrs.,  Mitf,  and  Master  Busche. 

By  the  Mtdnu,  Fayrer,  from  Bengal:— His  Excellency  Sir  Edw.  Paget, 
Commander-in-Chief;  Capt  Champagne,  Mil.  Sec  and  Aid-de-cainp  ;  W.  W. 
Hobhonae,  Esq.,  merchant ;  M»jorTo»ey,  H.  If.  31st Beg.  j  Major  Swiuey, Ben- 

CArroy:  Mr.  Freeman,  do.;  Mr.  M'Ohie,  H.  M.  31st  Reg.;  Mr.  Gladstone, 
IrasN.  I.i  Master  G.  E.O.Smith;  Mrs.  Twinning ;  Mrs.  N.  M'Leod:  Mrs. 
D.Ware;  Mrs, Troten;  Mrs. Kelly. 

By  the  Coromandtl,  Boyes.  (expected): — Mrs.  Barlow;  Mr.  Ashbnrper; 
Mrs.  Asbborner ;  Mrs.  Sherlock  and  children  ;  Col.  Vaughan ;  J.  Main  waring, 
Esq.;  —Paris,  Esq.;  Basil  Cochran,  Esq. j  Capt-  Luke,  5Uth  Re*.;  Cap*. 
Evcifst,  Engineer;  Lieut.  Taylor  and  child:  Lieut  Aubrurher,  34tli  N.I.i 
Lieut  Roxburgh,  Car. ;  Ensign  Elliot. 


•  By  the  Mtrni,  of  HvttUr,  Capt  Fraser,  for  Madras  and  China :— Col.  Sahrt 
Mrs-  Sale  ;  Mr.  Glass;  Mrs.  Glass;  Rev.  Mr.  Spring;  Mrs.  Spring ;  Llent. 
Smith ;  Mrs.  Smith ;  Major  Walpole ;  Dr.  Mack  ;  Ensigns  Plgou  and  Coke, 
45th  Beg.;  Lients.  Mahon,  Jones,  and  Davis,  46th  Regt. ;  Lieut.  Moore,  49th 
Best.;  Aav  Surg.  Bush;  Messrs.  Hure,  M'Douald,  West,  Pollock,  Willlhf, 
WQntot,  M'Dooald,  Ferrers,  Madan,  Duron t,  Ptggolt,  Wright,  Fegwm, 
Balfour,  Uavis,  and  Fortune,  Cadets. 
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HORRORS  OF  TUB   SKA, 

Tnn  fallowing  antkeuUa  naitnttre  of  hajien  (afaring,  by  eipoenn  lo  >hip  wrack ,  la 'm  fall 
of  unite  admooitfcai  1*  all  Dish  coD.cer.uod  la  U»  ontilt  (Da  management  of  ebipe,  that  we 
■Board  11  ben.  Id  the  boa*  of  1U  impnmtsc  Hi  who  reed  it  with  the  Importance  of  Baking 

enr,  lniMi  ntorlalen  for  Heart tf  nanlnat  .trailer  borron. Henattro  of  morwm  cm 

beard  ITfrMM  e*d  JbTar*,  3VB  una,  Joho  Kendall,  muter,  from  K.  Jobo'i,  How  Bran., 
wick,  Wimd  to  Llinooi  ,— 

»  flailed  (ran  H,  Joan'a  Job.  IS,  BU Fob.  1.  Strong  gele.  (Bun  tbe  W.M.W-i  curio* 
away  the  Bain-top  omit  end  raiocu-ieeit  bend;  bore  toj  got  bonbf  anile  In  tbo  main  rUgwar, 
Bkoaprneehipiethewla*,  At  eleeun,  r.  at,  (hipped  a  hoary  mo,  which  weehed  mm  tb* 
eabouee,  Jolly-niiel,  0*4  diiabled  unman.— Feb.  £  Clean*  away  me  wreck,  nod  made  (ail  bo. 
(Molbewlod;  ■tram;  brae  tm.— Fob,  tt,  rioTen,  a.  h.  BrrunggoJe.,  wM  a  bony  na ;  ebnnd 
taenulanpundhorato— bend  tone  oouthwairl;  (hipped  a  oe*,wbieb  carried  mi  tbe  lou- 
baet,  companion,  tlllor,  whipped  the  rudder,  the  beet  bower-chum,  and  wubod  a  nun  arer- 
honra,Trhow~>nftnrwurda  and.  At  11.  Mfc  another  amir  era  ((tuck  no,  which  (tore « 
(tenia.  Cot  ewej  our  firrenieit,  aod  both  bower  anebon,  to  beep  tbe  (bip  lo  tbe  atadia. 
ployed  ingMtingwlurtrroriJlnrui  we  oenld— bj  knocking  the  bow  port  oat  aaiod  Cfty  puunda 
of  bread  and  ate  panada  of  chaoee,  whleh  wo  (towed  la  (he  Barn-top ;  oof  tb*  maataA  arlm 
and  female  poeaenget  op,  whllit  we  wen  clearing  away  below,  lightening  the  ihlp  i  Boat  of 
the  people  aW  la  the  tup  ;  at  day-light  found  Patrick  Cooawt  hanging  by  bia  lop  Bran  the 
ewtbarpw^leadbnrUiaweiHUBwaMbla  boar  to  the  deep.— t ebT*,  eight  A.  H.  Smi 
etnew*  aaU  (tending  toward*  aa  ;  made  eigne]  of  alatrraa  (banger  (poke  na,  and  remained  ■ 
coiapaoj  twanty-lbnr  boon,  bnt  receleed  no  eatlitanoe,  the  Amorlean  making  an  encase  thai 
Iba  aea  na  gowning  too  high.  Made  a  tent  of  (pan  emnni  on  tho  forocaeUo,  and  pnt  tbo 
people  an  a  abort  allowance  of  a  quarter  of  a  Wall  a  day.— Feb.  8.    Saw  a  brig  to  lor 


Ij  rtrong  gal"*— Feb.  9,  ton  «.  ■..    C . .    ....  _ ... 

•igneJ  of  ai.fr-.  ( .itrasavr  bore  no  an*  (hawed  American  estoun.— Fob.  10.  He  anaka  an. 
aaklng  bow  long  wo  nd  boon  ■  thnl  erraatfeu,  and  what  we  Intended  to  do— If  we  Intended 
learingtbeeblp?  AaawnwJ,  yea.  Ha  ebon  aakad  if  wo  had  any  rigging  r  Aniwwod,  je«. 
Night  aaanUB  on.  and  Mowing  bard,  aaw  no  own  of  tbo  (trangar.  rjajoreamaab  taakioM 
•iidtblraL  Onuhont  Fob.lT,  aaw  a  large abip  to  tbe  Nermwartf  did  not  (peak  bar;  am 
eeedlotie'Nurthwi.d.  At  tail  nam  all  oar  pnrulano  wot  not;  wSmd  mocii  from  hunger 
bating  reeelnd  no  iiowlahawBt  for  nine  dar>r-Foh.  H.  DopaHad  tbla  life,  JanmClAe, 
•eamani(aadaraian,BndeonuilUadbi(hod]totlH€e*n.  Wo  were  at  thU  ttme  un  half  a  jrlii 
of  wets  a  dei,  aaitaSerlng  mneh  from  hunger.  During  tbo  wnele  period  of  boing  on  the 
wnek,  we  were  wet  Awn  top  to  too— Fob.  A  John  Wlfion,  ageaua,  died  at  10  •.«.;  pr.- 
•enod  tbn  bod!  of  tbe  dsseaaed,  eat  blm  up  la  quartan,  waabodtbem  OTerhoard,  and  awng 
thon  n  pbKv-Fab,  13.  J.  Monro  died,  and  wea  tbrown  oTorboard,  ha.iag  oaten  part  of  bin, 
■oah  aa  tfco  Utot  and  heart  FrtmtnlidnntoltatnrdM.theoth  ofHarcb,  tbeCoUowbg  uun- 
baTwIahodfraagbangW'  Henry  Da.ii,  a  Welch  bo,  .Ataiaude.  Kollj,  wnuan,  John  Jouaa, 
a>amtloa4sy,  nephew  of  tho  owner:  Jana(  Frier,  cook;  Daniel  Jooea,  aMmaaj  Join 
Rutchlnieu,  oeamtoi  and  John  Jonei,  a  boy;  threw  the  laat-nanwd  oTerboard,  b)i  blood 
bebag  blUBM  aU»,Jaa>ra  Frier,  who  waa  wooing  bl(  paaugo  Hume  anier  a  pruoilK  of  raaj,. 
rlage  to  Ann  Banniieri,  the  fenalo  BMoenger,  who  utaoded  en  tb*  maataft  wife  j  and  who, 
wbanafao  beard  of  Frtart.  dean,  ahrtetad  a  land  )raU.  tbea  ina»shlna;acapfnmi  Clork  (aaate), 
eat  an  late  Itrbwdad  honband'i  throat,  and  Iraak  hl>  blood,  InolatLag  the/ohe  had  tbe  graataat 

ahttoit;  aaeuDjeeruoed.  aid  tbe  heroine  (the  worn*  of  tho  narrator)  got,  tbe  botttr  of  bar 
renarT,and  Ihrn  anowenblm  todrink  one  onnto  her  two :— Ftb.  M.  On  or  about  till  few 
an  EngUab  brig  bora  in  algfat-bokriad  tbo  anaiga  downward-atnuawr  buled  Ua  wbMI  la. 
warda na, andinnlad kk foraaall  ap  when abroait  of  ai,  (opt kla  cwiaa, (boat aao mUe  dbv 
maoo,»ihlifo»»ooll,  andweajonlaet  alghl  of  hint  I  fraih  Veeao,  with  a  MtUorala— tnoaan 

Sbi  ontoatb,  bal  be  weal  o«  baring  (bawa  EugliM  coloon ;  had  he  at  thii  time  taken  u  off 
wraok,  nneb  of  the  anhaoqunt  dreadfnl  anflerlng  would  haee  been  aaand  niv-Maroh  T. 
HkM^bwrtiablpBbaaVennveinalgh(,andtoonr  relief,  in  tat.  44.43.  R,  Ion.  11.  W.  •/_ 
Waawa  ua  anile  inadeqnata  to  onto*  oar  (oellnga  aa  will  a>  tbnaa  wbish  Lord  Bnaai 
and  on  delrteren  moat  orldanlly  nomoaied,  when  tber  bad  bub  they  had  nana  to 
neon*  ajx  of  their  fellowereerarea  (two  of  them  feneloa)  Iran  a  moat  awful,  lingering, 
bnt  aagnh  death.  II  SUM  on  to  blow  dnring  tho  nigbl  a  freah  gale,  which  woold, 
H»  doubt,  haw  ewept  a  nil  onriHnrd.  Uentonnnt  Qnnibiet  came  In  the  ablp'a  eat. 
bar,  to  bring  aa  front  the  wrack  ;  be  ubaatiud  to  sa,  '  Von  bate  yet,  I  perorfTo,  freak 
aau,'  To  which  wo  won  oampoUad  to  reply,  '  No,  Sir,  It  fa  part  of  a  nan,  one  of  hi 
aaribrtnnate  crew  1  It  wna  oar  intention  to  pnt  onraelToi  on  an  allowance,  eron  of  Ibla  food, 
tbla  aranrag,  bad  not  yaa  oane  lo  am  raflat'  Tho  naabWi  wifr,  who  ueanrwnat  «U  oka 
B»»«  horrid  imlFrrtuM  which  the  huuaa  oialonlaniliar  can  iBMia.,  bore  then  uuoa  better 
that  oaahl  powibly  ban  been  axpeebad.  6be  la  now,  although  nneb  annotated,  a  niaaBtnW*. 
good-lookLig  woman,  ahoal  twantf-flrd  roan  of  ego,  and  tba  nwther  of  t  bar  am  rain  of 
age.  Bnt,  what  rntul  bare  boon  the  ntraaHty  of  wot  to  which  iba  waa  drtna,  when  eh* 
(Telbe  brainauf  one  of  the  aprmWit*.,  anrtna  H  waa  tba  moot  aallaoMia  thing  *»  ever 
tooted;  and  It  waa  (tilt  aawaj  nalnncholy  to  relate,  the  nerara  wbcoo  brain*  (ha  tana  wa> 
foreod  by  banaw  to  eat,  bad  boon  tb™  time,  wrecked  bafon,  bnt  wM  prorlaanUallj  picked 
up  by  nTaaaaV;  after  being  two^nd-twantr  dm  on  the  wreak,  water-logged)  but.  In  tbe  pra- 
aanlinatanoe,  ba  »ri>heo\  bnrlng  taTrired  almllar  (ofJerraga  (or  a  ipaeeof  twenty -nice  daya, 
and  then  boearae  food  for  bio  romalnlng  ahlpmalea!  Ann  Sannden,  the  other  female,  an* 
man  etreogth  In  nor  calamity  than  meet  of  the  man  j  ah*  pjermnend  the  duty  of  cuttieg  u 
and-cloaaing  lb*  dead  hndl™,  iHfing  two  koirei  In  her  roookoy  jacket  {  and  wbentS 
breath  wae  anaounced  lo  hare  Sown,  (he  would  abarpaa  bar  knirea.  Bleed  tbe  deoeaaea  In 

taanaak,  drink  hb  Mood,  andont  Urn  apaenoual.    From  want  of  wr-~  "■ "■-■ 

drnnklbotron  nrlne  and  nit  water:  they  beean*  meliah,  mi 
nnl  the  deck  (when  nay  could),  and  died  generally  raring  mad." 
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A  THEORETICAL  AND  PRACTICAL  VIEW  OF  THE   LAW  OF  LIBEL 
IN  ENGLAND  AND   IN   INDIA. 


Theoretical  View  of  the  Law  of  Libel  in  England. 

It  will  scarcely  be  denied  that  there  never  has  been  a  time  daring 
which  the  public  wind  ha*  been  satisfied,  and  controversy  intermitted, 
respecting  the  theory  and  practice  of  the  law  of  libel.  The  partition 
of  power  between  the  jury  and  the  bench  bu  only  been  adjusted 
within  leaa  than  forty  yean,  after  a  struggle  of  upward*  of  a  century ; 
during  which,  doctrines  now  esteemed  most  repugnant  to  reaaon  and 
humanity,  were  judicially  maintained  and  enforced  by  the  highest 
authorities.  But  the  mode  of  originating  the  prosecution,  appointing 
the  jury,  and  establishing;  the  rules  of  evidence,  (circumstances  which 
involve,  practically,  a  comprehension  within  the  widest,  or  a  circum- 
scription within  the  narrowest,  limits  of  the  acts  which  may  be  de- 
scribed and  treated  as  crimes,)  are  to  this  day  topics  of  unceasing 
debate ;  and  no  verdict  or  judgment  is  received  with  tolerable  una- 
nimity aa  to  its  justness  or  equity.  In  every  ease  of  acquittal  there 
are  thousands  who  would  have  voted  for  conviction ;  and  in  every 
case  of  conviction,  there  may  be  even  more  who  would  have  voted  for 
acquittal.  Such  a  state  of  things  implies  the  continual  prevalence  of 
chance  or  partiality,  or  both;  and  the  impossibility  of  discriminating 
between  what  will  eventually  be  tolerated,  and  what  will  not,  aa  well 
aa  of  appreciating  the  quantum  of  evil  effected  by  the  libel,  whether 
directed  against  individuals,  communities,  or  institntions,  robs  punish- 
ment of  all  its  efficacy,  whether  as  corrective  of  the  offender,  or 
admonitory  to  others. 

If  these  consequences  necessarily  result  from  the  application  of 
temporal  penalties  to  errors  of  opinion,  and  those  vices  of  the  heart 
which  display  themselves  tn  Mere  words,  whether  printed,  written,  or 
spoken,  and  whether  characterised  as  treasonable,  blasphemous, 
seditious,  slanderous,  or  scandalous,  the  remedy  will  appear  to  be  to 
consider  this  class  of  offences,  like  other  immoralities  which  do  not 
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occasion  bodily  or  pecuniary  damage,  a*  exclusively  the  objects  of 
spiritual  or  intellectual  censures,  which  experience  has  proved  to  be 
the  only  weapons  of  whose  wounds  they  are  susceptible.  Moral 
methods,  like  chemical  tests,  detect  and  separate  the  deleterious 
matter,  which  eludes  and  defies  the  grasp  of  all  rode  mechanical 
applications. 

In  support  of  this  proposition,  we  may  consider,  first,  the  difficulty 
of  ascertaining  and  estimating  the  mischief  produced  by  libels,  because 
it  is  acknowledged  that  malignity,  which  does  not  exert  itself  extrin- 
sically,  is  not  an  object  of  human  punishment.  This  is  most  strikingly 
evinced  by  the  contrast  between  the  epithets  which  are  constantly 
lavished  on  the  ephemeral  productions  of  the  press,  and  the  effects  to 
which  such  productions  can  be  referred  as  their  indisputable  causes. 
Day  after  day,  and  year  after  year,  from  century  to  century,  we  are 
told  fhat  libellers  are  scattering  firebrands,  arrows  and  death ;  that 
their  despotism  is  intolerable,  exercising  a  power  which  it  is  not  only 
impossible  for  human  ingenuity  to  resist,  but  which  acts  with  all  the 
secrecy  of  a  Venetian  tribunal,  and  at  the  same  time  strikes  with  all 
the  certainty  of  the  Holy  Inquisition]  that  their  principles  are  de- 
structive of  the  institutions  of  the  country,  and  that  no  punishment  is 
so  appropriate  as  to  oblige  them  to  abjure  the  realm,  whose  peace  and 
happiness  they  invade  and  endanger.1  Still  the  country  proceeds  in 
her  career  of  improvement,  leaving  behind  her  these  temporary  and 
almcMt  momentary  distresses  which  spring  from  revulsions  in  trade,  and 
having  had  in  truth  no  dangers  to  encounter  but  those  encroachments 
on  the  constitution  to  whiob  weak  and  corrupt  ministers  are  so  prone 
to  resort  on  every  little  increase  of  popular  agitation.  No  libellers  are 
banished;  a  few  are  imprisoned,  but  not  ailnnced  ;  and  yet  the  insti- 
tutions of  the  country  have  suffered  no  detriment,  but  the  reverse ; 
useful  reforms  have  taken  place ;  and  those  victims  who  were  de- 
scribed as  having  been  struck  down  by  so  many  irresistible  and 
invisible  shafts,  are  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  best  health,  and  highest 
prosperity.  This  is  the  circle  which  we  beat  is  endless  succession. 
The  cry  of  danger  from  the  license  of  the  press  is  perpetually  renewed, 
in  spite  of  innumerable  demonstrations  that  abuses  in  the  laws,  or 
their  administration,  are  the  only  sources  of  real  danger,  and  that 
"  these  abuses  cannot  be  exposed  without  unlimited  freedom  of  discus- 
sion j  in  the  course  of  which  truth  and  candour  have  invariably 
triumphed,  and  will  ever  triumph,  over  the  utmost  perversions  of  false* 
hood  and  malignity. 

.  "  If  every  dreamer  of  innovations,"  says  Dr.  Johnson,1  "  may 
propagate  his  projects,  there  can  be  no  settlement;  if  every  murmurer 
at  Government  may  diffuse  discontent,  there  can  be  no  peace ;  and  if 
every  sceptic  in  theology  may  teach  his  follies,  there  can  be  no  reli- 
gion." Such  was  Dr.  Johnson's  estimate  of  the  mischief  of  libelling, 
with  the  toleration  ot  which  he  thought  peace  and  religion  could  not 

1  Speeches  of  Mr.  Csnnfar,  Deo.  33  sad  33,  IBlfc. 

•Lift  of  Milton.  .S*eStarkitenthsUwgfJUbsl,i>.3. 
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oft-Mtbe,  though  fid  tired  In  a  totratry  cerebrated  for  the  wUdMn  of  1  w 
institutions,  its  patriotism,  and  it*  regard  for  religion,  while  the  press 
teemed  with  the  projects  of  innovators,  the  complaints  of  murm  nrers, 
and  the  Mies  of  sceptic*  t  "  Punishment,"  he  continues,  "  which 
may  crash  the  author,  promotes  the  book ;  and  it  teem*  not  mora 
reasonable  to  leave  the  right  of  printing  unrestrained,  because  writer! 
may  be  afterward*  censured,  than  it  would  be  to  sleep  with  doors  un- 
bolted, because  by  oar  law*  we  may  hang  a  thief."  He  considered 
Censorship  as  affording  the  only  security,  though  be  acknowledges  that 
under  such  a  system,  "  power  must  always  be  the  Standard  of  era*," 
and  every  other  expedient,  however  rigorous,  as  an  aggravation,  of  the 
evil,  by  increasing  the  circulation  of  the  libel.  He  justly  states  the 
dilemma  to  be  between  censorship  and  unqualified  toleration ;  but  lie 
errs  grievously  in  obeosfng  the  former  alternative'  instead  of  the  bitter. 
Me  also  begs  the  question  by  assuming  that  the  dreamer  propagates  ■ 
his  innovations,  that  the  murmurer  diffuses  his  disoentent,  and  that 
the  sceptic  tenches  his  follies  ;  whereas  each  can  do  no  snore  than 
publish  Ms  sentiments,  thereby  submitting  them  to  the  criticism,  ear- 
tigation,  and  refutation,  not  merely  of  other  dreamers,  rjinrururors, 
and  sceptics,  but  of  the  infinite  majority  of  the  sober-minded,  of  the 
loyal,  the  peaceable,  and  the  religion i. 

The  farther  back  we  carry  our  reference  to  the  opinions  of  enr 
ancestors,  as  to  the  extent  of  mischief  prodaoed  by  Unfiling,  the  mora 
extravagantly  shall  we  find  it  stated  ;  and  the  more  shall  we  be1 
encouraged  to  nope  that,  if  not  for  this,  ft  It  certainly  reserved  for 
some  succeeding  generation  to  purge  the  statute-book  of  the  trtls&isi, 
as  those  of  witchcraft  and  heresy  have  already  been  expunged,.'  Thus 
when  Lord  Stair  says,  "  Various  deitatem  non  aperte  negavit,  sod, 
dec.,  et juetianme  in  iuelyta  urbe  Thokwa  damnatna  est  et  crematut  f  * 
■ad  when  Bishop  Hal!,  in  his  flaming  '  Treatise  on  Moderation/ 
says,*  "  Calvin  did  well  approve  himself  to  God's  church,  in  bringing 
Servetns  to  the  stake  at  Geneva,"  they  discover  not  merely  the  inten- 
sity of  thdr  disapprobation  of  the  impiety  imputed  to  Vamnns  tad 
Servetui,  which  might  be  allowable  or  meritorious,  but  their  belief 
that  the  public  mischief  resulting  from  the  publication  of  erroneous 
theology,  was  ao  great  as  to  justify  the  infliction  of  capital  punishment 
for  its  repression.  A  more  striking  illustration  is  afforded  by  the 
following  extract  from  Jeremy  Taylor's  *  Liberty  of  Prophecying,' 
section  13 :  "  He  that  teaches  others  to  sin  is  worse  than  he  that 
commits  the  crime,  whether  he  be  tempted  by  his  own  interest,  or 
encouraged  by  the  other's  doctrine.  It  was  aa  bad  in  BasiKdes  to 
teach  it  to  be  lawful  to  renounce  faith  and  religion,  and  take  all 
manner  of  oaths  and  covenants  in  time  of  persecution,  as  if  himself 
had  done  so.     Nay,  it  Is  as  much  worse  as  the  mischief  is  more  nni- 

*  "  lata*  code  of  a.  free  people  it  vtoulu  be  nesurprito  if  ihe  title  of  libel  were 
net  to  be  found.  A  well  meant  ceniure  would  be  merit,  a  malicious  one  would 
heinrigqificaoce."— Ait  EltOf  mtht  ham  af  lAhehi  1805,  p.  6. 

*  Dupald  Sif  wflrt's  Din.  prefittd  to  Sup.  Sney.  Brill,  p.  11. 
"■""*- ""        — *-»,  by  Anthony  Rent 
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venal,  or  U  &  fountain  b  greater  than  a  drop  of  water  takes  from  it. 
He  that  writes  treason  in  a  book,  or  preaches  sedition  in  a  pulpit, 
and  persuades  it  to  the  people,  is  the  greatest  traitor  and  incendiary, 
and  his  opinion  there  is  the  fountain  of  a  sin,  and  therefore  could  not 
be  entertained  in  his  own  understanding  upon  weakness  or  inculpable 
or  innocent  prejudice ;  he  cannot  from  scripture  or  divine  revelation 
have  any  pretence  to  colour  that  so  fairly  as  to  seduce  either  a  wise 
or  an  honest  man.  If  it  rest  there,  and  goes  no  farther,  it  is  not  cog- 
noscible,  and  so  escapes  that  way ;  but  if  it  be  published,  and  comes 
a  stylo  ad  macharam,  (as  Tertullian's  phrase  is,)  then  it  becomes 
a  matter  of  fact  in  principle  and  in  persuasion,  and  is  just  so  punishable 
as  is  the  crime  that  it  persuades.  .  Such  are  they  of  whom  St.  Paul 
complains,  who  brought  in  '  damnable  doctrines  and  facts.'  St.  Paul's 
wftnant  abscindanhtr  is  just  of  them,  take  it  in  any  sense  of  rigour 
or  severity,  so  it  be  proportionable  to  the  crime  or  criminal  doctrine." 

It  does  not  clearly  appear  how  Dr.  Taylor  read  the  text  of  St.  Paul 
referred  to,  (Gal,  v.  12,)  but  a  right  understanding  of  that  and  other 
parts  of  the  New  Testament  would  have  shown  him  the  unlawfulness 
of  literally  "  cutting  off  "  those  whom  St.  Paul  directed  to  be  excom- 
municated until  they  repented,  without  the  addition  of  any  temporal 
penalty  whatever.  He  would  have  found  no  warrant  in  the  latest 
revelation  of  the  divine  will  for  the  atrocity  of  punishing  in  the  same 
degree  him  who  commits  a  crime,  and  him  whose  doctrines  are  sup- 
posed to  have  tended  to  its  instigation  ;  nothing  to  justify  the  use  of 
daggers  against  those  who  only  speak  daggers,  according  to  the  ap- 
prehension of  some,  but  whose  meaning,  according  to  the  interpretation 
of  others,  may  be  very  different  As  the  conjunction  of  carnal  wea- 
pons blunts  the  efficacy  of  spiritual  censures,  so  the  dignity  of  criminal 
justice  requires  that  the  former  should  be  reserved  for  the  purpose  of 
animadverting  on  those  attacks  on  life  and  property  which  all  moral 
safeguards  had  failed  to  restrain. 

According  to  Dr.  Taylor,  he  who  writes  seditious  or  treasonable 
doctrines  is  more  criminal  than  he  who  acti  treason  or  sedition ;  and 
there  are  too  many  instances  of  the  actual  infliction  of  capital  punish- 
ment on  the  authors  of  what  were  judged  to  be  treasonable  opinions. 
"  In  the  early  times  of  our  history,'  says  Mr.  Holt,  "  such  libels 
would  have  been  considered  &s  nearly  approaching  to  treason,  as  will 
be  shown  in  the  next  chapter.  We  have  a  proof  of  this,  in  the  case 
of  Williams,  a  barrister,  who  was  indicted,  convicted,  and  executed 
for  high  treason,  in  writing  a  seditious  book,  in  the  17th  James  I." 
In  those  times,  "  our  courts  of  justice  considered  all  abuse  and  invec- 
tive against  the  king  and  his  great  officers ;  all  slander  which  inter- 
fered with  the  government  of  the  nation ;  and  all  libels  which  reflected 
upon  the  conduct  and  management  of  state  affairs,  as  little  short  of 
treason,  and  concerted  designs  for  the  subversion  of  the  Government . 
itself.  It  is  no  wonder,  therefore,  if  in  those  times  we  should  find 
such  words  and  writings  charged  as  acd  of  treason,  which  in  our 
age  of  improved  learning,  and  mildness  in  the  administration  of  law, 
pass  only  for  libels,— the  overflowings  of  seditious  gall,  and  the  resent- 
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meats  of  disorderly  and  petulant  spirits."'  It  was  incorrect  in  Mr. 
Holt  to  uy  that  in  former  times  lawyers  considered  libels,  even  though 
unpublished,  as  "  nearly  approaching  to,"  and  "  little  short  of," 
treason,  for  I  doubt  whether  that  phraseology  be  yet  obsolete  ;  and 
in  both  places,  in  the  very  next  sentence,  he  shows  that  they  charged 
them  as  orert  acts  nothing  short  of  treason.  Nor  is  it  a  very  accu- 
rate description  of  the  case  of  William!,  to  say  that  be  was  executed 
for  writing  a  sedition*  book.  He  was  tried  Hay  3,  1619,  for  writing 
two  fanatical  rhapsodies,  entitled,  '  Balaam's  Ass,'  and  '  Speculum 
Regale,'  "in  both  of  which  he  had  presumed  to  prophecy  that  theking 
would  die  in  1621,  grounding  the  prediction  on  the  prophecy  of 
Daniel,  where  the  Prophet  speaks  of  times  and  timet  and  half  a 
time.  ■  He  further  affirmed,  that  Antichrist  will  be  revealed  when  sin 
shall  be  at  the  highest,  &c.  His  defence  was,  first,  that  what  he  had 
written  was  not  with  any  malice  or  disloyalty,  but  by  way  of  affec- 
tionate caution  and  admonition ;  secondly,  that  the  matter  rested 
only  in  opinion  and  thought ;  thirdly,  that  he  had  enclosed  his  book  in 
a  box,  sealed  up,  and  secretly  conveyed  it  to  the  king,  without  ever 
publishing  it.  But  the  court  was  unanimously  of  opinion,  that  he  was 
guilty  of  high  treason,  and  that  the  words  contained  in  the  libel,  as 
cited  above,  imported  the  end  and  destruction  of  the  king  and  his 
realm,  and  that  Antichrietisnism  and  false  religion  were  maintained 
in  the  said  realm  ;  which  was  a  motive  to  the  people  to  commit  trea- 
sons, to  raise  rebellions,  dec,  and  that  the  writing  of  the  book  was  a 
publication."7 

In  the  same  reign,  one  Feanham  was  put  to  the  torture,  and  found 
guilty  of  high-treason,  for  having  inserted  treasonable  passages  in  a 
sermon  never  preached  nor  published.  In  a  letter  to  the  King  on 
Peacham's  case,  Bacon  says :  "  There  be  four  means  or  manners 
whereby  the  death  of  the  king  is  compassed  and  imagined.  The  first, 
by  some  particular  tact  or  plot.  The  second,  by  disabling  his  title ; 
as  by  affirming  that  he  is  not  lawful  long ;  or  that  another  ought  to 
he  king;  or  that  he  is  a  usurper,  or  a  bastard,  or  the  like.  The 
third,  by  subjecting  his  title  to  the  Pope,  and  thereby  making  him  of 
an  absolute  king  a  conditional  king.  The  fourth,  by  disabling  his 
regiment,  and  making  him  appear  incapable  or  indign  to  reign.  Then 
I  placed  Peacham's  treason  within  the  last  division,  agreeable  to 
divers  precedents,  whereof  I  had  the  records  ready ;  and  concluded 
that  your  Majesty's  safety  and  life  and  authority  was  thus  by  law 
insconced  and  quartered ;  and  that  it  was  in  vain  to  fortify  on  three 
of  the  aides,  and  so  leave  you  open  on  the  fourth."*  With  these 
opinions  he  could  not,  in  his  '  History  of  Henry  VII.,'  condemn  the 
judgment  of  high-treason  passed  on  Sir  William  Stanley,  Lord 
Chamberlain,  for  saying,  in  a  private  conversation  with  Sir  Robert 
Clifford,  "  that  if  he  were  sure  that  Perkin  Warbeck  were  King 
Edward's  son,  be  would  never  bear  arms  against  him";  which  was 

•  Holt'.  Law  of  Libel,  p.  97;  102.' 
f  Bacon's  Works,  ill.  *76,  •IbM.UI.pt. 
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«' littU  a«w  than  seyisg,  in  effftrt,  thei  the  title  of  York  wm  better 
than  the  lido  of  Lancaster,  which  wm  the  oun  almost  of  every  man, 
Rt  the  least  ill  opinion."  But  the  Judges  "  thought  it  was  adangerons 
thing  to  adm.it  ift  and  nwf*  to  qualify  word*  of  treason,  whereby 
every  man  might  express  bis  malice  and  blanch  his  danger."  la  hit 
-charge  against  Mr.  Whitelocke,  who  waa  prosecuted  in  tba  Star. 
Chamber  for  a  legal  opinion  given  to  a  client.  Bacon  says  i  "  If  a 
jetuited  papist  should  come  and  ask  counsel,  (1  put  a  ease  not 
altogether  feigned,)  whether  all  the  acta  of  parliament  made  in  tba 
time  of  Queen  Elizabeth  and  King  James,  an  void  or  so?  because 
there  axe  no  lawful  bishops  sitting  in  the  Uppper  House,  and  a  pariia- 
ment  must  consist  of  Lards  spiritual  and  temporal,  and  Commons, 
and  a  lawyer  will  set  it  under  his  band  that  they  aw  all  void,  I  will 
touch  him  for  higk-treaton  upon  this  bis  counsel.""  In  1590,  John 
Udall  was  tried  for  felony,  in  publishing,  anonymously , '  A  Demoestm- 
tinn  ef  Discipline,'  sentenced  to  death,  and  died  in  prima.  la  1693, 
W.  Anderson,  printer,  was  conviated  of  high-treason,  and  executed, 
for  printing  and  publishing  two  scandalous,  malicious,  and  traitorous 
libels :  the  first  entitled, '  Remarks  upon  the  present  Confederacy  and 
rata  Revolution  in  England ; '  the  second,  'A  French  Conquest 
neither  desirable  nor  practicable.'  In  1720,  John  Mathews,  printer, 
aged  nineteen,  waa  convicted  of  high-treason,  and  executed,  for 
printing  a  libel,  entitled, '  Ex  ore  tuo  to  judido,  Vox  Populi,  Vox 
Dei.'    Perhaps  that  was  the  last  execution  for  mere  words. 

In  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  aTory  preacher  waa  considered  worthy 
the  honour  ef  an  impeachment;  a.  proceeding  which  not  a  little  con- 
tributed to  expel  the  Whig  ministry,  to  arrest  the  career  of  Msrt- 
borough,  and  prevent  the  capture  of  Paris  I  The  speeches  of  the 
managers  of  the  impeachment  are  able  and  moderate,  with  she  ex- 
ception of  that  of  Serjeant  Parker,10  afterwards  Chief  Justice  of  the 
King's  Beach,  in  which  the  following  passage  occurs  t  "  My  Leads, 
the  burning  a  meeting-house,  the  burning  all  the  meeting-houses,  the 
laying  the  metropolis  once  more  in  ashes  by  the  sustains  of  our  con- 
stitution, it  nothing  to  the  inflaming  the  nation,  and  pondering  the 
Queen  and  her  administration  odious  to  the  people."  In  1777,  J 
Home  was  tried  for  publishing  a  seditions  libel ;  and  the  Attest  , 
Oencral  (Thurlow)  said, "  that  lying  so  near  to  high-iteaum,  it  anas 
very  difficult  for  kit  imagimatiim  and  judgment  so  dnm  the  sane 
hetween  them  I  That  must  be  his  apology  if  ha  had  sristasna  the 
nature  and  quality  of  that  crime."  He  alsjo  urged,  in  the  strongest 
terms,  the  propriety  of  awarding  the  judgement  of  the  pillory  on  Mr. 
Home ;  alleging,  that  "  Government  could  not,  exist  unless  tan  full 
punishment  was  inflicted,  which  the  matt  wtaremrf  timet  had  give* 
to  oneness  of  much  lest  denomination  "  I  la  these  two  raetaaweo  we 
And  all  the  bigotry  of  the  seventeenth  century. 

•  Bacon'*  Works.  111.471. 
i»  See  Observations  on  his  Charge  to  the  Jury,  in  the  trial  of  Pammuee, 
in  LmoWs  *  Coassdstariona  an  the  Lair,  of  Treason,' 
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ll  aaald  sot  now  be  Mdnrad,  that  u  «ttonMgrfM««l  abowld  talk 

of  the  dHeeaktyef  diets  imiiaiiinj,  between  the  misdemeanor  of  seditions 
a>adaadtheeriBmapseiaediatbe26ttEdw.  HI.;  sod,  perhaps,  it 
may  take  as  long  a  period  to  eaptodo  the  of  com  of  seditious  libel,  a* 
it  did  to  separate  k  from  Ae  uimo  of  high-treason,  la  walking 
amidst  the  anarea  with  which  our  path1  is  bow  beeet,  Hit  hi  bo  longer 
exposed  to  danger ;  and  the  term  of  imprisonment  has  been  reduced 
from  the  rivs  yean,  to  which  bad  George  Gordon  waa  sentenced, 
,  which  any  be  considered  the  huubw  in  the  neat 
;  that  is,  where  the  hostile  toolings  of  party  have 
■ad.  Still,  when  we  aaa  that  it  depends  wholly  oa 
the  reprice  of  one  man,  or  of  a  knot  of  men,  to  inflict  impriaonment 
for  two  years,  and  a  ana  of  a  thousand  pounds  oa  whatever  victim 
they  may  choose  to  select,  for  doing  what  thousands  are  doing  with 
impunity,  and  which  the  accused  himself  bad  been  permitted  to  do 
for  years  nnconsared ,  we  shall  acknowledge  the  necessity  of  opposing 
an  unqualified  prehibitioH  to  making  a  court  oi  justice,  ia  respect  to, 
any  puWicattan  whatever ,aa  arena  wherein  political  factions  may  tor- 
ment their  adversaries.  So  long  as  accost  it  gi*en  to  a  place  which. 
oibrs  a  ohaaea  of  gratifying  offended  pride  and  political  antipathy, 
ansa  will  he  found  to  resort  to  it, 

In  nin  hare  attempts  been  made  to  protect  the  iuaoceot,  and 
kmk  the  operstions  of  power,  by  dtjmbtg  the  circumstances  which 
shall  be  held  to  cooststuto  libel,  siaoa  the  moral  ssntimeata  excited 
by  the  iaflnito  diversity  of  aspects  which  political  eri  theological  sub. 
jaosi  present  to  iawawnw.  naiads,  cannot  be  controlled  by  definitions. 
Insininsrable  oases  are  ef  deity  ooourrenoe,  iwaactjsg  which  no  form 
of  werda.  ia  which  the  psnel  enactment  oouid  be  expressed,  would 
eaeswie  a  oanwarioty  of  interpretations,  and  eaaaoaueotly  of  opinions, 
an  to  whether  (he  legal  definition  was  •ntisned  or  not.  The  most 
plaeetble  axpanaaaat  ia  this  way  baa  been  made  by  ana  Frenoh  law  of 
heal,  wseehnieaires  that  the  dessaaaat  shall  be  charged  with  having 
iaetigated  the  ooaaHnssion  of  a  aorrieato-  ejfeiw*.  The  advantage* 
of  tawioayedanesanansaaa  "Ainaj, 

par  eammple,  llaonuae  ami,  aoea  i  empire  de  la  lot  du  8  NoTemhte, 
oa  means,  si  oa  I'atme  mimnysoasl  oaapiro  de  la  legislation  Anghuse, 
oa.  sepuasaat  aa'oa  rent  tnaaaostse  aa  France,  await  ate  accent 
d 'avoir  paasto  un  heeUe,  aa  eerit  seditious,  aa  eon*  leaden*  a  evilir 
te  geavevsnmeet,  a  affoiiblie  iadirectowoal  to  respect  qui  lot  eat  da,  at 
aaesUvntondnistoraatkwijeges,  s'erigif  en  dootoursJediroisBresquo 
aa  fiaiwistos  positiones,  at  rechetcher  paniblesneat  si  telle  oa  telle 
deoeaae  aw  an  ttoerait  pea  virtneilemeut  at  oa  substance  dens  telle  oa 
wito  phrase;  lemeuss  saaswH  sous  1'empwe  de  la  loi  aearalle  deroit 
etre  aeeoee  de  eempaoiss  de  aadkiea  si  to  pahlicatioa  se  lie  inunedir- 
atomsnt  a.  aaa  sedition  ettonraea,  ou  de  tentotw*  de  sedition  si  ia 
purdteatien  eat  rentes  sane  esfet;  car  la  provocation  depourvee  de 
tooto  suite  s>  une  aaalogie  parisite  ever,  la  testation  aur  k  quelle  lea 
janes  pjoaoacent  tons  lea  jours  sane  encase  difficult^.  Sod  crime 
sera,  d*avoir  voeiu,  rearereor  le  aou*ento«en(,  ou,  stuleuisat.  d  avoir 
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ronJu  arreter  duiwn  exercise  rautorite  legale.  La  bratataon 
reaid era  dans  le  fait  de  la  publication,  et  eon  ecrit  seta  alow  donne 
ea  preuve  contrelui;  il  servira  de  piece  de  conviction  absuhtment 
eomnte  dans  un  complot  concerto  d' intelligence  tree  l'ennemie, 
nne  correapondence  eaiaie  sert  a  incriminer  one  ou  plusieurs  actions 
en  dies  memos  parfaitemeat  indiffirentee.  Let  deux  cat  tmt  abso- 
htment  analogues.  Dans  l'un  comme  dans  1'antre  l'eerit  doit  etre 
Bcrute  et  interprets  en  raison  de  eon  bat  et  dee  ses  circonstances, 
Dana  1'une  comme  dans  l'autre  e'eet  l'intentton  qui  eat  le  veritable  et 
! 'unique  siege  du  crime.  Votre  commission  a  reconnu  qu'il  y  avoit 
dn  bonbeur  dans  cette  combinsison,  de  l'art  a  placer  la  provocation 
perpetuellement  en  regards  d'un  delit  positif  auqnel  le  ministero 
public  et  le  jury  seront  toujours  oblige  de  la  comparer  ;  elie  a  recon- 
dd  que  eetoit  une  grande  garaotie  pour  la  liberie  de  la  prawn,  qa'un 
systems  dans  lequel  lea  doctrines,  les  penaeea,  lea  opinions  stmt 
laiaaees  Ubres,  tant  qu'elles  ne  tout  que  del  doctrines,  des  pentiet, 
det  opinions,  et  ne  tombent  aoua  la  main  de  la  loj  qn'alora  qu'ira- 
pregnee  d'une  volonte  malfaisante,  et  employees  a  un  but  certain  et 
incrimine  d'avance,  elles  deviennent  de  veritable!  actions."  " 

The  solidity  of  (his  reasoning  was  so  far  acquiesced  in  by  Sir 
James  Mackintosh,  that  "  though  he  believed  the  offence  of  seditious 
libel  was  indefinable,  and  that  it  was  a  futile  labour  to  attempt  the 
definition  of  an  offence  which  depended  upon  circumstances,  since 
words  which  might  at  one  time  bis  considered  innocent,  might,  at 
another,  be  condemned  as  wicked  and  improper" ;  yet  he  was  of 
opinion  that  "positive  instigation  to  the  commission  of  crime  was 
easily  defined.  It  was  at  least  easy  to  describe  it  in  such  terms  that 
a  jury  of  common  honesty  might  at  once  see  whether  a  person 
brought  before  them  as  the  instigator  to  crime,  was  innocent  of  such  a 
charge  or  not"  "  Thus  Sir  James  Mackintosh  abandons,  as  inde- 
finable, that  most  important  class  of  libels  termed  seditious,  which 
the  Due  de  Brogiie  and  his  reviewer  had  plumed  themselves  on 
rescuing  from  the  arbitrary  constructions  of  political  casuists,  and 
presenting  in  the  tangible  form  of  actions ;  and  restricts  the  applica- 
bility of  definition  to  libels  instigating  to  other  crimes,  whose  charac- 
ter, when  perpetrated,  could  not  be  mistaken,  such  as  assassination. 
Indeed,  we  shall  be  soon  satisfied  that  the  specious  definitions  of  the 
French  law  crumble  under  the  touch  of  examination.  It  is  said  that, 
instead  of  being  charged  with  publishing  a  libel  tending  to  bring 
Government  into  hatred  and  contempt,  a  defendant  shall  be  indicted 
as  accessary  to  sedition,  where  the  publication  has  been  directly 
connected  with  actual  sedition,  and  as  having  attempted  to  commit 
•edition  where  the  publication  has  been  abortive.  Now  if  the  proof 
of  connexion  between  the  libel  and  the  sedition  is  to  depend,  as  it 
does  by  the  hypothesis,  on  the  motives  and  actions  which  the  libel 
shall  be  construed  to  suggest  and  recommend,  can  a  more  vague  in- 
quiry, or  one  more  open  to  the  arbitrary  influences  of  interest,  pre- 
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judice,  temper,  nod  puu«D,  be  proposed?  Shell  a  man  who"  ha* 
published  an  intemperate  or  inflammatory  declamation,  be  convicted 
ae  an  accomplice  in  the  seditious  violence  of  persona  whom  be  never 
n«,  wkh  whom  he  had  no  correspondence  direct  or  indirect,  of  whoso 
proceedings  he  had  no  knowledge  before  the  fact,  nor  during  tha 
fact,  and  to  whom  he  afforded  no  counsel,  aid,  comfort,  or  succour, 
at  any  time,  up  to  the  hour  of  bit  trial  ?  la  the  injustice  of  involving 
a  man  in  the  guilt  of  others,  lessened  by  an  affectation  of  precision 
which  has  no  foundation  in  truth?  In  the  French  criminal  code, 
art.  60,  accessaries  are  described  to  be  "  those  who,  by  means  of  gifts, 
promises,  threats,  abuse  of  authority  or  power,  conspiracy,  or  culpable 
artifice,  shall  excite  others  to  the  commission  of  a  crime  or  offence,  or 
have  given  instructions  to  commit  the  same  ;  those  who  shall  supply 
arms,  instruments,  &c. ;  those  who  shall  knowingly  aid  or  abet 
the  perpetrator,  Sic."  The  author  of  a  libel  does  not  stand  in  any 
of  these  predicaments;  but  by  a  subsequent  article,  (102,).  the  libeller 
is  subjected  to  the  penalties  of  treason  where  that  crime  has  followed 
his  publication,  (in  the  order  of  time,)  and  to  banishment,  where  no 
such  consequence  has  ensued.  "  Those  who  by  their  discourses  in 
places  of  public  meeting,  by  hand-bills  posted  up,  or  printed  libels, 
shall  excite,  in  a  direct  manner,  the  citizens  or  inhabitants  to  the 
commission  of  any  of  (he  crimes  and  conspiracies  mentioned  in  the 
present  section,  shall  be  punished  as  principals  therein:  if,  however, 
■nch  provocations  prove  abortive,  their  authors  shall  only  be  banished." 
What  shall  be  considered  an  excitement,  and  what  the  proof  of  its 
connexion  as  cause  and  effect  with  consequent  conspiracy  or  rebel- 
lion, are  still  left  as  much  as  ever  to  the  discretion  and  temper  of  the 

The  Due  de  Broglie  represents  the  analogy  between  the  author  of  a 
seditious  libel,  and  one  who  has  engaged  in  a  criminal  correspondence 
with  a  foreign  enemy,  as  being  complete;  but  it  only  becomes  so 
after  it  has  been  adjudged  by  the  political  opponents  of  the  libeller, 
that  he  and  his  party  are  enemiet  of  their  country.  Otherwise,  instead 
of  analogy,  there  is  a  striking  contrast  in  the  meet  essential  points. 
The  traitor  corresponds  secretly  with  an  individual  foreign  enemy; 
the  libeller  addresses  himself  openly  to  the  mass  of  bis  countrymen. 
The  purpose  of  the  traitor  is  to  overpower  the  national  will ;  the  ob- 
ject of  toe  libeller  can  only  be  effected  by  conciliating  general  favour 
and  approbation.  The  traitor  sells  his  country  for  gold,  or  some  more 
malignant  impulse ;  the  libeller  is  "  a  writer  on  passing  politics ;  and 
there  never  was  one  of  an  ardent  mind  and  warm  feelings,  who  did 
not,  at  some  time  or  other,  fall  into  the  offence  of  libel,  and  subject 
himself  to  the  visitation  of  the  law."  "  In  short,  the  analogy  is  such 
as  Serjeant  Parker  found  between  those  enemies  of  the  constitution, 
who,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  as  he  believed,  had  bud  London  in 
ashes,  and  Dr.  Sacheverell,  who  inflamed  the  nation ;  though  it  ie 
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wall  known  that,  Id  respect  to  metaphorical  oombustwn,  tho  imptaek- 
ment  was  by  a.  fn  more  powerful  agont  than  the  sermon. 

Supnaae  this  style  had  been  introduced  in  the  days  of  Bacon, 
would  ho  ham  felt  any  difficulty  in  charging  Penchant,  for  fcia  un- 
published sermon,  with  instigating  the  aauuundnation  or  deposition  of 
the  king,  or  in  charging  with  aimilar  instigation*  all  who  brought 
themselves  within  hU  four  modes  of  compearing  and  Imagining  the 
death  of  the  king  ?  Nay,  would  Sir  Vioary  Gibba  have  hesitated  to 
apply  the  aame  technical  language,  if  the  law  had  adopted  and  pre- 
scribed it,  to  the  following  passage  t  "  What  a  crowd  of  blessing! 
raah  upon  one'a  mind,  that  might  be  bestowed  upon  the  country  in 
the  event  of  a  total  change  of  system  I  Of  all  monarch*,  indeed, 
aince  the  Revolution,  the  successor  of  George  III.  will  have  the  finest 
opportunity  of  besoming  nobly  popular."  '*  It  vm  urged  f 
Hbri  pointed  at,  suggested,  recommended,  instigated  the  rer 
George  III.,  aa  the  only  means  of  obtaining  these  blessings  which 
might  be  expected  from  his  successor.  And  to  illustrate  the  feelings 
which  govern  prosecutors  in  sudh  esses,  this  regicide  purpose  was  im- 
puted to  one  who  had  reprimttd  the  libel,  while  the  author  and 
original  printer  were  Mver  tried  I  It  seems  undeniable,  then,  that 
proseouten  would  be  subjected  to  no  additional  restraint,  nor  inno- 
oonoe  gain  any  additional  ptoteetien,  from  the  adoption  of  the  domu- 
tiona  used  in  the  French  criminal  cod*. 

Between  tho  doctrines  promulgated  in  the  report  of  the  Due  de 
Broniie,  and  those  stated  in  the  following  passage  from  tho  Speech  of 
Mr.  Ershtae,  in  defence  of  Paine,  there  Is  a  considerable  lesemblanoe : 
11  Tho  proposition  which  I  Mean  to  maintain  as  the  basis  of  the 
liberty  of  the  press,  and  without  which  it  is  an  empty  sound,  is  this  t 
that  every  man  not  intending  to  mislead,  but  steldcg  to  enlighten 
ether*  with  what  hi*  own  reason  and  conscience,  however  erroneously, 
have  dictated  to  him  as  truth,  may  address  himself  to  the  universal 
reason  of  a  whole  nation,  either  upon  the  subjects  of  governments  in 
general,  or  upon  that  of  our  own  pnrocnlar  country  i  the*  ho  nay 
aualyne  the  principles  of  lea  constitution,  point  out  its  errors  and 
defect*,  examine  and  publish  its  corruption*,  warn  his  feHow-etdsens 
against  their  serious  eonss guanas*,  and  exert  his  whole  faculties  in 
pointing  out  the  moat  adwatngeoue  changes  in  establishments  which 
he  considers  to  he  radically  defeotm,  or  sliding  from  their  object  by 
abuse.  All  this  every  subjsct  of  thia  country  hay  a  right  to  do,  if  h* 
contemplate*  only  what  would  be  for  its  advantage,  and  but  souks  to 
ohaen*  the  pontic  mind  by  tho  eoarlotiM  which  flow*  from  reasonings- 
dictated  by  coaaeiwwe.  If,  indeed,  h*  writes  *Mnr  he  does  not 
tki*kt  if,  onalatnplnrmg  tho  misery  of  othem,  ho  wickedly  condemn* 
what  Us  own  understanding  approves ;  or  even  admitting  hit  real 
disgust  again**  the  Govsmmsnt  or  ha  oorropttons,  if  he  calutmualn 
Mving  uMgistratos,  or  hold* out  to  individuals  that  they  haven  right 
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to  ran  before  tie  pablic  nuad  in  their  conduct;  that  they  may  op- 
pose, by  contumacy  Qr  force,  what  private  reason  only  disapprove* ; 
that  thtiy  may  disobey  the  law,  because  their  judgment  condemns  it ; 
oc  resist  the  public  will,  because  they  honestly  wish  to  change  it  }— 
he  is  then  a  criminal  upon  every  principle  of  rational  policy,  as  well  as 
upon  the  immemorial  precedents  of  English  justice ;  because  such  a 
person  seeks  to  disunite  individuals  from  their  duty  to  the  whole,  and 
excites  to  overt  acts  of  misconduct  in  a  part  of  the  community, 
instead  of  endeavouring  to  change,  by  the  impulse  of  reason,  that 
universal  assent  which  in  every  country  constitutes  the  law  for  all." 

In  the  above  passage,  Lord  Erakine  declares  his  opinion  of  what 
the  English  law  of  libel  then  was,  which  appears  to  have  coincided 
with  what  he  thought  it  ought  to  be.  And  yet  there  is  nothing  in 
his  proposition  which  the  Attorney- General  of  that  day,  or  of  any 
day,  needed  to  shrink  from  subscribing  to.  If  the  doctrine  of  Lord 
Erakine  had  been  the  undisputed  written  language  of  the  law  of 
England,  the  fate  of  his  then  client,  and  of  all  who  have  stood 
charged  with  similar  crimes,  would  not  have  been  different  from  what 
.they  actually  were.  How  is  it  possible  to  "  examine  and  publish  the 
.corruptions  of  the  constitution,  and  warn  his  fellow  -citizens  against 
their  ruinous  consequences,"  without  doing  that  which  may  he  con- 
strued and  adjudged  to  be  "  calumniating  living  magistrates,  and 
holding  out  to  individuals  that  they  have  a  right  to  run  before  the 
public  foistd  ID  their  conduct";  What  are  (lie  ruinous  corruptions 
■of  the  constitution,  but  institutions,  lavs,  and  measures,  which  are 
upheld  and  pursued  and  justified  by  living  magistrates,  and  sanc- 
tioned by  the  legislature  ?  Such  expositions  of  the  liberty  of  the 
press  are  as  illusory  as  the  permission  to  cut  a  pound  of  flesh  without 
a  drop  of  blood.  And  aa  to  the  plea  of  the  libel  having  been  written 
bona  fide,  it  is  not  susceptible  of  being  substantiated  or  negatived ; 
and  has  been  more  frequently  held  an  aggravation  than  an  alleviation 
of  the  guilt  imputed  to  a  defendant. 

It  may  be  observed,  that  neither  in  the  above  cited  passage,  nor  in 
any  other,  has  Lord  Erekine  ever  deprecated  the  want  of  definitions 
as  a  defect  in  our  libel  law,  which  aught  to  he  supplied.  Yet  a  writer 
in  the.'  Edinburgh  Review,' l*  after  premising,  that  "  if  a  remedy 
against  the  evil  of  loose  aad  vague  charges  of  treason  was  a  definition 
by  statute  of  the  crime ;  so  the  only  remedy  against  the  eviU  of 
loote  and  vague  tktrctt  of  libel,  it  a  definition  of  libel  by  the 
leyitlature,"  immediately  adds,,  that  he  is  "  extremely  happy  to  be 
supported  in  the  view  he  has  taken  of  the  importance  of  rues  an 
amendment  of  qui  libel  law  by  so  high  an  authority  as  Lord  Erakine ;" 
and  then  proceeds  to  quote  a  portion  of  bis  Lordship's  speech  on  the 
4th  of  March  1811,  which  dose  not  contain  the  faintest  suggestion, 
direct  or  implied,  in  favour  of  enacting  definitions  of  libnLL.  Ia_» 
subsequent  Number  (53,  p.  108)  it  ia  admitted,  that  "  the  nature  of 
things  precludes  all  minute  definition ;  and  a  general  description  is 
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useless  for  the  end  in  view."  In  a  still  later  Number,  (63,  p.  196,) 
"  the  absurdity  of  asking  for  a  law  of  libel  analogous  to  the  law  of 
treason"  is  again  adverted  to;  bat  as  the  authority  of  Lord  Enkine 
before  bad  been  gratuitous] y  claimed  in  support  of  such  a  proposition, 
so  on  this  occasion  the  "  authority  and  excellent  reasoning  of  the 
Doc  de  Broglie  are  as  gratuitously  adduced  in  its  condemnation. 
The  passage  quoted  from  the  French  '  Report'  only  imriitH,  and  with 
somewhat  unnecessary  fulness  and  anxiety,  on  the  inexpediency  of 
including  in  a  law  of  libel  a  minute  and  precise  enumeration  of  all 
that  should  be  permitted,  as  well  as  of  all  that  should  \m  forbidden. 
Though  it  appears  that  "  une  partie  notable  du  public,  et  plusieum 
membres  tr£s  eclaires  des  deux  chambres  "  were  desirous  of  seeing  the 
law  framed  on  that  principle,  yet  neither  "  the  injudicious  friends," 
nor  the  enemies  "  of  liberty  among  ourselves,"  have  ever  proposed  that 
we  should,  hy  adopting  it,  give  effect  to  the  prepossession  which  mis- 
led De  Lolme  when  he  began  to  pay  attention  to  the  operations  of 
the  English  Government."  On  the  other  hand,  the  French  '  Report ' 
gives  as  full  a  sanction  as  the  writer  in  the  Review  could  desire,  to  the 
doctrine  of  definitions  of  libel  analogous  to  the  definitions  of  treason : 
"  La  chambre,  sans  doute,  appreciera  dans  sa  sagesae  une  precaution 
qui,  emprisonnant  chaque  provocation  dans  la  definition  me  me  du 
debt  quelle  a  pour  but,  expulse  par  la  le  vague,  l'arbi  traire,  empeche 
la  penaee  de  s'egarer  sur  lea  consequences  generales  d'une  phrase  ou 
d'un  livre,  et  reduit  la  question  posee  au  jury  au  rapport  immediat 
de  la  publication  qu'il  a  sous  lea  yeux,  avec  un  article  patticulier  du 
code,  dont  il  ne  lui  est  pas  pennis  de  detournee  son  attention."  If, 
therefore,  definition  could  exclude  "  loose  and  vague  charges  of  libel," 
that  great  desideratum  has  been  accomplished  by  the  French,  who 
have  been  living  for  the  last  five  years  under  the  beau  ideal  of  a  law 
of  libel! 


FKOlf  THB  ARABIC. 

Leila  I  whene'er  I  gate  on  thee 
My  altered  cheek  turns  pale ; 

While  on  thine  own  I  trembling  see 
A  deep'ning  blush  prevail, 

Stall  I,  with  troth,  the  cause  impart 
Why  such  a  change  takes  place  1 — 

The  crimson  stream  deserts  my  heart 
To  mantle  on  thy  (ace. 


■  De  Lolme,  p.  436. 
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ON   THE   ART  OP   FORTUNE-MAKING. 

Sift  Thomas  Beevor,  in  expatiating  the  other  day  on  the 
benefit*  that  would  accrue  to  the  world  in  general  from  getting  Mr. 
Cobbett  into  Parliament,  observed,  that  he  himself  entirely  owed 
the  fortune  he  possessed  to  following  Mr.  Cobbett's  maxima.  No 
doubt  Sir  Thomas  knows  how  he  got  his  fortune,  and  moreover 
thoroughly  understand*  those  golden  maxima  by  which  fortunes  may 
be  got  at  any  time.  Happy  and  fortunate  man  that  he  is  I  will  be 
not  condescend  to  become  the  oracle  of  all  the  anxious  worshippers 
of  wealth,  and  explain  how  Mr.  Cobbett's  maxims  may  be  converted 
into  rules  of  action  ?  Hie  author  of  the  '  Register'  is  a  very  clever 
writer,  and,  we  confess,  appears  to  possess  the  faculty  of  making 
Money  in  an  honest  way.  But  although  very  assiduous  perusers  of 
his  Delphian  sentences,  and  much  interested  in  sifting  out  their 
recondite  meaning,  it  has  hitherto  been  our  fate  to  see  nothing  uew 
in  his  maxims,  and  no  thing,  either  new  or  old,  that  has  made  us  two* 
pence  the  richer.  On  this  account,  therefore,  it  ie  that  we  think  Sir 
Thomas  Beevor  would  confer  an  everlasting  favour  on  the  public,  if 
he  could  be  prevailed  npon  to  publish  a  commentary  on  Cobbett's 
maxims,  opening  their  hidden  meaning,  and  bringing  it  down  to  the 
level  of  "  the  meanest  capacities."  The  worthy  Knight  may  assure 
himself  that  mankind  would  not  be  ungrateful.  The  Dutch  erected  a 
statue  to  the  roan  who  6rst  taught  them  to  smoke  and  dry  herrings; 
and  could  the  English  people  do  less  for  him  who  should  make  a 
correct  chart,  and  mark  the  soundings  and  the  depths  and  shallows 
of  the  Sea  of  Fortune  !  The  man  who  invented  gas,  to  light  a  cer- 
tain portion  of  the  fair  creation  in  their  nightly  perambulations,  is 
held  to  have  achieved  no  mean  enterprise ;  but  what  is  the  merit  of 
illuminating  streets,  compared  to  thai  of  dissipating  the  darkness  that 
has  hitherto  hung  over  the  arcana  of  Mammon  ? 

Franklin  once  undertook  to  teach  "  the  way  to  wealth ; "  he  enu- 
merated certain  rules  of  conduct,  and  repeated  many  pithy  old  sayings  ' 
and  proverbs,  which  sounded  very  well  in  the  mouth  of  "  Poor 
Richard,"  but  were  mere  "  tinkling  cymbals  "  to  the  auditors.  Habits 
are  not  generated  by  proverbs  or  maxims.  You  may  din  the  ears  of 
the  sluggard  till  doomsday  with 

Early  to  bed,  and  early  to  rise, 

Makes  >  man  healthy,  wealthy,  and  wise ; 

ha  will  not  get  up  the  sooner  for  it.  But  persons,  like  FraaMtrr,  fa 
whom  constitution  and  habit  have  reconciled  a  certain  mode  at  Irving 
and  acting,  are  apt  to  persuade  themselves  that  manners  and  notions, 
the  result  of  their  own  peculiar  character,  may  be  put  on  like  a  cloak 
by  all  individuals  indifferently.  Every  -body  lores  to  appear  wise, 
and  is  always  ready  to  attribute  to  prudence  and  foresight  the  effect 
of  circumstance*.    Hence  old  men  dispense  maxims  of  long  life,  and. 
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persona  who  hare  been  fortunate,  the  rules  of  growing  rich.  Like 
fimotheus,  the;  are  willing  to  exclude  Fortune  from  all  participation 
in  the  honour  of  their  success.     "  Faber  qmsqne  fortunes  sua. ' 

There  is  no  disputing  with  a  rich  professor  of  the  science  of  Mam- 
mon ;  he  himself  is  a  proof  of  the  correctness  and  complete  nets  of 
his  own  theory.  Impugn  any  of  his  propositions,  he  appeals  to  fact : 
"  Sir,  1  have  grown  rich  by  following  the  rules  I  recommend  to  70a ; 
the;  are  the  offspring  of  experience,  and  each  as  I  would  be  guided 
by,  had  I  my  life  to  go  orer  again. "  We  fear,  however,  that  very 
few  who  have  acquired  great  wealth  could  prevail  on  themselves  to 
disclose  ail  the  maxims  by  which  they  regulated  their  conduct,  or 
enumerate  the  propitiatory  offerings  they  secretly  made  upon  the  altar 
of  Mammon.  And  yet,  unless  we  be  allowed  to  penetrate  the  whole 
niysteiyi  and  make  ourselves  master*  of  every  article  of  their  catechism, 
their  wisdom  can  be  of  no  utility  to  us.  In  delivering  their  doctrines, 
it  is  by  no  means  sufficient  to  recommend  the  physical  processes  of 
industry ;  they  shotild  define  the  precise  degree  of  pliability  and 
meanness  and  cunning  to  be  exercised  in  general  intercourse  with  the 
world.  They  should  teach  us  in  what  language  and  with  what  looks 
we  should  ask  favours ;  bow  to  be  importunate  without  offending ; 
how  to  appear  benevolent  without  doing  good  to  any  one;  and  kind 
and  friendly  even  in  refusal. 

We  have  known  some  few  individuals  who  possessed  the  art  of 
growing  rich.  But  they  all  differed  from  each  other  in  many  par- 
ticulars. One,  a  hard  ascetic  man,  without  wife  or  children,  accu- 
mulated his  sordid  guineas  by  defrauding  himself  of  proper  sustenance 
and  apparel.  His  chimney  was  rarely  seen  to  smoke  ;  the  hinges  of 
his  knocker  rusted  for  lack  of  use.  But  he  become  wealthy.  Another, 
jovial,  social,  agreeable,  reached  the  same  goal  by  very  opposite 
means.  To  every  man  who  came  within  hi*  sphere  be  was  a  friend ; 
but  he  attracted  none,  unless  with  a  clear  prospect  of  turning  them 
to  some  advantage.  With  the  most  profound  dissimulation,  he  ap- 
peared to  abandon  himself  to  the  guidance  of  others,  thus  rendering 
them  responsible  for  his  success,  while,  at  bottom,  all  around  him 
were  simply  the  instruments  of  his  designs. 

It  would  be  instructive  to  inquire  minutely  into  the  aim  of  those 
pursuits  by  which  great  fortunes  are  generally  made.  Frequently, 
we  think,  it  would  be  found  to  be  frivolous,  seldom  useful,  sometimes 
pernicious.  Formerly,  when  credulity  had  longer  ear*  than  at 
present,  one  of  the  best  professions  going  was  that  of  prophet,  or 
soothsayer,  which,  in  the  uncertainty  of  human  affairs,  and  through 
men's  extreme  anxiety  to  look  behind  the  veil  of  futurity,  was  held 
in  very  Ugh  esteem.  Men  of  quick  apprehension  and  great  natural 
foresight,  strengthened  by  practice  and  meditation,  attached'  them- 
selves to  kings  or  generals,  especially  if  they  were  about  to  embark  in 
distant  and  doubtful  expeditions ;  and  carefully  gathering  np  those 
scattered  indications  of  the  event,  which,  though  invisible  to  vulgar 
eyes,  could  not  fail  to  show  themselves  to  men  so  deeply  interested 
in   discovering  them,  they   boldly   predicted  what  would   happen. 
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When  what  they  foretold  came  to  pes*,  they  were  rewarded  j  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  when,  contrary  to  their  prophecies,  disaster  and 
overthrow  took  place,  they  either  perished  10  the  general  wrack,  or 
those  perished  who  might  have  called  them  to  an  account.  Xeiiophon 
tells  a  story  about  one  of  these  soothsayers,  which  is  worth  repeating: 
When  the  younger  Cyrus  was  marching  towards  Babylon  against  his 
brother  Artiwerxes,  being  exceedingly  anxious  about  the  event,  he 
offered  sacrifice  and  consulted  the  gods.  Silanus,  the  soothsayer,  who 
was  the  regular  prophet  or  chaplain  of  the  army,  and  in  considerable 
favour,  as  it  seems,  with  Cyrus  himself;  Silanus,  we  say,  predicted 
that  no  engagement  wuuld  take  place  for  ten  days.  The  distance  then 
between  the  armies,  and  the  slowness  with  which  the  huge  forces  of 
Persia  were  known  to  move,  made  this  prophecy  extremely  probable ; 
bnt  nevertheless,  Cyrus,  who  judged  of  his  brother's  impatience  by 
his  own,  promised  Silanus  that  in  case  his  prediction  should  be  veri- 
fied, he  would  bestow  on  him  three  thousand  daricks.  Fortune,  and 
the  heavy  sands  through  which  they  marched,  favoured  the  prophet, 
and  the  prince  rewarded  him  with  the  promised  sum.  Thrasyllus,  a 
much  more  daring  and  skilful  prophet  than  Silanus,  contrived  to  ex- 
tract large  gifts  even  from  Tiberius  himself,  a  man  whom  we  might 
have  expected  to  find  too  deeply  versed  in  the  arts  of  knavery  to  be 
deceived  by  a  soothsayer.  Even  in  England,  and  so  late  as  the  civil 
war,  prophesying  was  still  a  good  profession  ;  for  both  king  and  par- 
liament used  to  buy  up  the  predictions  of  Lily  at  a  good  price,  though 
neither  could  succeed  in  monopolizing  bis  gift.  At  present  there  are 
no  prophets  of  any  great  consideration  or  celebrity,  except  the  immor- 
tal Francis  Moore,  who  still  issues  annually  his  Sibylline  leaves  for 
the  benefit  of  the  Company  of  Stationers,  and  Mr.  William  Cobbett, 
who  prophecies  weekly  for  his  own  benefit.  Therefore,  this  excellent 
profession  may  be  said  to  have  suffered  an  almost  total  eclipse, 
though  there  is  still  hope  that  some  emperor  or  prince  may  yet  have 
compassion  on  it,  and  restore  it  to  its  proper  dignity  among  men. 
.  A  still  surer  road  to  riches  has  been  discovered  through  voluntary 
vows  of  indigence  and  self-denial ;  for  when  a  man  takes  an  oath 
before  God  that  he  will  remain  in  poverty,  and  torment  himself  by 
abstinence  all  his  days,  the  world  immediately  experiences  an  incon- 
ceivable propensity  to  thwart  his  purpose,  by  furnishing  him  where- 
with to  live  in  idleness  and  luxury ;  by  making  him  a  prince,  or  some 
other  preposterous  piece  of  generosity.  Thus  the  successor  of  St. 
Peter,  originally  a  poor  ragged  beggarly  priest,  grew  up  by  degrees  to 
be  the  disposer  of  crowns,  both  here  and  hereafter,  and  still  conceives 
himself  entitled  to  talk  like  a  prince.  England  itself,  the  country 
where  sound  thinking  has  been  supposed  to  prevail  more  extensively 
than  in  any  other,  has  still  twenty-six  princes,  or  peers,  some  of 
wham  receive  an  annual  income  of  36,000/.  for  professing  self-denial, 
and  teach  humility  in  a  coach  and  six.  Indeed,  the  church  is  at 
present  the  most  flourishing  profession  that  could  be  named;  as  a  mas 
may  set  up  in  it  with  very  little  capital,  and  with  very,  great  chances 
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of  an  excellent  return.    It  is  really,  therefore,  the  beat  field  for 
enterprise. 

Next  to  this  is  the  law,  in  which  men  subsist  by  fomenting  the 
quarrels  of  others.  Then  follow  physic  and  the  stage  : — quacks,  actors, 
fiddlers,  singers,  dancers,  &c,  some  of  whom  live  more  sumptuously 
than  a  Roman  senator.  We  should  be  obliged  to  some  patient  cal- 
culator if  he  would  inform  us  how  much  is  paid  annually  by  the 
English  people  for  the  pleasures  of  the  stage,  and  what  proportion  of 
the  money  goes  to  eunuchs  and  foreigners,  who  carry  what  they  get, 
or,  at  least,  what  they  save,  into  other  countries.  The  stage  is 
undoubtedly  the  most  elegant  amusement  of  civilised  life,  and  an 
actor,  or  a  singer,  a  very  respectable  person.  But,  notwithstanding, 
it  might  perhaps  be  found,  were  inquiry  made,  that  the  gains  of  this 
class  of  persons  were  much  more  exorbitant  than  a  wise  people  ought 
to  approve.  An  opera  singer  refused  the  other  day  to  be  hired  for  lees 
'  than  200/.  per  night.  How  many  nights  at  this  rate  must  she  exhibit 
her  powers  in  order  to  acquire  an  independence,  and  consequently  the 
ability  to  withdraw  the  pleasure  she  can  afford,  from  the  public?  For 
five  hundred  evenings  she  would  receive  100,000/.  which,  at  five 
per  cent.,  would  give  her  an  income  of  5000/.  per  annum.  Pretty 
well,  we  think,  for  warbling  a  few  songs.  It  is  true,  that  all  this  while 
she  must  live;  but  ebe  might  live  very  handsomely  for  a  singer,  and 
have  still  4000/.  per  annum. 

It  may,  in  general,  he  remarked,  that  as  civilisation  advances 
pleasures  grow  more  expensive.  This  is  a  curious  fact.  For  the 
natural  effect;  we  are  told,  of  civilisation  is,  to  multiply  the  pleasures 
of  life,  and,  in  other  cases,  things  greatly  multiplied  become  cheap. 
Perhaps,  however,  it  is  only  aristocratical  pleasures  that  rise  in  value 
as  mankind  advance  in  wisdom,  and  that  from  the  superior  excel- 
lence of  their  nature.  What  then  are  the  pleasures  that  become 
expensive  in  proportion  as  we  advance  in  refinement?  Those  of 
intellect?  Those  of  imagination ?  Ob,  no  !  A  man  may  buy  Shak- 
speare,  and  so  possess  a  treasure  for  life,  for  much  less  than  a  noble- 
man gives  to  hear  a  single  song  at  the  opera.  If  we  love  the  arts, 
a  few  shillings  will  lay  before  us  tbe  chef-d'eeuvres  of  antient  and 
modern  times.  In  many  cases,  we  have  but  to  walk  into  a  public 
gallery  to  taste  these  pleasures  gratis.  A  look  into  the  Museum 
brings  you  acquainted  with  the  genius  of  Egypt  and  Greece  ;  there 
you  may  touch  tbe  gods  of  the  Nile,  of  the  Ilysaus,  or  of  the  Tiber ; 
shake  hands  with  Isis  or  Apollo,  or,  for  variety,  contemplate  the  combs 
and  bodkins  of  &  Roman  lady.  Were  an  exact  scale  made  of  all 
human  enjoyments,  showing  how  many  are  open  to  all  those  who 
possess  competency  and  leisure ;  how  many  can  be  tasted  exclusively 
by  a  noble ;  how  many  by  nothing  short  of  royalty ;  it  would,  we 
suspect,  be  discovered  that  the  higher  orders  have  not  been  able  to 
monopolise  tbe  real  delights  of  life,  and  that  everything  which  they 
alone  can  possess  has  no  value  but  what  is  attributed  to  it  by  opinion. 
Riches  are  very  often  acquired  by  some  intellectual  or  physical 
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defect.  Kings,  the  great  stewards  of  Mammon  in  Europe,  bare 
always  been  accustomed  to  maintain,  under  one  name  or  another,  a 
fool  at  court,  in  order  to  enjoy  the  benefit  of  his  congenial  conversa- 
tion. Sometimes  one  such  personage  is  deemed  insufficient,  and 
half  the  court  is  formed  from  that  family.  These  innocent  people, 
however,  being  thus,  to  the  great  wrong  and  injury  of  the  keepers  of 
Bedlams,  left  at  large,  contrive,  with  all  their  simplicity,  to  extract 
fortune*  from  royal  munificence,  and  found  families  in  which  the 
original  virtue  of  the  race  is  transmitted  to  the  latest  posterity.  His 
Majesty  of  Bycantium,  having  much  business  to  transact  in  his  pa- 
lace which  would  not  very  well  bear  to  be  painted  by  the  tongue,  has 
a  particular  affection  for  persons  whom  nature  has  deprived  of  that 
mischievous  little  organ.  These,  with  the  help  of  other  imperfect 
beings,  sow  up  his  offending  wives  in  sacks,  and  introduce  them  to  the 
fishes  of  the  Boephoras.  The  same  prince  has  likewise  as  many  brace 
of  Lilliputians  about  hie  person  as  can  possibly  be  found  in  his  domi- 
nions :  and  upon  all  these  step-children  of  nature  he  showers  his 
bounty  in  profusion,  as  if  he  were  commissioned  to  patronise  imper- 
fection. In  Turkey;  therefore,  it  is  fortunate  to  be  under  two  feet  in 
stature,  to  be  born  without  a  tongue,  or  without  reason— for,  as  the 
sultan  patronises  mates  and  dwarfs,  the  people  patronise  idiots. 

During  the  brain  fever  produced  by  the  Mississipi  scheme  among 
the  Parisians,  a  poor  man,  who  very  fortunately  happened  to  be 
hunch-backed,  made  a  large  fortune  in  a  few  days,  by  hiring  out  his 
shoulders  for  a  desk  to  the  speculators  in  the  "  Rue  Quinquempoix." 
Sappho's  sister-in-law  l  Was  raised  to  the  rank  of  queen  by  the  beauty 
of  her  slipper;  for  a  vulto  re  happening  one  day  to  be  flying  over  her  gar- 
den while  she  was  bathing,  saw  her  slippers  lying  on  the  edge  of  the 
marble  basin,  and,  snatching  up  one  of  them,  flew  with  it  to  Memphis, 
and  dropped  it  before  the  king.  His  majesty,  being  a  connoisseur  In 
pretty  feet,  was  smitten  with  this  slipper,  and  caused  search  to  be 
made  for  the  owner;  that  is,  he  advertised,  we  presume,  in  the 
'  Times '  and  '  Chronicle '  of  those  days,  and  at  length  discovered 
the  lady  concerned,  and  married  her. 

Among  the  Romans,  fortune-making  was  a  regular  profession,  the 
whole  art  of  which  consisted  in  knowing  bow  to  flatter  and  wheedle 
old  men  about  to  make  their  will.  The  artist,  like  Edmund  in  Lear, 
had  very  frequently  to  make  his  way  through  the  honour  or  life  of  & 
beloved  son  or  daughter;  but  he  was  not  discouraged  by  such  acci- 
dents. If  people  would  stand  in  his  way,  and  thwart  him  in  his 
vocation,  he  could  not  help  it;  upon  their  own  heads  was  the  blame. 
He  by  no  means  wished  to  contend  with  them ;  he  was  their  father's 
friend;  and  if  they  would  suffer  the  good  old  gentleman  to  exercise 


1  The  relationship,  to  be  sure,  wii  somewhat  irregular,  and  the  story  is 
sometimes  told  thus : — as  Rbodope  was  bathing  in  the  Nile,  (she  was  a  native 
of  Naucratis,)  an  eagle  snatched  her  slipper  nut  of  the  hand  uf  one  of  her 
maitls.  Ac. 

Oriental  Herald,  I'tt.  9.  R 
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hia  own  judgment,  and  chooM  his  heir,  well ;  if  not,  it  was  his  duty, 
at  all  emits,  to  see  his  patron  free. 

Something  very  similar  has  at  times  prevailed  in  England.  Priests 
and  other  pious  persons  have  been  known  to  wind  themselves,  as 
Goldsmith  says,  intii  their  subjects,  like  aeerpent,  and,  oosening  them 
with  hypocrisy,  to  abduct  their  understandings,  if  not  their  persons, 
and  possess  themselves  of  the  property  due  to  their  children  and 
friends. 

Such  are  some  of  the  methods  of  thriving  which  either  hare  pre- 
vailed or  an  still  prevalent.  We  have  barely  glanced  over  them 
hastily,  in  the  hope  that  Sir  Thomas  Beevor,  or  his  oracle,  may  be 
induced  to  give  the  world  a  complete  treatise  on  the  subject.  The 
thing  is  very  much  wanted  :  for  it  if  quite  certain  that  the  ways  and 
means  by  which  money  is  commonly  acquired,  have  very  seldom  bees 
properly  characterised  or  defined ;  and,  notwithstanding  the  great 
number  of  books  daily  inflicted  on  the  public,  we  perceive  no  symp- 
toms of  an  approach  to  this  branch  of  philosophy  *  which  therefore 
appears  to  be  left,  by  common  consent,  to  be  handled  by  the  enlight- 
ened and  impartial  historian  of  the  Reformation  I 
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Fr<m  tkf.  Italian. 

As  when  the  tamp,  for  want  of  watchful  care, 
Burns  with  ao  arid  thread  and  pallid  glare, 

And  dwindling  low,  and  faint  its  former  fires, — 
Whilst  flickering  in  uncertainty  the  while, 
(A  love  of  life,  supporting  still  its  smile,) 

In  one  last  effort  brilliantly  expires; 

Such  was  that  soul  refined,  whose  mournful  doom, 
Whilst  life  still  flourished  verdantly  in  bloom, 

Snatched  every  fond  hope  from  Ttalia's  eyes, 
That,  harassed  long  within  by  painful  stings, 
Gasped  weary  for  escape,  and  spread  its  wings, 

And  glittering  brightly,  mounted  to  the  skies  I 

1  Prom  Tales  of  Chivalry  and  Romance,  Just  published. 
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It  is  the  duty  of  periodical  writers  to  watch  the  spirit  of  the  age* 
to  descry  what  new  fountains  of  good  are  opening,  and  direct  public 
attention  to  then  nalutary  springe,  so  that  they  may  be  rapidly  diffused 
over  the  whole  surface  of  society.  Possessing  ourselves  an  interme- 
diate channel  between  two  remote  quarters  of  the  globe, — one  the 
most  capable  of  originating,  the  other  most  susceptible  of  receiving, 
improvement,— we  are  at  all  times  anxious  to  accelerate  its  genial 
stream  to  those  distant  regions.  In  compliance  with  this  duty,  we 
have  examined  some  of  the  latest  works  on  the  all-important  subject 
of  public  education;  and  proceed  to  consider  the  most. valuable  of  the 
new  principles  they  seem  to  bare  developed,  or  antient  ones  they 
have  revived  and  more  fully  confirmed. 

Mere  than  two  years  ago,  (in  our  Number  for  February  1 8  24,)  the 
Hazelwood  system  of  education  was  brought  to  the  notice  of  our 
readers.  A  second  edition '  of  the  work  then  tinder  review,  improved 
by  all  the  subsequent  experience  of  its  intelligent  authors  in  the  art 
of  instruction,  which  in  their  hands  has  risen  to  the  dignity  of  a 
science,  and  one  of  the  most  valuable  of  sciences,  affords  us  an  oppor- 
tunity of  observing  the  progress  of  this  admirable  system  towards  per- 
fection. In  the  first  edition,  as  observed  in  the  Preface,  this  plan  was 
treated  rather  as  a  subject  of  abstract  scientific  inquiry,  the  name  of 
the  authors,  or  even  of  the  establishment,  being  modestly  withheld, 
lest  they  should  seem  to  be  obtruding  their  affairs  on  the  notice  of  the 
public.  But,  since  that  time,  the  voice  of  fame  has  ushered  them 
into  the  world  without  waiting  for  their  consent.  "  It  would,"  they 
observe,  "  be  affectation  to  attempt  any  concealment,  after  the  notice 
of  our  work  and  its  authors,  in  the  '  Revue  Encyclopedique,'  the 
'  Oriental  Herald,' and  the  '  Edinburgh  Review,'  which  latter  journal 
took  the  name  of  the  school  for  the  title  of  its  article." 

We  feel  a  just  pride  in  having  been  the  first  among  our  periodical 
contemporaries,  to  call  public  attention  to  an  institution  whose  merits 
needed  only  to  be  known  in  order  to  be  appreciated  in  every  quarter  of 
the  world.  Among  other  proofs  of  this  general  approbation,  we  have 
lately  learnt,  that  three  South  American  youths,  sons  of  officers  who 
■  had  fallen  in  their  country's  service,  have  been  recently  sent  to  Hazel- 
wood, to  be  educated  at  the  expense  of  the  fiueuos  Ayres  Government, 
for  the  purpose  of  forming  them  into  teachers,  intended  ultimately  to 
introduce  the  Hazelwood  system  into  South  America.  About  two 
years  since,  Mr.  Rivadavia,  the  former  President  of  the  Buenos 
Ayres  Government,  being  then  in  England,  and  desirous  of  placing 
two  of  his  sons  at  the  best  seminary  in  this  country  for  the  completion 
of  their  education,  was  induced,  chiefly  by  the  high  opinion  enter- 
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taincd  of  the  Hazelwood  establishment  by  his  venerable  friend,  Mr. 
Bentham,  as  well  as  by  Mr.  Mill,  the  Mod.  Leicester  Stanhope,  and 
many  other  distinguished  friends  of  education,  to  place  his  sons  there; 
and  it  is  no  slight  proof  of  bis  entire  satisfaction  at  the  results,  to  find 
three  youths  from  the  quarter  of  the  globe  in  which  he  has  so  powerful 
an  influence,  sent  tp  the  same  seminary,  for  the  purpose  of  learning 
its  system,  and  qualifying  themselves  to  teach  it  to  others.  This  is 
indeed  a  very  flattering  testimony  to  its  merits,  but  not  at  all  beyond 
its  just  claims  to  universal  adoption.  We  have  reason  to  know  also, 
that  young  gentlemen,  of  the  most  commanding  talents,  have  been 
removed  from  Eton  to  Hazelwood,  from  the  conviction  of  its  superiority 
alone,  and  without  the  intervention  of  any  peculiar  motive  or  influ- 
ence to  urge  the  change ;  and  we  have  equal  reason  to  believe,  that 
the  expectations  entertained  of  benefit  from  this  change,  have  been 
amply  fulfilled.  May  we  venture  to  hope  that  private  philanthropy  (for 
otherwise  there  is  no  hope)  will  shortly  confer  the  same  advantages  on 
British  India;  where,  so  defective  is  every  system  of  education 
hitherto  established,  that  no  British  parent  feels  he  has  done  justice 
to  his  offspring  unless  he  sends  them  to  a  distance  of  half  the  globe 
to  receive  the  elements  of  learning;  and  for  this  purpose  he  incurs  a 
large  expense,  parts  with  those  moat  dear  to  him  in  their  very  infancy, 
exposes  their  tender  years  to  the  risk  of  a  long  voyage,  with  many 
chances  of  never  beholding  them  again  after  this  period  of  paioful 
separation. 

Though  we  formerly  gave  a  general  outline  of  the  plan  of  educa- 
tion pursued  at  Hazelwood,  and  here  recommended,  in  entering  upon 
a  consideration  of  the  several  excellencies  of  its  present  form,  it 
is  necessary  that  the  reader  should  bear  in  mind  the  framework 
of  the  system  which  connects  all  its  subordinate  parts.  The  main- 
spring of  the  machine  is,  that  the  power  of  self-government  is  left,  as 
much  as  possible,  to  the  boys  themselves ;  while  the  teachers  only 
prescribe  the  quantum,  the  kind,  and  modes  of  instruction.  The  pupils 
are  permitted  to  elect  a  committee  from  their  own  body,  in  which  the 
laws  for  preserving  strict  discipline  in  the  school  are  proposed,  dis- 
cussed, and  enacted.  The  teachers  reserve  to  themselves  the  regula- 
tion only  of  the  routine  of  exercises,  and  the  hours  appointed  for  their 
performance ;  and  these  powers  are  not  exercised  individually,  but  by 
act  of  the  whole  body  meeting  in  conference.  This  conference 'con- 
sists of  ten  resident  teachers,  including  the  principal,  who  hold  a 
meeting  once  in  the  week,  for  regulating  such  part  of  the  school 
affairs  as  fall  under  their  jurisdiction.  The  school-committee,  again, 
is  elected  by  the  boys  from  among  themselves,  at  a  general  meeting 
on  the  Bret  Monday  of  each  month.  These  are  the  two  great  instru- 
ments of  government;  and  under  the  latter  is  a  regularly-organized 
judicial  system,  consisting  of  a  judge  and  jury  regularly  and  im- 
partially chosen,  with  a  prosecutor  and  defender-general,  and  all 
other  necessary  officers  for  carrying  the  laws  into  effect. 

It  has  often  been  observed,  that  the  mode  of  education  in  every 
country  ought  to  correspond  with  the  genius  of  its  government  febut 
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never  Wlf  this  desirable  object  bo  completely  attained  as  in  the  system 
observed  at  Hacelwood.  It  may  be  considered  as  a  miniature  of  the 
British  constitution,  having  the  most  striking  resemblance  in  all  the 
most  remarkable  features,  but,  in  our  judgment,  with  many  improve- 
ments both  in  principle  and  practice.  Here  the  principal  has  the 
sovereign  prerogative  of  a  veto  on  the  enactment  of  the  general  laws 
of  the  school  by  the  committee  of  boys;1  but  this  power  does  not 
apply  to  the  appointment  of  officers,  tbe  decision  of  appeals,  or  the 
disposal  of  the  common  funds.  The  conference,  composed  of  the  tea 
bead  preceptors,  forms  a  sort  of  aristocratic  assembly,  somewhat 
analogous  to  a  House  of  Peers,  bat  with  a  very  limited  jurisdiction, 
embracing  only  the  species  and  modes  of  study,  with  the  amount  of 
the  rewards  to  be  given  to  pupils  for  extra  labour  or  various  degrees  of 
merit  in  their  school  exercises.  Thirdly,  the  school-committee  is  a 
perfectly  popular  body,  or  House  of  Commons,  which  has  the  exclu- 
sive management  of  the  revenues  of  the  community,  and  sanctions  all 
regulations  for  preserving  order  among  its  members.  The  revenues 
we  have  mentioned  are,  (of  course  not  the  receipt  or  expenditure  of 
the  establishment,  which  may  be  regarded  as  the  "  foreign  affairs  " 
left  in  the  hands  of  the  Crown,  but,)  first,  the  "  benevolent  fund," 
raised  by  voluntary  contributions  from  the  teachers  and  pupils,  and 
applied  to  charitable  purposes;  and  the  "school  fund,"  amounting 
to  upwards  of  100/.  per  annum,  partly  furnished  by  the  proprietors, 
partly  by  the  parents  of  the  boys,  and  expended  chiefly  in  the  purchase 
of  philosophical  instruments,  musical  instruments,  apparatus  for 
printing,  maps,  school-coin,  and  books  for  the  school  library.  The 
prudence  and  uprightness  with  which,  we  are  assured,  they  have 
administered  their  finances,  prove  not  only  the  safety,  but  the  ad- 
vantage, of  intrusting  funds  to  such  amount  to  children  of  these 
tender  yean,  under  circumstances  which,  by  early  creating  a  just 
tone  of  moral  feeling,  must  make  them  better  members  of  society  for 
life.  This  is  infinitely  more  useful  than  to  cut  off  children  from  all 
tbe  ordinary  springs  of  human  action,  until  they  are  suddenly  plunged 
into  the  vortex  of  real  life,  when  the  natural  propensities,  which 
seemed  to  be  extinct,  because  dormant  for  want  of  excitement,  are 
suddenly  roused  into  action  by  their  peculiar,  stimulants ;  and  the 
inexperienced  .youth,  hurried  along  by  impulses  which  he  has  never 
been  taught  how  to  regulate  and  restrain,  is  like  a  ship  sent  out  to  sea 
without  a  rudder,  at  the  mercy  of  the  tempest. 

We  are,  therefore,  altogether  at  issue  with  those  who  believe  that 
youth  ought  to  be  carefully  secluded  as  long  as  possible  from  the  in- 

*  We  are  informed  in  a  note,  tbat  "  though  the  first  committee  was 
appointed  on  the  3d  of  February  1817,  and  although  from  that  time  to  the 
present,  (April  1825,)  the  committees  have  been  constantly  employed  in 
repcalinr,  revising,  aui!  correcting  tbe  old  laws,  and  forming  new  ones,  the 
principal's  assent  has  never,  in  a  single  instance,  been  withheld,  or  even 
delayed":  SO  accordant  are  the  enactments  of  thes?  juvenile  legislators  with 

the  dictates  of  the  moat  mature  Judgment, 
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flueoce  of  any  motive*  of  self-interest :  for,  in  the  first  place,  the 
absence  of  it  front  the  boy  will  nut  prevent  its  operation  on  the  man ; 
and  secondly,  it  is  of  importance  to  teach  early  lie  habit  of  restraining 
it,  by  a  seine  of  justice,  and  the  internal  satisfaction  experienced  in 
sacrificing  self-gratification  for  the  common  weal.  This  ia  the  true 
foundation  of  civil  society  as  now  constituted  ;  and  a*  such  motives 
must,  when  the  pupil  takes  his  station  in  it,  ultimately  come  into 
play,  it  is  necessary  they  should  be  trained  by  education.  .  In  a  pre- 
paratory school,  for  such  communities  as  Mr.  Owen's,  they  might, 
probably,  be  advantageously  excluded. 

The  motives  of  action  employed  ia  this  microcosm  are,  therefore, 
wisely  analogous  to  those  found  operating  in  the  great  world  :5  on 
the  one  hand,  rewards,  conferring  honour,  pleasure,  or  pecuniary 
advantage,  (in  school  currency  ;)  on  the  other,  punishments,  consist* 
jog  of  a  deprivation  of  the  former  in  a  greater  or  leas  degree, — in  rare 
cases,  short  confinement  and  extra  labour:  but  should  ail  other  means 
fail  to  reclaim  a  refractory  member,  as  a  last  resource,  absolute  ex- 
pulsion. To  this  last  remedy,  it  has  very  rarely,  if  ever,  been  found  ne- 
cessary to  resort;  and  it  is  exceedingly  gratifying  to  know  that  the  in-  . 
diction  of  corporal  pain,  or  even  long  or  harsh  confinement,  or  publio 
disgrace,  are  completely  banished  from  this  system.  The  art  of  govern* 
ing  mankind  (as  well  as  boys)  consists  in  the  invention  and  due  appli- 
cation of  a  scale  of  motives,  varying  in  degree,  and  in  each  ease,  just 
adequate  to  produce  their  effect :  for  if  they  be  too  weak,  tbe  object 
is  not  accomplished  ;  if  more  powerful  than  enough,  there  is  a  super- 
fluous infliction  of  evil.  Here  a  finely  graduated  measure  of  reward 
and  punishment  is  provided  for:  first,  by  the  creation  of  a  school- 
currency,  called  marks,  of  two  kinds;  tbe  first,  personal,  which  can 
only  be  available  to  the  individual  on  whom  they  are  conferred,  on 
account  of  exercises  performed  by  him  of  very  superior  merit;  the 
second  kind,  of  marks  transferable  from  hand  to  hand,  and  given  as  the 
reward  of  industry  and  good  conduct.  The  power  of  earning  these 
marks,  by  which  they  may  secure  a  purchase  of  certain  privileges  or  iu-i 
diligences,  (as,  for  instance,  an  occasional  holiday,)  supplies  a  constant 
stimulus  to  close  study  and  attention  to  duty ;  while  the  apprehension 
of  losing  them,  continually  operates  as  an  efficient,  yet  not  toe  severe] 
restraint,'  on  any  deviation  from  propriety,  In  this  manner  it  ad- 
mirably observed  a  principle  which  should  never  have  been  lest  sight 
of  by  teachers, — that  punishment  ought  never  to  be  employed  to 
stimulate  to  good  actions,  but  only  to  repress  bad  ones ;  otherwise  the 
task  becomes  associated  in  the  mind  with  the  penalty  of  non- 
performance; and  thus  learning  has  been  too  often  rendered  as  dis- 
gusting; to  the  flogged  school-boy,  as  his  forced  labour  is  to  the  negro. 
Such  a  mode  of  tuition  is  entirely  unworthy  of  a  free,  not  to  say  an 
enlightened,  country,  and  fitter  for  "  rearing  '  a  population  of  slaves. 

:s  are  divided  by  the  authors  into  tbe  following;,  arranged  in  the 
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_  Admitting,  however,  that  artificial  or  factitious  motives  are  osoesi 
lary  to  inspire  children  with  the  love  of  learning  before  their  minds 
are  sufficiently  expanded  to  comprehend  and  appreciate  its  conse- 
quences on  their  future  life,  and  that  corporal  punishment  is  inad- 
missible, there  are  some  who  suppose  that  the  cheering  applause  of 
the  teacher  may  be  sufficient  stimulus  to  the  juvenile  student.  We 
hare  no  faith  in  this  universal  specific,  as  applicable  to  the  infinite 
variety  of  tempers  and  talents  in  a  public  school ;  and ,  in  principle,  we 
think  it  more  fitted  for  training  up  the  subjects  of  an  absolute  monarchy, 
so  that  from  the  cradle  to  the.  grave  the  supreme  motive  of  action 
might  be  the  pleasure  and  approbation  of  one  man — the  parent,  the 
preceptor,  or  the  prince. 

■  On  this  subject,  a  valuable  principle  is  laid  down  in  this  work, 
(p.  358,)  that  the  scale  of  reward  ought  to  resemble  "  an  inclined 
plane,"  so  that  the  pupil  may  be  tempted,  by  the  facility  of  each  step, 
to  persevere  in  a  gradual  ascent  towards  higher  excellence;  but  the 
scale  of  punishments  should  be  like  "  precipices,"  that  the  pupil  may 
always  dread  a  retrogade.  Of  this  nature  are  the  distinctions  of  rank, 
which  alio  form  part  of  the  system.  A  boy  at  entering  takes  the 
denomination  of  ward,  and  stands  nt  the  zero  point  in  the  scale  of 
rank.  After  a  certain  period  of  freedom  from  tasks  and  fines,  two 
hundred  "  marks  "  are  placed  at  his  disposal,  and  if  he  continue  for 
three  months  able  to  discharge  all  penalties  he  may  incur,  he  then 
becomes  a  frank.  This  rank  entitles  him  to  a  certain  short  credit 
for  fines,  admission  to  superior  play-ground,  and  four  holidays  in  the 
year  for  excursions  of  pleasure.  But  a  frank  may  lose  his  title  by 
insolvency,  and  then  he  has  to  work  himself  up  again  through 
the  grade  of  ward,  to  do  which  requires  at  least  three  months. 
Frankship,  continued  unbroken  for  the  space  of  a  whole  year,  makes 
the  boy  a  veteran  frank,  who  enjoys  still  superior  privileges ;  and  a 
frank,  having  made  certain  acquisitions,  may  be  raised  to  th«  rank  of 
autarch.  The  upward  progress  on  this  ladder  of  ambition  is  gradual 
and  slow,  being  the  result  of  continued  good  conduct ;  but  the  descent 
is  fearfully  precipitous ;  for  whoever  is  convicted  of  any  offence  before 
the  court  of  justice,  whatever  be  his  rank,  becomes  instantly  k  ward, 
and  must  work  his  way  up  to  these  honours  in  the  same  manner  as 

Having  given  this  brief  outline  of  the  machinery  of  the  system,  we 
proceed  to  consider  its  operation  and  results.  Harks,  or  school  cur- 
rency,  are,  in  fact,  the  measures  and  representatives  of  merit ;  the 
possession  of  them  is  consequently  an  object  of  ambition,  as  well  as  a 
necestary  passport  to  tcholastic  dignity ;  the  loss  of  them  a  matter 
of  serious  concern  to  the  ingenuous  youth  who  is  panting  for  fame 
and  distinction,  among  his  compeers.  By  these  gentle  means,  as  by 
innumerable  silken  cords,  the  pupils  are  meet  effectually  led  along  in 
the  path  of  duty ;  the  most  torpid  are  soon  stimulated  into  emulation ; 
the  most  refractory  insensibly  subdued  into  obedience  to  the  ever- 
acting  laws  of  the  system.   The  participation  of  all  the  pupils  in  the 
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enactment  of  these  laws,  and  also  by  jury  trial  in  their  applieatiorJ, 
gives  them  an  all-pervading  influence.  Since  instead  of  the  "  stand- 
ing conspiracy,"  as  well  observed,  which  under  other  systems  exists 
always  by  a  sort  of  taoit  consent  of  all  to  defeat  the  orders  and  elude 
the  vigilance  of  the  autocrat  teacher,  here  &  breach  of  the  regulations 
is  felt  to  be  an  offence  against  the  community,  or  a  contempt  of  its 
decrees,  which  all  bave  a  common  pride  and  satisfaction  in  seeing 
enforced.  This  creates  a  public  spirit  of  disinterestedness  nod  recti- 
tude, of  which  the  exceUeat  moral  tendency  is  not  the  tout  important 
quality.    The  authors  remark,  p.  51— 

Justice  to  our  pupils  requires  that  we  should  express  our  admiration  of 
the  high  tone  of  moral  feeling  which  pervades  the  great  body— daily; 
almost  hourly,  instances  occur,  which  clearly  indicate  so  desirable  a  state. 
We  could  mention  instances  where  boys  who  had  fraudulently  obtained 
property,  have  been  forced  to  restore  it  to  the  owner  by  the  mere  expres- 
sion erf  public  opinion,  before  there  had  been  time  for  the  intervention  of 
the  school  authorities ;  but  we  forbear  entering  into  the  particulars,  from 
the  fear  of  hurting  the  feelings  of  boys  who  have  shown,  by  their  subsequent 
conduct,  a  sense  of  the  impropriety  of  their  former  behaviour.  It  is  by  no 
means  uncommon  for  boys  to  report,  (bat  fines,  which  they  have  incurred 
and  might  have  escaped,  nave  been  omitted  in  the  public  accounts.  Public 
inquiries  for  the  owners  of  money  or  marks  which  have  been  found,  are 
made  almost  every  day ;  sometimes  the  amount  is  considerable.  In  Au- 
gust last,  two  little  boys,  (one  nine  and  the  other  ten,)  found  2400  marks 
in  the  Gymnasium.  -  As  no  one  was  present  at  the  time,  the  boys  might 
easily  have  appropriated  them  to  their  own  use ;  nnd  when  we  consider, 
that  to  have  earned  such  a  stock  of  marks,  would  have  required  the  labour 
of  sixty  hours  from  the  younger  boy,  or  .eighty  from  the  elder,  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  temptation  was  by  no  means  trifling. '  Immediately  upon  find- 
ing the  marks,  the  little  fellows,  proud  of  their  integrity,  ran  and  deposited 
them  in  the  hands  of  the  magistrate. 

This  is  the  feature  of  the  system  which  above  all  others,  ought  to 
recommend  its  adoption  in  India.  For  the  radical  defect  of  an  edu- 
cation received  in  that  country  is  universally  considered  to  consist  in 
its  not  communicating  to  the  pupils  a  right  tone  -of  moral  feeling,  from 
their  being  exposed  to  the  corrupting  influence  of  Native  servants,  and, 
in  many  cases,,  qf  Native  mothers;  or  .associating  with  those  within 
the  reach  of  such  moral  contagion. 

Hence.it  is  but  too  notorious,  that,  taking  Calcutta  as  an  example,  in 
the  large  seminaries  there,  whether  from  the  effects  of  climate  or  evil 
communication,  the  most  pernicious  habits,  the  most  odious  and  de* 
■tractive  vices  now  up.  in  spite  of  every  precaution  and  severity  of 
punishment.  But  the  perfect  discipline  and  never-sleeping  vigilance 
of  this  system,  watching  over  the  pupils  from  morning  to  night  in  their 
hours  of  study  and  of  leisure,  of  exercise  and  of  rest,  in  their  play- 
grounds and  in  their  dormitories,  must  check  in  the  bud  every  vicious 
propensity,  and  speedily  extirpate  even  bad  habits  that  may  have 
already  been  acquired  out  of  doom.  In  the  school,  we  think  we  may 
aavely  aver,  that  their  time  is  so  judiciously  filled  up  that  there  is  no 
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vacant  space  loft. for  the  growth  of  such  pernicious  weeds.  To  evince 
this,  wo  give  the  following  outline  of  the  history  of  a  day: 

At  six  o'clock  the  bell  rings  for  the  boys  to  rite  ;  ten  minutes  after 
it  rings  again,  when  ail  are  expected  to  stand  prepared  to  march  down 
■tain.  To  ensure  perfect  punctuality  in  observing  these  and  every 
other  rule  which  follows  as  to  time,  a  single  second  too  lata  incurs 
a  fine.  From  6h.  15m.  to  6h.  35m.  is  allowed  for  washing.  Then 
commences  the  morning  prayers.  At  6h.  65m.  a,  rally  on  the  drum 
summons  all  the  officers  to  prepare  for  the  general  muster.  At  seten 
there  is  a  general  muster  of  all  the  boys.  Then  reading  and  parsing, 
French,  &c  till  7h.  30m.  Till  8h.  preparations  for  Latin  classes.  At 
8h.  5m.  classes  form  for  Greek  and  Latin,  construing  and  grammar. 
At  9h.  10m.  the  bell  rings  for  breakfast.  At9h.  25m.  the  defaulters 
go  to  work,  (a  mode  of  punishment  while  the  rest  are  at  leisure,  till 
by  a  certain  number  of  hours  of  extra  labour  they  make  up  their  de- 
falcations.) At  9h.  45m.  a  general  muster,  immediately  after  which 
classes  form  for  history  a~bd  geography.  At  1  Oh,  35m.  classes  for 
mental  arithmetic.  At  llh.  classes  for  ciphering  and  penmanship. 
At  12h.  the  Latin  classes  are  exercised.  At  12h.  30m.  the  reading 
and  French  classes.  At  one  o'clock,  a  muster  for  dinner.  At  lb. 20m, 
the  defaulters  (having  again  been  subjected  to  temporary  extra  restraint) 
join  the  dinner  party.  At  lh.  40m.  they  are  ready  to  go  again  to 
work.  At  two  o'clock,  a  general  muster,  after  which  the  boys  again 
form  themselves  into  classes  for  study.  At  three  o'clock  the  same 
kind  of  exercises  as  at  twelve  are  resumed,  i.  e.  chiefly  Latin.  At 
four  o'clock,  the  classes  for  gymnastic  exercises  assemble ;  after  half 
an  hour  these  exercises  are  varied ;  and,  at  five,  refreshments  are 
distributed.  From  five  till  a  quarter  before  six,  a  few  boys  who  hare 
acquired  a  habit  of  stooping,  lie  down  in  the  manner  prescribed  by 
the  medical  men  of  the  present  day.  At  5h.  45m.  a  muster  for 
evening  school,  when  the  boys,  with  the  assistance  of  the  classical 
teachers,  prepare  their  lessons  for  the  next  morning.  At  6h.  30m, 
the  washing  is  again  repeated,  as  in  the  morning.  At  seven  o'clock, 
a  muster  for  supper,  the  band  playing.  At  7h.  15m.  the  defaulters 
leave  the  table,  and  go  to  work,  (another  small  deduction  from  their 
enjoyment),  At  7h.  35m.  prayers.  At  eight  o'clock  the  younger, 
and  9  o'clock  the  elder,  boys  retire  to  bed. 

But,  from  this  naked  outline  of  the  routine  of  a  day,  a  very  inade- 
quate notion  would  be  formed  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  system,  and 
the  means  it  presents  for  the  development  of  the  mental  and  bodily 
faculties.  For  the  latter,  to  extensive  play-grounds  and  gymnastic 
exercises,  is  added,  a  swimming-bath ;  and  the  intellectual  powers 
are  mora  fully  exercised  according  to  the  natural  genius  of  each  indi- 
vidual, in  what  is  called  "  voluntary  labour,"  because  the  particular 
species  of  study  is  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  pupil,  who  is  only 
enticed  to  it  by  the  hope  of  reward  in  personal  marks  conferred  on 
him  according  to  the.  merit  of  the  fruits  of  his  ingenuity  and  in- 
dastry,  which  may  thus  carve  out  a  new  path  for  attaining  distinc- 
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tion.  Among  the  fanmrite  subjects  of  such  spontaneous  exertion, 
are  stated  to  be  working  the  printing-press,  pcnmnnship,  drawing, 
etching  and  painting,  constructing  maps,  nuking  surveys,  studying 
music,  modelling  animals,  and  constructing  machines;  learning 
enrtioct ;  taking  reports  of  lea tures,  trials,  or  debates ;  and  composition 
in  prose  and  verse,  in  various  languages.  Amid  these  diversified 
fields  of  enterprise,  there  is  no  mind  so  sluggish  or  feeble  hat  must, 
when  stimulated  by  emulation,  be  drawn  forth,  and  discover  its  pecu- 
liar powers.  A*  a  specimen  of  what  is  accomplished  in  this  way,  we 
nfrom  a  Magazine,  written  and  printed  by  the  boys  themselves, 
•-count  given  of  the  muster  at  the  close  of  the  vacation  In  the 
commencement  of  last  year.  It  is  introduced  by  the  editors  to  show 
the  advantages  of  strict  punctuality.  They  observe- 
To  induce  puctuality  in  our  pupils,  we  find  it  to  be  of  the  first  importance 
that  die  nominal  and  actual  hour  tor  assembling  should  with  underiating  re- 
gularity be  the  same.  There  must  be  no  uncertainty,  no  allowance  for  dis- 
tance or  accident — no  excuse  whatever  must  be  admitted;  and  under  this 
condition  it  is  wonderful  how  easily  the  greatest  distances  are  passed  over, 
how  few  accidents  occur,  liow  soon  all  excuses  vanish ! 

Two  or  three  days  before  the  close  of  the  vacation  (he  arrivals  commence; 
and  on  the  last  evening  we  find  ourselves  surrounded  by  a  crowd  of  faces 
scarcely  less  happy  than  when  we  saw  them  last.  But  we  cannot  do  better 
than  extract  from  our  little  Magasine  a  description  of  the  muster,  at  die  be- 
ginning of  the  present  half-year,  as  given  by  the  Editor  in  the  warmth  of 
his  juvenile  feelings  :— 

"  Our  present  session  commenced  on  Thursday,  January  90th,  but  many 
pupils  who  reside  at  a  distance,  anxious  to  secure  their  attendance  at  the 
first  muster,  came  on  Wednesday,  ourselves  of  course  among  the  number ; 
and  from  five  p.  h.  to  ten,  noise  and  bustle  reigned  throughout  the  house; 
coaches  came  one  after  another,  full  of  wearied  travellers;  who,  after  taking 
their  refreshments,  were  ushered  into  one  of  the  parlours,  where  Messrs. 
Hill  had  kindly  provided  cards,  chess,  and  drafts,  for  such  as  chose  to 
amuse  themselves  with  these  games  ;  but  the  continual  entrance  of  old  and 
new  school-Allows,  and  the  consequent  salutations  and  introductions,  pre- 
vented any  great  regularity  in  these  amusements. 

"  The  party  whose  arrival  was  most  anxiously  awaited,  was  that  from 
London ;  for  m  mis  Were  expected  the  two  Greeks,  who  were  coming  to  be 
instructed  here;  and,  as  may  be  supposed,  their  appearance  produced  no 


"  Upon  counting  the  number  present  this  evening,  it  was  found  to  be 
fifty;  but  of  these  thirteen  had  remained  here  during  we  vacation. 

"  On  Thursday,  about  ten  o'clock,  the  scene  of  confusion  was  renewed ; 
carriage  after  carriage  rolled  to  the  door  till  twelve  o'clock,  the  time  ap- 
pointed for  the  first  muster.  The  Greeks,  whose  names  are  Eustrathios 
Kallis  and  Stamos  Nakos,  were  so  good  as  lo  appear  on  this  occasion  in  the 
costume  of  their  country,  which  is  very  splendid;  this  morning  the  curiosity 
which  they  excited  exceeded  that  shown  the  preceding  evening,  and  was 
testified  by  the  dead  silence  which  their  entrance  produced. 

"  We  have  great  pleasure  in  stating  that  more  were  present  at  this  muster 
than  at  any  previous  one:  ninety-six  pupils  arrived  in  time;  one  man 
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came  during  the  muster,  but  the  bell  had  ceased  ringing,  the  drum  b*4 
beaten,  the  doors  were  closed,  and  he  could  uot  be  admitted. 

on  examination  it  was  found  that  only  four  *  individuals  were  ab- 
o  could  have  been  present." — Heulaood  Magazine,  Vol.  III. 
Another  mode  of  calling  the  meat*!  powers  into  action  is  too  im- 

Krtant  to  be  passed  over.  In  conducting  the  system  of  administration 
fore  described,  every  boy  must,  in  hie  due  turn,  be  called  upon  to 
discharge  the  functions  of  a  legislator,  a  judge,  a  magistrate,  a  juror, 
an  advocate,  or  a  pleader  on  fail  own  behalf;  and  in  circumstances 
the  most  favourable  for  the  exercise  of  bis  mental  faculties*  as  be  has 
to  deal  with  persons  of  nearly  bis  own  age  and  acquirements.  By 
this  practice,  embracing  the  greatest  Tariety  of  offices,  he  is  prepared, 
in  the  most  admirable  manner,  for  the  business  of  real  life ;  and  if 
private  debating  societies  have  been  the  preparatory  school  of  our 
greatest  orators,  we  may,  without  being  at  all  too  sanguine  in  our 
expectations,  regard  ibis  institution  as  probably  the  nursery  of  those 
varied  talents  which  are  to  form  the  chief  ornaments  of  the  bar,  the 
bench,  and  the  senate,  in  the  next  generation. 

Our  limits  almost  preclude  the  possibility  of  entering  at  all  into 
the  mode  of  study  followed  here,  in  the  various  branches  of  learning. 
With  respect  to  the  great  business  of  education  in  all  systems  hitherto, 
namely,  the  acquisition  of  languages,  the  method  of  tuition  adopted 
is  what  is  justly  called  the  "natural"  method.  This  is  an  imitation, 
as  far  as  possible;  of  the  mode  in  which  every  child  acquires  its  mother- 
tongue  with  extreme  facility ;  and  travellers  become,  with  a  little 
eare,  perfect  masters  of  foreign  languages.  First,  by  means  of  trans- 
lations of  easy  compositions,  carried  on  in  classes,  and  occasionally 
by  dialogues,  the  boys  acquire,  periodically,  a  Urge  stock  of  words  and 
phrases,  and  become  familiar  with  the  more  general  principles  of  the 
language ;  after  which,  grammar  is  brought  in  to  give  them  a  more 
perfect  and  critical  knowledge  of  its  niceties.  How  much  more 
rational,  easy,  and  effectual  is  this,  than  the  ordinary  method  of  over- 
loading a  boy's  mind  with  an  infinity  of  abstract  rules  and  technical 
definitions  concerning  an  unknown  tongue,  before  he  possesses  the 
substratum  to  which  they  are  applicable?  Such  barren  knowledge  is 
like  tbe  art  of  painting  to  a  blind  man,  or  the  science  of  music  to  one 
yet  unacquainted  with  sounds : 

In  giving  our  pupils  a  knowledge  of  English  Grammar  we  make  hut  little 
nse  of  the  grammar-book  ;  composition  and  parsing  being  the  exercises  on 
which  we  chiefly  depend.  In  tne  art  of  composition  our  pupils  receive  re- 
gular lessons  on  the  plan  recommended  by  the  Abbe  Gaultier,  and  now 
practised  with  eminent  success  by  Dr.  Gilchrist,  the  Orientalist,  at  whose 
suggestion  we  adopted  it. 

In  order  to  illustrate  this,  we  subjoin  a  specimen  of  the  exercises 
which  have  been  distributed  by  Dr.  Gilchrist  throughout  tbe  king- 
dom, to  promote  the  diffusion  of  thie  system,  so  well  calculated  for 
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exercising  the  facility  of  memory  or  judgment  in  the  young  pupil,  who 
is  called  upon  to  supply  the  blanks  here  left;  and  if  in  any  case  he 
feel  himself  incompetent,  the  figure  of  reference  directs  him  to  another 
part  of  the  book  ;— 

Dancing  was  '  a  continuance  of  "■.  It  was  not '  work,  and  therefore  was 
held  in  little  *  by  Charles  and  Louisa.  It  is  very  *  that  *  people  should  ac- 
quire a  T  manner.  It  is  proper  also,  that  in  family  *  they  should  be  *  to 
take  such  a  part  in  the  entertainments  as  may  show  them  to  "■;  but  it 
would  be  a  "  to  have  it  raid  that  those  young  people  '*  as  well  as  the  first 
13  dancers;  for  people  would  "  imagine,  that  all  other  "  had  been  >s  in 
order  to  "  this  frivolous  la,  the  perfection  of  which  is  only  '*  for  the  thea- 
tre, and  M  be  considered  *'  as  ionocent  and  **  recreation.  We  n  not, 
therefore,  to  M  too  much  of  our"  to  the  acquirement  of  such  "accomplish- 
In  applying  this  singularly  happy  mode  of  "  teaching  the  young 
idea  how  to  shoot,"  the  preceptor  reads  a  passage  aloud  to  his  class, 
omitting  such  words,  clauses,  or  sentences,  as  he  supposes  the  pupils 
able  to  supply.  The  class  then  attempts  to  fill  up  those  blanks  ;  and, 
in  the  course  of  this  exercise,  when  any  inelegant  or  ua grammatical 
expression  is  offered,  the  teacher  takes  the  opportunity  to  explain  the 
reason  for  its  rejection.  These  exercises  may  be  carried  to  any 
extent,  till  the  pupil  acquires  all  the  elegancies  of  his  native  tongue. 
For  foreign  and  antient  languages,  (French,  Greek,  and  Latin,) 
recourse  is  had  to  the  process  of  double  translation,  practised  by 
Roger  Ascham  with  such  eminent  success  in  the  education  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  and  of  "  extemporaneous  construing,"  used,  it  is  said,  in 
the  tuition  of  the  celebrated  French  classical  critic,  Madame  Dacier, 
and  resembling  the  mode  practised  in  teaching  Latin  when  it  was  the 
literary  language  of  Europe.  "  A  class  opens  at  a  passage  with  which 
the  pupils  are  unacquainted,  and  they  attempt  to  construe  it,  the 
master  assisting  them  in  their  difficulties,  not  confining  himself  to  the 
mere  translation  of  obscure  phrases,  but  intermingling  explanations, 
and  also  such  information  as  boys  ought  to  find  in  the  notes  of  their 
school-books ;  but  which,  as  far  as  our  knowledge  goes,  is  seldom  to 
be  met  with."  To  this  is  added,  for  the  antient  tongues,  dramatic 
recitations,  and  for  the  French,  conversation  at  table.  For  acquiring 
the  latter,  this  establishment  possesses  a  peculiar  advantage,  there 
being  many  foreigners  in  the  school  from  various  countries,  and 
French  being.  In  a  great  degree,  their  only  common  language,  the 
English  pupils  are  furnished  with  an  additional  motive  and  opportunity 
for  cultivating  its  use;  m>  that  some  of  them  speak  it  with  fluency; 
many  can  use  it  for  all  necessary  purposes. 

While  on  the  subject  of  acquiring  languages,  we  are  induced  to 
advert  to  the  extraordinary  pretensions  of  Mr.  Hall,  a  distinguished 

1  only  ;  *  recreation  ;  '  called  ;  *  estimation  ;  '  proper ;  '  young  ;  7  grace- 
ful;  •  festivals!  *  enabled:  ■  advantage;  "  pity;  "  danced  ,  1'  opera  ;' 
'*  naturally;  "knowledge;  "neglected;  <7  acquire  ;>*  talent ;  "suitable; 
*  should ;  *  merely ;  ■  pleasant ;  "  ought)  •*  devote;  ™  time;  "trivial. 
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-teacher  in  this  metropolis,  who  professes  to  communicate  to  adults 
"  such  a  knowledge  of  the  Latin  language  in  three  months,  as  shall 
enable  them  to  translate  any  Roman  author  with  ease  and  pleasure." 
We  have  before  us  a  work  of  his  lately  published,  developing  his 
system,  which  informs  us,  in  the  Preface,  that  "  a  young  gentleman, 
well  versed  in  English  grammar,  but  unacquainted  with  Latin  in  the 
slightest  degree,"  was  able,  under  Mr.  Hall's  tuition,  at  the  end  of 
seven  days,  "  to  undergo  a  public  examination  in  translating,  parsing, 
and  scanning  the  whole  of  the  first  book  of  Virgil's.  JEneid."  We 
should  have  been  inclined  to  set  down  this  incredible  achievement  as 
on  a  par  with  the  miraculous  effects  attributed  to  the  harp  of  Orpheus, 
if  we  did  sot  happen  to  have  conversed  with  some  of  the  examiners 
on  the  occasion,  who,  though  themselves  sceptical,  admit  that  the 
individual  experimented  on,  went  through  the  examination  with 
credit.  The  outlines  of  the  plan  followed  are  these :  The  roots  of  the 
language,  according  to  their  three  main  classes,  are  divided  each  into 
six  lessons ;  that  is,  six  lessons  of  substantives,  six  of  adjectives,  and 
six  of  verbs.  Then  follow  six  corresponding  lessons  of  what  are 
called  root  sentences,  which  are  composed  methodically  of  the  fore- 
going. Thus  the  learner  having  committed  to  memory  the  first  lesson 
of  root  substantives,  the  first  of  root  adjectives,  aud  the  first  of  root 
verbs,  has  in  his  mind  all  the  materials  of  the  first  lesson  of  root 
sentences,  which  he  then  studies.  He  proceeds  in  the  same  manner 
with  the  second  and  third  divisions  of  each  class,  and  so  on,  till,  at 
the  end  of  six  lessons,  he  masters  the  whole  roots  of  the  language, 
and  at  the  same  time  familiarises  himself,  in  some  degree,  with  the 
mode  of  using  them  in  composition.  This  is  certainly  very  superior 
to  the  common  mode  of  committing  indiscriminately  to  memory 
whole  vocabularies  of  words,  thousands  of  which,  from  no  such 
arrangement  being  made,  never  occur  again  till  they  are  entirely 
forgotten.  It  is,  consequently,  so  much  lost  labour ;  whereas  the  root 
sentences,  in  which  these  words  are  instantly  brought  into  use,  serve 
to  fix  every  one  of  them  firmly  on  the  mind.  Another  aid  to  the 
memory,  of  very  great  utility,  which  by  this  author  seems  to  have  been 
for  the  first  time  reduced  into  a  system,  deserves  special  notice.  It 
consists  in  supplying  for  each  word  in  the  vocabulary  to  be  learnt, 
another  word  in  some  way  allied  to  it  in  sound  and  sense,  which 
being  already  known  to  the  learner,  serves  as  a  connecting  link  to 
recall  the  unknown  word  to  his  mind.  The  advantage  of  this  dis- 
covery will  be  readily  conceived  from  a  few  examples  taken  from  his 
vocabulary,  which  is  on  the  following  pattern : 

Insli.h.  Latin.  Connect™*  Lint. 

Eagle  Aqulla  Aquiline 

Water  Aqua  Aquntii: 

Son  Fillua  Filial 

Sword  Gladius  Gladiator 

Wall  Moms  /mrauro 

Cow  Vaeca  Vaciiuation 

It  is  obvious  how  much  an  advertence  to  the  third  of  these  columns 
will  assist  the  retention  of  the  first  in  the  memory ;  and  with  this 
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adventitious  aid,  which  runs  through  the  whole  vocabulary,  we  have 
no  doubt  that  a  person  well  veraed  in  English,  might,  in  a  few  days, 
master  all  the  roots  in  the  Latin  language.  In  the  seven  days'  ex- 
periment before  mentioned, of  course  only  the  words  in  the  first  book 
of  the  iEneid  were  attended  to,  which  would  materially  lessen  the 
labour;  bat  how  the  grammar  and  prosody  were  learnt  in  the  same 
brief  space  of  time,  we  shall  not  attempt  to  explain.  The  examiners 
do  not  profess  to  have  had  any  personal  knowledge  of  the  stu- 
dent's previoH*  ignorance ;  and  it  appears  that  he  was  not  examined 
till  a  considerable  time  after  the  seven  days'  period  of  study.  We 
•hall  only  further  remark  on  this  work  of  Mr.  Hall's,  that  the  voca- 
bulary is  not  always  correct,  the  secondary  meaning  of  a  word  being 
often  taken  for  its  primitive  signification,  (for  instance,  Bacchus  is 
always  used  as  the  Latin  for  wine ;)  and  the  connecting  words  (as 
"  rimoae,"  "  aural,"  &c.)  are  many  of  them  preposterous,  being  less 
known  to  the  English  reader  than  the  Latin  itself.  The  root  sentences 
are  also  constructed  with  the  most  barbarous  disregard  of  the  principles 
of  grammar.  But  though  the  execution  be  faulty,  the  plan  itself 
possesses  great  merit,  and,  we  think,  originality.  It  might  be  emi- 
nently useful  for  overcoming  the  drudgery  of  learning  the  elements, 
and  preparing  the  mind  for  entering  at  once  upon  an  extensive  critical 
study  of  the  antient  languages. 

There  is  no  part  of  the  Hazel  wood  system  which  pleases  us  more 
than  the  attention  paid  to  that  most  useful,  though  common  art,  pen- 
manship ;  for,  excepting  the  facility  of  speech,  there  is  no  acquire- 
ment more  essential  to  the  whole  business  of  life.  The  object  aimed 
at  is,  not  to  produce  beautiful  specimens  of  copperplate  imitations  for 
show,  but  a  swift  and  legible  current  hand  ;  and  one  that  possesses 
these  two  qualities,  the  authors  are  of  opinion,  will  seldom  want  ele- 
gance, or,  at  least,  the  want  must  be  little  felt.  They,  therefore, 
reject  the  usual  mode  of  making  the  pupil  commence  with  a  sort  of 
text  copies,  in  which  the  letters  have  very  different  proportions  from 
those  of  the  small  current  hand,  which  it  is  the  main  object  to  learn. 
But  their  improvement  in  this  art  will  be  best  explained  in  their 
own  words : 

The  usual  method  of  instruction  in  penmanship  is  to  commence  by  teach- 
ing: the  pupil  to  imitate  an  exemplar  of  large  hand,  which  has  the  defect 
before-mentioned,  of  not  being  a  correctly  magnified  current  hand.  Thus 
his  ideas  of  excellence  are  injured  ;  but  that  is  not  all ;  for  setting  aside  the 
incorrectness  of  the  model,  the  scholar  is  generally  permitted  to  gain  a 
habit  of  forming  the  letters,  which  he  has  to  unlearn  when  he  begins  to  write 
swiftly.  He  is  generally  allowed  to  raise  his  pen  and  remove  his  hand  at 
every  stroke ;  nor  does  he  saj  his  pen  down  at  the  precise  point  at  which 
he  raised  it ;  for  supposing  him  to  have  finished  a  down-stroke,  he  springs 
the  following  up-slroke,  not  from  the  foot  of  the  stem,  but  from  the  mid- 
dle; so  that,  instead  of  preserving  one  uniform  gliding  motion  to  the  end 
of  the  word,  in  which  neither  the  hand  nor  the  pen  is  ever  removed  from 
the  paper,  the  pupil  is  learning  a  system  of  double  leaps, — one  horizontal 
with  his  hand,  another  oblique  with  his  pen. 

We  no  more  see,  we  must  confess,  how  the  scholar  tan  learn  a  running 
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hand  by  such  practice  as  this,  than  liow  he  could  learn  to  skate  by  imitating 
the  jumping  of  a  frog.  Id  fact,  he  does  not  learn  a  current  hand  by  any 
such  process ;  and  nothing  is  more  common  than  to  find  a  boy,  who  brings 
home  copy-books  beautifully  written,  foil  into  a  wretched  scrawl  the  mo- 
ment he  attempts  an  approach  to  the  rapidity  of  real  business. 

Laying  it  down  as  a  principle,  that  the  eye  ought  to  obtain  an 
accurate  knowledge  first  of  what  the  hand  is  to  perform,  they,  in  the 
first  place,  make  the  pupils  critically  acquainted  with  the  proportions 
of  the  letters,  by  forming  them  with  chalk  or  pencil  on  a  board  or 
slate,  a  process  which  does  not  interfere  with  the  learner's  habit  of 
using  the  common  pen.  The  standard  adopted  is  exactly  the  current 
hand  magnified ;  and  when  the  learner  has  acquired  a  tolerably  cor- 
rect "ideal"  nf  it,  he  is  set  to  write  with  pen  and  ink,  making  the 
letters  as  large  as  he  can  form  them,  consistently  with  preserving  all 
the  habits  necessary  to  the  correct  execution  of  the  running-hand. 
Then, 

The  pupil  having  acquired  a  certain  degree  of  facility  in  slow  writing, 
joins  a  class  employed  in  forming  words,  which  consist  of  strokes  of  equal 
length,  as  inn,  mum,  trim,  &c.  After  practising  one  of  these  words  in  his 
accustomed  manner,  a  pendulum  is  made  to  vibrate  in  the  time  required 
for  an  up-stroke,  and  the  corresponding  down-stroke :  a  boy  is  appointed 
to  the  office  of  time-beater,  who  counts  the  vibrations  aloud  till  he  has  num- 
bered the  down-strokes  in  the  word ;  when,  leaving  one  vibration  blank  to 
give  time  for  a  change  in  the  position  of  the  writer's  hand,  be  proceeds  to 
count  again,  and  so  on.  It  is  the  business  of  the  penman  to  make  the 
strokes  as  they  are  counted.  From  time  to  time  the  pendulum  is  shortened, 
until  the  word  is  written  with  great  rapidity.  Another  word.is  then  chosen, 
the  pendulum  is  again  lengthened,  and  the  process  goes  on  as  before.  The 
practical  effect  of  this  method  we  have  found  to  answer  all  our  expecta- 
tions, not  only  with  regard  to  swiftness,  but  also  with  respect  to  certainty 


The  laws  of  musical  time,  which  are  impressed  upon  the  minds  of 
the  pupils  by  the  constant,  regular,  and  we  may  say  harmonious, 
operation  of  the  whole  machinery  of  the  system,  afford  also  a  superior 
facility  for  correcting  defects  of  enunciation  ;  but  our  space  prevents 
us  from  pursuing  the  subject  farther,  though  we  had  marked  many  other 
passages  for  quotation  and  comment.  Of  the  volume  itself,  which  de- 
scribes the  Hazel  wood  Institution,  we  must  say,  that  for  pleasing  in- 
terest it  excels  any  thing  we  ever  read.  It  one  respect,  it  is  a  philoso- 
phical history  of  human  nature,  exhibiting  its  most  gentle  aspect  in 
that  delightful  period  of  existence  before  the  fiercer  passions  come  into 
play.  Instead  of  the  dull  monotony  of  a  school  on  the  old  plan,  we 
find  all  the  lively  interest  and  variety  of  a  busy  state,  where  attention 
is  kept  alive  by  a  perpetual  succession  of  *bjects,  and  where  we  con- 
template the  expanding  faculties  of  the  juvenile  mind  as  a  flower- 
farden  invited  to  put  forth  its  blossoms  by  the  genial  breath  of  spring. 
f,  in  the  foregoing  remarks,  we_  hare  succeeded  to  ajiy  degree  in 
giving  an  idea  of  this  system,  we  are  persuaded  that  every  parent  will 
desire  to  secure  the  benefits  of  it  to  bis  offspring,  and  every  philan- 
thropist wish  to  see  it  established  in  all  parts  of  the  globe. 
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They  were  th*  first 
That  ever  bunt 

Into  that  silent  st 


"Mid  snouts  that  hail'd  her  from  the  shore 

And  bade  her  speed,  the  bark  is  gone 
The  dreary  Ocean  to  explore, 

Whose  waters  sweep  the  frigid  tone ; 
And  bounding  on  before  the  gale, 

To  bright  eye*  shining  through  their  tears, 
Twist  sea  and  sky,  her  snowy  sail 

A  lessening  speck  appears. 

Behold  her  next,  'mid  icy  isles 

Lone  wending  on  her  cheerless  way, 
"Neath  skies  where  Summer  scarcely  smiles, 

Whose  light  seems  but  the  shade  of  day ; 
But  while  the  waves  she  wanders  o'er, 

Around  her  form,  they  sink  to  sleep ;' 
Thr  pulse  of  nature  throbs  no  more,— 

She  's  chain 'd  within  the  deep ! 

Then  Hope  for  ever  took  her  flight ; 

Eacli  race,  as  monumental  stone, 
Grew  ghastly,  in  the  fading  light, 

In  which  their  latest  sun  went  down ; 
And  ere  its  disk  to  darkness  past, 

And  closed  their  unreturning  day, 
The  seamen  sought  the  d  izzy  mast, 

To  catch  its  latest  ray. 

All  other  secrets  of  their  rate. 

From  darkness  would  the  muse  redeem ; 
Unheard  of  horrors  to  relate, 

Which  fancy  scarce  may  dare  to  dream  ; 
Thus  much  we  only  know — they  died  : 

All  else  oblivion  deeply  veils, 
And  channels  of  the  waters  wide 

That  tell  no  babbling  tales. 

For  there  were  wishes,  longings,  fears, 

The  sleepless  night,  and  ceaseless  prayers, 
Hope  gleaming,  rainbow-like,  through  lean 

And  doubt,  that  darken'd  to  despair  1 
Suns,  seasons,  as  they  roll'd  away, 

No  light  upon  the  lost  can  shed ; 
Their  tale  a  secret  till  the  day 

When  seas  give  up  their  dead. 
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The  worship  of  the  Bull,  now  confined  to  India,  was  once  common 
over  the  entire  Pagan  world.  This,  the  zodiac,  at  whatever  period  it 
be  surveyed,  and  among  whatever  nation,  fully  demonstrates. 

Of  the  symbols  which  compose  it,  Taurus,  or  the  Bull,  is  the  most 
conspicuous,  inasmuch  as  it  is  supposed  to  hare  once  been  the  lead- 
ing constellation ;  bnt  chiefly,  inasmuch  as  the  superstitions  connected 
with  it  have  deeply  coloured  the  whole  stream  of  antient  mythology. 

Most  of  the  conquests  of  animals  ascribed  to  heroes,  belong  to 
Hercules,  under  other  names,  as  Jason,  Theseus,  Cadmus,  Perseus. 
They  originate,  most  probably,  in  Egyptian  illustrations  of  the  zodiac, 
or  mystical  paintings  of  the  sun  passing  through  the  signs,  which  were 
misunderstood,  or  misinterpreted,  by  the  Greeks. 

In  Grecian  fable,  Hercules  was  represented  as  conquering  the 
Elean  bull.  In  Persia,  he  was  pictured  as  Mythra  Victrix,  grasping 
a  bull  with  one  hand,  and  in  the  other  holding  a  sacrificial  knife. 
Jason  the  Argonaut,  who  killed  the  bull  with  brazen  hoofs,  and 
thereby  obtained  the  golden  fleece ;  Cadmus,  whom  a  bull  conducted  to 
the  site  of  Thebes;  and  Theseus,  who  slew  the  Minotaur,  (the  Grecian 
Apis,)  are  only  modifications  of  the  same  story  which  describes  the 
Grecian  Hercules  as  triumphing  over  the  Elean  bull. 

The  mysteries  of  Apis,  as  this  sign  was  called  in  Egypt,  were  the 
oldest  in  the  world,  and  entered  into  the  religious  dogma  of  most,  if 
not  all,  of  the  primeval  nations.  The  antient  Persians  pictured  the 
first  man  with  a  bull's  head.  The  Hindoos  antiently  and  still  vene- 
rate the  same  character.  One  of  the  Hindoo  avatars  pictures  the 
bull -man  perishing  in  the  flood.  A  bull-headed  human  form  is  fre- 
quent among  Javanese  monuments ;  and  agrees  precisely  with  similar 
figures  of  those  of  Egypt.  The  monuments  preserved  by  Hyde 
leave  nothing  uncorroborated  on  the  same  subject,  as  far  as  regards  , 
the  mythratic  rites.  The  god  Osiris  was  sometimes  portrayed  with 
a  bull's  head,  sometimes  with  bull's  horns.  Among  the  Syrians, 
Astarte  was  a  human  figure  with  a  bull's  head ;  for  she  was  male  and 
female.  So,  among  the  Phenicians,  their  chief  god,  Moloch,  bore 
the  head  of  an  ox  annexed  to  the  figure  of  a  man.  The  Greek 
Osiris,  namely,  Bacchus  Bugen.es,  or  Tauriformis,  was  represented, 
as  the  name  imports,  by  the  same  form.  So  was  the  Cretan  Mino- 
taur. The  golden  fleece  and  golden  apples  of  the  Hesperides  were 
equally  guarded  by  bulls.  An  apple  formed  into  the  shape  of  a  bull 
was  sacred  to  Hercules.  A  bull's  head  hung  upon  a  tree  was  a  sym- 
bol appertaining,  as  appears  from  Hyde,  to  Mythra  Victrix.  The 
head  of  Bacchus  Tauriformis  was  hung  upon  trees,  as  S pence  instances, 
in  order  to  produce  fructification.'  Even  the  Druids. devoted  two 
milk-white  steeds  to  the  sacred  mistletoe.  The  same  traditional 
veneration  exhibits  itself  repeatedly  among  the  Jewish  antiquities. 
The  Jews  had  scarcely  left  Egypt,  when  they  recurred  to  the  worship 
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of  the  calf  Apis;  and,  us  it  was  their  first  offence,  bo  it  adhered  to  them 
till  their  punishment  and  dispersion.  "  Thy  calf,  0  Samaria !  " 
eays  the  denouncing  Prophet,  "  has  cast  thee  off."  The  chimerical 
bulls  of  the  Hebrews,  or  cherubim,  (as  they  named  them  from  the 
root  to  plough,)  are  evidently  of  Egyptian  origin.  The  twelve  bulls 
of  Solomon  s  brazen  sea,  arranged  in  three*  towards  each  cardinal 
point,  have  a  precise  Egyptian  counterpart  in  the  twelve  bulls, 
arranged  also  in  three,  round  the  apex  of  the  Heliopolitan  obelisk ; 
and,  like  the  former,  quadrate  with  the  cardinal  points.  The  behe- 
moth and  leviathan  of  the  Rabbins  are  the  Apis,  or  Osiris,  and  the 
river-dragon,  symbolised  by  an  ox,  as  Well  as  the  half-tribes,  of 
Manaseeh  and  Ephraim ;  and  it  was  to  him,  under  this  symbol  of 
behemoth,  that  die  blessing  of  the  "  antient  mountains  "  was  pro- 
mised, the  "  thousand  hills  "  of  Esdras,  and  the  "  Elysios  collea  " 
of  Hesiod.  To  the  last,  according  to  Esdras,  was  assigned  the  ocean, 
and  thence  the  Scandinavian  sea-snake.  The  leviathan  and  river- 
dragon  were  both  to  receive  their  fatal  wound.  According  to  the 
Rabbins,  behemoth,  or  the  ox,  is,  at  the  consummation,  to  be  divided 
among  die  elect.  By  this  was  evidently  implied  the  partition  of 
Paradise,  or  of  the  whole  earth  in  a  state  of  Paradise,  as  by  the  wine 
of  Adam  to  be  then  produced,  was  meant  original  prosperity ;  for 
grapes  and  prosperity  are  synonymous  in  Hebrew.  This  rabbinical 
fable  is  very  singular,  inasmuch  as  Osiris  Apis  appears  to  have  been 
similarly  separated  into  various  divisions  during  die  mysteries,  which 
divisions  were  subsequently  rejoined,  with  one  exception ;  a  type  not 
not  to  be  mistaken  of  the  expected  restoration  of  mankind,  as  one 
family,  to  pristine  innocence.  In  the  mysteries  of  the  G  redan  Osiris, 
or  Bacchus,  the  same  remarkable  feature  was  preserved, — a  bull  being 
torn  to  pieces  by  the  devotees.  Among  the  hieroglyphics,  the  thigh 
of  Apis  is  frequently  seen ;  Belzom  found  one  in  the  tomb  of  Psam- 
mia.  We  take  it,  as  the  ox  was  a  symbol  of  the  first  race  of  men,  per- 
haps of  antediluvian  man,  that  the  thigh  was  a  symbol  of  the  choicest 
'  part  of  the  earth,  or  Paradise  ;  hence  it  was  always  set  apart  for  the 
gods,  and  considered  sacred.  The  thigh  was  the  region  sacred  to  oaths. 
It  continued  the  sinew '  forbidden  to  be  eaten  by  the  Jews,  and  the 
incorruptible  bone,  or  lues,  which  the  Rabbins  supposed  to  be  the  germ 
of  a  restored  future  corporeal  life,  Paradise  is  called  Meru  by  the 
Hindoos,  which  is  the  root  of  the  Greek  word  thigh ;  and  the  Brah- 
mins seat  their  tenth  world  of  gardens  in  the  thigh  of  Brahma. — 
It  is  worthy  here  of  remark,  that  pots  of  flowers,  similar  to  whnt  were 
celled  the  gardens  of  Adonis,  (see  Coptic  manuscript  in  Denon,)  were 
offered  to  the  ox ;  neither  will  it  be  unimportant  to  add,  that  applet 
and  apple-trees  were  connected  with  the  mysteries  of  Apis. 

What  is  human  reason  to  infer  from  all  this  singular  analogy  offsets, 
and  images  as  singular  ?  Our  inference  is  short :  that  the  whole  is  a 
hieroglyph! col  portraiture  (of  what  Moses  described  in  words,  viz.) 
of  the  fall  and  expected  restoration  of  man,  with  some  dark  shadowing 
of  the  means  through  the  death  of  a  second  Adam,  leader  or  teacher, 
[ox,  in  Hebrew.] 
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There  U  nothing  in  the  taut  Ulogical  in  our  supposition,  that  Ham, 
whose  name  Egypt  beam  to  this  day,  and  who  Uvea  with  the  antedilu- 
riam,  ihould  havn  handed  down  the  creed  and  tradition*  of  the  fint 
men  to  hi*  children,  in  the  only  language  they  possessed;  nor  ia  it 
wonderful,  from  the  metaphorical  nature  of  that  language,  that  tbeae 
tradition!  should  become  distorted,  and  vary  from  the  true  and  simple 
abatement  of  Moses,  himself  an  Egyptian  acribe.  Neither  the  general 
coherency  nor  peculiar  variation*  of  these  traditions,  ought  therefore 
to  excite  the  least  surprise.  But  it  is  incumbent  on  us  to  proceed  to 
a  more  elaborate  proof  of  our  hypothesis.  Our  first  position  is,  that 
Apia  was  a  symbol  of  antediluvian  man;  when  connected  with  apples, 
his  paradisiacal  state  was  implied  ;  when  connected  with  water, 
scyphi,  crescents,  &c,  his  partial  destruction  by  a  deluge. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  argue  that  all  the  Pagan  fables  of  apples 
are  referrible  to  the  forbidden  fruit ;  those,  for  instance,  of  Atalanta, 
of  Hercules,  of  Discord,  and  the  rival  goddesses.  Let  the  reader 
examine  these  fables,  and  judge  for  himself. 

It  is  calculated,  that  the  vernal  equinox,  at  the  creation,  was  in  the 
Jirst  degree  of  Taurus.  Two  thousand  years  after,  Aries,  by  the  pre- 
cession of  the  equinoxes,  occupied  its  place,  and  Aries  ii,  accordingly, 
the  first  sign  on  the  most  antient  of  the  zodiacs.  Taurus  was,  there- 
fore, an  apt  and  legitimate  symbol  of  antediluvian  man,  and  we  may 
presume  that  the  mysteries  of  Apis  related  to  that  state. 

Tbe  mythological  account  of  the  fall  differs  little  from  that  of  Moans. 
According  to  Plato  and  his  disciples,  man  fell  when  he  descended 
from  his  intellectual  to  a  sensual  state,  and  multiplied  himself.  This 
was  apparently  Milton's  idea.  It  was  the  version  of  a  large  portion 
of  the  early  Christians,  and  thence  the  celibacy  of  the  monastic  order*. 
Mom*,  therefore,  may  have  employed  a  delicate  metaphor  to  express 
what  Plato  philosophically  inferred,  and  the  double  interpretation  of 
fruit  and  fruition  at  this  day  warrants  the  inference.  The  Moham- 
medans say,  that  iocontinency  was  the  cause  of  the  fall. 

Another  Pagan  fable  bears  a  remarkable  coincidence  to  the  narra- 
tive of  Moses.  The  Pagan  Eve,  Penephoneh,  (which  name  signifies 
lost  fruit,)  is  condemned  to  shades,  or  death,  for  eating  a  portion  of 
forbidden  pomegranate. 

Numerous  pictorial  and  symbolical  representations  of  the  same 
event  may  be  referred  to.  We  apprehend  that,  according  to  the  laws 
of  hieroglyphical  writing,  tbe  narrative  of  Moae*  could  not  have 
been  more  closely  adhered  to.  We  will  endeavour  to  refer  to  these 
pictorial  descriptions  in  the  order  of  the  Mosaic  account. 

Montfauoon  exhibits  several  instances  of  the  Bull-man,  or  first 
parent,  crowned  with  apples. 

Osiris  was  represented  as  enclosed  in  the  thigh  of  Apis,  an  emblem 
of  Paradise. 

Protogonu*  and  Eon,  the  first  man  and  woman,  were  described  as 
.sailing  through  space  in  an  egg-shaped  vehicle.  There  are  similar 
representations  among  the  hieroglyphic*, 
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On  one  of  the  Egyptian  planispheres,  exhibited  by  Kircher,  instead 
of  Astrea,  who  represented  the  paradisiacal  state,  there  appears  a 
fruit-tree,  with  two  dogs  in  the  branches  looking  different  ways. 
Now,  two  cynocephali  were  symbols  of  light  and  darkness,  of  good 
and  evil. 

On  a  mythraic  sculpture,  preserved  by  Hyde,  there  are  two  fruit- 
trees.  The  first  has  a  scorpion  winding  round  it,  and  near  it  a  ladder, 
which  was  the  mystic  symbol  of  descent  or  fall.  Scorpio,  on  some 
Egyptian  zodiacs,  is  a  serpent ;  in  others,  Typhon,  depictured  as  the 
dnvil  now  is,  with  a  serpent 'a  tail,  and  breathing  flames. 

In  Montfaucon  there  are  many  representations  of  the  Hesperian 
tree,  with  a  serpent  twined  round  it,  and  a  male  and  female  on  the 
opposite  aides. 

So  much  for  the  illustration  of  the  Mosaic  theory  of  the  fall.  The 
Hesperian  gardens,  in  fact,  were  the  Pagan  paradise,  the  golden 
apples  the  fruit  of  the  tree  of  life,  and  the  dragon,  or  seraph,  the 
angel  who  guarded  the  way  to  it  Sometimes,  indeed,  a  cbinuera, 
resembling  the  Jewish  cherubim,  was  substituted  for  the  seraph,  or 
fiery  serpent ;  at  others,  the  golden  apples  were  converted  into  a 
golden  fleece,  and  the  bulls,  (the  cherubim  of  the  Hebrews,)  with 
fiery  breath,  were  the  guardians.  Griffins  (a  mixed  monster,  also 
resembling  a  cherub)  are,  in  a  different  hieroglypbical  version  of  the 
same  story,  guarding  the  "  treasures  of  the  everlasting  hills  "  promised 
to  Joseph. 

Throughout,  it  is  the  same  Mosaic  story,  only  differently  coloured 
by  the  picturing  vehicle. 

It  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that  Jacob,  in  his  blessing  on  the  twelve 
tribes,  alluded  to  the  figures  of  some  Chaldean  or  Egyptian  zodiac. 
Without  we  admit  this,  we  must  infer  that  the  patriarch  uttered 
complete  nonsense.  If,  as  is  not  disputed,  the  twelve  tribes  were 
signalized  by  the  twelve  signs  of  the  sodiac  on  their  standards,  they 
must  have  adopted  them  from  the  circumstances  of  Jacob's  prophecy. 
In  blessing  the  twelve  tribes  that  were  to  fill  the  world,  it  is  not  only 
wonderful  that  the  old  patriarch  should  refer  to  the  twelve  signs,  but 
they  clearly  furnish  the  most  obvious  illustration,  and  the  most  lasting 
memorial.  Common  sense,  therefore,  is  in  favour  of  an  argument 
which  baa  been  exclusively  referred  to  Sir  William  Drummond,  but 
which  belongs  to  Kircher. 

The  scriptural  allusions  to  Taurus  are  the  following :  "  His  glory 
(Joseph's)  is  like  tbe  firstlings  of  the  bullock."  See  blessings  of 
Moses.  "  Ephraim  is  an  heifer."  Hotea.  "  And  unto  Enoch 
(behemoth,  or  the  ox,)  thou  hast  given  one  part  to  dwell  wherein  are 
a  thousand  hills."  Esdras.  Jacob's  blessing  on  Joseph  (according  to 
the  reading  of  Hebraists)  is  as  follows :  "  Joseph  k  a  fruitful  bull  by 
the  well,  whose  children  run  over  the  neck.  The  archers  have  sorely 
grieved  him,  and  shot  at  and  hated  him  ;  but  his  bow  abode  in 
strength,  and  the  arms  of  his  hands  were  made  strong  by  tbe  hands 
of  the  Mighty  One  of  Jacob ;  from  thence  is  the  shepherd,  the  stone 
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of  Israel."  -  Now  we  maintain,  that  all  this  is  nothing  but  a  comet 
translation  of  the  antediluvian  prophecy,  pictorially  represented  in 
the  figure*  which  accompany  Taurus,  ae  extant  on  the  planisphere 
and  zodiac  of  Dendereh.  Let  us  arrange  them  in  the  order  in  which 
they  presented  themselves  to  the  eyes  of  Jacob,  the  inspired  interpreter, 
of  an  imagery  not  improbably  invented  by  his  great  antediluvian  an- . 
cestor,  Seth,  the  Thoth  of  Egypt 

A  bull,  and  near  it  an  eye  in  a  circle,  (ain,  means  an  eye,  or  a  well.) 
Another  representation  of  the  seven  Atlantidte  on  the  neck  of  Taurus. 
Another  representation  of  a  bull  recumbent,  and  shot  at  by  an  archer. 
Two  more  characters  expressive  of  die  same  violence.  A  bull 
beheaded.  A  chimerical  figure  of  the  head  and  thigh  of  Taurus 
held  chained  by  Typhon,  while  another  personage  transfixes  it  with 
an  arrow.  To  this  the  allusion  of  the  Brethren,  or  Gemini,  the  next 
sign,  also  applies.  "  Cursed  be  their  wrath,  for  it  was  cruel,  for  in 
their  anger  they  slew  a  man,  and  in  their  self-will  they  houghed  an 
ox."  In  fact,  "  violence "  characterises  the  whole  of  these  two 
starry  habitations.  Next  we  hare  the  Bowman  rising  from  the  de- 
capitated Taurus,  and  destroying  the  power  of  Evil  as  Scorpio.  The 
strange  metaphor,  the  "  arms  of  the  hands,"  is  doubtless  taken  from 
the  front  limbs  of  the  chimaera,  representing  Sagittarius  having  human 
bands.  Next  to  Taurus  is  the  Shepherd,  with  his  pastoral  staff,  the 
Shiloh  elsewhere  noticed,  and  directly  beneath,  Agatbodmnon,  on  a 
square  stone. 

Symbolic  mementos  of  man's  predicted  restoration,  and  the  means 
to  be  employed  for  effecting  it,  are  equally  common  as  those  which 
record  bis  fall.  But  as  these  will  more  naturally  occur  during  the 
consideration  of  other  portions  of  the  zodiac,  we  shall  confine  ourselves,' 
at  present,  to  such  only  as  relate  to  Taurus. 

Apis  was  drowned  at  particular  periods,  ae  a  symbol  of  the  flood  ; 
as  a  symbol  of  the  anticipated  hope  of  the  antient  world,  he  was 
buried  in  a  sarcophagus;  and,  on  the  fourth  day,  a  new  Apis  was  led 
forth  to  the  people,  as  a  pledge  of  the  resurrection. 

It  was  by  a  violent  death  of  the  chief  god  (such  was  the  dogma  of 
the  earliest  priests)  that  man  was  to  be  restored.  A  bull  was  torn  to 
pieces  at  the  Bacchanalian  orgies.  Apis  was  cut  in  pieces,  as  was 
Osiris,  whom  he  represented,  before  he  was  deposited  in  his  three 
days'  sepulchre.  The  thigh  was  set  apart  as  something  mystical  and 
sacred.  A  vast  number  of  evidences  of  this  are  to  be  found  in  the 
sculptures  of  Belsoni's  tomb.  As  for  the  head,  the  curse  of  all  evil 
was  laid  upon  it  in  Egypt,  as  it  is  now  in  India.  On  the  sodiac  of 
Esneh,  the  head  and  thigh  of  Apia  are  on  the  point  of  being  pierced 
by  a  figure  with  an  arrow.  At  Dendereh,  a  bull  is  represented  shot 
at  by  an  archer.  In  the  centre  of  the  planisphere  of  the  latter  place, 
is  the  thigh  of  Apis,  and  Typhon  standing  beside  it  with  a  sacrificial 
knife.1     The  archer  at  Dendereh  is  a  centaur,  and  thence,  perhaps, 
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Um  mum,  which  dmu  to  puree  a'  bull.  It  is  indeed  a  remarkable 
fact,  that  the  original  Sagittarius  ia  a  winged  and  crowned  figure, 
having  a  bow,  and  with  the  faces  of  a  man  and  a  lion  (precisely 
oonqnering  Messiah  of  the  Apocalypse).  This  was  the  golden* 
winged  divine  dove  of  Ariitophanea.  The  half-human  figure  in 
qneetion  is  repraaented  an  arising  from  the  decapitated  body  of  Apia, 
and,  beyond  ft,  doubt,  waa  a  symbol  of  tbe  resurrection  of  Horue,  the 
second  person  of  the  Egyptian  trinity,  who  is  called  by  antient 
writers  tbe  Mediator,  who  generally  grasps  a  fas-simile  of  the 
Christian  cross,  and  who  is  represented  sometimes  nursed  upon  the 
lap  of  Virgo,  and  at  another,  piercing  Tryphon,  or  tbe  great  dragon, 
with  his  finally  extirpating  arrows,  ft  is  not,  therefore,  unlikely  that, 
aa  the  terminating  scene  of  the  mysteries.  Horns,  or  Chrysaor,  was 
represented  rising  in  glory  from  the  sarcophagus  in  which  the  sereial 
fragments  of  Apis  had  been  deposited. 


ANACREONTIC. 


YasI  III  revel  in  joy,  and  will  drink  deep  of  bliss, 

While  my  brow  with  a  wreath  of  green  myrtle  HI  Mod ; 
And  though  Cynics  may  rail  at  a  world  snch  as  this, 

Still  I  fancy  no  fairer  or  brighter  they  'II  find. 

For  since  Mahomet's  heaven  is  fabulous  quite, 
And  flown  are  his  Houries,  and  failed  bis  bowers, 

Ha  in  vain  that  you  look  through  the  stars  of  the  night, 
For  a  planet  more  splendid  than  this  one  of  ours. 

Where— where  will  you  find  in  that  star-etudded  shy, 
Although  thousands  of  worlds  are  seen  glittering  there, 

A  gleam  from  above  like  me  fair  Rosa's  eye, 
Or  a  tendril  of  gold  like  a  trees  of  her  hairt 

Ah!  nowherej  for  wine,  and  for  mirth,  end  for  love, 
I  am  sure  that  no  happier  world  has  been  known! 

And  should  others  discover  a  dearer  above, 
E'en  1st  them  lay  claim  to  the  spot  as  their  own. 
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ME.  CARHINGTON  S  IJAHTMOOR.1 

Having  lately  noticed  the  '  Banka  of  Tamar,'  a  poem  by  the  same 
author  aa  the  work  before  us,  we  shall  perhaps  be  liable  in  some 
measure  to  repetition,  as  both  poems  are  of  the  same  class,  and  not 
very  unequal  in  merit  It  is,  however,  much  better  that  reviewers 
should  risk  a  tittle  critical  tautology,  than  that  works  deserving  of 
praise  should  pass  unregarded  into  the  world.  We  shall  therefore 
enter  at  some  length  into  the  merits  of '  Dartmoor,'  a  poem  which,  in 
many  points  of  tiew,  deserves  the  notice  of  the  public. 

Mr.  CarringtoQ  is  a  schoolmaster  of  Devonport.  His  laborious 
profession,  unfortunately  too  little  respected  in  this  country,  and 
seldom  either  pleasurable  or  lucrative,  usurps  unavoidably  the  greatest 
portion  of  his  time,  and  shuts  him  out  equally  from  company  and  from 
elegant  study.  However,  besides  the  reputation  his  poetical  talents 
have  procured  him,  he  enjoys  in  his  native  town  the  much  higher 
reputation  of  virtue  and  integrity. 

It  is  very  seldom  advantageous  to  an  author  when  he  happens  not 
to  occupy  a  commanding  position  in  society,  to  have  his  domestic  cir- 
cumstances made  known.  Few  love  genius  for  its  own  sake,  and 
they  are  not  numerous  who  can  drily  appreciate  its  productions.  The 
greater  number  suppose,  with  some  show  of  reason,  that  minds  op- 
pressed and  made  gloomy  by  privation  and  misfortune,  or  distracted 
by  incessant  cares,  are  ill  capacitated  to  nourish  those  lofty  sentiments 
and  splendid  fancies  which  constitute  the  soul  of  poetry.  But  they 
are  mistaken.  Sympathy  is  best  excited  by  similarity,  and  the  man 
who  most  resembles  mankind  in  his  joys  and  sorrows,  in  his  misfor- 
tunes and  successes,  in  his  attachments  and  antipathies,  is  best  calcu- 
lated, if  be  possess  genius,  to  rouse  and  delight  the  feelings  of  the 
public.  Besides,  enthusiastic  minds,  deprived  of  the  envied  material, 
pleasures  bestowed  by  riches,  bend  their  energies  toward  a  new  order 
of  delights,  the  delights  of  study  and  meditation,  and  in  these  most 
commonly  discover  more  than  compensation  for  the  loss  of  the  others. 
It  is  thus  that  poor  men  have  often  become  poets,  and  not,  as  is  igno- 
rantly  imagined,  from  the  vulgar  desire  of  gain. 

Notwithstanding,  when  artificial  refinement  has  reached  a  certain 
pitch,  the  general  feeling  is  against  authors  who  are  not  wealthy.  To 
mingle  with  fashionables,  and  converse  with  the  great,  becomes  neces- 
sary to  success ;  or,  at  least,  it  is  thought  indispensable  to  seem  to  have 
done  so.  The  unknown  bard  may  start  tip  suddenly,  and  chaunt  his 
wild  dithryambic  to  a  tribe  of  Indians  or  Arabs,  and  he  will  be  listened 
to,  before  anybody  knows  who  was  his  father,  and  whether  he  had  a 
tent  to  cover  him,  or  made  the  clouds  bis  canopy.     In  civilised  coun- 
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tries,  the  surest  way  to  procure  a  favourable  audience  i*  to  carry  your 
genealogical  tree,  it  you  have  one,  in  your  hand,  or  to  apeak  oracularly 
from  behind  the  shadow  of  a  borrowed  name.  Not  that  such  artifices 
will  confer  reputation  ;  they  cannot  dothat;  but  they  procure  a  hear- 
ing,  which  is  difficult  when  so  many  desire  to  speak. 

Homer,  it  is  said,  was  a  strolling  rhapsodist;  Shakspeare  was  an 
actor ;  and  Milton  himself  earned  his  bread,  at  last,  by  the  profession 
of  schoolmaster.  In  worldly  circumstances,  therefore,  Mr.  Carrington 
is  upon  a  par  with  these  ;  yet,  we  are  quite  certain,  if  '  Dartmoor ' 
had  been  ushered  into  the  world  as  the  offspring  of  some  '  right  ho  • 
nourable'  pen,  it  would  have  been  purchased,  perhaps  read,  with 
much  more  emotion  than  it  will  ever  excite  as  the  work  of  N.  T. 
Carrington,  schoolmaster  of  Devonport. 

Poetical  day-labourers  or  ploughmen  make  inroads  upon  Parnassus 
by  another  foible  of  the  public, — their  propensity  to  admire  everything 
singular.  And  it  is  indeed  singular  when,  from  the  dregs  of  civilized 
life,  a  mind  full  of  enthusiasm,  lofty  fancies,  and  profound  emotions, 
springs  up.  In  such  cases,  ordinary  fame  is  little  short  of  injustice. 
The  public  should  know  the  degree  of  difficulty  overcome,  that  the 
reward  may  be  proportioned  to  it.  But  even  in  such  cases  the  pride 
of  genius,  made  more  haughty  and  self-confiding  by  misfortune,  and 
gathering  energy  from  the  dangers  of  its  position,  is  rarely  disposed 
to  ask  any  thing  of  compassion  or  importunity,  and  ol'tener  prefers 
sinking  with  all  its  hopes  into  oblivion,  to  the  chance  of  gaining  a 
name  by  crouching  to  insulting  patronage. 

But  we  must  cut  short  these  reflections,  which  every  reader  w  fl 
pursue  in  bis  own  way,  and  come  to  the  more  immediate  subject  of 
our  article,  descriptive  poetry,  and  '  Dartmoor.'  There  are  peculiar 
charms  in  poetical  descriptions  of  rural  scenery,  but  they  are  of  a 
very  fleeting  and  fugitive  nature;  a  kind  of  impatient  hurried  delight, 
that  passes  over  the  mind,  like  a  burst  of  sunshine  pursued  by  the 
shadows  of  the  clouds  over  the  fields  in  April.  Attempt  to  prolong  it 
beyond  a  certain  point,  and  you  destroy  it  entirely,  as  every  reader, 
conversant  with  such  poetry,  knows.  But,  notwithstanding,  as  there 
are  poets  unequal  to  the  invention  of  a  probable  fable  and  natural 
characters,  who  yet  possess  warm  fancies  and  vivid  sensations,  a  new 
species  of  poetry  has  been  invented  to  give  scope  to  their  peculiar 
genius.  Jn  this  kind  of  verse  the  poet  places  himself  like  a  mirror 
before  the  face  of  nature,  and  the  reader  is  requested,  to  contemplate 
in  him  the  various  shows  and  images  which  move  over  bis  fancy ; 
or,  introducing  himself  as  a  kind  of  shadowy  presence,  he  seems  to 
take  the  reader  by  the  hand,  and  say,  "  Come,  put  aside  the  world 
for  a  moment,  and  taste  with  me  my  reflections,  my  sentiments,  my 
feelings,  as  this  shifting  pageant  calls  them  up  one  after  another  I "  In 
this  manner,  Lord  Byron,  in  his  '  Childe  Harold,'  conducts  us  over 
the  half  of  Europe.  Never  thoroughly  aware  of  what  we  are  doing, 
why  we  are  moving  about,  or  who  or  what  is  travelling  with  us,  we 
hurry  along  over  sea  and  land,  city  and  solitude,  moralizing'  with 
misanthropical  gloom,  talking  of  clouds)  and  ruins,  battles,  courtesans, 
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tombs,  sculls,  and  death;  and  then  we  drop  oar  companion  at  the 
end  of  the  fourth  canto,  without  knowing  any  thing  more  about  him 
than  when  we  first  heard  him  pouring  out  his  "  Good  night"  from  the 
departing  deck.  In  this  way  we  enjoy  all  the  pleasant  sensations,' 
and  wise  or  petulant  reflections  excited  by  a  walk  in  the  country  or 
a  journey  to  Rome,  without  the  corresponding  weariness  and  peril. 

Descriptive  poetry  is  of  course  delightful  in  proportion  to  the  art 
with  which  the  beautiful  features  of  the  scene  described,  and  the 
associations  connected  with  them,  are  brought  before  the  view  of  the 
imagination.  Nothing  in  the  world  can  be  easier  than  to  talk  of 
birds,  and  Hovers,  and  rivers,  and  dells,  and  woods ;  but  it  requires 
great  force  of  fancy,  and  the  profoundest  art,  to  compose  an  intel- 
ligible, beautiful,  ideal  landscape.  This  is  a  critical  canon  which, 
we  dare  say,"  very  few  will  be  willing  to  admit ;  for  aa  all  experience 
some  degree  of  delight  in  contemplating  the  beauties  of  the  earth,  as 
many  aa  the  poetical  oestrum  has  iuvaded,  imagine,  without  the  least 
misgiving,  that  they  can  describe  what  they  feel.  But,  undoubtedly, 
the  capacity  to  enjoy,  and  the  ability  to  describe,  are  widely  different. 
Let  the  reader  try  to  remember  bow  many  poets  he  has  known  pos- 
sessing thia  power;  he  will  find  the  number  to  be  very  small,  and 
that  even  the  beat  are  often  unsuccessful.  Homer  seldom  paints 
rural  scenery :  succinct  sketches  of  gardens,  shores,  creeks,  promon- 
tories, or  mountains,  dashed  off  with  a  few  golden  epithets,  or  con- 
nected with  some  local  fable,  are  found  in  him;  but  he  hurries 
rapidly  over  them;  to  carry  on  his  action,  and  leaves  as  little  incli- 
nation aa  leisure  to  linger  on  rustic  images.  Virgil  and  Theocritus, 
poets  of  a  more  tranquil  genius,  and  ambitious  of  softer  beauties, 
breathe  more  of  the  fields  and  woods ;  and  in  painting  some  of  their 
lovely  little  scenes,  they  seem  to  have  dipped  their  language  in  the 
colours  of  Claude  Lorraine.  It  is,  however,  a  curious  fact,  that  the 
antienta,  properly  speaking,  had  no  descriptive  poetry.  Neither 
was  landscape-painting  known  among  them  before  the  time  of 
Augustus,  when  Ludius,  according  to  Pliny,  first  cultivated  the  art. 
A  critic,  very  conversant  with  antiquity,  observes :  "  Descriptions  of 
rural  objects  in  the  antient  writers,  are  almost  always  what  may  be 
called  sensual  descriptions.  They  describe  them  not  as  beautiful, 
but  as  pleasant ;  as  pleasures,  not  of  the  imagination,  hut  of  the 
external  senses."  Plato  relates  of  Socrates  something  very  like 
what  Boswell  tells  us  of  Johnson :  the  great  Athenian  did  not  love 
the  country ;  he  could,  he  used  to  say,  "  learn  nothing  from  fields 
and  trees."  This  taste  was  -very  general  among  his  countrymen, 
who,  says  Winckelmann,  "  did  not  amuse  themselves  with  painting 
inanimate  objects,  merely  calculated  to  amuse  the  eye  without 
affecting  the  mind." 

It  was  reserved,  therefore,  for  the  moderns,  for  Spenser,  Shak- 
speare,  Milton,  and  Thomson,  to  excel  in  this  department  of  poetry. 
In  the  former  three,  description,  however,  though  delighted  in,  and 
carried  to  great  perfection,  is  only  a  subordinate  aim ;  Thomson  only 
has  transformed  his  pen  into  a  pencil,  and  rivalled  Claude.    In  tak-' 
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ing  for  hit  theme  the  fear  seasons  of  the  year,  with  their  viuiswtude*, 
lie  extended  before  bis  imagination  ft  boundless  landscape,  from 
which  be  might  cull  beauties  infinitely  diversified  to  transfuse  into  his 
WW, 

It  ia  an  honour  to  Mr,  Camngton  that  he  bat  chosen  to  treed  in 
the  footstep*  of  to  greet  a  muter ;  not  servilely,  but  from  kindred 
sentiments  end  feelings.  He  is  the  Thomson  of  Devonshire.  Simple, 
earnest,  enthusiastic,  like  his  model,  he  has  not,  it  must  be  confessed, 
those  vast  resources  of  reading  and  invention  which  make  '  The  Sea- 
sons' classical  and  sublime,  and  awake  in  us  a  thousand  youthful  as- 
sociations, carrying  us  back  to  the  beroioal  aspirations  of  our  school- 
boy days.  From  much  of  this  kind  of  interest  Mr.  Canington  was 
shut  out  by  the  nature  of  his  subject, — obscure,  confined,  and  barren 
of  historical  celebrity.  The  luxuriance  of  nature,  and  the  beauty  and 
pomp  of  arts  and  ruins,  be  could  only  introduce  by  way  of  comparison. 
There  are  no  pyramids,  no  obelisks,  no  aqueducts,  or  triumphal 
arches  on  '  Dartmoor,'  but,  instead,  the  rude  cairn,  die  rocking 
Logan,  and  the  shapeless  Tor.  A  railway,  also,  there  is,  but  although 
useful,  nothing  could  be  more  unpoetical.  '  Dartmoor,'  then,  is  a 
barren  subject.  But,  however  hopeless  it  may  be  in  an  agricultural 
point  of  view,  and  we  are  inclined  after  all  to  fear  that  it  will  never 
be  celebrated  for  fertility,  we  can  assure  our  readers  that  Mr.  Car- 
rington's  pen  has  reaped  a  harvest  of  poetry  on  its  dreary  ridges. 

No  analysis  can  be  given  of  the  poem ;  at  least  none  that  would 
be  at  all  satisfactory  ;  for  it  consists  of  a  series  of  local  descriptions, 
sentimental  reflections,  regrets,  hopes,  reminiscences,  beneath  which 
no  particular  substratum  is  spread.  The  author  journeys  over  the 
moor,  pauses,  now  at  a  tor,  now  at  a  ruined  chapel,  now  at  a  river  or 
a  bomb,  and  whether  journeying  or  pausing,  he  pours  out  bis  fancy 
around  him,  and  brightens  the  landscape  with  metaphors.  This  is 
the  most  that  can  be  done  with  descriptive  poetry,  which,  in  what- 
ever bands,  is  apt,  from  want  of  human  interest,  to  grow  tedious  in 
the  long  run.  To  prevent,  as  much  as  passible,  the  approach  of  lan- 
guor, the  author  has  introduced  man  and  bis  works  as  often  as  he 
could ;  for  though  a  great  idolator  of  nature,  like  most  contemporary 
bards,  he  is  fully  aware  that  without  man  Apollo  himself  would  be 
able  to  make  but  a  dull  poem.  In  truth,  'tis  man's  footsteps  chiefly 
that  render  nature  herself  poetical.  If  no  sail  had  ever  fluttered  on 
it,  the  ocean  would  be  stripped  of  more  than  half  its  sublimity.  We 
should  then  know  no  more  of  it  than  we  saw.  'Tis  navigation  that 
has  poured  its  immensity  on  the  soul,  and  carried  our  fancy  to  the 
empires  remote  and  strange,  which  the  waves  before  us  in  their  eter- 
nal flow  have  washed  and  visited.  The  wastes,  in  like  manner,  and 
mountains,  which  we  tread,  our  fancy  peoples  with  the  generations 
that  once  inhabited  them,  without  which  they  would  excite  but  a 
abort-lived  interest. 

Sensible  of  this,  Mr.  Canington  reverts  with  great  feeling  from 
Dartmoor  to  the  beautiful  scenery  around  his  more  immediate  home. 
'  The  moor,'  as  our  author's  commentator,  Mr.  Burt,  familiarly  terms 
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it,  asserts  its  claim,  to  be  ion,  to  be  considered  the  chief  figure  in  the 
landscape,  bat  them  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  author'*  partialities 
are  bestowed  elsewhere,  A  men's  taste  is  by  no  means  an  innate 
quality,  forcibly  influencing  his  likings  and  antipathies ;  it  is  the  re- 
sult rather  of  chance  or  cultivation,  and  prefers  the  thing*  upon  which 
the  mind  has  been  accustomed  to  dwell.  Consequently,  though  Mr, 
Carrington  compelled  bis  muse  over  the  wilds  of  Dartmoor,  he  could 
not  prevent  her  turning  a  longing  eye  towards  the  myrtle  shores  and 
umbrageous  bowers  of  Mount  Edgecurabe. 

We  shall  not  illustrate  what  we  have  been  saying  by  extracts,  aa 
we  hope  all  those  sufficiently  interested  by  our  remarks  will  examine 
the  poem  for  themselves.  Nevertheless,  two  or  three  very  pleasing 
passages,  which  we  noted  in  going  through  the  work,  we  tnall  copy, 
as  specimens  of  what  the  reader  may  expect  to  find  in  it  The  au- 
thor thus  complains  of  his  academic  captivity,  in  an  apostrophe  to 
Spring:— 

Who  can  bathe 
His  brow  in  thy  young  breezes,  and  not  bless 
The  new-bom  impulse  which  gives  wings  to  thought 
And  pulse  to  action  T  But  for  we,  the  gale, 
That  wantons  with  the  flower  and  fens  the  bud 
Into  the  living  leaf,  and  wafts  around 
Fragrance  and  health,  breathes  not.    The  bird  which  sings 
Hi*  touching  lay  of  liberty  and  love 
To  thousands,  sings  not  to  my  ear.    The  hymn 
Of  earth  and  sky— the  breeze,  (he  flower,  the  brook — 
All  sighti  and  sounds  delicious,  cheering  still, 
From  morn  to  eve,  the  blushing  vernal  hour — 
Are  for  the  joyous  many  who  can  stray 
At  will,  unshackled  by  the  galling  chain 
That  Fate  has  forged  for  Labour's  countless  sous— 
A  chain  unbroken  and  unloosened  oft 
From  youth  to  toiling  age,  save  just  to  taste 
How  sweet  a  thing  is  liberty ;— to  mark 
How  green  the  earth,— how  beautiful  the  sky, — 
How  all -magnificent  the  sea, — and  wear 
The  hated  bonds  again.    On  me  the  sun 
Has  seldom  shone — a  freeman ; — free  to  rove 
At  mom,  and  hear  the  feathery  nations  pour 
Their  strains  full-hearted,  ere  the  ray  has  drank 
The  dew-drop  of  the  vale ; — to  hear  the  rills 
In  joyful  tumult  rush  adown  thy  slopes, 
Devonia ;  and  with  lightsome  step  to  scale 
Thy  hills  green-breasted,  and  delighted  view, 
The  infinite  of  prospect; — free  at  noon, 
By  fringed  brooks,  in  meditative  mood, 
To  rest  where  nothing  breaks  the  hallowed  peace 
But  lapse  of  living  waters ; — free  at  eve, 
To  tread  some  sun-illumined  ridge,  and  gaze 
Enraptured  on  the  cloud  that  sails  the  west 
With  hues  celestial  tinged,  and  hear  the  song 
That  bids  the  day  farewell :  how  seldom  free, 
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Through  life's  dull,  dreary,  heartless  round,  at  night, 
.     Dear  night ! — to  draw  my  curtain  on  the  world, 

Invoke  the  muse,  commune  with  age*  past, 

And  feast  on  all  the  luxury  of  books. 
The  moor,  it  teems,  sullenly  refuses  to  be  enlivened  by  the  spring, 
for,  at  the  outset,  the  author  thus  addresses  it  :— 

Though  the  spirit  of  the  Spring 

Breathes  on  thee,  to  tbe  charmer's  whispers  kind 

Thou  listen  est  not,  nor  ever  put  tat  on 

A  robe  of  beauty.    Yet  I  love  to  tread 

Thy  central  waiter  when  not  a  tound  intrude* 

Upon  the  ear,  but  ruth  of  wing,  or  leap 

Of  the  /wane  waterfall. 
And  again, 

Thou — wearest  still, 

Through  centuries,  upon  thy  blasted  brow,      r 

The  curse  of  barrenness. 
In  the  midst  of  '  Dartmoor,'  where  we  imagine  ourselves  farthest 
from  tbe  intrusion  of  vulgar  prejudices,  amidst  silence  and  solitude, 
we  find  the  poet  suddenly  seised  with  a  panic  at  the  sight  of  the 
French  prison,  and  flying  off  into  a  kind  of  implied  encomium  on 
monarchical  France,  and  an  invective  against  the  revolution.  Now 
this,  we  think,  is  wholly  inexcusable.  If  Mr.  Canington  wished  to 
speak  of  the  revolution,  remote  as  the  theme  was  from  his  proper  sub- 
ject, he  was  undoubtedly  at  liberty  to  do  so  ;  but  then  it  was  incum- 
bent on  him  to  inform  himself  of  the  circumstances  that  really  distin- 
guished it,  and  not  to  give  into  the  silly  hue  and  cry  raised  against  it 
by  priests  and  hirelings.  He  labours,  however,  under  the  most  griev- 
ous misapprehension,  if  he  really  supposes  that  the  French  people 
have  been  deteriorated  either  in  character  or  condition  by  their  revo- 
lution. Previous  to  that  event.  Frenchman  was  synonymous  with 
slave.  The  blood  shed  by  the  Jacobins  washed  away,  at  all  events, 
that  stain  from  the  land  ;  and,  therefore,  it  is  an  extreme  weakness,  to 
say  the  least  of  it,  to  give  into  the  worst  prejudices  propagated  by 
fraud  and  fanaticism  against  the  revolution  in  France.  We  could 
not  refrain  from  thus  expressing  our  disapprobation  of  this  unhappy, 
blot  in  a  really  clever  and  interesting  poem  ;  and,  supposing  that  the 
work  should  come  to  a  second  edition,  which  we  hope  it  will,  we 
would  advise  the  author  to  expunge  it  entirely ;  or,  if  he  really  admires 
legitimacy,  to  say  no  more  in  its  favour  than  is  strictly  warranted  by 
truth. 

We  willingly  quit  this  theme  for  something  more  pleasant.  Per- 
haps the  reader  may  remember  Anacreon's  beautiful  fancy  on  (he 
origin  of  the  rose  :— 

Mucitfwv  6m  FtyuXo!, 
'PSSoy  tit  -/intra,  riant 

%irriy\as,  driri&tr 
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Tlic  following  thought  is  hardly  leu  beautiful  :— 
And  in  die  pleasant  gross 
That  smiles  around,  fair  waving  in  the  breeze, 
Delicious  hues  are  seen  innumerous ; 
At  if  the  rain-drops  of  the  fresh  mild  Spring 
Had  bloaomtd  where  they  fell. 
The  evening  sky,  a  never -feiliug  theme  in  poetry,  is  thus  gorgeously 
depictured : — 

The  tenith  spreads 
Its  canopy  of  sapphire,  but  the  West 
Has  a  magnificent  array  of  clouds ; 
And,  as  the  breeze  plays  on  them,  they  assume 
The  forms  of  mountains,  castled  cliff?,  and  hills,  . 


Their  sun-bright  path  in  folds  of  silver ; — some 
In  golden  masses  float,  and  others  have 
Edgings  of  burning  crimson. 
The  most  striking  defect  in  the  poem  is  the  versification.  It  is 
languid  and  monotonous,  inartificial  in  its  pauses,  and  too  much 
broken.  The  author,  perhaps,  may  think  us  fastidious ;  but  we  shall 
give  our  reasons.  It  is  &  rule  applicable  no  less  to  blank  verse  than 
to  rhyme,  that  tbe  sense  and  the  sound  should  terminate  together;  in 
other  words,  that  the  final  pause  should  always  be  made  at  the  end 
of  a  line.  Exceptions  must  be  admitted,  but  this  is  the  rule.  Now 
how  baa  this  rule  been  treated  in  'Dartmoor'?  In  the  first  ten 
pages  it  has  been  observed  four  times,  and  broken  thirty  times. 
This  is  converting  poetical  license  into  a  rule,  and  making  a  jest  of 
criticism.  In  tbe  next  place,  to  vary  the  melody,  the  line  should  fre- 
quently be  commenced  with  a  Trochsens  instead  of  an  Iambus,  the 
foot  properly  belonging  to  that  portion  of  tbe  verse.  Here  the  au- 
thor is  perversely  regular,  almost  all  his  lines  commencing  with  an 
Iambus.  But  tbe  reader  may,  perhaps,  wish  for  an  example.  We 
shall  take  a  passage  at  random  from  '  Dartmoor,'  and  another  front 
'  Paradise  Lost,'  that  we  may  illustrate  our  meaning  from  the  best 
model  of  English  versification  : — 

Rested  on  thee.     In  sunlight  and  in  shade,— 
Repose  and  storm, — wide  waste!  I  since  have  trod 
Thy  hill  and  dale  magnificent.    Again 
I  seek  thy  solitudes  profound,  in  this 
Thy  hour  of  deep  tranquillity,  when  rests 
The  sun-beam  on  thee,  and  thy  desert  scenes 
To  sleep  in  the  unwonted  brightness,— calm 
But  stern  : — for,  though  the  spirit  of  tbe  Spring 
Breathes  on  thee,  to  the  charmer's  whispers  kind 
Thou  listenest  not,  nor  ever  put  test  on 
A  robe  of  beauty,  as'the  fields  that  bud 
And  blossom  near  thee.  Dartmoor. 

Two  of  far  nobler  shape,  erect  and  tall, 
Godlike  erect,  with  native  honour  clad 
In  naked  majesty,  seemed  lords  of  all; 
And  worthy  seemed,  for  in  their  looks. divine 
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The  image  of  their  glorious  Maker  shone, 

Truth,  wisdom,  MUictitude  severe  and  pure, 

Severe,  but  in  true  filial  freedom  placed ; 

Whence  true  authority  in  men  :  though  both 

Not  equal,  as  their  sex  not  equal  teemed  ; 

For  contemplation  he  and  valour  formed, 

For  softness  she  and  sweet  attractive  grace : 

He  for  God  only,  she  for  God  in  him. — Paradise  Lost. 
To  say  nothing  of  the  construction  of  the  remaining  part  of  the 
verses,  here  are  two  passages,  each  of  twelve  lines,  the  first  exhibiting 
five  lines  out  of  twelve  beginning  with  a  long  syllable,  whereas  the 
second  in  the  same  number  of  lines,  has  only  two  beginning  with  a 
long  syllable. 

The  etchings,  hy  Mr.  Rogers  of  Plymouth,  which  adorn  the  volume, 
are  many  of  them  very  beautiful,  particularly  Meavy  Vale,  and  Wid- 
decombe  Church.  Perhaps  etching  may  be  better  suited  than  line 
engraving  to  convey  a  true  idea  of  such  a  region  as  Dartmoor,  bleak, 
dreary,  uninviting,  in  its  general  features,  though  sometimes  approach- 
ing a  softer  character,  as  in  the  little  scene  round  the  church  at  Wid. 
decombe. 

On  the  whole,  we  can  truly  say  that  we  have  derived  very  high 
gratification  from  the  perusal  of  '  Dartmoor,'  and  trust  it  will  meet 
with  that  favourable  reception  which  its  general  merits  appear  to  ua 
richly  to  deserve. 


STATISTICS    OF   THE    CHINESE    EMPIRE. 

The  empire  is  divided  into  twenty  province*.  There  are  reckoned 
to  be  135  capitals,  and  as  many  large  towns  of  the  second  order. 

The  taxes  and  duties  amount  annually  to  a  stun  of  about  thirteen 
milhons  and  a  quarter  sterling ;  1,912,000  tons  of  com  and  rice  are 
also  deducted  tor  the  subsistence  of  the  troops,  and  supplying  the 
public  granaries. 

The  civil  service  coats  only  one  million  and  a  half  sterling ;  but  the 
military  service  is  six  times  as  expensive,  amounting  to  upwards  of 
eight  millions  sterling.  Among  the  articles  of  the  Chinese  budget, 
there  are  found  eight  millions  for  the  keeping  in  repair  of  the  Yellow 
River,  two  millions  for  the  gardens  of  Yuen-Ming,  and  large  sums 
for  the  entertainment  of  the  ministers  of  state,  of  the  first  and  second 
class,  to  the  number  of  3525. 

The  revenue  of  the  state  in  money  and  produce,  is  valued  at  about 
thirty  millions  sterling.  The  duties  of  entry  and  exportation  on  Eng- 
lish and  American  vessels  received  at  Canton,  add  to  this  sum  nearly 
another  million.  The  revenue  of  England,  which  only  reckons  twenty- 
two  millions  of  inhabitants,  rose,  in  1824,  to  a  sum  which  was  one 
half  more  than  that  of  the  whole  empire  of  China,  which,  according 
to  the  latest  census,  contains  146  millions  of  inhabitants. 

That  part  of  the  population  which  liven  on  the  water  amounts  to 
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two  millions;  the  civil  employments  do  not  exceed  9611,  and  the  mili- 
tary officers  7552.  The  army  form*  an  enormous  mass  of  1,263,000 
men,  of  which  822,000  belong  to  the  infantry,  410,000  to  the  cavalry, 
and  31,000  to  the  marine. 

It  is  stated  that  the  expenses  of  the  state  being  much  greater 
than  its  revenues,  the  Chinese  endeavour  to  make  op  die  defi- 
ciency by  the  sale  of  places ;  and  it  appears  that  want  makes  them 
lest  scrupulous  as  to  the  character  of  those  to  whom  they  eonfide 
them.  They  even  neglect  to  exact  from  the  purchasers  the  certificate 
which  was  formerly  demanded  of  them,  to  prove  that  they  had  no 
spies,  jugglers,  or  prostitutes  in  their  family.  Two  ministers  of  state 
bare  addressed  remonstrances  to  the  Emperor  on  this  abuse ;  they 
have  shown  him  the  extortions  practised  by  magistrates  thus  ap- 
pointed; they  hare  made  it  appear  that  the  sale  of  all  the  places 
does  not  produce  more  in  ten  years,  than  is  spent  in  one  single  year 
for  the  palace  of  the  Empress ;  tbey  bare  made  out  a  list  of  all  the 
sums  that  it  is  possible  to  economise,  and  hare  placed  in  the  first  rank 
about  40,000/.,  which  is  required. foe  the  maintenance  of  the  imperial 
palace ;  about  45,0001.  granted  annually  to  the  temples  of  the  metro- 
polis ;  80, 000/.  employed  in  the  embellishments  of  the  royal  gardens ; 
200,000/.  forming  the  appointments  of  those  employed  in  these  gar- 
dens ;  and  100,000/.  spent  in  the  presents  made  by  the  Emperor  to 
the  ladies  living  in  these  gardens.  "  Were  we,"  say  these  honest  and 
intrepid  counsellors,  "  to  be  condemned  to  die  beneath  the  axe,  or  to 
be  thrown  into  a  caldron  of  boiling  oil,  we  would  maintain  that  this 
money,  if  it  were  better  employed,  would  make  our  country  flourish- 
ing, and  contribute  to  its  prosperity."  The  Emperor,  far  from  punish- 
ing these  two  ministers  for  their  boldness,  has  declared  that  they 
have  faithfully  performed  their  duty,  and  that  tbey  resemble,  by  their 
lore  for  their  country,  those  statesmen  whose  derotedness  has  made 
them  famous  in  antiquity. 

The  consideration  of  the  numerical  statements  contained  in  the 
documents  from  which  we  quote,  furnish  the  following  results,  which 
are  unpublished ,  and  which  show  more  clearly  the  state  of  the  empire' 
of  China  than  the  most  voluminous  books : 

The  population  of  this  country  is  equal  to  three  quarters  of  that  of 
Europe.  It  is  so  great,  that  the  land  will  not  suffice  to  contain  it,  but 
one  person  in  seventy-one  is  obliged  to  take  up  his  abode  on  the 
water.  The  administration  is  so  simple,  that  there  is  only  one  civil 
employment  for  14,600  persons.  The  taxes  in  money  and  in  produce 
do  not  amount  to  the  value  of  three  shillings  for  each  individual.  The 
army  consumes,  by  the  expenditure  which  it  requires,  much  more 
than  a  quarter  of  the  revenues  of  the  state.  It  is  nevertheless  not  suffi- 
ciently numerous  to  have  more  than  one  soldier  for  100  individuals, 
or  one  for  twenty-five  men  capable  of  bearing  arms. 

By  a  remarkable  singularity,  there  are  so  few  officers  to  command 
the  troops,  that  there  are  reckoned  to  be  only  one  for  156  soldiers, 
cavalry,  or  marine.  The  organisation  of  the  army  is  such  that  the 
cavalry  forms  half  of  it.  The  marine  constitutes  only  a  fortieth  part 
of  the  fortes  of  the  country.    In  deducting  the  tax  in  produce,  the 
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resources  of  the  state  are  limited  to  lea  than  fourteen  a 
much  lens  than  two  shillings  for  each  individual.  This  numerical 
statement,  which  bears  witness  to  the  riches  and  power  of  the  people, 
is  in  the  proportion  for  each  inhabitant  in  Russia  of  about  seven  shil- 
lings ;  in  Poland  of  eight  shillings ;  in  Germany  of  thirteen  shillings ; 
in  Denmark  of  sixteen  shillings ;  in  France  of  twenty-fire  shillings ; 
and  in  England  of  sixty-two  shillings,  per  annum. 

It  is  a  remarkable  thing,  that  the  sovereign  of  the  Celestial  Empire, 
who  reigns  despotically  over  a  population  six  or  seven  times  larger 
than  that  of  the  British  isles,  and  who  can,  according  to  his  pleasure, 
cause  his  ministers  to  be  thrown  into  a  caldron  of  boiling  oil,  cannot 
dispose  of  the  most  moderate  sum  without  creating  a  deficiency  in  the 
treasury,  and  without  raising  an  opposition,  which  braves  with  im- 
punity the  axe  of  the  executioner. 


Have  I  not  loved  I  lov'd  thee  alone, 
Through  peril's  frown,  and  sorrow's  moan  I 
This  faded  cheek  and  sunken  eye, 
Betray  how  true  and  tenderly. 
The  homage  of  my  soul  was  bent, 
Without  one  smile  by  pity  lent, 
To  thee,  the  ruler  of  my  fate, 
To  thee,  with  brow  of  scorn  elate. 
Yes,  I  have  loved,  without  a  ray 
Of  hope  to  light  my  shrouded  way. 
When  lofty  thoughts  and  fortune  smiled. 
Thy  image  dear  my  soul  beguiled, 
From  darings  of  ambition  high, 
To  home's  soft  scene  of  sympathy. 
When  all  around  was  bleak  and  drear, 
And  friends  were  cold,  no  solace  near, 
Thou  wert  the  lone  and  lovely  Star, 
Whose  beam  broke  on  me  from  afar, 
And  sooth' d  the  eye  that  else  had  wept, 
And  from  despair  my  spirit  kept. 
Gone  is  its  light  1  and  darkness  now 
Invests  my  path  where'er  I  go ; 
Dejected,  withering,  and  alone, 
The  hopes  of  youth  for  ever  flown, 
Through  life  I  wander  joylessly, 
Without  one  human  sympathy. 
There  is  a  spell  beyond  control, 
Which  scathes  and  desolates  my  soul  ; 
A  quenchless  fire  this  heart  consumes, 
That  ne'er  its  pulse  of  joy  resumes ; 
There  is  a  presage  of  the  tomb, 
That  urges  to  the  final  doom ; 
And  o'er  the  wreck  if  melts  one  tone, 
Tia  but  a  dirge  for  rapture  gone. 
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To  Me  Editor  of  the  Oriental  Herald. 

Sis, — The  author  of  this  work  has,  in  his  Preface,  justly  claimed 
for  it  the  merit  of  "being  the  first  attempt  which  has  been  made  to 
simplify  Hindoo  law ;  to  separate  its  practical  parts  from  the  theory 
and  controversy  with  which  they  were  intertwined,  or  confounded.'* 
It  is  not  only  the  "  first,"  bat  it  U  a  successful  attempt  to  give  a  full 
and  clear  exposition  of  the  Hindoo  law  relating  to  real  and  personal 
property,  as  far  as  it  may  be  now  considered  to  be  fixed,  and  of  the 
controversy's  that  are  maintained  on  points  not  yet  determined.  The 
argumentation  is  generally  acute  and  satisfactory ;  the  insight  into 
Hindoo  manners,  customs,  aud  superstitions,  curious  and  interesting; 
and  the  greater  part  of  the  work  (the  whole  of  the  first  six  chapters) 
more  calculated  pleasingly  to  engage  the  attention  of  the  reader  than  . 
could  have  been  expected  from  the  nature  of  the  subject.  The  ex- 
amination of  an  elaborate  but  erroneous  judgment  pronounced  by  Sir 
Thomas  Strange,  as  Recorder  of  Madras,  turning  on  the  construction 
of  a  will  and  the  validity  of  an  adoption,  extending  from  page  166  to 
page  228,  may  be  particularly  referred  to  in  justification  of  a  favour- 
able testimony  to  the  judicial  powers  displayed  in  this  work. 

Nevertheless,  the  title, '  Considerations  on  Hindoo  Law,'  seemed 
to  promise  something  more  than  an  argument  as  to  what  that  law  is, 
without  any  discussion  respecting  its  origin,  tendency,  and  suscepti- 
bility of  improvement ;  and  some  disappointment  must  be  experienced 
on  finding  that  even  the  Preface  is  solely  occupied  in  asserting  the 
uncertainty  which  pervades  every  part  of  the  Hindoo  law,  and  the 
endless  confliction  of  equal  authorities,  for  which  he  proposes  no  more 
expeditious  remedy  than  what  may  ultimately  result  from  "  a  series 
of  adjudications"  in  the  Supreme  Court.  By  this  process,  he  ob- 
serves, "  we  may  hope,  in  time,  to  cleanse  the  system  of  its  aggregated 
corruptions,  and  to  defecate  the  impurity  of  ages."  But  since  the 
benefit  of  certainty  may  be  obtained  without  the  delay  and  expense 
of  accumulated  litigation,  and  since  legislative  provisions  may  be 
expected  to  be  founded  on  principles  more  consistent  with  reason  and 
utility,  (respect  being  always  had  to  invincible  prejudices,)  than  the 
technical  analogies  which  forensic  contention  would  elicit  from  the 
contradictory  dogmas  of  "  holy  sages,"  let  us  see  with  what  plausi- 
bility Sir  Francis  Macnaghten  deprecates  the  intervention  of  legisla- 
tion, and  seeks  to  persuade  Government  to  abdicate  its  most  important 
function.  Sir  Francis  says,  (alluding  to  his  own  publication,)  "  It 
did  not  require  much  sagacity  to  discover  that  an  attempt  of  this 
nature  must  be  displeasing,  because  it  may  be  injurious  to  men  whose 
importance  and  profits  depend  upon  the  obscurity  of  the  laws  which 
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it  is  their  business  to  expound  : " '  that  is,  to  pandits.  But  have  not 
lawyers  the  very  same  interest  in  resisting  the  more  comprehensive 
and  efficacious  "attempts"  of  the  legislator?  Mint  not  Ait  dear 
enunciations  and  authoritative  explanations  be  "displeasing"  to 
them  "  whose  importance  and  profits  depend  upon  the  obscurity  of  the 
laws  which  it  m  their  business  to  expound"?  In  fact,  most  of  the 
objections  urged  by  Sir  Francis  against  leaving  so  much  power  in  the 
hands  of  Native  interpreters  of  the  law,  are  more  or  less  applicable 
to  those  British  Judges  (whether  in  the  King's  or  Company's  service) 
who  deprecate  the  assistance  of  the  legislator  in  administering  a  law, 
the  state  of  which  Sir  Francis  thus  describes:  "  In  truth,  it  is  difficult, 
if  possible,  with  the  purest  intentions,  to  come  at  justice  by  the 
Hindoo  law.  Much  of  it  is  now  obsolete,  or  declared  to  be  inapplicable 
to  this  age  of  the  world.  Research  ia  productive  of  little  mora  than 
perplexity;  the  conflict  of  lawgivers  is  endless,  and  they  can  never 
be  reconciled.  Some  punditi  will  prefer  one  text  writer,  and  some 
one  commentator  to  another ;  some  will  prefer  the  text  to  the  com* 
OMDtary,  some  the  commentary  to  the  text;  some  will  give  their 
opinions,  taking  the  text  and  commentary  together ;  and  some  will 
pronounce  the  law  in  an  titter  regard  lessn  ess  of  both,"*  Thus  "  the 
interpreter  .of  an  ambiguous  or  equivocal  ordinance  becomes  a  legis- 
lator at  once  "  i  *  and  "  ministers  of  justice  ought  not  to  bo  makers 
of  laws."  Yet  Sir  Francis  Maonaghten  strenuously  contends  that 
then  should  bo  ho  other  makers  of  laws ;  and  will  by  no  means  con- 
sent that  legislation  should  be  taken  out  of  the  hands  of  British 
t    ambiguous  ordinance,"   and  "  minister!    of 


justice.™  !* 


Of  the  advancement  hitherto  made  by  this  mode  of  legislation, 
take  the  following  specimen :  "  How  does  the  account  of  authorities 
stand  ?  We  have  in  favour  of  the  right  (of  unequal  distribution  of 
ancestral  immoveable  property  among  tons)  a  Judge's  decision,  and 
that  decision  confirmed  on  appeal  to  the  Governor -General  in  Council. 
Wa  have  the  decision  of  a  registrar,  that  decision  confirmed  by  a 
Judge,  and  the  two  established  on  an  appeal  to  the  Sudder  Dewanee 
Adawlut.  A  gainst  the  right,  we  hare  the  decision  of  a  provincial 
Court  of  Appeal,  but  that  decision  reversed  by  the  Sudder  Dewanee 
Adawlut.  In  addition  to  this  one  reversed  decree,  -we  have  the  joint 
opinion  of  four  pundits,  upon  which  the  remark  on  the  last  caaa 
which  came  before  the  Sudder  Dewanee  Adawlut  appears  to  have 
beea  founded."  (p.  303.)  "  Such  occurrences  as  these  I  have  spoken 
of,  cannot  but  make  as  think  it  the  more  necessary  to  establish  [by 
the  authority  of  judicial  decisional]  the  leading  principles  of.  Hindoo 
law,  and  make  us  the  more  anxious  to  render  the  property  end  the 
rights  of  a  people  secure.  It  ia  melancholy  and  disheartening  to 
know  that  We  are  to  be  deprived  of  the  only  benefit  which  the  evils  of 
litigation  can  produce,  and  that  nothing  is  to  be  fixed  by  the  most 
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authcritatire  decision*.  If  the  decrees  of  our  oourts  ire  net  to  have 
a  prospective  operation,  where  are  tve  to  find  d  rate  far  oar  guidance 
in  the  transactions  of  life?"  (p.  303.)  "  The  tight  of  Hindoos  to 
give  away  certain  property  while  they  live,  is  unquestionable ;  bat 
that  of  disposal  by  will  has  not  been  expressly  conferred  upon  them 
by  their  law.  It  has  now  (if  a  series  of  decisions  in  the  Supreme 
Court  on  confirm  it)  been  confirmed  by  authority  ;  yet  that  Gourt'is 
not  comprint  to  main  law  ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  enjoined  to  ad- 
minister their  own  laws  to  the  Hindoos."  (p.  241 .)  "  In  all  laws  we 
find  mandates  which  are  abstract  and  absolute, — which,  do  not  pro- 
ceed from,  or  lead  to,  any  general  principle.  These  ought  to  be  con- ' 
sistent,  because  they  must  be  implicitly  obeyed.  They  ought  to  Be 
wise  in  themselves,  because  they  do  not  depend  upon  reason  or  upon 
analogy  for  their  support.  When  such  rules  are  in  opposition  to  each 
other,  one  of  them  must  yield ;  and  if  we  have  not  a  legitiatvre  re 
interpret,  nothing  bat  forensic  authority  can  terminate  the  contest." 
(p.  107.)  Without  stopping  to  notice  the  singular  properties  ascribed 
to  these  abstract  and  absolute  mandates,  which-  ought  to  be  wise 
because  they  do  not  depend  upon  reason,  it  is  observable  that  the 
priority  of  right  to  supply  defects  and  correct  errors  in  the  existing 
ufera,  seems  here,  at  least,  to  be  conceded  to  the  legislature  j  had 
that  it  is  only  in  the  event  of  the  legislature  omitting  to  interpose,  (for 
we  cannot  suppose  the  expression  to  mean,  that  there  may  be  a 
country  governed  by  law,  which  hat  not  a  legislature  to  interpose,) 
that  the  right  accrues  to  "  forensic  authority  ";  that  is,  to  the  Judges, 
B  ut  if  Sir  Francis  allows  priority  of  right  to  the  former,  the  following 
passage  will  show  that  be  claims  superiority  of  qualifications  for  the 
latter.  If  the  function  belongs  d*  facte  to  legislators,  it  ought,  tie 
jute,  to  belong  to  judges. 

"  Vhe  law, '  Sir  Francis  observes,  "cannot  be  fixed  but  by  an 
adherence  to  well-weighed  decitiom  j  far  I  persuade  myself  that 
those  who  think  most  deeply,  discover  difficulties  in  legislating,  which 
escape  the  notice  of  men  who  are  witling  enough  to  undertake  the  • 
task.  Familiar  as  I  am  with  law-making  in  India,  I  cannot  but 
confess  that  I  fear  it  stilL  When  laws  are  made  at  pleasure,  they 
are  generally  made  without  requisite  consideration  t  I  could  point 
out  instances  sufficient  to  prove,  that  it  is  much  more  easy  to  enact 
than  It  is  to  preserve  consistency  in  enactments.  It  was  well  said, 
[by  whom?]  that  conferring  a  power  upon  men  in  this  country  to 
make  laws  for  the  Hindoo*,  was  a  matter  of  sufficient  importance  to 
be  the  subject  of  an  act  by  itself.  Admitting  that  something  ought 
to  be  done,  is  not  the  conclusion,  but  the  commencement  of  our  con- 
siderations upon  this  topic.  For  my  part,  I  should  prefer  a  statute 
enacting  any  thing  in  itself,  to  one  which  created  legislators,  and 
authorised  them  to  enact  every  thing..  When  proposed  laws  are 
openly  discussed,  and  meet  with  every  objection  in  their  progress,  we 
have  bat  little  to  apprehend  from  them,  fa  comparison  with  what  is  to 
be  apprehended  from  such  as  may  be  framed  in  the  closet.     The 
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opinions  of  selfishness  are  not  always  to  be  disregarded ;  and  ad- 
mitting the  purity  of  him  who  legislates  in  secret,  ha  will  proceed 
with  more  caution  if  his  projected  law  is  to  be  made  a  subject  of 
public  discussion.  In  preparing  for  debate,  he  must  consider  the 
question  in  every  point  of  view,  and,  whatever  be  the  measure  of  his 
understanding,  the  deliberations  of  wisdom,  or  even  the  suggestions  of 
folly  may  enlarge  it."  (p.  305.) 

If,  after  all,  the  intervention  of  legislators  must  be  submitted  to, 
Sir  Francis  would  on  every  occasion  prefer  whatever  might  be 
enacted  by  a  body  of  legislators  resident  many  thousand  miles  from 
.  the  country  subjected  to  their  control,  and  necessarily  knowing  little, 
and  caring  leas,  about  its  circumstances  and  interests,  to  every  enact- 
ment that  might  proceed  from  a  body  of  men  resident  in  the  country 
for  whose  well-being  they  undertook  to  provide,  enjoying  all  the 
means  of  acquiring  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  objects  about  which 
they  ware  required  to  deliberate,  surrounded  by  those  whose  persons 
and  properties  were  to  be'  ejected  by  their  resolutions,  and,  at  least, 
debarred  by  no  physical  impossibility  from  receiving  immediate  com- 
munication of  the  sentiments  of  such  persons,  both  before  the  adop- 
tion of  a  new  law,  and  after  its  operation  had  been  tried  by  ex- 
perience. Surely  this  is  to  love  "  public  discussion  "  too  well,  for  it  is 
to  suppose  that  a  debate  in  a  thin  House  of  Commons,  supported  by 
half  a  dozen  members,  can  compensate  for  the  absence  of  the  other 
concomitants  of  useful  deliberation.  In  England,  the  freedom  of 
public  discussion  exists  to  an  invaluable,  though  indefinite  extent; 
hut  the  other  requisites,  knowledge  and  seal,  are  wanting  and  incom- 
municable :  in  this  country,  no  other  requisite  is  wanting  but  freedom 
of  discussion,  and  that  may  be  communicated,  and  cannot  be  long 
withheld  1  The  outrageous  passion  for  public  discussion,  which 
blinded  Sir  Francis  Macnaghten  to  the  importance  of  the  other  con- 
siderations which  ought  to  have  satisfied  him  that  this  country  is  the 
proper  seat  of  legislation  for  all  local  interests,  must  seem  the  more 
extraordinary,  when  the  reader  recollects  how  large  a  portion  of  that 
Messing  might  at  this  day  be  enjoyed  in  India,  but  for  an  illegal 
judgment  pronounced  by  himself!  Mad  not  hi*  abhorrence  of  free 
discussion  among  his  countrymen  in  India  led  him,  by  the  most  un- 
couth paths,  to  the  monstrous  conclusion,  that  the  denial  of  the  liberty 
of  unlicensed  printing  was  not  repugnant  to  the  law  of  England,  the 
authors  of  every  law,  and  every  measure  "framed  in  the  closet," 
would  have  been  impressed  with  a  conviction  that  it  was  destined  to 
undergo,  and  that  prudence,  therefore,  required  that  it  should  be 
calculated  to  sustain  the  ordeal  of  public  scrutiny. 

Among  the  questions  on  Hindoo  law,  which  are  left  open  to  the 
decision  of  forensic  authority,  are  the  rights  of  sisters  to  a  share  of 
the  estate,  upon  partition  among  co-heirs.  "  By  the  authority  of  one 
writer  on  the  funds,  large  or  small,  sisters  will  get  a  fourth  part  of 
them.  By  the  authority  of  another,  sisters  will  get  a  fourth  part, 
if  the  funds  be  small.    By  the  authority  of  a  third,  they  will  not 
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get  a  fourth  part,  but  be  provided  for  by  marriage,  if  the  funds  be 
targe.  But  bow  are  they  lo  fare  by  the  doctrine  of  the  Mitakthara  T 
By  it,  each  sister  is  to  receive  the  aliquot  part  of  a  defined  sum.  If 
the  number  of  sisters  shall  be  greater  than  the  number  of  parts,  some 
must  be  excluded  from  a  share ;  and  having  been  informed  that  each 
sister  shall  receive  &  fourth  part,  we  ought  to  have  been  told  which 
of  them  is  to  be  cut  out,  in  case  of  their  number  exceeding  four.  If 
five  are  to  divide,  each  cannot  possibly  have  a  fourth  part  of  the 
same  thing ;  and  yet,  without  limitation  of  number,  a  fourth  part  is 
the  proportion  to  be  given  to  each."  "  I  think  I  am  justified  in  having 
said,  that,  among  those  clashing  authorities,  the  sister's  is  a  claim, 
rather  than  a  right.  I  am  well  pleased  that  a  law  so  precarious  is 
not  prevalent  here  [i.  e.  in  the  province  of  Bengal],  It  is  more  for 
the  advantage  of  families  that  their  interests  should  be  committed  to 
the  pride  or  better  feelings  of  their  families,  than  that  they  should  be 
encouraged  to  struggle  through  discord  and  darkness  after  that  which 
may  prove  worthless  if  attained."  (p.  105.)  But  would  it  not  be 
better  to  promulgate  a  well-considered  law,  which  should  at  once 
put  an  end  to  all  "  discord  and  darkness  "  on  this  simple  question  ? 
How  many  years  may  elapse,  and  how  much  inconvenience  be  suf- 
fered, before  universal  acquiescence  can  be  obtained,  and  some  clear 
and  equitable  rule  sanctioned,  by  a  series  of  adjudications,  where  re- 
ports of  judicial  proceedings  are  so  seldom  published  ? 

Another  question,  involved  in  almost  equal  obscurity  and  confusion, 
is,  whether  a  Hindouh&a  the  same  right  to  dispose,  by  deed  or  by 
will,  of  his  ancestor ial  immoveable  property,  which  he  is  admitted  to 
possess  over  telf-acquired  moveable  property?  "The  question  at 
present,"  says  Sir  Francis,  "  is  greatly  perplexed ;  and  1  wish  it  were 
as  easy,  at  it  is  certainly  desirable,  to  extricate  it  from  difficulties)" 
(p.  293.)  This  question  involves  principles  of  the  utmost  importance 
to  the  moral  and  political  condition  of  a  people,  none  of  which,  how- 
ever, will  enter  into  the  consideration,  or  be  allowed  to  influence  the 
judgment,  of  those  judicial  authorities  to  whom,  according  to  Sir 
Francis  Macnaghten,  its  decision  belongs,  and  who  must  seek  only 
for  an  array  of  dicta  and  precedents.  He  foresees,  indeed,  that  its 
extrication  from  the  difficulties  with  which  it  is  now  beset,  will  be  of 
no  easy  accomplishment,  and  that  it  will  be  the  fruitful  mother  of 
many  briefs  and  much  self-acquired  property  to  the  brief-holders; 
yet  he  will  not  invoke  the  aid  of  the  legislature  in  accelerating  the 
desired  result.  It  may,  however,  be  observed  with  satisfaction,  that 
the  decisions  in  the  Supreme  Court  have  hitherto  affirmed  the  right 
of  unequal  distribution  of  property  of  whatever  description. 

In  England,  the  subdivision  of  property  is  counteracted  by  in- 
testacy, and  promoted  by  wills.  Among  Hindoos,  it  can  only  be 
counteracted  by  gifts  and  wills ;  and  among  Mohammedans,  by  gifts 
only.  The  unlimited  right  which  Hindoos  have  acquired  under  the 
decisions  ef  the  Supreme  Court,  to  dispose  of  ancestorial  immoveable 
property  by  will,  is  highly  valuable,  and  may  be  productive  of  im- 
portant consequences.     I  cannot  imagine  upon  what  ground**  Sir 
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Francis  Mncaaghten  apprehends,  or  rather  insists,  that  this  right 
would  be  overthrown,  if  the  opinion  of  some  pundits  should  prevail, 
that  delivery  qf  possession  is  requisite  to  the  validity  of  a  gift.  If 
that  doctrine  were  established,  he  says,  "  it  must  absolutely  abolish 
the  right  of  a  Hindoo  to  dispose  of  his  property  by  will."  (p.  295-6.) 
Ill  the  cue  of  a  gift,  it  is  neither  burdensome  nor  inconveniently 
restrictive,  to  require  that  delivery  of  possession  should  complete  the 
transaction ;  but  in  the  case  of  a  will,  such  a  condition  would  be 
incompatible  with  the  exercise  of  the  right. 

M.  B. 
Bengal,  August  1823. 


Though  we  have  not  yet  seen  Sir  Funds  Macnsghten's  work,  we  can  see 
by  hii  Com meutator,  at  least,  that  be  hu  totally  mistaken  the  question  as 
to  Hindoo  villi  and  deeds  of  gift.  The  fact  is,  as  stated  by  Sir  Thomas 
Strange,  (See  '  Oriental  Herald,1  Vol.  VII.  pp.  2U",  293,)  that  the  Hindoo  law 
(uncorrupted  by  British  lawyers)  '  knows  no  such  instrument  as  a  will,  or  any 
power  in  the  owner  of  property  so  to  dispose  of  it."  But  that  law  admits  of 
a  deed  of  gift,  tstfw  vivos,  of  the  possessor's  personal  property,  or  bis  own 
share  of  the  ancestral  property.  From  this  admitted  principle  legal  chicanery 
sis  deduced  the  right  of  making  posthumous  giflt  (falsely  en  called}  by  will ; 
and  that  not  only  to  the  estenl  of  the  testator's  own  share,  but  even  of  the  rest 
of  the  family  property.  Thus  (be  genuine  principle  of  the  Hindoo  law,  aa  to 
hereditary  succession,  is  totally  perverted.  Formerly  the  law  itself  determined 
bow  the  great  maas  of  property  should  descend  i  and  surely  it  accords  with  rea- 
son, that  a  matter,  on  which  depends  so  essentially  the  happiness  of  society, 
should  be  regulated  by  the  legislature,  rather  than  left  to  private  caprice 
or  the  dotage  of  age,  worked  upon  by  cozening  priests  and  flatterers  during 
tbe  imbecility  of  expiring  nature.  Now,  however,  the  superior  wisdom  of 
Britiih,  Judges  and  lawyers,  with  the  aid  of  their  faithful  pundits,  have  con- 
ferred on  India  the  blessings  of  this  latter  system,  by  sanctioning  the  manufac- 
turing of  Hindoo  wills.  Thus  all  the  property  of  the  country  is  exposed  to 
the  depredations  of  artful  Brahmins  besieging  the  sick-bed  of  the  weak  anil 
aged — pundits,  perjurers,  and  fabricators  of  fictitious  documents.  Millions 
and  million)  of  property  are  thus  dragged  yearly  into  the  courts:  hardly  a 
family  of  any  opulence  but  is  turn  asuuder  by  litigations  about  forged  and 
fraudulent  testaments  ;  the  whole  wealth  of  the  land  is  a  perpetual  prey  to 
fomenters  of  suits,  mooktarkarx,  wakeels,  or  European  attoroies  ;  and,  in 
short,  there  is  au  Inundation  uf  Iniquity,  from  this  source  alone,  worse  than 
all  ibe  plagues  of  Egypt.  This  system  began  in  fraud,  as  declared  by  Sir 
Thomas  Strange  ;  the  object  of  admitting  Hindoo  wills  at  first  being  to  bring 
the  property  of  the  Natives  into  the  bands  and  management  of  Europeans  ;  it  is 
carried  on  with  incessant  fraud  and  depredation  ou  these  unfortunate  people, 
tbe  toleration  of  which  is  a  disgrace  to  the  British  name.  Yet  our  Correspond- 
ent speaks  of  the  unlimited  power  of  will-making  as  "  highly  valuable  "  1 
Nothing  can  prove  more  forcibly  than  this  the  lamentable  want  of  free  discus- 
sion in  tbe  country  where  he  writes,  when  Englishmen  of  tbe  highest  talents 
{for  among  such  we  must  rank  him)  entertain  opinions  so  wide  of  the  truth, 
as  to  the  real  effects  of  our  system  or  rule  on  the  condition  of  the  people  of 
India.  But  it  arises  from  tbe  almost  total  want  or  intercourse  or  community 
of  feeling  between  the  governors  and  the  governed,  and  the  inuxxling  of  the 

Sress,  by  which,  if  free,  they  might,  be  mutually  instructed  regarding  their 
utiet  to  each  other.  Our  Correspondent  cannot  imagine  how  the  right  of 
will-making  would  be  overthrown  if  tbe  deli  t  try  of  possession  were  held  in- 
dispensable to  tba  validity  of  a  gift.     Tbe  reasons  are — 1st.  Because  persons 

•re  seldom  disposed  to  giva  away  their  property  as  long  as  they  can  eujey  it 
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tiiemselvM.  2d1y.  Because  posthumous  gifts,  now  allowed,  could  not  theu  be 
admitted.  3t)ly.  Because  the  act  of  giving  possesslou  during  life  being  a 
thing  u(  public  ootoriety,  would  leave  little  room  for  Irgal  chicanery  ;  so  that 
the  trade  asd  eraft  of  fabricating  wills,  mow  mi  wry  flouriahin  j,  Would  thou 
be  duue  away.  Tbe  strife -stirrers,  the  forgers  and  false  swearers,  the  w>- 
ketls— the  attornies,  the  pundits,  iu  abort,  the  whole  tribe  of  those  who  live 
uu  the  abjses  uf  tbe  law,  might  then  exclaim  with  Othello— 
"  farewell  \  our  occupation   i  gone." 


TMK    SA1LUK  S   DREAM. 

The  watch  was  set,  and  all  aloft 

Wai  trim  and  fair, — the  wind  was  free, 
The  stars  were  beaming  mild  and  toft 

As  wooing  the  too  fickle  sea. 
The  deepest  silence  reigned  around, 

All,  save  the  rippling  wave,  was  still, 
Which,  curling  oer  the  vait  profound, 

Cave  earnest  of  its  mighty  will. 
Secure,  the  hardy  tar  resigned 

To  welcome  sleep  his  heavy  eyes ; 
Nor  waa  the  slumbering  buy  behind, 

To  seise  a  moment  from  surprise. 
With  watchful  gaze  and  steady  hand 

Hie  steersman  tracked  the  silent  deep, 
And  Edwin  held  hia  brief  command*-* 

All  else  were  sunk  in  stillest  sleep. 
If  spirits  rule  our  destinies, 

tic  sympathies  hare  magic  power 
O'er  mortal  mysteries,  there  lies 

Strange  influence  in  such  an  hour. 
■   Uncertain  forms  in  though!  had  chased, 

And  still  in  tum  had  been  pursued 
O'er  Edwin's  mind,  as  slow  he  paced 

The  deck  in  meditative  mood. 
ilia  flratr-4ast  thought— to  her  was  gitta, 

His  Anna  who,  at  parting  prayed— 
«  From  dangers,  oh  1   preserve  him,  heaven!" 

And  her  heart's  secret  thus  betrayed  1 
Sudden,  came  floating  on  the  wind, 


And  thnnd'ring  peal  on  peal  was  there  1 
Yet,  "mid  the  elemental  strife, 

And  crash  from  mast  by  lightning  riven, 
These  accents  stayed  hia  ebbing  life — 

*  Front  danger,  oh  1  preserve  him,  heaven  I* 

~"    *         r  %  e  •  a 
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Voyage  through  the  Straits  of  Scio,  and  by  Lesbos,  or  Mytelene, 
to  the  Bay  of  Smyrna. 

On  the  evening  of  the  eleventh  of  August  we  entered  the  Straits 
of  Scio.  Towards  sun-set,  the  rocky  hills  that  towered  above  the 
■bore*  were  covered  with  a  light  grey  tint,  which  contrasted  beau- 
tifully with  Uw  strong  shades  of  the  clifis  and  precipices  below. 
Mid-way  towards  the  base  of  the  mountains  were  fertile  grounds,  ex- 
hibiting a  rich  profusion  of  verdure,  and  the  Taller  that  skirted  the 
edge  of  the  sea.  was  covered  with  charming  retreats,  embosomed  amid 
the  dark  foliage  of  luxuriant  vineyards  and  orange  groves.  It  would 
be  impossible  to  convey  an  accurate  idea  of  the  pleasure  with  which 
I  surveyed  this  rich  and  classic  scene.  It  surpassed  all  that  I  bad 
expected  or  conceived,  and  charmed  and  delighted  every  sense. 

From  the  entrance  of  the  Straits,  we  had  a  view  of  the  bay  between 
Samoa  and  Cape  Coulbe,  just  round  which  is  the  anient  Tetoa,  now 
called  Bod  run,  the  city  walls  of  which  were  four  miles  in  circuit, 
although  they  now  lie  in  ruins.  Independent  of  its  celebrity  in 
history,  it  is  rendered  sacred  by  the  birth  of  Anacreon.  It  once  con- 
tained a  superb  temple  of  Bacchus,  the  work  of  the  architect  Henno- 
genes,  though  Dallaway  describes  it  in  1795  as  being  a  vast  heap, 
overgrown  with  olive  and  vine  trees,  in  a  flat  enclosure,  thickly 
planted.  "  Amidst  the  pile,"  says  he,  "  sections  of  Ionic  pillars, 
Soled,  and  a  capital,  with  the  volutes  and  ivy  leaf  of  superior 
delicacy,  caught  our  attention;  there  are,  indeed,  many  proofs  of  its 
extent  and  magnificence,  but  its  dilapidation  was  of  so  remote  an 
era,  that  they  are  mostly  broken  and  decayed."  Polwhele  thus 
apostrophises  it: 

See  the  sad  types  of  festal  pleasure  Sown, 
Dim  flowering  olives  dew  the  Teian  fane; 

And  canker'd  vines,  around  each  pUWd  stone 
Aspiring,  its  Ionic  base  distain  : 
Yes  I  hoar  Anacreon  1  where  thy  joyous  train 

Their  ruby  cups  to  thrilling  music  quaffM, 
Thy  sacred  plant  obtrude*  an  idle  chain, 

To  clasp,  poor  parasite,  the  dripping  shaft ; 

And  green  oblivion  glooms  where  Love  and  Bacchus  laugh'd. 

Grecian  Prospects. 

Being  on  deck  at  sun-rise  on  the  following  morning,  I  had  an  op- 
portunity of  observing  the  surrounding  scenery  of  the  island  of  Scio, 
and  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  under  all  the  varied  hoes  and  shades 
which  it  presents  at  different  altitude*  of  the  sun,  and  found  them  all 
rich  and  beautiful.    We  had  advanced  farther  up  the  Straits  during 
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the  night,  and  possessed  a  more  extended  view,  both  of  the  opposite 
shores  and  of  the  island  itself,  while  the  light  winds  and  slow  progress 
of  oar  vessel  prolonged  our  enjoyment  of  the  view. 

Id  examining  the  few  historical  records  that  a  confined  marine 
library  afforded,  I  found  the  erudite  and  entertaining  Dallaway  bad 
concentrated  all  the  testimonies  of  antient  authors  respecting  the  former 
state  of  Scio,  and,  having  visited  the  island  himself,  bad  profited  by 
so  favourable  an  opportunity  to  give  a  sketch  of  its  more  modern  con- 
dition, which  he  has  executed  so  ably  as  to  furnish  a  sufficient  excuse 
for  transcribing  the  most  material  parts. 

The  antient  Chios,  or  Scio,  (according  to  this  anthority,)  retains 
more  of  its  former  prosperity  than  any  island  in  the  iEgean  Sea.  The 
.fertility  and  beauty  which  they  discovered,  invited  the  Ionian  states 
to  establish  a  colony  more  than  a  thousand  years  before  Christ,  which 
soon  attained  to  a  degree  of  political  consequence  as  the  allies  or 
subjects  of  the  continental  cities  of  Greece.  A  fleet  constantly  pre- 
pared for  action,  and  the  maritime  genias  of  the  people,  gave  them 
the  command  of  the  J£gean  Sea.  Historians  record  very  frequent 
changes  in  their  subjection  or  alliances,  the  result  sometimes  of  neces- 
sity, but  mora  frequently  of  choice.  Their  most  antient  friends  were 
the  Spartans,  whom  they  deserted  for  the  Athenians,  but  during  the 
Peloponnessian  war  they  again  revolted  to  the  Lacedemonians.  After 
a  failure  in  the  first  attack  by  Chares,  the  Athenians  indulged  the 
resentment  of  conquerors,  and  levelled  the  new  walls  of  their  city  with 
the  ground. 

The  kings  of  Pergamoi,  Eumenes,  and  Attains,  appear  to  have 
become  possessed  of  Chios  either  by  conquest  or  by  cession ;  and  the 
Chians,  as  allies  of  the  Roman  people  in  the  battle  of  the  Romans 
with  the  GoJatians  under  Cneiua  Marietta  Vulso,  were  rewarded  by 
a  declaration  of  their  freedom,  with  the  protection  of  their  former 
masters. 

Upon  the  extinction  of  the  Attatian  kings,  they  were  attached  to 
the  Roman  territory,  and,  when  the  empire  was  divided ,  they  remained 
subject,  until  the  reign  of  Manuel  Comnenua.  In  the  partition  of  the 
Eastern  empire  in  1204,  by  the  French  and  Venetians,  Chios  was 
allotted  to  the  Byzantine  throne,  and  afterwards  granted  to  the 
Genoese,  by  Michael  Paleologus,  in  remuneration  of '  assistance 
against  the  Latins. 

In  the  reign  of  Amurat,  or  Morad  the  third,  in  1575,  it  was  trea- 
cherously taken  by  Piali  Pasha,  after  having  been  held  by  the  Genoese 
nearly  two  centuries  and  a  half. 

After  a  calamitous  siege  in  1694,  the  city  and  island  were  regained 
by  the  Venetians,  who  were  betrayed  by  the  Greeks  during  the  inve- 
terate quarrel  with  those  of  the  Latin  church,  but  their  possesion  was 
of  short  duration,  for,  in  1696,  Mezzomorto,  the  African  renegade,  a 
celebrated  Admiral,  invested  the  island  with  success,  and  it  was 
again  added  to  the  Ottoman  empire,  with  whom  it  at  present 
remains. 

The  island  is  computed,  aa  nearly  as  the  extreme  irregularity  of 
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the  coast  will  admit  of  ascertaining,  to  be  about  130  miles  in  cir- 
cumference. It  ii  intersected  by  mountain*  of  volcanic  shape  km) 
structure,  distinguished  by  the  autieuts  as  the  Phannan  and  Pells- 
nasan;  the  latter  is  in  the  district  of  Arrisia,  famed  for  the  produce  of 
wine,  so  much  esteemed  at  Home  in  its  roost  luxurious  day»,  for  its 
cost  and  exquisite  flavour.  Pliny  relates  that  Greek  wiue  was  pro- 
hibited in  Rome,  A.  U.  C.  675,  by  a  sumptuary  law  ;  and  Vans,  says, 
that  Lucius  Lucullus,  when  young,  did  not  remember  it  to  have  bees 
served  more  than  once  at  the  most  costly  feasts.  Upon  bis  return 
from  Asia,  be  brought  with  him  a  thousand  gallons,  C.  Censius, 
the  praetor,  had  Chian  wine  first  given  to  him  by  a  physician,  as  a 
cordial,  Csesar,  in  one  of  his  triumphal  suppers,  distributed  about 
a  hundred  gallons,  which  was  considered  as  an  instance  of  extreme 
profuseaesa,  nor  was  it  until  the  seventh  century  after  the  buildiog 
of  that  city,  that  it  became  common  in  the  houses  of  the  most  affluent, 
"  We  tasted  some  of  it,"  says  Dallaway,  "  which  did  not  disparage 
|ts  antient  fame."  It  has  a  flavour  similar  to  that  of  Monte  Fiascone, 
and  is  called,  by  way  of  excellence,  the  wine  of  Homer. 

The  honour  of  giving  birth  to  that  divine  bard  is  claimed  by  the 
Cbiaos  with  honourable  avidity,  and  they  are  allowed  to  have  urged 
a  greater  number  of  circumstances  than  their  competitors,  in  support  of 
their  claim.  A  family  of  bis  descendants  were  called  Honteridtd ; 
and,  as  if  the  art  of  poesy  were  hereditary,  they  produced  Partheuiua, 
of  no  trivial  name  amongst  poets,  Leo  Allatius  cites  many  authors 
to  prove  Homer  a  native  of  this  island,  and  upon  more  accumulated 
evidence  decides  on  that  circumstance  as  a,  fact.  But  bia  own  con- 
fession may  be  more  satisfactory  in  his  hymn  to  Apollo ;  for  his  inha- 
biting Chios  may  convey  a  certain  degree  of  proof  that  he  was  born 
there.  Ion,  an  elegiac  and  tragic  poet  of  the  age  of  Eschylus  and 
Sophocles,  was  also  a  native  of  Chios. 

Venus  was  the  divinity  to  whom  the  highest  honours  were  paid  is 
this  island  ;  her  temple  was  uncommonly  splendid,  and  the  females 
devoted  to  her  service  not  leas  beautiful  than  numerous.  The  educv 
tion  of  the  sex  was  equally  hardy  with  that  of  the  young  men,  audi 
in  the  public  gymnastic  exercises  they  contended'  with  each  other 
unincumbered  by  dress.  Notwithstanding  this  exhibition  of  rigid 
discipline,  the  natives  were  addicted  to  the  moat  effeminate  luxuries  | 
and  it  is  said,  to  their  eternal  reproach,  that  they  were  the  first,  in 
Greece  who  used  slaves.  The  Epicurean  philosophy  was  very  success- 
fully recommended  by  Metrodua,  and  enforced  by  the  example  of  his 
practice.  His  definition  of  happiness  is  succinct  and  plausible-rr 
i*  a  sound  constitution,  and  a  security  of  its  continuance." 

Whatever  might  have  been  the  remains  of  antient  architecture,  no 
traces  are  now  to  be  discovered  ;  all  have  yielded  to  time,  or  mora 
probably  to  the  more  effectual  destruction  of  misguided  seal  or 
appropriation. 

.  The  city  of  Chios  appears  to  have  been  at  the  most  distant  period 
of  considerable  extent  and  beauty.  Modern  Scio,  as  it  is  now  called, 
u  esteemed  the  handsomest  town  in  the  Archipelagoj  and  from  its 
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Italian  marten  has  derived  much  of  the  European  accommodation. 
In  beating  to  windward  we  stood  within  half  a  mile  of  it,  from  which 
distance  it  presented  a  tine  appearance,  more  particularly  the  southern 
part  of  the  town,  in  which  are  several  Turkish  mosques,  whose  cir- 
cular domes,  and  slender  minarets,  just  discernible  above  the  deep 
woods  with  which  they  were  surrounded,  gave  an  air  of  novelty  to, 
the  scene.  The  port  is  extensive,  but  has  neither  deep  water  nor  good 
shelter,  being  formed  by  a  low  mole,  and  a  rock,  on  which  are  two 
lights. 

The  population  of  Greeks  is  computed  at  above  150,000,  while 
that  of  the  Turks  does  not  complete  a  fortieth  part.  Yet  such  is  their 
want  of  vigour  and  unanimity,  and  their  habitual  terror  of  the  Turkish 
name,  that  they  patiently  bear  their  burdens,  while  the  Greeks  of  the 
Other  islands  evince  so  strong  a  desire  to  avenge  their  wrongs  on  their 
oppressors.  It  is  true  that  the  vicinity  of  Scio  to  the  Turkish  territory, 
and  the  presence  of  a  Turkish  garrison,  may  make  it  prudent  to  con- 
ceal desires  which,  for  want  of  a  leader,  they  cannot  safely  accom- 
plish. This  numerous  population  is  maintained  by  the  produce  of  the 
soil,  and  by  the  manufacture  of  silk  and  cotton  stuffs. 

Almost  the  whole  of  those  parts  of  the  island  in  which  cultivation 
is  at  all  practicable  is  said  to  be  like  a  garden.  Among  the  chief  of 
their  productions  are  those  of  corn,  wine  and  fruits,  gum-mastic,  silk, 
and  honey,  which  last  is  found  in  great  quantities  in  the  rocks  on  the 
sooth  side  of  the  island,  and  may  vie  with  that  of  Hybla  or  Hymettus. 

In  recounting  those  bounties  of  nature,  the  singulsr  beauty  of  the 
female  inhabitants  must  not  be  omitted.  "  As  we  walked  through  the 
town,"  says  Dallaway,  "  on  a  Sunday  evening,  the  streets  were  filled 
with  women,  dancing,  or  sitting  at  their  doors  in  groupes,  dressed  in 
the  fashion  of  the  island,  which  it  scrupulously  confined  to  the  natives. 
The  girls  have  most  brilliant  complexions,  with  features  regular  and 
delicate,  but  one  style  of  countenance  prevails.  When  without  a 
veil,  the  head  is  covered  by  a  close  coif,  confining  the  hair,  excepting 
a  few  locks  round  their  face,  which  are  curled,  and  bathed  in  perfumed 
qil.  The  ringlets,  which  are  so  elegantly  disposed  round  the  sweet 
countenances  of  these  fair  Chiotes,  are  such  as  Milton  describes  by 
'  hyaciuthine  locks,'  crisped  and  curled  like  the  blossoms  of  that 
flower ;  and  although  no  dress  more  unbecoming  than  that  which 
envelopes  thoir  shapes  could  have  been  imagined,  yet  their  faces  make 
ample  amends,  with  eyes  varying  with  infinite  expression  from  softness 
to  vivacity.  AH  the  arts  of  antieot  Greece  have  declined  in  au 
extreme  proportion,  nor  should  we  wonder  that  if  the  superiority  of 
beauty  be  unimpaired,  the  art  of  adorning  the  person  be  almost  lost. 
Yet  the  air  of  the  veil,  the  ceinture,  and  the  sandals,  afford  us  occa- 
sionally some  slight  glimpse  of  that  exquisite  grace  which  pervades 
the  drapery  of  antieot  sculpture." — Dallaway' a  Constantinople. 

About  a  mile  from  the  town  is  a  cave  denominated  "Homer's 
School,"  conjectured  by  some  to  have  been  a  fane  of  Cybele,  and, 
by  others,  the  oracular  theatre  of  the  Erythrean  Sibyl. 
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As  ft  proof  of  the  salubrity  of  the  climate,  longevity  is  common. 
Among  other  instances,  Dallaway  mentions  his  being  accosted  at  a 
fountain,  by  a  venerable  old  man,  who  said  that  he  was  120  years 
old,  and  that  he  had  a  son  now  living  who  was  eighty,  at  which  age 
he  again  became  &  father.  Me  acknowledged  that  there  were  many 
older  men  in  Scio ;  but  none  like  himself  who  had  been  preferred,  as 
he  could  boast  to  have  lately  been,  by  a  girl  of  twenty  to  a  rival  of 
her  own  age  1 

At  noon,  we  were  opposite  to  Chesbme',  the  antiect  Cyssus,  in 
which  port  the  fleet  of  Autiochus  was  defeated  by  the  Romans.  The 
town  covers  a  shelving  ridge  to  the  sea,  with  the  fortress  in  the  centre, 
of  an  oblong  shape,  consisting  of  double  walls  and  a  deep  fosse,  and 
enclosing  several  houses,  and  a  mosque.  Its  apparent  antiquity  is  not 
higher  than  when  the  port  was  in  possession  of  the  Genoese.  Since 
1770,  memorable  for  the  destruction  of  the  Turkish  fleet  by  the 
Russians,  the  greater  part  of  the  town  has  been  rebuilt,  having  at 
that  time  suffered  from  the  conflagration  occasioned  by  the  burning  of 
the  Turkish  ships  of  war. 

Erythrm,  famous  for  a  sybil,  and  Mount  Mimas,  on  the  summit  of 
which  Anaxagoras  built  an  observatory,  were  a  few  miles  to  the  north. 
The  Erythraean  sybil,  and  the  sybil  of  Cumss  in  Italy,  were  the  same. 
Her  oracular  communications  were  placed  by  Tarquin  in  the  capital, 
and  burnt  by  accident,  during  the  war  of  Marius  and  Sylla;  and  it  is 
said  that  the  Emperor  Augustus  deputed  three  ambassadors  to  Erythne, 
to  procure  a  genuine  transcription,  but  they  collected  only  mysterious 
verses,  known  universally  by  oral  tradition. 

-  Towards  evening  the  wind  increased  considerably,  and  during  the 
night  it  blew  in  heavy  squalls,  obliging  us  to  close  reef  the  topsails, 
notwithstanding  which  we  sprung  our  fore  top  mast,  split  several  sails, 
and  carried  away  some  of  our  rigging.  The  whole  night  was  indeed 
a  scene  of  great  bustle  and  anxiety,  the  narrowness  of  the  passage 
obliging  ail  hands  to  be  on  deck,  to  work  the  vessel  through  its 
difficulties. 

The  morning  of  the  14th  was  boisterous,  but  the  weather  moderated, 
and  the  wind  became  more  favourable  towards  noon,  enabling  us  to 
clear  the  Straits  of  Scio  and  approach  the  island  of  Myteiene,  which 
lies  opposite  to  the  western  entrance  of  the  great  Bay  of  Smyrna, 
into  which  we  were  bound.  The  appearance  of  the  mountains  in  the 
distance  was  imposing,  and  the  varied  scenery  of  the  coast,  as  we 
approached  nearer  to  the  shore,  full  of  interest  and  beauty. 

It  is  uncertain  when  the  name  of  this  island  was  changed  from 
Lesbos  to  Myteiene.  Eustathius  mentions  that  there  were  five  cities 
existing  in  his  time,  and  that  the  island  had  been  lately  called  My- 
teiene, as  it  had  antiently  been  Lesbos. 

.  The  climate  of  this  island  has  obtained  from  the  antients  ao  com* 
mon  degree  of  praise.  Its  effect  on  the  productions  of  nature  are  pe- 
culiarly genial.  Hippocrates,  the  great  father  of  physic,  commends 
it  as  very  superior,  and  Gillies,  in  his  '  History  of  Greece,'  observes, 
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that  Demetrius  of  Phalera  accounts  for  the  singular  degree  of  poetic 
nine  Mytelene  has  enjoyed,  from  its  invigorating  influence  on  the 
imagination. 
'  Terpander,  Alcseus,  and  Sappho,  tlie  former  by  his  mechanic  im- 
provement of  the  Grecian  lyre,  by  the  addition  of  three  strings  to 
four,  and  the  others  by  inventing  new  rythms  and  improving  the 
melody  of  former  versifications,  have  immortalized  their  names.  The 
spirited  rhapsodies  of  Alcsgus  are  lost  to  us.  The  exquisite  poems  of 
Sappho,  her  *  Hymn  to  Venus,'  and  that  of '  Sixteen  Lines  to  Erinna,' 
were  rescued  from  oblivion  by  Longinus  and  Dionysius  of  Halicar- 
nasaus;  Terpander  flourished  about  a  century  after  Homer,  and 
Sappho  lived  about  610  years  before  Christ. 

Pinkerton  mentions  that  the  Lesbians  excelled  in  female  portraits 
on  their  coins,  especially  of  Sappho. 

Dallaway  observes,  tbat  Horace  was  the  first  who  adapted  the 
measures  they  had  invented  to  the  Roman  muse.  It  is  a  matter  of 
curiosity,  not  easy  to  be  ascertained,  how  far  Horace  translated, 
paraphrased,  or  only  imitated,  the  works  of  Alcmus  and  Sappho,  cer- 
tainly existing  at  Rome  in  his  time.  It  is  to  be  wished  be  had  given 
us  either  a  paraphrase  or  translation  of  the  celebrated  morceau  of 
Sappho— Catullus  has  failed — Philips  has  been  more  happy — and 
perhaps  since  equalled  by  tbe  poet,  Mason. 

The  soil  of  Mytelene  ia  extremely  congenial  to  the  cultivation  of 
the  vine.  That  which  was  so  much  esteemed  by  the  Romans  would 
preserve  its  quality,  if  the  inhabitants  were  more  industrious  in  culti- 
vation, and  more  careful  in  making  and  keeping  it  This  defect  ia 
owing  to  the  residence  of  the  Turks,  who  are  scandalized  by  the 
quantity  taken  to  excess  by  the  Greeks ;  for,  in  this  island,  there  are 
more  resident  Turks  than  in  any  other  island  of  the  Archipelago, 
(Candia  excepted,)  and  their  manners  have  long  since  pervaded  the 
whole  of  the  inhabitants. 

Several  travellers  have  dwelt  with  much  pleasure  on  the  luxuriant 
scenery  and  delightful  views  of  tbe  island ;  and  Polwhele,  in  allusion 
to  it,  says: 

Rich  in  the  brilliance  of  the  balmiest  light, 

These  scenes  repose.    I  saw  the  myrtle  glow, 
The  arbutus  in  bloom  and  fruitage  bright, 
The  glittering  bay,  the  mulberry's  silky  flow  I 
I  felt  but  erst-delicious  from  below 
The  sea  breeze,  as  it  curl'd  the  crystal  springs  j 

But  shrubs  may  blush, and  noon-tide  zephyrs  blow, 
In  vain  voluptuous  while  no  Sappho  sings, 
Nor,  by  the  landscape  moved,  jUcctui  fires  the  strings ! — 

a  description  that  appears  warranted  by  the  testimonies  of  all  who 
have  visited  this  delightful  island. 

Lesbos  has  been  the  asylum  of  tbe  unfortunate.  The  wife  of 
Pompey,  flying  from  Ceeaar,  was,  according  to  Lucian,  there  hospita- 
bly received  and  protected.    Irene,  the  Empress  of  Leo  IV.,  in  802, 
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banished  by  the  ungrateful  Nicephorus,  who  supplanted  bet,  Mod 
denied  her  a  suitable  maintenance,  fled  to  this  island,  and  tor  eene 
years  earned  the  support  of  the  day  by  the  labours  of  ber-  distaff. 

In  1462,  the  Greeks,  thinking  the  loss  of  the  city  of  Constanti- 
nople inevitable,  escaped,  with  more  prudence  Ann  bravery,  in  great 
number*  to  Myteteae,  and  afterwards  dispersed  themselves  in  the 
Morea  and  the  islands  of  the  Archipelago.  When  all  wan  lost, 
Leonardus  Chiensis,  the  familiar  priest  of  the  ill- fated  but  valiant 
Constandne  Paleologus,  availed  himself  of  this  .place  of  general 
refuge,  and  was  made  Bishop  of  the  See.  Gibbon,  in  his  '  Roma* 
History,'  alludes  to  a  curious  account  of  the  siege,  given  as  a  jour- 
nal, and  written  on  the  occurrences  of  each  day,  by  this  Bishop.  It 
was  first  printed  at  Nuremburg  in  1544,  in  twenty  quarto  leaves, 
(though  composed  August  15,  1453,)  under  the  title  *  Leonard* 
Ckientu  Higtorin  Contttmtinopoleot  expttgoaln  a  Tareo,'  and  is 
said  to  be  an  interesting  work. 

Very  antiently  the  Lesbian  women  had  a  singular  contest,  that  for 
beauty,  which  «u  publicly  adjudged,  and  the  prize  given  in  the 
Temple  of  Juno.     Young  men  of  the  island  were  cbesen  to  decide. 

Pittacuf,  who  wa*  one  of  the  seven  whom  Greece  acknowledged  sa 
sages,  and  humanity  as  benefactors,  was  the  legislator  of  Leeboe,  and 
the  founder  of  its  republic,  which  soon  yielded  to  more  powerful 
states. 

According  to  Thucydidee,  in  the  fourth  year  of  the  Peloponneaiau 
war,  Lesbos  revolted  from  the  alliance  of  the  Athenians,  but  it  was 
completely  reduced  in  427  before  Christ,  or  the  following  year. 
Xenophon,  and  Diodorua  Siculus,  both  mention  that  in  the  26th  year 
of  that  war,  Callicratidee,  the  Spartan,  besieged  Mytelene,  but  was 
totally  defeated  in  a  naval  engagement  near  the  islands  Arginusag, 
where  he  lost  his  life ;  and  we  have  the  authority  of  Gibbon  that  for 
some  time  it  continued  tributary  to  the  Athenians,  but  afterwards,  by 
choice,  to  the  Lacedemonians. 

When  it  became  subject  to  Rome,  history  is  silent  aa  to  any  me- 
morable transaction.  As  a  part  of  the  empire  divided  between  the 
French  and  Venetians,  it  was  taken  from  the  latter  by  John  Ducaa 
Vataces  in  1230,  and  in  1332  by  Androoicus  Fateolngus,  after  a 
second  conquest  by  them.  Having  been  ceded  by  the  Etnperor  Kalo 
Johannes  to  Domenico  Catalusi,  a  Genoese,  for  services  against  his 
father-in-law,  John  Catacuzene,  the  Turks,  under  Solyman  I.,  took  it 
from  Francis  Catalusi,  his  descendant.  Mytelene,  the  metropolis,  was 
besieged  by  Ursato,  a  Venetian  General,  who  was  forced  to  raise  the 
siege  with  the  loss  of  5000  men ;  and  the  French  and  Venetians  in 
1502  invested  it  wit'iout  effect.  It  was  the  first  island  of  the  Archi- 
pelago of  which  the  Turks  had  gained  the  certain  and  secure  pos' 
session. 

Beside  being  celebrated  as  the  birth-place  of  Terpander,  Alcssua, 
and  Sappho,  Mytelene  produced  also,  in  more  modern  times,  the  ce- 
lebrated Khair'-etl-Deen,  or  Barbarossa,  the  notorious  corsair,  after- 
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wards  Cupudan  Pasha  of  Solytnan  I.,  la  the  sixteenth  century.  He 
took  the  city  of  Tunis,  and  expelled  the  Venetians  from  the  Korea. 
His  great  antagonist, .  Andrea  Doria,  the  Genoese  Admiral,  after 
various  success,  was  at  length  totally  defeated  by  him.  He  died  in 
the  city  of  Constantinople  in  1544,  and  was  buried  in  the  village  of 
Beshu-tash,  on  the  Bosphorus,  where  his  turbeh,  or  sepulchral  chapel, 
Is  still  shown  with  great  veneration  by  the  Turks.  The  British 
drama  founded  on  bis  history  is  well  known. 

It  ii  almost  impossible  to  describe  correctly  the  pleasing  sensation* 
excited  by  a  view  of  classic  ground ,  when  every  circumstance  of  time 
and  place  is  favourable  to  contemplation,  and  a  recurrence  to  the 
scenes  and  events  which  have  rendered  it  renowned  In  history.  Yet) 
in  sailing  through  the  Archipelago,  one's  heart  almost  bleeds  to  wit' 
sees  the  contrasted  state  of  poverty,  oppression,  and  wretchedness, 
which  now  reigns  where  liberty  and  plenty  once  flourished.  The 
maritime  poet.  Falconer,  with  all  that  warmth  of  feeling  which 
pervades  his  noting  could  not  avoid  a  digression  to  lament  the  wretched 

What  pals  distress  afflicts  those  wretched  isles  I 
There  Hope  ne'er  dawns,  and  Pleasure  never  smiles  j 
The  vassal  wretch  obsequious  drags  bis  chain, 
And  bears  his  famish'd  babes  lament  in  vain — 
These  eyes  have  seen  the  dull  reluctant  soil 
A  seventh  year  seem  the  weary  labourer's  toil. 
No  blooming  Venus,  on  the  desert  shore, 
Now  views  with  triumph  captive  gods  adore ; 
No  lovely  Helens  now,  with  filial  charms, 
Call  forth  th'  avenging  chiefe  of  Greece  to  arms. 
No  lair  Penelopes  enchant  the  eye, 
For  whom  contending  kings  are  proud  to  die. 
Here  sullen  Beauty  sheds  a  twilight  ray, 
While  Sorrow  bids  her  vernal  bloom  decay  I 
Those  charms,  so  long  renowned  in  classic  strains, 
Had  dimly  shone  on  Albion's  happier  plains  ! 

Shipwreck,  Canto  1. 
1  ardently  wished,  however,  to  turn  from  this  sombre  view  of  the 
picture,  and  to  indulge  the  train  of  pleasing  ideas  which  its  classic  re- 
collections had  excited  :  deeming  it  unwise  tn  dwell  on  painful  emo- 
tions, unless  their  indulgence  could  bo  considered  conducive  to  soma 
evidently  beneficial  purpose.      On  the  present  occasion,  however,  the 
calm  that  prevailed,  and  the  brilliancy  of  the  Grecian  heavens,  were 
favourable  to  the  highest  degree  of  imaginative  enjoyment : — 
My  heart  was  full  of  Fancy's  dream, 
And,  as  I  watch'd  the  playful  stream, 
Entangling  in  its  net  of  smiles 
So  fair  a  group  of  elfin  isles, 
I  thought  the  midnight  scenery  there 

Was  lighted  by  a  Letbia*  sky, 

Atid  that  I  breathed  the  balmy  air 

Yet  warm  with  Sappho'i 
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Until  the  downy  hand  of  rest 
Her  signet  on  my  eyes  impress, 
Yet  even  then  the  blissful  spell, 
'        "':r  my  fancy  fell! 


At  noon  of  the  15th  we  were  becalmed  off  Cape  Carabouma, 
which  forms  the  southern  entrance  to  the  Golf  of  Smyrna,  when  a 
light  breeze  springing  up  in  the -afternoon,  we  crowded  all  sail,  and 
aaw  Long  Island  at  sun-set.  Our  pilot,  however,  steering  too  far 
southerly  entangled  himself  between  Long  Island  and  the  south- 
western main,  where  we  beat  about  the  whole  of  the  night,  in  a  pas- 
sage not  more  than  a  mile  in  width,  and  that  obstructed  by  many 
dangerous  rocks.    - 

Successive  intervals  of  calms  and  squalls,  and  those  too  from  an 
unfavourable  quarter,  prevented  our  making  any  progress  throughout 
the  whole  of  the  16th,  though  all  hands  were  employed  tacking  every 
hour,  and  attending  the  sails. 

At  day-light  on  the  17th,  we  embraced  the  favourable  breeze  that 
blew,  and  weathering  the  south-point  of  Long  Island,  bore  away  for 
Smyrna,  where  we  anchored  about  noon  in  nine  fathoms  water,  close 
to  this  magnificent  and  imposing  maritime  city  of  Turkey,  surrounded 
by  ships  of  every  flag  and  nation  in  Europe,  Africa,  and  America. 


OFFICERING  THB   NEW  BENGAL   REGIMENTS, 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Oriental  Herald. 

Sir, — The  operation  of  officering  the  six  new  extra  regiments  of 
the  line,  ordered  in  General  Orders,  of  13th  May  1825,  bas  necessarily 
promoted  many  officers  to  the  regimental  rank  of  captain,  years 
junior  to  those  now  entitled  to  the  brevet  rank  in  the  army,  continuing 
(as  it  should  have  done)  27th  April  1825  with  the  first  class  of  the 
year  1809;  and  unless  the  Honourable  Court  of  Directors  are  gra- 
ciously pleased  to  grant  this  boon  to  very  many  of  their  older  officers 
in  the  several  Memorials  of  the  year  1824  before  the  Court,  praying 
for  favourable  consideration,  the  army-list  of  the  Bengal  Presidency 
will  exhibit  cadets  of  the  seasons  of  1813,  1817,  and  1818,  promoted 
to  regimental  captains  long  before  those  of  the  standing  of  the  year 
1809 ;  consequently,  those  not  promoted  by  this  increase  will  lose 
their  entire  rank  in  the  army  for  ever  and  ever;  and  dismissal  from 
the  service  could  not  be  more  ruinous  to  those  unfortunate  individuals, 
both  in  future  prospect  in  the  service,  and  retirement  in  old  age. 

The  brevet  rank  was  always  understood  to  prevent  supercession  as 
much  as  possible.  The  brevet  rank  would  save  many  of  these  offi- 
cers, and  give  them  their  standing  in  future  augmentations. — I  am, 
Sir,  yours, 

Okb  of  1809. 
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LABOURS   OF  THE  ASIATIC   SOCIETY  OF   PARIS. 
Seventh  imd  latt  Article. 

In  concluding  our  analysis  of  the  original  papers  contained  in  the 
volumes  of  the  '  Journal  Asiatique,'  already  published,  we  proceed 
to  notice  the  papers  connected  with  various  portions  of  the  Turkish 
Empire.  These  complete  the  series  of  able  and  interesting  articles 
.contained  in  that  work,  with  the  exception  only  of  two  notices  on  the 
state  of  modern  Hebrew  literature,  as  cultivated  by  the  Jews  of  France 
and  Germany,  whose  productions  have  no  connexion  with  Asia,  be- 
yond the  language  in  which  they  are  written. 

Armenian  literature  can  scarcely  be  considered  as  an  object  of 
any  great  or  general  interest;  for,  although  individuals  of  the  singu- 
larly enterprising  race  to  which  it  belongs  are  scattered  over  every 
quarter  of  the  globe,  penetrating,  like  their  industrious  rivals  the  Jews, 
into  the  remotest  regions  to  which  commerce  has  been  extended,  still 
their  language  is  no  where  the  medium  of  communication,  except 
among  themselves,  and  in  the  enslaved  and  degraded  country  from 
which  they  derive  their  origin;  while  the  meagre  relics  which  they 
possess  of  the  literature  of  former  ages,  are  barely  sufficient  to  reward 
the  philologist  or  the  historian  for  the  labour  of  acquiring  the  scanty 
information  which  they  convey.  Four  papers,  however,  connected 
with  this  barren  topic,  have  been  admitted  into  the  'Journal 
Asiatique.'  Two  of  these  constitute  one  side  of  a  controversy  relative 
to  the  merits  of  a  Grammar,  lately  published  at  Paris  by  M.  Cirbied, 
the  Armenian  Professor  of  die  Royal  College,  whom  M.  Zohrab,  also 
an  Armenian,  and  a  man  of  considerable  literary  attainments,  declares 
to  possess  hardly  a  school-boy's  knowledge  of  the  language  which  he 
professes  to  teach.  Into  the  details  of  this  controversy,  we  have 
neither  space  nor  inclination  to  enter  ;  and,  with  regard  to  its  merits, 
we  shaH  merely  observe,  that  the  conductors  of  the  <  Journal,'  (or  rather 
H.Saint  Martin,  acting  as  their  representative,)  appear  fully  to  concur 
in  the  propriety  of  the  sentiments  expressed  by  M.  Zohrab. 

The  other  articles  are  from  the  pen  of  M.  Saint  Martin  himself, 
and  consist  of  a  '  Notice  on  the  Life  and  Writings  of  Moses  of  Cho- 
rene,  the  Armenian  Historian,'  and  an  '  Analysis  of  an  Armenian 
Tragedy,'  represented  at  Leopol,  in  Poland,  in  the  year  1668.  In 
the  former  of  these  papers,  we  are  presented  with  the  biography  of  the 
only  writer  of  extensive  celebrity  of  whom  his  country  can  boast. 
Moses  of  Chorene  was  born  toward  the  conclusion  of  the  fourth  cen- 
tury, and  early  attached  himself  to  the  then  Patriarch,  Zahag,  a 
worthy  descendant  of  Saint  Gregory,  who,  in  conjunction  with 
Mesrob,  (a  personage  of  great  importance  in  the  annals  of  Armenia, 
as  the  inventor  of  the  system  of  letters  now  in  use,  which  quickly 
superseded  the  foreign  and  insufficient  alphabets  previously  employed,) 
endeavoured  to  excite  among  his  countrymen  a  taste  for  Greek  lite- 
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ratine,  in  order  to  strengthen  their  belief  in  the  doctrines  of  the 
Christian  faith.  With  this  view,  several  mission*  were  tent  into 
different  nuts  of  the  Roman  empire,  for  the  double  purpose  of  studying; 
the  Greek  language  and  collecting  rare  and  useful  manuscripts, 
which  it  was  proposed  afterwards  to  translate  into  the  Armenian, 
written  in  the  new  and  national  character.  Of  one  of  these  missions, 
despatched  to  Alexandria,  as  the  principal  school  then  existing7  in 
the  world,  our  author  formed  a  part  His  stay  in  that  city,  and  his 
Subsequent  visits  to  Rome,  Athens  and  Constantinople,  appear  to 
have  occupied  several  rears,  and  he  returned  to  his  own  country 
about  the  year  442,  Imbued  with  a  profound  knowledge  of  Greek, 
and  bringing  With  him  a  rich  collection  of  M88.  From  this  period, 
during  the  entire  remainder  of  his  life,  which  his  countryman,  Thomas 
Ardzrouni,  somewhat  unconscionably  prolongs  to  120  years,  he  waa 
incessantly  occupied  with  those  literary  compositions,  translations, 
and  compilations,  which  have  justly  placed  him  at  the  head  of  the 
clastic  authors  of  his  country.  His  principal  work  is  the  '  History  of 
Armenia,'  divided  into  three  books,  the  first  of  which  treats  of  the 
period  commencing  with  Hail,  who  is  regarded  as  the  earliest  king 
of  Armenia,  and  terminating  with  the  establishment  of  the  Arsacidan 
race ;  the  second  closes  with  the  death  of  Tiridates,  the  first  monarch 
who  made  open  profession  of  Christianity  ;  and  the  third  is  continued 
down  to  the  death  of  his  patrons,  Safaag  and  Mesrob.  The  first 
edition  of  this  history  made  its  appearance  at  Amsterdam  in  1696; 
and,  in  1736,  William  and  George  Whfston,  sons  of  the  celebrated 
Adrian,  re* edited  the  Armenian  text,  to  which  they  likewise  added  a 
Latin  version,  which  affords  a  singular  instance  of  persevering  industry, 
inasmuch,  as  we  learn  from  the  preface,  that  only  two  Europeans-, 
besides  themselves,  were  at  that  time  supposed  to  possess  a  knowledge 
of  die  original  language.  This  edition  has  now  become  scarce;  a, 
third  was  printed  at  Venice  in  1751  or  1752,  and  a  fourth  is  announced 
by  M.  Zohrab.  The  other  known  works  of  Moses  of  Cborene  are, 
a  '  Treatise  on  Rhetoric,'  after  the  manner  of  the  Greek  sophists, 
published  at  Venice  in  1791 ;  several  homilies  and  hymns,  of  which 
latter  many  are  to  be  found  in  the  collection  printed  at  Amsterdam  in 
1664;  and,  lastly,  a'  Treatise  on  Gram  mar,'  some  fragments  of  which 
are  preserved  in  the  labours  of  later  grammarians.  '  A  System  of 
Geography'  has  also  been  several  times  published  under  his  name, 
bet  tbe  principal  part  of  this  work  is  translated  from  the  mathematician 
Pappus  of  Alexandria,  and  it  admits  of  considerable  doubt  whether 
toe  additions,  which  comprise  some  carious  details  relative  to  Persia, 
Armenia,  and  the  Caucasus,  evidently  furnished  by  an  Armenian, 
were  written  by  him.  His  latter  years  were  devoted,  as  he  himself 
states,  to  translation ;  but  none  of  the  antieot  Armenian  versions  from 
the  Greek  can  with  any  certainty  be  attributed  to  him,  with  the 
exception,  perhaps,  of  one  of  Eusebius,  which  was  employed  by  Dr. 
Angelo  Mai  and  M.  Zohrab,  in  the  Latin  translation  of  that  antieot 
Cnronicler,  published  by  them  at  Milan  in  1818. 
The  tragedy,  of  which  M.  Saint  Martin  has  given  an  analysis,  is 
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mora  remarkable  on  account  of  the  circumstances  under  which  it  and 
several  othen  of  &  simitar  character  were  produced,  (from  which  be 
ha*  taken  occasion  to  Illustrate  at  some  length  the  condition  of  the 
Armenian  church  hi  Poland,  in  which  country,  aa  well  aa  in  the  south 
of  Russia,  the  Armenian*  hare  formed  several  considerable  colonies,) 
then  fbr  any  peculiar  or  intrinsic  merit  which  it  possesses.  It  is,  In 
fact,  perfectly  analogous  to  those  school -prod  actions,  formed  upon  the 
model  of  Seneca,  which  made  their  appearance  in  England,  France 
and  Italy,  about  a  century  previous,  and  of  which  Wil  mot's  '  Tancred 
and  Giemund,'  the  tragedies  of  Robert  Gamier,  and  the  '  Sophonisba' 
of  Trissino,  offer  some  of  the  earliest  specimens.  From  one  passage 
in  the  introductory  remarks,  we  are  led  to  infer,  that  Armenian  litera- 
ture, properly  so  called,  is  entirely  devoid  of  any  thing  that  can  lay 
claim  to  the  title  of  a  regular  drama.  The  piece  in  question  is  en- 
titled, *  Saint  Ripslttia,  Virgin  and  Martyr,'  and  its  subject  relates  to 
the  most  interesting  event  in  the  history  of  Armenia,  namely,  its 
Conversion  to  Christianity.  It  is  written  in  Armenian  tens,  but  die 
choruses,  which  fill  Up  the  pauses  between  the  acts,  are  in  the  Polish 
language. 

We  next  torn  our  attention  to  the  history  and  literature  of  the 
TtfRKs  themselves,  connected  with  which  we  find  four  articles,  throe 
written  by  M.  Oarcln  de  Tassy,  and  one  by  M.  Von  Hammer.  In 
a  '  Memoir  of  the  Turkish  History  of  Prince  Cantemir,'  the  latter 
gentleman  maintains,  notwithstanding  the  reputation  which  that  work 
has  so  long  enjoyed,  and  the  testimony  of  Sir  W.  Jones  to  its  excel* 
lence,  and  the  ability  of  its  author,  that  the  doubts  of  Gibbon  wen 
well  founded,  and  that  It  is  not  deserving  of  the  slightest  confidence. 
He  adduces  a  number  of  examples  taken  from  the  fintt  six  reigns, 
tending  to  prove,  on  the  authority  of  authentic  Turkish  chronicles, 
that  Cantemir  has  grossly  misstated  many  of  the  most  important 
events  of  those  reigns,  while  he  appears  to  have  been  wholly  ignorant 
of  others.  As  an  example  of  misstatement,  we  may  mention  that  alt 
the  Turkish  chronicles,  without  exception,  place  the  field  of  battle 
Which  decided  the  fate  of  Bajaeet,  near  Angora;  whereas  Cantemir, 
without  any  authority,  transfers  It  to  Broussa,  and  repeats  the  old  story 
of  the  iron  cage,  in  which  Timour  is  said  to  hare  enclosed  the  fallen 
monarch,  which  is  expressly  contradicted  by  Saad-ed-din,  the  author 
whom  he  professes  to  follow.  An  instance  of  ignorance  equally  strik- 
ing is  tube  found  in  the  circumstance,  that  he  takes  no  notice  what- 
ever of  the  siege  of  Constantinople,  in  1422,  although  it  is  mentioned 
by  the  Turkish  historians,  and  although  there  exists  a  distinct  work 
on  the  subject,  written  by  the  Bysantine  author,  John  Canano,  and 
printed  at  Paris  in  1851.  But  M.  Von  Hammer  does  not  rest  satis- 
fied with  depriving  Cantemir  of  all  pretensions  to  the  character  of  a 
faithful  historian  :  he  maintains  further,  and  of  this  also  be  brings 
examples  from  the  same  portion  of  the  work,  that,  instead  of  being, 
as  Sir  W.  Jones  describes  him,  "  eminently  skilled  in  the  Arabto, 
Persian,  and  Turkish  languages,"  he  was  profoundly  ignorant  of  the 
two  former,  and,  although  probably  able  to  apeak  the  latter,  vary  im- 
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perfectly  versed  in  its  grammatical  principle*.  Such  are  the  charges 
brought  by  M.  Von  Hammer;  and  he  concludes  by  offering,  if  the 
evidence  which  be  adduces  is  not  considered  sufficient  to  substantiate 
them,  to  proceed  in  a  similar  manner  through  the  remaining  seven- 
teen reigns,  which  complete  the  work,  in  order  at  once  and  for  ever 
to  overthrow  the  ill-deserved  credit  which  this  very  defective  history 
has  hitherto  maintained. 

M.  O.  deTassy's  translation  of  a  passage  in  Saad-ed-din,  which 
professes  to  give  a  relation  of  the  capture  of  Abydos  by  the  Turks, 
.  has  too  much  the  air  of  a  romance,  although  confirmed  by  the  autho- 
rity of  twenty-four  Ottoman  historians,  and  by  the  uniform  tradition 
of  the  inhabitants,  as  appears  by  the  testimony  of  M.  Von  Hammer 
and  Lady  M.  W.  Montague,  to  deserve  implicit  confidence.  More- 
over, as  M.  Von  Hammer  remarks,  the  ground-work  of  the  story  is 
exceedingly  like  the  denouement  of  the  romance  of '  Sidi  Battal,'  (as 
the  '  Cid  el  Campeador'  is  denominated  in  the  East,)  of  which  the 
Royal  Library  possesses  several  copies.  This  veridique  relation 
affirms,  that  in  the  year  1327-8,  the  Sultan  Orkhan  despatched 
Kounous-Alp  and  Abd-er-rahman,  two  of  his  bravest  generals,  to  lay 
siege  to  Abydos ;  but  that  the  strength  of  its  fortifications  for  a  long 
time  baffled  their  most  strenuous  efforts;' that  the  Governor's  daughter 
having  been  rescued  in  a  dream  from  a  situation  of  imminent  peril  by 
the  interposition  of  a  youthful  warrior,  whom  she  afterwards  recog- 
nised in  the  person  of  Abd-er-rahman,  afforded  them  tbe  means  of 
entering  the  place  secretly  (by  night;  that  after  having  purged  the 
citadel  from  the  impurities  of  Polytheism,  (as  the  Turks  designate 
Christianity,  on  account  of  the  dogma  of  the  Trinity,)  by  a  zealous 
application  of  the  scimitar,  the  victorious  Abd-er-rahman  was  united 
in  marriage  to  the  fair  Greek,  who  was  converted  to  the  true  faitb ; 
and  that  from  their  union  sprung  a  son,  named  Cara-  Abd-er-rahman, 
who,  in  process  of  time,  became  tbe  terror  of  the  Polythelia  of  Con- 
stantinople. An  abridged  translation,  from  the  same  author,  of  his 
description  of  the  last  named  city,  contains  nothing  worthy  of  obser- 
vation, the  greater  part  being  taken  up  with  the  usual  ridiculous 
stories  relative  to  the  building  of  the  great  mosque  of  Saint  Sophia, 
under  the  reigns  of  Justinian  and  his  successor. 

As  for  the  '  Principles  of  Wisdom,  touching  the  Art  of  Governing,' 
translated  from  the  Turkish  of  Al-Hissari,  it  may  readily  be  supposed 
that  little  is  to  be  learned  from  them.  M.  G.  de  Tassy  appears, 
however,  to  deserve  well  of  the  priest-ridden  government  under  which 
he  lives,  to  whom  Turkish  maxims  of  policy  are  becoming  daily  more 
familiar,  when  he  declares,  that  "the  noble  frankness,  the  wise 
boldness,  which  characterize  this  treatise,  demonstrate  that  we  some- 
times meet  with  more  liberty  under  an  absolute  despotism,  than  in  a 
state  the  constitution  of  which  is  democratic."  For  our  own  parts, 
we  are  quite  unable  to  detect  in  this  performance  one  sentence  which 
could  possibly  give  offence  to  "  the  victorious  Sultan,  Mahomet  the 
Third,  (the  shadow  of  God  upon  earth,  the  Sovereign  of  Greece, 
Arabia,  and  Persia;  may  his  empire  endure  to  all  eternity!")  to 
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whom  the  treatise  b  dedicated,  or  to  any  member  of  bis  "  patenud". 
government.  It  is,  in  fact,  as  flimsy  and  innocent  a  time  of  common- 
places  as  ever  were  strung  together;  more  remarkable  for  the  anecdote* 
with  which  it  is  illustrated,  than  for  any  silly  ambition  on  the  part  of 
the  author  to  figure  as  a  martyr  in  the  cause  of  truth  and  justice. 

It  may  be  as  well  to  mention  here  a  note  on  the  Balaibalaw 
language,  by  M.  de  Sacy,  supplementary  to  his  account  of  the  gram- 
mar and  dictionary  of  that  factitious  tongue,  published  in  the  ninth 
Tolumeofthe  'Notices  and  Extracts  of  the  MSS.  of  the  Royal 
library.'  In  this  note,  M.  de  Sacy  attributes  the  invention  of  this 
curious  mixture  of  the  etymological  forms  of  the  Persian,  Arabic,  and 
Turkish,  to  the  Scheikh  Mohyi,  who  flourished  about  the  year  1000 
of  the  Hejira,  and  who  unfolded,  in  this  new  language,  the  most 
obscure  mysteries  of  the  Koran,  which  were  thus  placed  exclusively 
within  the  reach  of  the  Sofia,  for  whose  peculiar  use  it  was  destined. 

In  speaking  of  the  different  portions  which  compose  the  Turkish 
empire,  it  is  with  feelings  of  the  deepest  shame  and  sorrow  that  we 
comprehend  under  its  barbarous  dominion  the  land  of  Socrates  and 
Miltiades,  of  Demosthenes  and  Epaminondas;  but  having  taken  the 
political  divisions  of  states  for  the  basis  of  our  classification,  we  are 
compelled  by  the  Christian  policy  of  the  Holy  League,  united  together 
for  die  perpetuation  of  despotism,  "in  the  name  of  the  blessed  and 
undivided  Trinity,"  to  recognize  with  them  the  legitimacy  of  that 
sanguinary  tyranny  which  has  now,  for  nearly  four  centuries,  de- 
vastated  the  soil,  and  demoralized  the  inhabitants  of  that  once 
beautiful  and  classic  land.  That  this  foul  stain  on  the  nations  and 
the  governments  of  the  civilized  world  may  be  speedily  wiped  but,  is 
the  fervent  prayer  of  every  friend  to  the  moral  improvement  of  the 
human  race;  but,  at  the  same  time,  we  must  sincerely. avow  ouf 
rooted  conviction  that  there  is  nothing  which  the  Greeks  have  so  much 
reason  to  dread,  because  there  is  nothing  which  is  so  well  calculated" 
to  render  the  almost  certain  issue  of  their  present  struggle  (however 
sombre  may  be  their  momentary  prospects)  a  curse  instead  of  a 
blessing,  as  the  active  interference  of  the  combined  despots  of  Europe. 

From  this  unpremeditated  digression,  we  again  turn  to  the  volumes 
before  us,  which  contain  but  two  papers  on  the  subject  of  Greece, 
both  of  which  may  be  despatched  in  a  few  words.  The  first,  by 
M.  Gail,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  Greek  scholars  of  the  day,  is 
intended  to  prove,  and  does,  in  fact,  very  satisfactorily  demonstrate, 
the  necessity  of  the  study  of  the  antient  Greek,  in  order  to  obtain  just 
and  accurate  notions  with  respect  to  the  history  and  revolutions,  as 
well  as  the  geographical  positions  of  the  Asiatic  nations  in  antient 
times.  He  also  adduces  the  close  and  well-established  affinity 
between  the  Greek  and  Sanscrit,  in  proof  of  the  advantages  which 
the  Oriental  student  may  derive  from  a  thorough  knowledge  of  die 
former.  The  other  article  is  a  notice  on  the  Sappho  of  Eresos,  by 
M.  Allier  de  Hauterocbe,  in  which  it  is  clearly  shown,  from  a  -medal 
of  the  time  of  Commodus,  that  the  opinion  entertained  by  M.  Visconti, 
that  there  were  two  females  of  that  name,  both  Lesbians,  the  one 
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and  celebrated  for  her  unfortunate  lore,  wn  perfectly  correct. 

The  history  and  antiquities  of  Egypt  furnish  matter  for  tiro 
articles,  both  communicated  by  M.  Champollion  Figeac,  author  of 
tb«  '  Annals  of  the  Ptolemies,'  and  brother  of  the  xealoua  and  suc- 
cessful inquirer  whooe  researches  hare  thrown  so  brilliant  a  light  on 
tbe  hieroglyphic,  and  other  systems  of  writing;,  employed  by  the 
antient  inhabitants  of  Egypt  The  firs t  of  these  article!  connate  of  a 
notice  on  two  Egyptian  Papyri,  in  what  M.  Champollion  haa  thought 
fit  to  call  the  demotic  writing,  a  term  for  which  no  authority  can  be 
found  in  antient  author*,  (aa  we  have  no  means  of  ascertaining  U 
what  system  the  popular  of  flerodotus  belongs,)  and  unnecessarily 
superseding  Dr.  Young's  prior  denomination  of  enchorial,  which  has 
net  only  the  precedence  of  the  other  in  modern  days,  but  is  also 
expressly  employed  in  tbe  Greek  inscriptions  to  designate  the  system 
of  writing  in  question.  The  papyri  to  which  this  notice  relates,  are 
of  that  description  which,  oa  account  of  their  similarity  to  certain 
Greek  MSS.,  and  by  means  of  a  marginal  summary,  or  registry,  in 
Greek,  which  each  of  them  contains,  hare  long  bean  recognised  as 
contracts  between  individual*  for  private  purposes.  There  is  indeed 
strong  reason  to  believe,  that  all  the  contracts  of  the  time  of  the 
Ptolemies  consist  of  two  parts,  the  original  being  in  Egyptian,  and 
written  in  the  enchorial  character,  while  the  copy  and  registry  are  in 
Greek,  the  language  of  the  administration.  The  most  important  of 
this  species  of  documents  which  had  been  previously  made  known, 
are,  an  enchorial  deed  of  the  Royal  Library  at  Paris,  the  Greek 
antigraph  of  which  waa  almost  miraculously  discovered  by  Dr.  Young 
among  the  collections  of  Mr.  Grey ;  a  Greek  contract,  in  the  pus- 
s anion  of  M.  Anaatasy,  the  Swedish  Consul  at  Alexandria,  published 
by  Professor  Boackh,  of  Berlin ;  and  three  enchorial  contracts  for  tbe 
sale  of  land  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Thebes,  translation!  of  which 
are  given  by  Dr.  Young,  who  considers  the  earliest  of  these  latter 
documents,  which  bears  date  in  the  28th  year  of  Ptolemy  Euergates 
the  Second,  143,  or,  more  probably,  154  years  before  Christ,  aa  at 
leant  thirty-seven,  but  in  this  latter  case,  forty-eight,  years  more 
antient  than  any  other  writing  with  pen  and  ink  that  exists.  The 
two  contracts  here  referred  to  are,  however,  of  much  older  data, 
being  of  the  fourth  and  eighth  years  of  Ptolemy  Epiphanes,  that  is  to 
say,  202  and  198  before  Christ,  the  latter  date  being  only  one  year 
earlier  than  that  of  the  Rosette  stone. 

In  his  translation  of  the  Preambles  of  these  documents,  which  are 
the  only  portions  he  bas  given,  Mods.  C.  Figeac  has  made  use  of  the 
improved  alphabet,  published  by  his  brother,  and  founded  on  the 
previous  labours  of  H.  Akerbhul,  the  Baron  de  Sacy.andDr.  Young. 
The  certainty  of  tins  alphabet  is  now  so  fully  established,  and  its 
accuracy  so  universally  recognised,  that  we  deem  it  iuperfluous,  on 
tbe  present  occasion,  to  offer  any  account  of  the  method  by  which  its 
elements  have  been  gradually  and  successively  deduced,  from  a  coso- 
parisoo  of  the  different  parte  of  the  Rosette  inscription,  and  from 
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ether"  monuments  In  the  enchorial  character.  Neither  would  it  be  at 
til  interesting  to  tha  general  reader  to  follow  the  learned  author 
through  his  minute  iuquiiy  into  the  succession  of  the  priests  of 
Alex  under  and  the  Ptolemies,  tba  Athlopbores,  or  prise-bearers,  of 
Baftuuce>Euergetea,  the  Canephores,  or  baskst-bearera,  of  Amino*- 
Pbiladelphua,  and  tha  pijattawat  of  Arsinoe-Phikwator.  It  it,  how- 
•»nr,  principally  in  this  point  of  new  that  the  preamble*  of  the 
various  documents  hitherto  investigated,  may  he  considered  aa  of 
some  importance,  inasmuch  a*  they  are  all  similar  in  their  contents, 
and  perfectly  analogous  to  that  of  the  llosetta  atone,  bearing,  in 
addition  to  the  nanwa  of  the  reigning  monarch,  and  of  the  Ptole* 
mien,  his  predecessors,  together  with  the  year  of  bia  reign,  thoee  of 
the  respective  dignitaries  of  tha  hierarchy  wboaa  titlea  we  hare  juat 
enumerated.  One  circninetaDce,  however,  connected  with  thcae 
relic*  ia  worthy  of  observation,  namely,  that  the  whole  of  the  names 
which  they  exhibit,  and  indeed  tboae  of  all  the  official  personage* 
Voder  toe  Ptolemies  elsewhere  mentioned,  are  uniformly  and  exclu- 
sively Greek  i  a  fact  which  apeak*  volumes  with  regard  to  tha  paraonai 
and  mental  degradation  of  the  Egyptian*  under  their  foreign  ruler*, 
Leaving  the  minutiae  of  M.  Chain  pel  lion's  investigation  to  thoaa  who 
talc*  a  deep  interest  in  auoh  matters,  we  pa**  to  the  consideration  of 
hi*  other  paper,  which  contain*  matter  of  a  mora  generally  interesting 
character. 

.  Thia  ia  entitled  a  '  Notice  on  a  Greek  Papyrua  and  a  bilingual  In- 
Beription  of  the  Royal  Museum  of  Turin,'  and  is  pertly  taken  from  an 
unpublished  Memoir,  read  beforo  the  Academy  of  Turin  by  M. 
Amadee  Peyroa,  Professor  of  Eastern  Language*  ia  tha  University  of 
that  city.  The  first  of  these  monument*,  which  form  part  of  tha 
celebrated  collection  made  by  M.  Drovetti,  and  purchased  by  the 
King  of  Sardinia,  is  a  Greek  papyrua  of  more  than  six  feet  in  length, 
and  one  foot  in  height,  divided  into  ten  columns  of  from  twenty-nine 
to  thirty-seven  linos  each,  with  the  exception  of  the  last,  which  only 
contain*  five:  it  is  in  a  perfect  state  of  preservation,  and  written  in  a 
very  fine  band,  the  orthography  also  being  more  than  usually  accu- 
rate. But  the  principal  interest  of  thia  document  is  derived  from  the 
circumstance  of  its  exhibiting  the  record  of  an  Egyptian  law-suit  of 
the  64th  year  of  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  Eunrgetea  the  Second ;  that  ia 
to  nay,  117  years  before  Christ.  The  action  is  brought  st  DioapoUa 
(he  Great,  before  Heravlides,  one  of  tha  captains  of  the  body-guard, 
governor  of  the  suburbs  of  Thebes,  and  commissioner  of  the  revenue, 
by  Hormias,  commandant  of  the  military  station  at  Ombos,  against 
Horns  and.  other  Chokhytes,  for  having,  during  tha  absence  of  tha 
complainant  from  Diospolis,  taken  possession  of  a  house  (the  boun- 
daries of  which  are  stated)  belonging  to  him  in  that  dry.  Tha 
plaintiff  declares  that  he  haa  frequently,  for  several  yean  past,  de- 
manded redress,  and  enumerates  the  petitions  which  he  has  presented 
to  various  magistrates  for  that  purpose  ;  but  be  complains  that, 
partly  by  the  address  of  bis  adversaries,  and  partly  by  the  duties  of  hie 
ojfic*,   he  has  hitherto  been  precluded  from  obtaining  a  definitive 
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judgment.  He  then  recapitulates  the  facia  on  which  he  founds  bin 
title  to  the  bouse  in  question,  which  occupy  two  columns  and  a  half  of 
the  MS. 

Next  follow  the  pleadings  of  the  counsel  on  both  side*,  which  are' 
in  the  third  penon,  and  entirely  deroid  of  the  ornaments  of  oratory. 
Each  of  the  advocates  adduces  the  titles  under  which  his  client 
claims  possession,  and  points  out  the  various  laws  which  bear  upon 
the  case,  quoting  textually  the  clauses  which  are  most  essential  to 
the  discussion.  But  as  though  it  were  impossible  for  lawyers,  under 
whatever  circumstances,  to  confine  themselves  to  the  simple  questi 
at  issue,  Philocles,  the  advocate  of  Hermias,  goes  out  of  his  way 
abuse  the  corporation  of  the  Cbolchytes,  whom  Dino,  their  advocate,, 
consequently  feels  himself  called  upon  to  panegyrise,  retorting  npon 
Hermias  the  charge  of  inattention  to  the  roles  consecrated  to  the  ser- 
vice of  the  judicial  hierarchy.  The  ninth  column  contains  the  sum- 
ming up  of  the  judge,  whose  sentence  occupies  the  five  lines  of  the 
tenth :  by  this  the  Cholchyte  Horns  is  declared  rightful  possessor  of 
the  house  claimed  by  the  plaintiff  Hermias.  In  tbe  course  of  the 
pleadings  we  meet  with  a  strong  corroboration  of  the  conjecture,  that 
all  contracts  under  the  Ptolemies  consisted  of  two  parts,  Egyptian 
and  Greek ;  for  the  advocate  of  the  Greek  soldier  having  objected  to- 
the  title-deeds  produced  by  the  Cbolchytes,  a  law  which  declares  such- 
contracts  to  be  of  no  avail,  if  written  only  in  Greek,  his  opponent 
produces  the  same  writings  in  the  Egyptian  character,  and  on  this 
ground  the  judge  pronounces  in  his  favour.  With  respect  to  the 
functions  of  the  Cbolchytes,  who  appear  to  have  formed  a  distinct 
corporation,  and  who  are  likewise  mentioned  in  the  enchorial  deed  of 
Paris,  the  Greek  antigraph  of  which  is  in  Mr.  Grey's  possession, 
M.  Peyron  is  of  opinion,  from  various  passages  in  the  present  docu- 
ment, that  they  were  in  some  way  connected  with  the  process  of 
embalming  the  dead,  and  were  not,  as  Dr.  Young  had  supposed,  on 
the  slender  data,  in  his  possession,  aided  by  a  vague  etymological  con- 
jecture, the  dressers,  or  tire-men,  of  the  temple. 

Of  the  other  monument  here  described,  some  mention  had  been 
previously  made  by  Dr.  Young,  and  we  cannot  forbear  noticing'  the 
very  illiberal  treatment  which  that  gentleman  experienced  from 
M.  Drovetti  in  regard  to  it.  In- an  excursion  to  the  Continent  in 
1821,  our  learned  countryman  had  the  good  fortune'  to  discover,  among 
the  collections  of  M.  Drovetti,  which  had  long  lain  warehoused  at 
Florence,  this  important  relic,  which  was  so  little  appreciated  as  not 
to  be  even  mentioned  in  die  catalogue  of  the  Museum,  prepared  byits 
proprietor  himself.  No  sooner  had  Dr.  Young  made  this  discovery, 
than,  struck  with  its  apparent  value,  he  applied  to  the  agents  in  whose 
care  the  collection  was  placed,  for  permission  to  send  an  artist  to  make 
two  impressions  in  plaster,  and  two  tracings  on  paper,  of  the  stone,  on 
the  express  condition  that  these  copies  should  remain  in  their  hands 
until  M.  Drovetti  should  affix  a  price  to  them,  when,  in  case  the 
stipulated  sum  exceeded  what  Dr.  Young  should  consider  reasonable, 
they  were  to  become  bona  fide  the  property  of  M.  Drovetti ;  with  the 
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single  reservation,  that  if  it  should  ever  be  deemed  advisable  to  trans- 
port  the  collection  by  sea,  they  should  be  retained  at  Leghorn  until 
the  original  had  reached  its  destination  in  safety.  To  this  liberal 
proposal  the  agents  readily  attested ;  accident  prevented  the  artist 
from  curving. the  arrangement  into  effect,  but  it  appears  that  had  it 
been  completed,  it  would  have  been  but  labour  in  vain,  for  M.  Drovetti 
subsequently  gave  Dr.  Young  to  understand,  that  nothing  should  in- 
duce him  to  separate  this  stone  from  the  remainder  of  his  collection, 
neither  would  he  permit  any  kind  of  copy  of  it  to  be  taken.  Such  was 
the  grateful  return  which  Dr.  Young  received  for  first  bringing  to  the 
notice  of  its  possessor  the  value  of  a  monument  which  was  then 
thought  to  be  the  only  supplement  to  the  Pillar  of  Rosetta  extant.  It 
is,  however,  in  every  respect  infinitely  below  the  last-mentioned  mo- 
nument; it  contains  no  hieroglyphic  text,  with  the  exception  of  the 
names  of  the  royal  personages,  and  of  the  divinities,  whose  figures 
occupy  its  upper  compartment ;  and  the  enchorial  inscription  of  twelve 
lines,  and  its  Greek  antigraph,  which  occupy  the  two  lower  divisions, 
are  very  much  mutilated  by  a  lateral  fracture  of  the  stone,  which  has 
demolished  from  a  third  to  a  sixth  of  each  line.  From  the  remains 
of  the  Greek  inscription,  M.  Peyron  bas  ascertained  that  it  contains 
a  decree  of  the  priests  of  Diospolis  the  Great  (under  the  reign  of  the 
.Queen  Cleopatra,  and  King  Ptolemy  Caesar)  in  honour  of  Callima- 
chus,  cousin  of  the  king,  epistolographer,  commissioner  of  the  revenue' 
for  the  suburbs  of  Thebes,  and  gymnast  arch,  who  had  governed  the' 
province  with  wisdom  under  the  most  difficult  circumstances,  and 
preserved  it  from  the  scourge  of  plague  and  famine.  In  memory  of 
these  services,  it  is  ordered  that  this  decree  shall  be  engraved  upon  a 
stone  pillar,  in  Greek  and  Enchorial  characters,  which  pillar  shall  be 
placed  on  the  plinth  of  the  temple  of  Amon-ra  at  Thebes.  This  de- 
cree substantiates  the  fact,  which  has  been  disputed  by  some  writers, 
that  Cassation,  the  illegitimate  offspring  of  Cleopatra  and  Julius 
Cesser,  was  actually  recognised  as  King  of  Egypt.  From  various 
circumstances,  M.  Cbampollion  is  of  opinion  that  its  date,  although 
not  very  clearly  ascertained,  must  occur  between  the  12th  and  16th 
years  of  the  reign  of  Cleopatra,  and  consequently  from  41  to  37  years 
before  Christ.  No  attempt  had  yet  been  made  to  decipher  its 
enchorial  legend. 

It  is  proper  also  to  mention  the  insertion,  in  one  of  the  early  Num- 
bers, fit  extracts  from  two  letters  from  M.  Cailliaud  to  M.  Jomard , 
dated  Sennaar,  November  1321  and  February  1822  ;  but  the  sub- 
sequent splendid  publications  of  tbis  enterprising  traveller  hare 
superseded  the  necessity  of  referring  more  particularly  to  the  brief 
notices  contained  in  his  correspondence.  The  reflections  of  M.  Jomard 
on  certain  points  therein  adverted  to,  and  which  relate  principally  to 
the  supposed  communication  between  the  western  branch  of  the  Nile 
and  the  Niger,  have  also  been  stripped  of  their  interest  by  the  obser- 
vations of  Lieutenant  Clapperton  and  his  companions,  and  by  the 
scientific  and  instructive  discussions  to  which  their  discoveries  have 
given  rise. 
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Having  tint,  fulfilled  mi  promise  et*  laying  baton  tbe  Eagrkh 
reader  a  faithful  epitome,  af  tha  mutants  of  (he  first  five  volumes  of 
What  may  be  regarded  u  the  teMutiiM  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of 
Puis,  which  bring  na  down  to  the  commencement  of  1825,  it  twine 
tinneceetary  to  extend  our  analysis  by  any  additional  observation  on 
jiff  general  feat  a  roe.  On  the  oontrary,  we  feel  called  upon  in  some 
measure  to  apologize  for  the  length  to  which  it  baa  already  ran  j  in 
excuse  for  which,  wa  nan  0017  plead,  that  it  haa  been  our  principal 
object,  thnwgout  the  eeriea  of  article*  now  completed,  to  exhibit,  by 
a,  reference  to  the  labours  of  the  Oriental  scholars  of  the  Continent,  ai 
briefly  as  was  consistent  with  a  clear  understanding  of  the  different 
subjects,  the  extent  of  the  progress  which  this  department  of  know- 
ledge has  made,  during  the  last  few  years,  in  the  rest  of  Europe;  and 
to  stimulate,  by  this  exposition,  the  qualified  among  our  countrymen 
to  emulate  the  example  which  is  here  eet  before  them.  We  do  not, 
indeed,  mean  to  assert,  that  the  Society  whose  labours  we  have  been 
renewing  hare  been  the  medium  of  com  muni  na  dug  to  the  world  any 
of  those  grand  and  striking  discoveries  which  are  calculated  to  immor- 
talise their  authors  ;  but  a  cursory  glance  at  the  contributions  of  its 
members  will  be  sufficient  to  prove  that  they  have  elucidated  many 
curious  and  interesting  particulars,  and  that  many  of  them  have 
evinced  a  degree  of  seal  and  perseverance  in  the  pursuit  of  science, 
Which  the  literati  of  other  countries  would  da  well  to  imitate. 


WOMAN. 

Amid  this  earthly  scene  of  woe 

And  ceaseless  strife  and  fear. 
It  cheers  man's  sorrowing  heart  to  knew, 

That  theu,  sweet  one  I  an  near; 
To  soothe  his  toil,  dispel  bis  care. 

And  o'er  life's  darkest  scene 
Of  utter  misery  and  despair 

To  throw  thy  smile  serene. 

The  spell  that  chains  man's  lofty  pride 

And  high  ambition  down, 
And  blots  from  thought  all  claims  beside 

What  thou  wilt,  blessing,  own, 
Is  not  the  charm  of  form  or  facn, 

But  Virtue,  Truth,  and  Love— 
The  cheering  voice,  the  angel  grace, 

That  angel  natures  prove. 

Oh  I  thou  dost  cling  around  the  bear 
like  a  bright  dream  of  heaven  ; 

Thy  love  doth  seem  a  precious  part 
Of  Eden's  buss,  still  given 
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In  Ibis  cold  worid  to  erring  nan 

That  he  may  ever  nee 
The  blessing  wailing  on  the  ban* 

The  heaven  yet  left  in  thee  I 


Like  sun-light  through  the  crescent  thrown, 

Thy  dove  like  spirit  give! 
Eiherial  beauty,  all  thy  owi 


Thy  duve  like  spirit  gives 
:herial  beauty,  ail  thy  own, 
To  every  thine;  tliat  lives ; 


Man's  rugged  nature  melts 

Thy  softly  beaming  eye, 
That  ever  hu  cold  bosom  o'u 

Shines  like  a  tunny  sky. 

In  life's  gay  hours  thou  art  serene, 

And  happy  in  thy  love, 
Like  flowers  amid  an  evening  scene. 

Or  dewa  in  starlight  grove ; 
At  sweet,  and  bright,  and  pure  as  they 

In  spring- lime's  loveliest  prime. 
Vet  glowing  through  the  winter  day, 

Just  as  in  love'*  sweet  time, 

When  sickness  writhes  the  feeble  frame, 

And  life  seems  waning  last, 
And  all  the  pomp  of  power  and  name, 

Like  sunset  hues,  is  past ; 
The  dying  sufferer  tarns  to  thee, 


A  rapture  in  despair. 

Through  every  scene  of  trial  here. 

And  every  mortal  woe, 
Thy  love  doth  triumph  over  fear, 

And  every  doubt  below  ; 
And  follows  on  with  self-same  tread 

From  grandeur  into  gloom, 
Till  hope  and  life  and  all  hath  fled 


fill  hope 


lence  to  the  tomb. 

And  when  man's  fainting  spirit  sinks, 

And  death's  quick  throes  convulse, 
His  eye  from  thine  pure  comfort  drinks ; 

And  by  his  heotic  pulse. 
And  the  cold  sweat  upon  bis  brow, 

lie  tells,  beyond  all  art, 
What  thou,  O  Woman  I  art  below,— 

The  heaven  of  the  heart ! 
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Now,  in  respect  It  is  in  the  field* ,  it  ple&seth  me  well ;  but  in  respect  It  it 
not  Id  tbe  court,  it  Uieuiuut.— As  You  Ljke  It. 

There  is  frequently  in  conversation  an  unaffected,  unpremeditated 
wisdom,  which  is  received  with  a  mor«  genial  welcome  into  the 
mind,  than  the  wisdom  of  books ;  because)  when  a  man  aits  down  by 
bis  own  fire-side  with  his  friends,  and,  giving  himself  no  airs  of 
authorship,  thinks  merely  of  the  matter  in  hand,  his  ideas  appear  to 
exult  in  delicious  liberty,  and  to  alight,  like  bees,  on  those  spots  only 
where  the  moat  honied  Sowers  abound.  By  ceasing  to  pay  any  atten- 
tion to  language,  his  thoughts  project,  as  it  were,  into  the  natural 
expressions,  awl  create  for  themselves  a  temporary  style,  flowing 
with  sweetness  and  amenity.  1  have  frequently  for  this  reason  re- 
gretted my  inability  to  preserve  in  writing  many  conversations  f  have 
heard,  especially  when,  invigorated  by  the  importance  of  the  topic, 
the  dialogue  has  soared  into  eloquence,  or  been  warmed  and 
brightened  by  the  vivid  Bashes  of  passion.  But  it  is  not  indispensably 
necessary  to  the  production  of  eloquent  conversation  that  the  subject 
be  new  or  great,  as  tbe  mind  appears  sometimes  to  delight  in  throwing 
its  splendours  over  a  barren  Geld,  or  in  subduing  applause  with  a 
humble  topic,  as  Sampson  did  the  Philistines  with  a  jaw-bone.  I 
remember  to  have  joined  once  in  a  colloquy  which  appeared  to  breathe 
new  life  into  a  sepulchred  argument ;  but  whether  it  was  a  mere 
galvanic  influence  that  terminated  with  the  effort,  I  shall  not  decide, 
but  produce  a  record  of  what  passed,  and  leave  it  to  die  reader's 
judgment. 

It  arose  from  the  following  circumstances :  Some  years  ago  I  bad 
a  literary  friend  who  resided  entirely,  and  from  choice,  in  a  remote 
part  of  the  kingdom,  where  he  had  a  small  hereditary  independency. 
He  entertained  large  hopes  of  fame,  and  it  was  thought  that  he  pos- 
sessed abilities,  the  proper  exertion  of  which  could  not  fail  to  attain 
it.  Nearly  all  his  friends,  however,  were  of  opinion  that  his  strict 
rustication  was  injurious  to  the  full  development  of  bis  faculties ;  and 
as  prospects  highly  favourable  to  his  fortune  seemed  ready  to  open 
before  him,  could  he  be  prevailed  upon  to  reside  in  town,  I  visited  him 
in  his  retirement  for  the  purpose  of  combating  his  prejudices,  as  we 
all  thought  them,  and  in  the.  hope  of  leading  him  up  in  triumph  to 
the  metropolis. 

The  time  of  my  embassy  was  injudiciously  chosen.  It  was  spring ; 
and  the  fields  and  hedges  wore  a  glorious  covering  of  verdure  and 
blossom.  In  proportion  as  I  receded  from  the  metropolis,  and  felt  the 
bewitching  influence  of  the  warbling  woods,  and  of  the  perfumed 
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breexes  that  were  wafted  about  on  all  sides,  my  quiver  of  barbed 
argument!  seemed  to  be  shrunk  to  pointless  straws,  which  I  felt 
ashamed  to  put  in  my  bow.  Nevertheless  I  proceeded,  and  arrived 
in  due  time  at  the  scene  of  action. 

It  was  a  very  an tieut- looking  mansion  on  a  hill-side,  approached 
through  narrow  green  lanes  between  hedges  of  fine  hasel,  and  ell  the 
surrounding  Gelds  were  dotted  with  clumps  of  oak  and  sycamore.  A 
few  other  houses, 

Bosomed  high  in  tufted  trees, 
'  were  scattered  about  the  country,  and  gave  the  landscape  an  air  of 
cheerfulness  and  good  neighbourhood. 

Of  course  I  did  not  flourish  my  arguments  immediately  on  my 
arrival,  especially  as,  like  certain  wines,  they  appeared  all  the  worse 
for  having  been  transported  from  their  place  of  growth.  But  becoming 
somewhat  more  reconciled  to  them  by  degrees,  I  one  evening  let  them 
loose,  like  young  hounds,  upon  my  friend's  game,  and  the  chase  was 
at  least  pleasant  and  enlivening.  We  were  sitting,  my  friend,  his 
family,  and  myself,  round  "the  table  from  which  supper  had  just  been 
removed.  Books,  instead  of  wine,  had  succeeded  our  meal;  and 
from  one  of  these  I  contrived  to  wind  myself  into  the  desired  topic. 

As  it  would  be  vanity  to  obtrude  our.  names  upon  the  public,  let  A. 
stand  in  this  dialogue  for  me,  and  B.  for  my  friend  ;  and  let  it  be 
understood  that  I  profess  to  give  no  more  than  the  outline  of  a  col- 
loquy which,  in  its  entire,  would  fill  half  a  volume. 

A.  I  have  often,  while  in  town,  wished  for  an  opportunity  to  dis- 
cuss with  you  the  passage  of  llelvetius,  in  which  he  says  that  the 
capital  is  the  place  for  a  philosopher.  The  idea  has  always,  it  would 
appear,  prevailed  in  France,  for  almost  all  her  great  men  have  passed 
very  early  in  their  lives  from  the  provinces  to  Paris. 

B.  Yes ;  and  that  circumstance  explains  the  reason  of  some  of 
the  peculiarities  of  her  literature.  But  why  should  we  discuss  this 
question  now  1 

A.  Because  I  wish  to  know  all  that  can  be  urged  against  an  opinion 
to  which  1  am  almost  become  a  convert ;  not  so  much,  perhaps,  from 
a  conviction  of  the  pleasantness  as  of  the  utility  of  its  consequences. 

B.  To  understand  the  question  properly,  we  ought  to  know  first 
what  is  the  aim  of  the  philosopher. 

A.  Truth,  undoubtedly. 

B.  And  how  he  hopes  to  arrive  at  truth  t 

A.  There  is  but  one  way, — by  enlarging  and  purifying  his  mind. 

B.  And  how  are  those  things  to  be  done  I 

A.  Nay,  upon  that  I  crave  your  opinion. 

B.  Greatness  of  mind,  then,  that  includes  every  excellence  of 
which  man  is  capable,  appears  to  me  to  Sow  from  four  sources :  the 
number  and  quality  of  our  ideas;  meditation;  strong  passions ;  and 
the  capacity  to  combine  rapidly.  Ideas  are  acquired  in  three  ways : 
from  conversation,  from  books,  from  observation.  Of  these,  the  last 
two  are  by  far  the  most  efficacious,  and  they  are  accessible  iu  the 
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country.     Meditation    absolutely    demand*     solitude.    He    other 
sources  of  greatness  are  almost  independent  of  local  circumstances. 

A.  But  the  effect  of  intellectual  power  upon  mankind  is  pro- 
portioned rather  to  the  relation  which  the  efforts  of  that  power  bear 
to  present  interests,  than  to  any  thing  else  ;  and,  therefore,  whoever 
would  gain  the  applauses  of  his  contemporaries,  must  delicately  weigh 
their  wants,  and  ingeniously  provide  for  them. 

B.  Ergo? 

A.  He  must  reside  among  them. 

6.  That  does  not  follow ;  at  least  It  by  no  meant  follows  that  h« 
should  reside  in  the  capital.  The  two  most  successful  writers  of  the 
present  age,  Byron1  and  Scott,  have  passed  but  A  small  portion  of 
their  lives  In  London ;  though,  to  be  sure,  both  have  lived  generally 
in  large  cities.  But,  to  wave  example,  the  genuine  applause  of  con- 
temporaries Is  gained  by  precisely  the  same  principles  of  writing  al 
ensure  the  approbation  of  posterity ;  and  what  these  are,  may  be  dis- 
covered by  studying  those  noble  compositions  that  have  already 
gained  immortality.  Ni>  rhetoric  will  ever,  I  allow,  teach  a  barred 
mind  to  move  the  hearts  of  men,  or  to  convince  their  understandings; 
but  why  that  mibd  should  be  barren  which  convenes  with  rivets,  anS 
plains,  and  mountains,  and  all  the  host  of  heaven,  to  say  nothing  of 
that  accumulated  world  of  thought  which  books  open  to  it,  f  have  yet 
to  learn.  Descriptions  of  transient  manners,  discussions  of  temporary 
interests,  pictures  of  foibles  that  vanish  while  you  paint  them,  are  not 
the  stuff  that  immortality  is  made  of;  nor  are  they  likely  to  flow  from 
the  pen  of  one  who  is  conversant  with  nature,  whose  divine  presence 
infuses  an  awful  majesty  into  our  meditations,  which  communicates 
by  degrees  with  our  very  words,  and  gives  them  weight,  and  fervour, 
and  power.  I  myself  have  sometime*  been  touched  with  a  noble 
enthusiasm,  when,  watching  far  into  the  winter  night,  and  meditating 
by  this  solitary  fire  on  the  fortunes  and  destinies  of  the  human  race,  I 
have  heard  the  voice  of  nature  in  the  storms  and  tempests  careering 
through  the  darkness,  and  compared  her  mighty  boisterous  power  with 
man's  struggling  energies,  aiming  at  freedom,  as  she  at  tranquillity, 
by  the  most  violent  means. 

A.  But  then,  why  might  not  all  this  have  happened  In  town  ? 

B.  It  might  very  welt  have  happened.  I  am  far  from  thinking 
that  meditation  is  a  plant  that  will  not  grow  at  all  in  certain  soils  { 
and  mean  only  that  it  will  thrive  better  in  some  than  in  others. 

A.  It  will  thrive  beet,  I  think,  where  its  fruits  are  in  most  request ; 
and  will  ripen  quickest  where  the  rays  of  fame  or  of  popularity  beat 
hottest  upon  it. 

B.  No,  Sir ;  it  loves  the  shade.  Those  authors  that  throw  them- 
selves, like  the  witches  of  Lapland,  into  occasional  trances  of  medita- 
tion, in  order  to  answer  the  accidental  exigencies  of  the  prevailing 
taste,  must  nrophesy  agreeably,  or  their  "  occupation 's  gone."  They 
know  not  what  it  is  to  listen  to  the  still  small  voice  of  their  own 

1  Byron  iris  alive  when  this  nu  said. 
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genius,  which,  by  drawing  too  near  the  pole  of  Mia,  like  the  magnetic 
needle  Within  die  Arctic  Circle,  ceases  to  feel  the  true  attraction,  and 
trembles  and  point*  u  it  is  directed  by  casual  influence*.  A  greet 
man  will  first  understand  himself,  and  knowing  what  he  Is  fit  for, 
■  will  do  it,  without  any  respect  to  times  or  fashions;  for  he  would 
•corn  to  gain  the  approbation  of  the  whole  world,  were  it  possible,  by 
becoming  other  than  himself. 

A.  The  world,  Sir,  has  email  respect  tor  this  literary  CfctOflbBl. 
The  maxim  of  St.  Paul  and  Alcibiades,  that  we  should  become  alt 
things  to  all  men,  is  in  higher  favour;  and  t  inspect  that  he  who 
should  play  the  Roman  in  literature  in  this  age,  would,  in  the  end', 
resemble  your  friend  of  Uttica,  with  the  exception  that  he  would 
hate  bo  bowels  to  tear  out  in  the  catastrophe. 

B.  Well  I  is  an  author  nothing  but  as  he  exists  for  the  public  ?  Is 
he  but  a  painted  screen  of  words  ?  a  mere  phantasm  that  excites 
pleasure,  or  terror,  or  pity,  but  feels  none  1  Has  he  not  a  soul  like 
other  men,  with  notions  of  dignity,  honour,  self-respect,  that  operate" 
i*tensivi,  or  upon  himself?  Did  the  road  to  fame  lie  over  the  neck 
of  dignity,  I,  for  one,  would  scorn  to  tread  it.  But  let  its  be  just  M 
mankind ;  they  are  not  so  capricious  or  childish  as  many  seem  to 
believe,  On  the  contrary,  the  only  path  to  fame  and  lasting  honour 
4s  by  combating  their  prejudices;  by  showing  them  where  they  err} 
by  divulging  all  the  truths  a  man  may  hare  discorered.  For  let  it  be 
remembered,  the  human  race  do  not  stand  still ;  and  when,  by  the 
revolutions  of  time,  they  escape  from  any  of  their  errors,  do  they  look 
back  with  the  same  feelings  on  those  who  attacked,  and  on  those  who 
encouraged,  their  prejudices  ?  Do  they  award  them  like  honours  t 
Do  they  equally  cherish  their  memories  ?  No ;  he  who  fosters  pre* 
judices,  mult  be  content  to  go  with  those  prejudices  out  of  date  ) 
while  the  publisher  of  truth  may  reckon  upon  being  beloved  as  soon  at 
that  truth  is  recognised,  and  afterwards  as  long  as  It  endures. 

A.  If  your  reasoning  be  correct,  you  bare  advanced  the  strongest 
arguments  in  the  world  against  living  in  retirement ;  for  where  U 
truth  so  completely  tolerated,  and  so  universally  diffused,  as  in  the 
metropolis?  There  every  man  may  hear  familiarly  whatever  philo- 
sophy has  taught;  may  himself  become  a  philosopher;  may  catch 
the  first  glance  of  inventions  as  they  ascend  above  the  horizon. 

B.  No  doubt  he  may.  But  it  is  not  in  being  acquainted  with  all 
the  ideas  afloat  in  the  Community,  or  in  possessing  the  power  W 
clothe  them  in  an  agreeable  form,  that  intellectual  greatness  consists. 
The  facility  afforded  by  London  society  of  catching  liberal  nations, 
and  refined  sentiments,  and  the  jargon  of  the  fashionable  taste,  by  a* 
species  of  contagion,  creates  a  class  of  persons  who,  by  seeming  to 
possess  exalted  thoughts,  deceive  themselves  and  others;  for  when 
they  appear  to  think  and  reason,  it  is  a  fallacy :  they  only  link) 
together  die  ideas  and  propositions  they  have  learned  by  rote.  On 
stepping  into  the  capital,  they  breathe  ira  notions  as  easily-  as  they  do 
its  smoke  and  stench  ;  and  when  they  leave  it,  the  winds  purify  them 
from  both  at  the  same  time.     I  bare  heard  a  dozen  persons  of  this 
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class  deliver  the  same  sentiment  with  a  face  u  oracnlar  as  that  of  a 
Pythoness,  and  with  a  manner  as  full  of  importance  as  it  might  be 
expected  to  be  if  they  had  discovered  the  longitude. 

A .  But  these  people  are  not  the  peculiar  growth  of  the  city. 

B.  Oh,  no!  but  that  is  the  grand  nursery  for  them. 

A .  Well ;  I  would  hare  nothing  to  do  with  that  class.  Think  only 
of  the  advantage  which  a  person  like  yourself  might  derive  from  re- 
siding in  the  centre  of  civilization.  I  shall  say  nothing  of  what  may 
be  enjoyed  in  town,  for  to  you  such  a  parade  must  appear  impertinent; 
but  reflect  upon  the  circumstances  and  associations  peculiarly  urban, 
that  tend  to  confer  vigour  and  originality  on  the  conceptions  of  the 
mind;  the  vicissitudes  you  witness;  the  presence  of  innumerable 
productions  of  art,  not  to  be  found  in  small  cities ;  but,  above  all,  the 
enthusiasm  excited  by  observing  the  intense  nitas  after  novelty,  which 
pervades  the  artists  and  writers  of  the  metropolis.  I  am  convinced 
that  no  where  but  in  the  capital  can  any  man  lay  in  sufficient  expe- 
rience to  enable  him  to  speak  truly  and  extensively  of  human  nature. 
The  mere  reading  of  a  man's  own  conceptions,  the  method  of  study 
recommended,  I  think,  by  Hobbes,  is  not  enough  to  unveil  to  a  man 
the  nature  of  bis  species,  unless  this  reading  be  undertaken  very 
late  in  life,  and  after  experience  and  observation  have  rendered  those 
conceptions  copious  and  exact. 

Besides,  living  in  town  is  calculated,  whatever  effect  it  may  have 
on  ordinary  minds,  to  produce  in  the  thoughtful  and  reflecting  a  con- 
tempt of  vulgar  desires  and  fears,  of  fortune,  of  adversity  and  death. 
I  am  aware  that  it  is  usual  to  treat  this  ethical  view  of  die  subject  as 
ineffably  common-place;  and  certainly  it  is  easy  enough  to  talk  morals ; 
but,  between  ourselves,  the  acquiring  of  a  lofty  moral  habit  is  a  thing 
so  difficult  as  hardly  to  be  found  practicable  by  one  great  man  in  an 
age.  It  were  easier  to  be  an  Alexander,  or  a  Napoleon,  than  an 
Bpaminondas,  a  More,  or  a  Milton.  Genius  is  not  so  rare  as  virtue; 
as  that  virtue,  I  mean,  which  subsists  upon  itself,  and  is  superior  to 
time  and  place.  Every  tlung,  therefore,  which  tends  to  nourish  such 
virtue,  is  to  be  sedulously  sought ;  sought  in  the  midst  of  men,  in  the 
place  where  all  their  great  passions  are  congregated  as  in  a  furnace; 
where  they  blaze,  and  burn,  and  destroy  the  counterfeits  of  virtue, 
but  leave  the  eternal  substance  itself  more  bright  and  glorious  for  the 
trial.  I  am  in  no  disposition  to  decry  riches,  to  panegyrise  the  want 
of  tbem,  or  to  say,  with  Lord  Byron,  that  death  is  better  than  life ; 
bat  I  will  boldly  affirm  that  no  man  can  be  either  great  or  happy  who 
does  not  prize  them  at  their  true  value.  It  appears  also  to  be  rational 
that  aman  should  be  fully  aware  of  the  amount  of  his  own  importance 
in  the  world  ;  and  know  in  bow  far  he  depends  or  is  independent  of 
others;  and  whether  it  might  not  be  to  his  advantage  to  take  the  keys 
of  happiness  and  misery  into  his  own  hands. 

B.  .Excuse  me ;  but  you  seem  to  be  wandering  from  the  question. 
Let  us  keep  to  the  advantages  a  town  residence  holds  out  to  an  author. 

A.  I  was  going  to  mention  one. 

B.  Excuse  my  interruption,  then. 
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A.  Meditative  persons  are  apt,  when  they  dwell  among  rural  objects, 
to  imagine  they  are  indebted  for  the  reflections  to  which  the  presence 
of  those  objects  gives  rise,  to  the  felicity  of  their  position,  as  if  thought, 
like  a  gold  repeater,  answered  mechanically  to  the  pressure  of  outward 
things.  Yet  they  are  averse  to  acknowledge,  that  similar  trains  of 
reflection  are  also  generated  by  city  scenes.  This  partiality  is  unphi- 
tosophical.  Imagine  yourself  pressing  through  the  throngs  that  flow 
between  Charing-cross  and  the  Exchange.  What  a  spectacle  for 
a  thinking  mind!  At  the  risk  of  being  common-place,  I  will  enume- 
rate two  or  three  of  its  parts :  by  the  side  of  the  hasty  bustling  citizen, 
looking  with  impatience  over  the  shoulders  of  the  impeding  crowd, 
moves  along  the  supercilious,  sauntering,  effeminate  coxcomb ;  behind 
this  ill-assorted  pair,  or  beside  them,  is  some  wretched  rogue  or  beggar 
aiming  at  their  charity  or  their  pockets  ;  on  the  other  hand,  is  a  wan- 
ton woman  of  pleasure,  parading  her  tarnished  beauties,  once  pun 
and  lovely,  for  sale  :  these  are  pressed  forward,  or  wedged  together, 
by  a  "  sine  nomine  turba,"  all  hurrying,  thronging,  darting  along,  as 
if  they  were  escaping  from  a  conflagration !  Here  and  there,  in  the 
road  or  on  the  pavement,  is  seen  a  hearse  or  a  pauper's  coffin,  the 
former  with  plumes  and  mutes,  the  latter  borne  along  with  no  pale 
mourners  attending, — by  cold-hearted,  chattering  gouls,  moving  like 
ghastly  visions  among  the  multitude.  Death  stalks  invisibly  in  the 
throng,  snuffing  the  track  of  his  victims,  and  rapidly  winding  up  the 
cord  with  which  he  holds  all  bound,  and  ready  to  be  drawn  into  big 
jaws,  as  soon  as  he  comes  up  with  them ! — These  are  your  genuine 
"  aids  to  reflection."  Depend  upon  it,  my  friend,  no  woodland  soli- 
tudes, no  dark  forests,  no  midnight  winds  howling  through  yonder 
leafy  sycamores,  can  ever  be  so  generative  of  meditation  as  a  ramble 
in  the  city.  In  its  vast  crowds,  you  seem  to  behold  all  the  generations 
of  mankind  sweeping  by  you  in  phantasmagoric  procession ;  and, 
hearing  the  dull  bell  tolling  from  the  church-tower  as  they  pass,  you 
feel  as  if  some  necromancer's  spell  were  draining  off  the  waves  of 
papulation,  as  they  disappear  among  the  dusky  buildings. 

B.  Excellent !  but  I  have  no  mind  to  colour  my  thoughts  and 
Images  with  the  smoky  hues  of  London.  I  prefer  the  allegro  vein ; 
and  had  rather  my  song  should  pour  the  melody  of  the  woods,  the 
music  of  the  "  bubbling  brook,"  the  murmur  of  tho  matin  bee,  upon 
the  fancy  of  my  reader,  than  the  Stygian  gloom  of  vaults  and  sepul- 
chres. Death's-head  declamation  is  to  me  the  worst  kind  of  poetry. 
I  love  the  world  ;  I  would  enjoy  it ;  and,  for  the  sake  of  my  own  fame, 
if  true  fame  could  be  gained  by  such  arts,  1  would  not  torture  the 
bosom  of  my  reader  with  an  unnecessary  pang.  According  to  my 
conception  of  it,  literature  is  meant  to  add  to  human  enjoyment,  and, 
most  of  all,  poetry.  Let  it  therefore  be  true  to  its  original  destina- 
tion. For  my  own  part,  I  consider  myself  born  as  much  for  my  species 
as  for  myself;  and  if  I  cherish  my  own  ideas,  and  seek  to  perpetuate 
them  in  verse,  it  is  because  in  my  own  case  1  have  found  them  an 
antidote  for  care  and  anxiety.     Besides,  I  have  observed  that  in 
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general  the  fancy  Is  orach  mora  strongly  tinctured  with  the  colours 
dial  surround  It,  than  you  seem  altogether  to  allow.  The  very  ex- 
pressions of  a  man  who  draws  his  Images  fresh  from  nature,  like 
Wordsworth,  whatever  other  quality  they  may  have,  appear  to  pos- 
sess a  beauty,  and,  if  I  may  venture  to  say  it,  a  fragrance  that  can 
never  die  away,  as  if  they  had  imbibed  the  perfume  of  the  buds  and 
lowers  among  whieh  they  were  bom. 

A.  I  am  far  from  being  Insensible  to  the  beauties  of  rural  nature ; 
still  I  must  consider  them  less  proper  to  nourish  great  thoughts,  such, 
J  mean,  as  mould  the  character  to  greatness,  than  the  images  that 
strike  the  mind  In  cities ;  more  especially,  if  these  latter  are  engrafted 
on  warm  recollections  of  sylvan  scenery  impressed  upon  the  memory 
In  youth.  It  appears  to  me,  therefore,  that  you  very  much  miscalcu- 
late your  advantages  if  you  suppose  that  your  poetry  will  imbibe  from 
woods  and  mountains  a  tinge,  if  I  may  so  express  myself,  of  the  hues 
of  nature.  Shakspeare  and  Milton  lived  chiefly  in  cities,  and  yet  they 
appear  to  have  infused  all  the  grandeur,  the  beauty,  the  exquisite 
freshness  of  nature,  into  their  incomparable  lines.  Never  heed  the 
Southeys  and  the  Wordswortha,  with  their  pastoral  cant.     The  Ima- 

K'  latlon  is  not  shut  up  between  stone  walls,  because  the  body  may 
ppen  to  lodge  in  Fleet-street  or  the  Strand.  It  recurs,  by  day  and 
by  night,  to  the  old  scenes  of  youth  and  love,  and  covers  them  with 
the  more  beauty  that  the  evidence  of  the  bodily  eye  cannot  mar  its 
visions.  Think  again  of  poor  old  Milton,  when  he  planted  the  flowers 
of  Paradise  in  our  language.  No  lakes,  nor  rivers,  nor  woods,  assisted 
his  fancy.  He  was  Hindi  But  why  speak  of  examples;  what  beau- 
tiful scenes  on  real  nature  are  half  so  bright  or  beautiful  as  the  sun-lit 
meadows,  emerald  groves,  and  crystal  rivulets,  that  rise  or  roll  before 
us  In  our  dreams  ? 

S.  I  am  not  convinced.  Nor  was  Milton  of  your  opinion.— 
Throughout  life  he  loved  the  vernal  sun,  the  shady  walk,  the  musing 
groves.  His  letters  are  full  of  this  preference.  And  if  he  has,  in 
spite  of  blindness,  transplanted  the  flowers  of  Paradise,  as  you  say, 
Into  our  language,  does  it  follow  that,  with  the  advantage  of  which 
ha  was  deprived,  he  would  not  have  naturalized  others  still  more, 
exquisite  ?  No,  you  are  unhappy,  in  your  examples.  Both  Shak- 
speare, as  far  as  we  know,  and  Milton,  loved  nature  better  than  art ; 
and  we  have  Almost  deified  them  for  it. 


Thus  our  dialogue  concluded ;  and  though  I  strongly  differed  with 
him  at  the  time,  I  afterwards  foundthat  his  ideas,  like  the  seeds  of 
ripe  flowers,  had  been  shaken  by  the  storm  of  argument  into  my  own 
joind,  than  to  take  root,  spring  up,  and  choke  my  own  notions. 
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All  that  the  hoary  waters  bout, 
Floats  lifeless,  near  the  lab'ring  host. 
The  rustling  sounds  of  Mandar'a  trees, 
The  wild  discordance  of  the  breeze, 
The  roaring  beasts,  th'  alarmed  birds, 
la  Swerga  s  golden  courts  are  heard : 
Join'd  with  the  storms  such  yells  they  make, 
lT>at  all  creation's  barriers  shake, 
And  Yaroa,  from  his  cells  of  night, 
Springs  upwards  trembling  to  the  light; 
-The  cnraed  beneath  at  once  rejoice, 
They  deem  they  hear  the  Kalki's  voice.-— 
A  dark  blue  cloud  >  U  seen  to  ride 
Above  in  atmospheric  pride, 
Surcharg'd  with  storms  and  vengeance  dire, 
And  Siva's  bolts  of  noxious  Are  :— 
Meanwhile,  one  vast  continued  blaze 
The  confiscated  mount  displays, 
With  smoke,  that  'round  its  volumes -ourls. 
And  swift  its  flaming  globules  twirls; 
Whilst,  in  that  cloud,  huge- masses  roll, 
laud  roars  th'  aruH'ry  of  the  Pole, 
The  lions  flee,  the  bean  retreat, 
Yet  soon  the  hostile  flames  they  meet ; 
And  all  that  deck'd  the  mount  of  yore, 
Involved  in  flames,  is  seen  no  more ; 
The  Earth  and  Heav'ns  are  wrapt  in  fire, 
And  Pat'la  belches  fiercer  ire  j 
Till  Indra,  from  bis  boundless  stores, 
A  sea  of  water  on  them  pours. 
And  hurls  congealed  floods  below, 
Of  pelting  hail  and  flaky  snow. 


Saraswati,"  whose  daring  reins, 
Aloft,  through  Heav'n's  etherial  plains. 
Imagination  s  chariot  guide, 
And  o'er  Invention's  steeds  preside, 
Descending  en  some  lucid  beam, — 
Oh  I  strike  on  Earth  the  wond'rous  theri 
For,  lo !  the  gods,1  who  raised  the  storm 
The  milky  ocean's  waves  transform  : — 

<  Chief  Mabab'hartta, 
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Concocted  juices  on  them  flow, 

And  swim  in  creamy  vales  below. 

The  melting  gold,  and  juicy  stream. 

Convert  the  ocean  into  cream; 

In  frequent  piles,  around  the  tribes, 

The  butter  on  its  surface  rides. 

Once  more  they  chum:  the;  strive,  they  vie, 

And  on  the  passive  Naga  ply, 

O  waves  of  life !  their  actions  roll 

To  endless  realms,  beyond  the  Pole  1— 
Fancy,*  awake,  and  burst  thy  mental  sleep  T 
Behold  the  Moon  emerging  from  the  deep  1 

Ten  thousand  beams  of  light  serene 

O'er  his  gentle  visage  beam  :* 

His  modest  eye,  his  golden  hue, 

Sfeem'd  framed  for  a  virgin's  view. 

Up  to  the  skies  he  urged  hii  way, 

And  gjirniner'd,  at  the  end  of  day. 

The  mighty  god  *  from  Mandar's  height, 

Beheld,  armu'd,  the  awful  sight, 

And  kemi'd  that  energy  on  high 

Irradiant  in  (he  spangled  sky ; 

«  Be  thine  (be  said)  lo  rule  the  night  I 

To'  me  the  day  must  owe  its  light." 


Behold  I  again,  they  churn  the  main  t 

Another  gem  rewards  their  pain. 

Placed  In  the  lotos'  graceful  seat 

With  ev'ry  hesv'n-bom  charm  replete. 
Abundant  Lakshmi'  rising  from  the  foam, 
In  Vishnu's  arms  obtains  her  welcome  home, 

Lo  1  Suradcvi'  rears  her  head  I 

And  Pushpa-Vrishti  *  on  her  shed 

Heav'nly  now'rs  of  gorgeous  hue, 

Odours  steep'd  in  Swerga's  dew; 

The  stars  shoot  through  the  vast  expanse, 

And  seek  to  gain  a  transient  glance.— 

Again,  the  mighty  ocean  raves, 

Infuriate  foam  its  quiv'ring  waves, 

Whilst  Uchisrava10  sprang  to  light, 

And  bail'd  th'  astonish 'd  churnera'  sight. 

Eight  heads,  which  beat  the  yielding  air. 

His  sacred  origin  declare. 

*  Chief  Hahab'harftta.    These  gens  are  arranged  in  different  orders  bj 
different  writers. 

*  Chaadra,  or  the  Moon,  which  is  matcuiUe  In  Sanscrit, 

*  Vishnu  is  identified  with  Suryei,  or  the  Sun. 

T  The  Goddess  of  Fortune  and  Beauty,  called  alio  Shri ;  Vishnu's  Seen*. 

»  The  Goddess  of  Wine. 

s  Heavenly  bdnp,  whose  office  it  is  to  scatter  celestial  flower*. 

I*  Indm's  eight-beaded  horse. 
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Kustub'ha's  "  rays  transcendent  thine, 
Next,  on  the  De  va's  host  dinng »— t 
With  one  consent,  these  legions  blest, 
The  prize  fix'd  on  Narayan  s  breast. 
At  length,  amidst  the  refluent  throes, 
The  wond'rous  Parijafr™  arose ; 
What  lyre  an  anthem  fit  can  raise. 
To  celebrate  its  deathless  praise? 
To  sing  its  gifts,  and  varied  power 
Renew 'd,  in  each  successive  nour! 
Its  boughs  with  fragrant  clusters  bent, 
Each  wish,"  ere  it  be  formed,  prevent: 
Twaa  will'd,  that  Indra's  paradise  alone 
So  bright  a  gem  of  such  vast  worth  should  own. 


Proud,  from  the  ocean's  troubled  base, 

Surablu "  stalks  with  lordly  pace ; 

Great  Kamad'hdk !  thy  fame  inspires 

With  countless  themes  the  Gopj-an'5  lyres  1 
As  she  arose,  the  Moon  in  HeavVs  bright  plain, 
With  Sura-Devi  in  his  gorgeous  train, 
And  Lalshmi  with  the  gallant  steed  pursue 
The  solar  course,  these  strange  events  to  view. 

They  mark'd  Dlianwautar ,5  cleave  the  surge, 

And  from  the  milky  tide  emerge : 

.  Death  from  his  healing  aspect  shrank, 

And  to  the  shades  of  Yama  sank. 

Advancing  slow,  'twixt  either  band, 

He  bears  a  chalice  iu  his  hand  ; 

Its  lucid  hue,  so  vastly  bright, 

Dazzled  each  Deva's  longing  sight ; 

Within,  the  much-sought  Amrit ''  lay, 

For  which  they  toil'd  by  night  and  day. 
Myriads  rush  forth  to  claim  the  draught  their  own  ;'• 
Here  Brahma  fights,  there  conquer'd  Daityas  groan. 
Vishnu  assails  the  foe ; — their  legions  spring, 
And  rashly  brave  Kshiroda's"  awful  King;— 
Lord  of  Avatars,  firm  in  might  be  stands, 
And  issues  forth  his  terrible  .commands. 
Indra  descends,  and  soon  the  strife  foments;1" 
His  tortile  rage  on-  friends  and  foes  he  vents. 
The  Rakshas  *'  tribe  support  their  fainting  friends, 
TV  Asuran*'  host  their  yielding  rear  defends ; 

"  A  )ewel  of  inestimable  value  and  miraculous  powers. 

'*  An  all-yielding  tree,  like  Mohammed'*  tuba. 

V  So  say  the  Indian  Poets.  "  Tbe  universal  boon -granting  Cow. 

>•  The  lyre  of  tbe  Indian  Mum.         w  A  Physician,  the  Indian  *aculapiu«. 

■>  Atnrita,  or  the  nectar  of  immortality. 

11  Thit  account  Is  mostly  taken  from  the  Mahab'ltlrats,  and  differs  from 

many  others. 

is  Vishnu.  M  Indra  is  so  represented  on  this  occasion. 

■I  pvUipftita. 
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But  Sid'has  and  Gaudharva***  join, 
Wilh  eager  seal,  the  heay'nly  line, 
And  panting  fot  tame  valiant  deed, 
In  can  of  lucid  glory  speed, 


Round  Kiiini»i "  the  warlike  tempest  plays, 
And  gallant  Dund'hubn  fresh  slaughter  raise ; 
(As  when  the  vast  machinery  of  the"  cloud* 
In  baleful  mists  the  aiure  concave  shrouds, 
Fiehta  wilh  the  winds,  whilst  round  the  lightnings  stray, 
Whirls  the  dread  boll,  and  horrifies  the  day ;) 

Until  the  mighty  ocean's  roar 

Recall  them  to  their  work  once  more; 

First,  after  this  terrific  fight, 

Huge  Iracat"1  arose  to  light, 

Dooro'd  India's  Vanan  to  become, 

In  Swerga's  courts  he  seeks  his  home. 

Below  the  foam  a  trumpet  sounds, 

And  from  the  mouoUin'i!  sides  rebounds ; 

'lheo,  with  its  glitt'ring  beauties  fair, 

Victorious  Sha.uk  uprose  to  air.** 

Conquest  slept  within  its  side, 

Floating  with  it  on  the  tide. 
At  length,  the  wares  yield  th«  Darroahan*  bow, 
Whose  strings  an  erring  aim  can  ne'er  bestow ; 
And,  shortly,  R'bombaTsu  beauteous  race  is  seen, 
The  essence  of  Vnikohntha's"  peerless  queen. 
Tribute  fore-doom'd  to  pay  unto  the  grave, 
Bikhu,  lastly,  rose  from  the  disorder  d  wave. 

And,  whilst  the  Oods  with  lab'ring  hand 

Around  the  nmch-whirl'd  mountain  stand, 

TTie  deadly  pois'noua  mass  of  fire 

Spreads  far  and  wide  wilh  baleful  ire, 

Till  Earth  and  Heav'n  are  robed  in  red, 

Till  ev'ry  God  to  Siva  sped, 
Bread  Nilacanth  »  1  who  drank  the  fateful  tide, 
Whose  streams  his  throat  divine  to  amra  dyed. 


Then  burst  the  fray  with  renovated  might, 
Then  sought  the  Daityas  the  Rbandoo'd  fight 

TV  Asuran  host  arise  in  arms, 

Burning  for  Shri's  all-paw'rful  charms ; 

**  Good  spirits.  *s  The  elaphaat  with  three  proboscidres, 

*•  A  shell)  conferring  victory  on  its  possessor. 

•  Daniisfas,  a  bow  which  never  err*. 

*>  An  Apsara,  who  is  Identified  With  FJhri  In  this  mythology. 

1  Vslkonlhe  is  Vishnu's  palace. 

■  Poisonous  matter :  I  suspect  it  to  be  medicinal  drus-s,  Qieami;  I 

>t  retained  the  legend.     ^^  ^     ^Tr^ 

*  Siva,  so  called  frost  this  circumstance. 
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As  one  with  ti)e  other  vies, 

llahu  steals  the  Amiit-priie. 
Siva,  on  this  side,  leads  the  dire  array. 
And  marks  the  order  of  lh'  erantfnl  day ; 
The  fiends,  on  that,  their  barbed  j  aVlina  fling, 
And  dare  the  horror*  of  the  Tanftrul  king. 
Meanwhile,  Mohini  Maya's  *■  clianns  appear,— 
The  fight  is  rtneh'dr- the  Daltyan  chut*  draw  near, 

And  seek,  perahaaoe,  to  gain  a  trail* 

From  her  whose  art  is  to  beguile, 
Heedleea,  that  Vishnu  that  fair  form  •orweals, 
And  that  disguised  the  tacred  Lymph  "  he  steals. 

He  quaffs  immortal  Am  fit's  flood, 

And  then  hit  fateful  ana  descends, 

Which  Rabn'e  "  course  of  tmoh'ry  ends. 

Now,  he  returns  to  scenes  of  Mood, 

Where  battle-axes  cleave  the  air, 

The  vehicle*  of  wild  Despair. 
The  Chakra  u  whelm*  in  death  the  Daityau  hosts, 
And  Pali's  "  blade  fresh  acts  of  triumph  boast*. 

TOie  Sun,  from  hie  resplendent  oar, 

Foments  the  wound -exulting  war, 

He  robes  his  face  in  deepest  Wood  ; 

The  Heav'ns  rain  down  a  crimson  flood. 

Sudersan  cleave*  tha-wond'sing- skies, 

Then  to  its  warrior-master  flies; 

Narayan  takes  Nit's  henv'oly  bow, 

And  lays  full  many  a  ulnvfUib  low. 


But  Sudersan's  celestial  flre 
la  doom'd  the  godlike  force  t'  inspire;  ' 

Its  might  the  Earth's  foundation  shakes, 
And  Swerga'l  self  in  terror  quakes. 
Tardy  Hau'sa*1  iltuhma  bean, 

Whew  ha  many  conflict*  sham  j  ; 

Hie  Nandi  Mai.  a  Deva  rides, 
And  Vishnu  swift  GanidV*  strides, 
Whilst  Ira  vat,  of  matchless  might. 
Brings  lodra  to  the  raging  fight. 
Fiah-boroe  Varuna  leaves  the  deep, 
Kxpectinff  some  renown  to  reap. 
Meanwhile,  the  sage  Ganesa"sat 
Upon  the  ever-wary  rat, 

**  Personified  illusion,  continually  introduced  In  these  fables, 

**  A  curious  personage,  or  Daitya,  who  had  stolen  tt,  and  Imbibed  soaawef  ■ 
It  i  taw  kstjtwd  k  alarply  astronomical.     . 

,u, Various  divioa  weapons. 
**  The  swan,  Brahma's  Valiao  ;  some  say  the  goose. 
_  at  Vishnu's  Vahaji,  an  animal  between  a  man  and  an  eagle,  swift  as  the' 
winds, 

*  The  Ged  of  wbtfem  |nd  policy,  «Jw*ys  on  a  rat.  ' 
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And  Heav'n  of  old  encircled  in  a  span, 
Bode  on  the  lofty  wings  of  Skill, 
And  bade  th'  eternal  mind  on  earth  distill. 
Next,  clouds  of  fire  th'  approach  declare 
Of  ram-bome  Agni M  through  the  air ; 
Whilst,  drawn  by  "  seven  coursers  green," 
The  flaming  Surrya J3  was  seen  : 
In  rays  of  light,  'midst  clouds  of  azure  hue, 
The  glitt'ring  god  arose  to  view, 
And  crowds  of  tuneful  genii  came, 
With  modulations  hymning  forth  his  name. 
Here,  Yatna  rode : — there,  down  the  smiling  sky, 
Behold  the  gay-plumed  peacock  swiftly  fly, 
And  KutikW*  gen'ral  of  the  Pole, 
With  skilful  hands  th'  obedient  reins  control  I 


Sifty— Conceiving  it  desirable  that  all  classes  of  resident*  in  India, 
who  are  of  opinion  that  the  power  of  transportation  without  trial,  pos- 
sessed and  exercised  by  the  present  Government  of  this  country,  is 
unnecessary,  dangerous,,  and  liable  to  great  abuse,  should  express 
their  opinion  strongly  and  frequently,  I  beg  to  offer  my  humble  ex- 
ample, which  I  (nut  will  be  followed  by  many  others. 

To  me  this  power  appears  inconsistent  both  with  our  interest  and 
our  duty  as  a  nation :  our  interest,  which  is  to  maintain  and  consoli- 
date the  British  rule  in  India ;  and  our  duty,  which  is  to  enlighten 
and  improve  the  millions  subject  to  our  sway.  Nothing  will  prove 
more  conducive  to  the  attainment  of  these  ends  than  the  temperate 
and  unfettered  discussion  of  every  subject  in  religion  and  pontics, 
science  and  literature ;  and  nothing  will  prove  more  fatal  to  ourselves, 
or  injurious  to  our  Native  subjects,  than  the  exercise  of  an  arbitrary 
power  like  that  of  summary  transmission  for  the  punishment  of  Crimea 
cognizable  by  the  law.  The  one  will  beget  attachment  to  the  British 
nation,  and  confidence  in  the  .protection  which  it  affords ;— the  ether 
will  sow  the  seeds  of  suspicion  and  distrust,  and  give  an  effectual, 
blow  to  those  plans  of  improvement  which  delight  and  engage  the 
christian  and  the  philanthropist.  .    , 

What  can  be  more  inconsistent  than  the  conduct  pursued  by  the 
Government  of  this  country  J    Both  governors,  and  governed  arealike 
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convinced  of  tbe  advantages  enjoyed  by  the  Natives  under  British 
rule,  compared  with  the  state  in  which  the;  were,  either  under  their 
Native  Prince*,  or  Musuiman  conquerors ;  and  yet  the  former  act  as 
if  conscious  of  guilt  and  fearful  of  exposure;  as  if  public  oppression, 
or  secret  injustice,  was  tbe  only  characteristic  of  their  reign. 

Who,  that  reflects  on  the  subject,  can  doubt  that  the  power  exer- 
cised by  Government  is  unnecessary?  Againit  whom  is  this  power 
exercised  ? — Against  a,  few  isolated  individuals  who  can  do  nothing' 
against  the  Government  if  they  would;  against  British-bora  sob- 
jeots  who  would  do  nothing  if  they  could ;  against  men  whose  birth 
and  education,  whose  feelings  and  interests,  form  the  surest  pledge 
that  they  will  seek  the  permanency  of  British  power  in  India.  By 
whom  is  this  power  exercised  ? — By  a  Government  which,  more  than 
any  other  Colonial  Government  that  perhaps  ever  existed,  has  secured 
the  affections  by  seeking  the  welfare  of  its  subjects ;  and  which,  in 
the  event  of  invasion  or  insurrection,  has  150,000  troops  ably  com- 
manded, fully  disciplined,  well  fed,  paid,  and  clothed,  with  the  in- 
calculable resources  of  its  own  territories,  and  dependent  Native  states, 
to  bock  it  in  the  maintenance  of  its  power. 

Who  can  fail  to  perceive  that  this  monstrous  power  of  punishment 
without  trial  is  liable  to  abuse  ?  In  a  country  where  tbe  supreme 
power  is  absolute,  and  this  absolute  power  rests  in  a  single  individual, 
the  personal  pique  of  that  individual,  or  of  any  one  of  his  numerous 
friends  and  dependents,  may  find  a  speedy  and  an  easy  gratification 
in  the  exercise  of  a  power  which  the  legislation,  in  bestowing  it,  in- 
tended should  be  employed  only  against  public  delinquents  for  the 
public  good. 

As  this  power  is  unnecessary,  and  liable  to  abuse,  so  it  is  highly 
dangerous.  The  natural  tendency  of  the  exercise  of  this  power  is  to 
suppress  all  liberal  and  independent  discussion,  and  in  proportion  as 
this  is  effected,  abuses  and  injustice  will  strengthen  and  increase.  As 
these  increase,  a  dissatisfaction  with  our  Government  will  be  generated 
in  the  Native  mind,  which,  not  finding  vent,  but  strengthening  with 
increasing  evils,  will  finally  explode  in  Borne  dire  calamity. 

But  it  is  impottible  to  suppress  all  discussion.  The  Government 
may,  by  the  strong  hand  of  power,  gag  its  Britiab-born  subjects,  but 
the  Anglo-Indians  and  Natives  have  bath  learned  the  right,  and  have 
acquired  some  facility  in,  the  exercise  of  free  discussion.  The  effect, 
therefore,  of  measures  similar  to  that  which  has  been  lately  adopted, 
will  be  to  throw  the  press  entirely  into  the  hands  of  these  two  classes, 
subject  as  they  are  only  to  the  verdict  of  a  jury,  and  to  the  sentence 
of  the  law.  As,  however,  the  permanence  of  the  British  Government 
affords  the  only  prospect  of  Native  improvement,  so  it  is  principally 
through  the  writings  of  British- born  subjects  that  that  improvement 
can  be  effected.  Any  measures,  therefore,  which  leaves  the  Native 
prats  free  and  unfettered,  except  by  law,- whilst  to  the  British  con- 
ductors of  the  press  it  holds  up  the  terrors  of  summary  transmission, 
can  be  looked  upon  in  no  other  light  than  as  taking  away  the  key 
of  knowledge,  and  as  calculated' to  perpetuate  the  reign  of  ignorance 
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and  superstition.  And  thus  the  Government,  instead  of  seeking  to 
rest  their  power  on  the  immoveable  btsii  of  public  opinion,  enlight- 
ened by  knowledge  and  corrected  by  free  discussion,  seem  to  aim  at 
nothing  higher  than  to  maintain  a  military  despotism,  which  will 
tumble  to  nieces  on  the  first  concussion  it  receives. 

In  the  view  of  your  own,  late  forcible '  expulsion  from  this  country, 
it  must  afibfd  you  considerable  satisfaction  to  reflect  on  the  advan- 
tages that  have  already  resulted  from  your  labours.  You  have  occa- 
sionally edvnnoed  sentiments  which,  if  I  properly  understand  them, 
I  cannot  approve ;  yet  the  general  tendency  of  year  writings  I  moat 
•onaider  as  conducive  in  a  very  high  degree  to  the  spread  of  useful 
knowledge  and  true  religion.  The  most  valuable  effect  of  your 
labours  has  been  to  excite  a  spirit  of  inquiry  in  India,  to  a  greater 
extent  than  the  labours  of  Missionaries  have  been  able  to  effect  for 
these  twenty  or  thirty  yearn.  This  is  all  that  the  friends  of  know- 
ledge, virtue,  and  religion  want.  Let  them  be  fairly  exhibited,  and 
their  claims  fully  discussed,  and  ignorance,  viae,  and  irreligion  will 
gradually  disappear.  Inquiry  and  free  discussion  will  most  effect 
tually  undermine  the  whole  fabric  of  superstition,  while,  at  the  same 
time,  they  will  most  effectually  consolidate  our  power,  by  furnishing 
information  to  the  legislation  at:  home,  aiding  the  Government  in 
India,  purifying  the  atreams  of  justice,  and  confirming  the  attachment 
ef  our  Native  subjects, 

A  MisaiotfAur. 


REFORMS  REQUIRED    IK  THB  BENGAL  ARMY. 

To   Lvsutenant-Colonel    WattOn,  Adjittant-Qeneral  of  t\e 
Bengal  Army. 

Sir, — You  hare  recently  assumed  the  duties  of  Adjutant-Gene- 
ral of  the  Bengal  aemy,  and  the  military  part  of  the  Bengal  Pre- 
sidency look  up  to  you  for  a  determined  and  much  wanted  improve- 
ment in  die  Native  infantry  branch,  as  well  as  to  uphold  the  wel- 
fare and  interests  of  the  army  you.  hare  the  proud  honour  to  reptv* 
sent,  both  with  the  Government  and  the  Commander-in-Chief  j  and 
let  as  behold  the  worthy  days  of  respectful  manly  uprightness,  and 
independence  of  character,  shine  in  your  department. 

It  is  vain  and  useless  longer  to  deny  that  the  service  has  not  fallen 
in  the  estimation  or  value  of  the  Natives.  Most  corps  formerly  had 
tiipemumeraries,  without  pay,  at  drill,  wanting  vacancies  in  (As 
rank*!  Now  it  is  not  so,  U  equally  certain,  and  recruiting  is  difficult  I 
One  of  the  grand  causes  of  this  is  the  lamentable  manner  in  which 
the  sepoys  have  been  overworked,  from  the  want  of  a  sufficient  number 
of  regiment*  of  the  line  for  the  various  increased  duties,  and  the  twelve 
new  extra  corps  (six  only  officered,  when  you  have  captains  of 
twenty-two  and  twenty-four  years  in  the  army,)  will  yet  be  insuffi- 
cient to  keep  the  corps,  somewhat  together,  and  establish  the  new 
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system  of  field  movements  ]*id  down  for  the  army,  and  recover  its 
late  rescinded  discipline  and  confidence.  In  time  of  peace,  keep  up 
your  troops  as  in-  time  of  war,  then  take  the  advantage  of  re-csta- 
bliahiug  regimental  and  brigade  systems,  and  a  small  code  of  regula- 
tions, burning  your  Green,  Corroe,  and  Henley,  and  all  other  stand- 
iog  orders,  which  cry  out  shame  iu  their  present  extended  form,  and 
are  &  cart-load  for  any  staff  when  marching  iu  the  field. 

Zonal  corps  are  the  entire  ruin  of  the  Bengal  regular  army,  and 
until  these  are  re-formed  as  regiments  of  the  line,  properly  officered, 
and  moved  as  other  regiments  from  the  garden  of  recruiting,  no  im- 
provement can  be  anticipated,  draining  the  European  officers  as  you. 
new  do  from  the  line  to  fill  these ;  and,  in  like  manner,  as  local  corps 
are  kept  at  the  ezpeme  ef  the  officers  at  large  in  tht  loss  of  pro- 
motion, consequently,  competency  to  retire  from  the  service,  con- 
tentment will  never  exist  in  the  feelings  of  your  European  officers. 
So  truly  are  these  the  patronage  of  the  Governor- General,  that  \\ 
is  not  surprising  to  find  commanding  officers  (very  generally)  follow 
the  example  of  this  high  authority,  and  aim  in  keeping  the  promo- 
tions of  havildara  and  naicks  in  their  exclusive  gift,  rendering  the 
rules  of  the  service  and  captains  of  companies  little  better  than 
ciphers  in  the  eyes  of  the  men  ;  so  that  the  authority  they  should  pos- 
sess is  nugatory.  More  attention  should  be  paid  in  granting  the 
indulgence  of  furlough  to  the  sepoys — it  keeps  up  the  chain  of  con- 
nexion with  the  villagers,  and  most  of  the  local  and  provincial 
corps  are  stationed  in  and  about  the  neighbourhood  of  their  homes, 
having  constant  communication  with  their  families ;  whereas,  in  the 
line,  it  falls  to  the  lot  of  an  individual  in  about  eight  or  nine  yean, 
and  then  the  expedition  with  which  he  must  travel  to  be  at  hone  two 
or  three  months  out  of  five  or  six  of  leave,  frequently  sends  him  to 
hospital  on  his  return  to  the  corps,  and  perhaps  costs  him  his  life  from 
over  fatigue  and  badness  of  the  season  in  which  ha  is  doomed  to 
journey.  The  local  and  provincial  corps  are  always  in  the  cheapest 
part  of  the  country,  and  you  expose  the  regulars  to  the  most  ex  pen. 
sire  of  the  provinces.  Regiments  should  be  always  of  sufficient 
strength  to  allow  the  indulgence  of  furlough  from  February  to  Sep* 
tnuber  of  each  year ;  it  is  now  the  third  year  since  this  favour  of 
Government  has  ceased  in  consequence  of  the  war,  and  it  is  likely  to 
continue  three  years  more  with  the  present  weak  divisions  employed 
in  the  enemy's  country. 

Ars  you  aware  that  commanding  officers  refuse  men  their  discharge 
after  the  expiration  of  enlisting  engagement  in  the  time  of  peace?  An 
average  exists  of  sixty  men  in  each  corps  wishing  to  leave  the  service, 
sad  this  is  denied  them  year  after  year;  some  consequently  desert, 
and  you  punish  them  if  retaken  on  this  crime.  Is  this  the  law  of  con- 
sistency (  Is  it  a  pledge  of  faith  in  the  day  of  trial  when  you  look 
for  the  conduct  of  the  sepoys?  Granting  men  discharges  when  soli- 
cited, in  proper  season,  in  cantonment,  lessens  the  applications,  and 
you  would  have  hardly  occasion  for  that  thoughtless  desertion  order 
issued  some  time  ago.    You  should  have  known  the  contempt  in  which 
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the  sepoys  and  Natives  hold  your  police;  and  in  Oude,  your  grantf 
recruiting  depot,  you  dare  not  enforce  the  order,  from  a  fear  of  creat- 
ing open  rebellion  throughout  your  dominions.  It  has,  however, 
served  to  make  desertion  dreaded,  which  was  before  quite  unheeded  t 
Are  you  aware  the  Bengal  sepoy  is  worse  paid  than  the  Madras  and 
Bombay,  and  that  the  Bengal  sepoy  must  have  an  increase  of  allow- 
ance after  a  certain  term  of  service,  or  some  like  method,  before  your 
ranks  in  the  army  will  be  refilled  by  respectable  sons  of  zemindars  ?  As 
I  have  before  observed,  the  service  has  been  on  the  decline  for  years. 
The  Madras  and  Bombay  armies  have  of  late  been  well  looked  after— 
their  wants  respected ;  the  Bengal  army  has  been  neglected,  the  minds 
of  your  European  officers  dissatisfied  by  the  continual  increase  of  local 
regiments  on  the  Bengal  side,  blasting  their  present  and  future  proe- 
spects  of  rising  to  command  till  thirty-five  or  forty  years'  residence 
in  the  country  ;  disgust  has  taken  possession  of  their  minds,  and  the 
esprit  de  corps  has  ceased  to  exist 

The  Madras  army,  which  recruits  many  men  in  the  Bengal  pro- 
vinces, now  hare  their  ranks  supplied  from  the  very  country  where  the 
Bengal  army  cannot  procure  men ;  this  is  the  strongest  proof  of  what  I 
bare  before  asserted,  if  such  indeed  were  wanting.  Endeavour  then 
to  make  the  employ  worthy  of  consideration  to  the  men  you  enlist 
for  the  protection  of  the  colours  of  a  corps.  You  must  expect  the 
retention  of  India  will  yearly  become  more  difficult,  and  the  next  ten 
years  will  not  pass  so  quietly  as  those  gone  by, — so  on  till  dominion 

It  is  much  to  be  doubted  how  your  enlisting  men  for  general  ser- 
vice will  answer  on  the  day  of  trial— the  hour  of  embarkation  ;  the 
old  method  is  the  best  perhaps,  followed  by  Lord  Hustings  for  Cey- 
lon volunteers.  The  system  of  the  present  day  does  not  appear  to  fulfil 
the  expectations ;  and  "  hanging  in  chains,  and  irons  on  the  roads" 
has  been  given  up  with  better  judgment  than  that  which  instituted 
the  punishment.  Hereafter,  you  had  better  have  recourse  to  a  six- 
pounder  at  the  moment,  than  disgust  the  army  by  proceedings  which 
caused  a  general  flight  from  the  standard,  when  death  would  havo 
been  thought  nothing  of. 

The  muskets  served  out  to  the  Native  regiments  are  inferior  to 
those  supplied  to  his  Majesty's  troops  at  home ;  so  are  the  accoutre- 
ments; and  the  pouches  in  use  are  of  the  worst  description,  arising 
from  the  wooden  blocks  ;  the  coat  of  a  sepoy  has  been  a  little  im- 
proved by  Sir  Edward  Paget,  and  the  trousers,  it  is  hoped,  will  fall 
under  the  eye  of  the  new  Commander-in-Chief;  they  are  generally 
infamously  -cut,  and,  on  the  first  wetting,  the  trousers  become  regular 
tight  pantaloons.  Great-coats  should  be  supplied  to  the  Indian 
army.  European,  and  Native,  by  the  state ;  then  the  blanket  used 
by  the  latter  in  the  cold  season  might  be  cast  aside,  and  sentries 
thus  would  be  more  alert  on  their  post,  and  have  the  advantage  of 
bearing  quickly,  which  the  blanket  rolled  around  their  head  and  ears 
now  prevent. 

An  Officer  on  Furlough. 
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To  the  Editor  of  the  Oriental  Herald. 

Si  a,— Numerous  and  well-founded  are  the  complaints  from  every 
quartet  of  the  great  want  of  troop*.  At  most  stations  of  the  Bombay 
army,  one  regiment  is  obliged  to  perform  the  duties  of  two  or  three,  to 
the  total  destruction  of  all  discipline,  and  disgust  of  the  men,  who  are 
driven  to  desert  in  alarming  numbers,  from  the  total  want  of  all  con- 
sideration for  their  feelings  or  comforts.  So  short-sighted  are  our 
present  rulers,  that  they  do  not  see,  or  if  they  see,  they  do  not  heed, 
the  fearful  results  likely  to  arise  from  the  present  mode  of  treating  the 
Native  troops.  Formerly,  the  duty,  though  sufficiently  hard,  was 
nothing  to  the  intolerable  fatigue  and  mortification  to  which  the  sepoys 
are  at  present  subjected;  recruits  were  then  to  be  found  in  abundance; 
to  recruit  within  our  own  territories  is  now  impossible;  scarcely  a 
decent  man  will  enlist;  the  Government  know  it;  and  I  venture  to 
predict,  that  unless  an  immediate  reform  takes  place,  in  a  very  few 
years  we  shall  be  without  a  Native  army.  There  is  no  want  of  men ; 
on  the  contrary,  there  are  plenty ;  but  the  Native  population  have 
taken  a  general  dislike  to  the  service,  which  is  daily  spreading  wider, 
owing  to  the  accounts  given  by  deserters  of  the  hardships  the  men 
endure,  and  the  disgusting  duties  they  are  called  on  to  perform.  At 
this,  our  principal  .station,  three  Native  regiments  are  requisite  to  do 
the  ordinary  duty,  without  harassing  the  men — we  have  only  got  one/ 
There  is  a  battalion,  it  is  true,  but  being  lately  embodied,  and  undis- 
ciplined, they  cannot  be  brought  on  duty.  The  war  with  the  Colapore 
Rajah  has  takeu  away  the  rest,  and  the  European  troops  are  only  put 
on  regimental  duty.  All  this  cannot  be  helped — Europeans  ought  not 
to  mount  guard  in  the  heat  of  an  Indian  sun,  and  the  public  service 
most  be  performed ;  that  which  I  do  complain  of  is  this,  that  not 
«  civilian  can  stir,  east,  west,  north  or  south,  without  a  requisition 
being  made  for  some  unfortunate  sepoy  to  inflate  his  pride  and  vanity, 
which,  God  knows,  in  many  of  them,  does  not  require  such  incite- 
ments. Will  it  be  believed,  that  witb  only  800  men  to  do  the  duties 
of  3000,  two  parties,  kacu  consisting  of  a  Native  officer,  twohavil- 
dars,  and  fifty  rank  and  file,  were  marched  near  fifty  miles  from 
Poona  the  other  day,  as  an  escort  merely  1 

The  Government,  indeed,  ought  not  to  be  surprised  at  desertion 
and  disaffection  thinning  the  sepoy  ranks,  and  feelings  of  dissatisfac- 
tion being  entertained  by  the  European  officers.  Yet,  when  abuses  are 
occasionally  brought  to  notice  through  the  medium  of  your  publication, 
out  comes  a  thundering  Government  order,  and  we  are  threatened 
with  deportation  and  dismissal  if  we  even  correspond  with  you  1  Yes, 
Sir,  such  are  the  terms  and  threats  under  which  I  now  write  to  youl 
At  the  same  time,  as  if  in  mockery,  we  are  asked  why  we  do  not  re- 
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present  our  grievances  to  the  proper  authorities?  Such  drivelling  is 
really  contemptible ;  it  is  like  asking  a  starving  man  in  the  desert 
why  he  does  not  eat?— we  might  as  well  talk  to  the  winds  as  com- 
plain to  the  authorities.  Whoever  should  have- the  temerity  to  do  so, 
would  instantly  be  set  down  for  punishment.  Why,  if  the  writer  of 
the  article  signed  "  A  Bombay  Officer,"  In  the  18th  Number  of 
the  '  Oriental  Herald,'  was  known,  although  his  letter  is  moderate, 
and  he  points  at  nothing  but  truths,  he  would  instantly  be  deprived 
of  his  commission ;  and  had  he  ventured  to  address  Government  in 
the  same  sensible  style  he  did  you,  immediate  banishment  to  the  most 
unhealthy  station  in  the  army  would  have  been  the  reward  of  his 
zeal.  God  help  him  if  erer  he  is  discovered — he  is  a  marked  man. 
If  civilians  cannot  move  without  escorts,  why  not  furnish  them 
from  the  host  of  snbadars,  locals,  Arc.  dec.,  who  swallow  up  such  an 
enormous  portion  of  the  revenue,  and  are  absolutely  useless  ?  Indeed, 
the  only  way  I  have  ever  seen  these  gentry  employed,  and  that  has 
been  pretty  often,  was  running  before  collectors'  palanquin,  and 
mounting  guard  over  their  persons!  By  the  by,  I  should  beg  pardon 
for  saying  they  are  useless, — they  furnish  patronage,  and  consequently 
are  particularly  useful.  But  why,  I  ask,  should  civilians,  moving 
about  within  the  British  territories  for  their  ovm  pleasure,  have  any 
escort  at  all  ?  It  is  what  a  soldier  never  requires,  let  his  rank  be  what 
It  will,  and  indeed  he  would  not  get  it  If  he  did.  The  sepoys  have  a 
particular  aversion  to  these  duties.  I  passed  an  escort  of  the  descrip*- 
tion  alluded  to  some  time  since,  and  many  of  the  men  came  after  me 
several  miles,  to  the  bungalow  at  which  I  put  up,  complaining  that 
they  had  to  mount  sentry  over  cooks  and  mussanls,  and  tli at  orders  were 
given  to  them  by  servants  and  chobdars,  which  they  were  obliged  to 
obey  to  avoid  punishment.  These  men  appeared  keenly  to  feel  the 
indignity  they  suffered,  but  I  could  give  them  no  comfort.  To  bring 
this  to  the  notice  of  Government  here,  would  be  worse  than  useless ; 
it  would  infallibly  ruin  my  prospects  in  the  service ;  the  Editors  of  the 
newspapers  dare  not  publish  this  or  any  other  statement  pointing  out 
the  misconduct  of  those  in  power;  my  only  hopes,  therefore,  are,  that 
you  will  give  it  insertion  in  your  unfettered  publication,  when  I  know 
it  will  reach  the  eye  of  authority  here,  and  may  perhaps  induce  some 
public-spirited  individual  at  the  India  House  to  interest  himself  in 
causing  an  inquiry  to  be  made  into  the  manifold  abuses  of  the  Indian 
army. 

Another  Bombay  Offices. 
In  the  Deccan,  Dec.  1625. 
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INJUSTICE   OP   GIVING    OFF-HECKOWNGS  TO   LOCAL  AND 

PROVINCIAL    OFFICERS    IN    INDIA. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Oriental  ITeratd. 

Sih, — In  a  marginal  note  in  your  'Oriental  Herald'  of  March 
1826,  page  601,  I  «n  surprised  to  see  the  conduct  of  Lord  Amheret 
lauded  for  not  having  carried  Into  effect  the  orders  of  the  Honourable 
Court  of  Director!  respecting  local  and  provincial  officer*  receiving 
off- reckoning*.  Sure  I  am  that  officers  under  the  rank  of  a  colonel 
of  a  regiment,  receiving  off- reckonings,  is  a  severe  hardship  on  the 
colonel*  themselves,  while  there  are,  at  least,  100  colonels  of  regi- 
ments at  this  moment  in  receipt  only  of  their  bare  pay  of  2fi>.  per 
day,  the  greater  part  of  whom  will  not,  for  these  ten  years  to  come, 
be  in  receipt  of  their  off-reckonings,  although  having  served,  many  of 
them,  for  thirty  yean.  It  must  be  painful  to  them  to  see  so  much 
younger  men  in  receipt  of  large  allowances,  of  a  name  and  nature 
never  intended  to  be  given  but  to  the  highest  rank.  Those  local  and 
provincial  officers  are,  almost  without  sn  exception,  the  pets  and 
proteges  of  persons  high  in  office,  whose  delight  is  to  free  those 
favourites  from  all  military  authority  whatever.  The  condition  of 
those  kind  of  officers  ie  made  so  perfectly  agreeable,  that  when  by 
any  chance  these  darlings  come  into  a  camp  composed  of  troops  of 
the  line,  and  any  attempt  is  made  to  make  them  perform  the  duty  of  the 
regular  troops,  they  have  recourse  to  private  representations  to  their 
civil  chiefs  to  interfere  on  their  behalf.  Indeed,  it  is  perfectly  well 
known  that  a  civil  officer  has  so  far  interfered,  as  to  tell  a  military 
officer  of'  high  rank,  that  he  had  better  leave  Captain  or  Lieutenant 
so  and  so  alone  ;  and  when  it  has  bean  found  impracticable  to  give 
these  local  officers  the  indulging  exemptions  required,  they  have  been 
withdrawn  altogether  from  the  scene  of  service.  These  local  corps 
are,  in  short,  useless  except  in  name ;  they  are  destructive  of  tber 
discipline  of  the  regular  troops,  who,  instead  of  being  kept  together  in 
damps  or  garrisons,  are  positively  sacrificed,  so  far  as  it  regards  dis- 
cipline, to  the  accommodation  of  local  battalions.  While  regiments 
of  grenadiers  and  regiments  of  the  line  have  been  broken  up  and 
detached,  into  fire  and  six  men  at  a  time,  as  bullock- parties,  escorts, 
lee,  merely  to  keep  2000  or  3000  local  troops  as  a  body-guard  to  a 
civil  commissioner,  the  writer  of  this  has  teen  a  far-famed  regiment 
of  grenadiers,  originally  1000  strong,  which,  on  being  mustered  for 
inspection,  did  not  consist  of  more  than  a  few  officers,  the  band,  and 
some  fifty  or  sixty  private*.  No  military  officer  of  the  highest  rank 
can  prevent  this  ;  while  the  requisition  of  a  civil  officer  has  a  power 
equal  to  steam,  the  slighted  representation  from  such  a  personage  is 
equal  to  a  machine  of  sixty-horse  power.  The  practice  of  local  and 
provincial  officers  receiving  off-reckonings,  is  an  injustice  crying 
aloud  for  redrew.   It  not  a  captain,  relieved  from  his  own  regimental 
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duties,  placed  in  command  of  a  local  battalion  ?  la  he  not  paid 
sufficiently,  in  a  monthly  allowance  of  not  less  than  800  rupees  a. 
month  ?  And  .after  this,  ought  off-reckonings  to  be  also  added  ?  It 
is  impossible  that  the  Honourable  Court  of  Directors  can  longer  permit 
such  a  job  of  jobs  to  continue.  The  pay  of  an  officer  is  doubled  by 
sending  him  to  command  a  local  battalion.  His  duty  in  that  com- 
mand is  lessened  to  such  a  degree,  that  it  cannot  deserve  the  name  of 
military  duty ;  yet  his  purse,  already  full  to  overflowing,  must  be 
crammed  with  off-reckonings  1  I  hare  known  the  effects  of  a  lieu- 
tenant-colonel, on  his  decease,  not  sufficient  to  pay  his  debts,  caused 
chiefly  by  active  field-duties  and  liberal  behariour  to  his  brother  offi- 
cers ;  while  in  garrison,  a  local  officer,  a  captain,  nursed  in  chant* 
paigne  and  easy  duty,  has  died  of  surfeit  worth  from  40,000  to 
60,000  rupees.  It  is  this  which  is  going  far  to  extinguish  the  mili- 
tary spirit  in  India ;  and  let  the  Honourable  Directors,  if  they  regard 
the  true  welfare  of  their  army  and  the  safety  of  their  empire,  look  to 
it  before  it  is  too  late. — I  am,  Sir,  yours, 

A  Friend  or  maitt  Years*  Standinc 


Comparison  of  dr.  franklin's  and  dr.  Gilchrist's 
universal  characters. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Oriental  Herald. 

SIR,  ll.Clarges-Hraet,  I4th  March,  ISM. 

Your  former  ready  insertion  of  my  communications  on  Ori- 
ental orthcepigraphy  and  a  universal  character,  applicable  to  English 
also  as  a  catholic  tongue,  induces  me  again  to  occupy,  with  your 
leave,  a  certain  portion  of  your  valuable  miscellany. 

In  this  manner,  let  me  indulge  the  fond  hope  that  my  scheme,  con- 
trasted with  the  celebrated  Franklin's,  will  soon  be  either  censured  or 
Gaised  by  some  of  the  Oriental  Herald's  intelligent  readers,  lest  their 
nts  and  emendations  might  come  too  late,  as  I  am  on  the  eve  of 
adopting  the  projected  universal  system,  as  the  ne  plus  ultra  in  this 
department  of  all  my  works,  after  having  bestowed  the  most  serious 
deliberation  on  so  important  a  branch  of  them  for  many  years  of  a  life 
almost  completely  engrossed  by  such  practical  pursuits. 

Though  my  real  signature  be  affixed  to  this  address,  it  is  not  in- 
cumbent on  those  gentlemen  who  may  wish  to  conn-avert  any  opinion* 
of  mine  to  follow  my  example  in  this  respect,  so  long  as  their  senti- 
ments are  couched  in  terms  and  language  proper  for  them  to  use,  or  ma 
to  receive  from  anonymous  opponents. 

I  remain,  Sir,  your  very  obedient  Servant, 

John  Bortuwick  Gilchrist.    ■ 
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CAUSES   OF  THH   PRBSBHT  rNST/RRECTION   IN  JAVA. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Oriental  Herald. 

Six, — I  am  happy  to  find  that  communication*  from  Java  are 
making  their  way  into  your  widely- circulating  publication.  It  is  to 
bo  regretted  that  they  are  not  more  numerous,  especially  at  a  time 
•when  the  Natives  of  that  ialand,  so  mild  and  tractable  under  the 
British  administration,  are  now  in  open  insurrection  against  their 
present  rulers.  Among  the  various  extracts  of  letters  which  have 
appeared  in  the  daily  papers  regarding  this  insurrection,  none  have  at 
yet  taken  any  notice  of,  nor  hinted  at,  any  probable  cause  for  it ;  and 
as  numerous  conjectures  will  be  formed  by  the  public,  and  no  doubt 
some  of  them  very  erroneous,  I  consider  it  as  fulfilling  one  of  the 
general  objects  of  your  publication,  by  forwarding  yon  the  acconi- 
Luying  letter  on  that  subject,  from  a  friend  in  Bat&via,  who,  from 
s  general  acquaintance  with  the  island,  and  the  character  of  its 
Natives,  as  well  as  with  the  measures  punned  by  the  Dutch  Govern- 
ment, and  being  himself  an  impartial  observer  of  what  has  been  and 
is  still  going  on,  is  well  qualified  to  give  his  opinion  on  this  subject ; 
especially  as  his  only  motive  for  so  doing  is  a  desire  to  be  beneficial, 
and  to  encourage  others  to  follow  his  example.  I  trust  therefore  that 
you  will  be  able  to  lay  his  letter  before  the  public  in  an  early  Number 
of  your '  Oriental  Herald,'  and  oblige 

Tons,  See.  D. 

FurnlraTt  Inn,  Holborn, 
12th  April  1836. 

DeakD   ■ ,  Batavis,  10th  November"  1825. 

Although  I  have  nothing  at  present  to  communicate  to  you 
regarding  mercantile  affairs,  which  are  at  this  moment  at  a  very  low  ebb 
here,  yet,  as  under  existing  circumstances,  I  am  sure  you  will  be  anxious 
to  hear  of  us  by  every  opportunity,  I  cannot  let  this  one  pass  without  giving 
you  a  few  lines  on  some  subject  or  other ;  and  the  most  prevailing  one  here 


IS 


at  present,  being  the  disturbance*  in  the  Native  provinces,  you  will  not 

ronder  if  b  person  like  me,  who  am  well  acquainted  with  and  so  -----t-  ' 
o  this  island,  should  be  at  some  pains  to  discuss  a  little  ir 


and  communicate  with  one  whom  he  knows  not  to  be  a  stranger  to  these 
spots,  his  ideas  on  the  nature  and  probable  causes  of  the  present  insurrec- 
tion ;  and,  'if  you,  my  friend,  think,  by  laying  before  the  public  in  some 
respectable  periodical  publication  what  I  say  on  this  subject,  it  might  be  the 
meant  of  encouraging  others,  who  maybe  better  judges,  and  men  more 

aualified  to  do  justice  to  such  a  subject,  to  come  forward  and  disclose  what 
ley  know  about  the  business,  so  as  to  throw  some  light  upon  affairs  which 
many  would  wish  for  ever  buried  in  darkness;  you  may  do  so,  and  if  it 
succeeds  I  shall  consider  that  I  have  rendered  some  little  service  to  a  good 
cause  by  my  endeavours. 

When  we  compare  the  liberal  spirit  with  which  the  Dutch  Commissioners 
set  put  in  the  year  1816,  witH  the  short-sighted  measures  of  the  present  rulers, 
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(be  flourishing  administration  under  a  former  liberal  system,  with  the  suc- 
ceeding misfortunes  under  an  illiberal  one ;  the  first  proclamation*  they 
issued,  worded  in  the  moat  elegant  flower*  of  oratory,  in  which  they  pro- 
mised that  the  Dutch,  the  Natives,  and  even  foreigners  settling  among  them, 
should  be  allowed  to  "gather  rota  in  the  faie  Netherlands  garden  of  Java" 
with  their  proclamations  issued  and  measures  adopted  in  later  yean,  where, 
by  the  by,  no  roses,  hut  only  thorns,  were  to  be  found ;  then  we  must  cer- 
tainly be  inclined  to  ascribe  the  altered  state  of  affairs  to  the  altered  prin- 
ciples of  government. 

When  the  Native  provinces  were  administered  by  a  Resident,  who  had 
the  welfare  of  the  colony  at  heart,  and  took  delight  in  encouraging  cultiva- 
tion and  commerce,  we  witnessed  them  rise  to  the  senith  of  prosperity. 
The  little  town  of  Djocjocarta  increased  in  houses  and  buildings  to  nearly 
double  its  former  aize.  As  long  as  this  system  of  liberality  tasted,  the 
Native  provinces  flourished,  Government  became  enriched,  confidence  waa 
firmly  established  between  the  European  and  Native  population;  and  every 
individual  exerted  his  utmost  endeavours  to  benefit  the  colony,  by  bringing 
into  cultivation  Immense  tracts  of  territory  which  had  hitherto  Mill  waste 
and  unproductive. 

From  a  number  of  respectable  gentlemen  whom  the  proclamations  of  the 
Commissioners  had  induced  to  settle  on  the  island,  and  who  established 
themselves,  with  the  knowledge  of  Government,  Bs  planters  in  the  Native 
provinces,  the  Goverment  received  a  moral  and  physical  force  which  it  had 
never  before  possessed.  Every  individual  was  a  support  to  it,  as  was 
sufficiently  proved  by  the  gallant  conduct  of  two  of  them,  Messrs.  Boulet 
and  Slavers,  who  volunteered  their  services,  and  assisted  Colonel  Nahuys 
in  subduing  a  late  disturbance  in  the  districts  of  Djocjocarta  and  the 
Kadore.  In  like  manner  also,  when  the  cholera  morbus  was  ravaging  the 
Country,  carrying  off  many  hundreds  daily,  and,  among  them  the  Dutch 
surgeon  of  the  garrison  of  Djocjocarta,  did  Mr.  Thomson,  (also  a  planter,) 
formerly  a  surgeon  in  the  Bengal  army,  come  voluntarily  forward  to  perform 
the  dangerous  medical  duties  of  the  hospital  at  that  station,  and  by  his 
generous  conduct  saved  the  lives  of  many  of  their  European  soldiers. 

At  this  juncture,  when  this  individual  was  defying  the  dangers  of  the 
cholera  morbus,  several  of  the  Government  servants,  members  of  the  court 
of  justice  at  Samarang,  and  other  civilians,  deserted  their  stations,  and  fled 
into  the  interior  to  escape  the  danger.  What  will  you  think  now  when 
I  tell  you,  that  those  very  servants  of  Government,  becoming  jealous  of  the 
prosperous  and  independent  state  of  these  individuals,  and  of  the  planters 
in  general,  were  the  very  persons  who  induced  the  Government  to  take  from 
them,  by  an  ex  post  facto  law,  the  lands  they  had  brought  from  barrenness 
into  cultivation,  and  to  deprive  the  Javanese  of  a  right  of  disposal  over  those 
lands  which  they  had  possessed  from  time  immemorial ! 

The  consequences  of  such  a  subversion  of  property  have  now  been  evi- 
dently manifested,  in  different  degrees,  and  have  cone  at  last  to  what  has 
appeared  to  myself  and  some  others  for  some  time  to  have  been  approach- 


pected  that  the  authorities  here  will  do  their  utmost  to  rr 


ing,  viz.  insurrection  and  it 
It  is  to  be  expected  that 
the  people  in  Europe  believe  that  these  disturbances  have  originated  i 
ether  causes ;  but  (he  good  King  of  the  Netherlands,  and  his  Ministers,  will 
do  well  to  take  some  notice  of  the  public  opinion  regarding  Java,  and  exa- 
mine into  the  many  facts  tbat  prove  the  bad  policy  of  the  Batavian  Govern- 
ment. Is  it  not  publicly  known,  that  both  the  Native  courts  of  Java  were 
very  much  displeased  with  the  measures  of  Government?  Was  there  ever 
a  Besident  more  esteemed  and  beloved,  both  by  the  Europeans  and  Natives, 
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-than  Colonel  Bahuys,  the  mm  advocat*  pf  a  liberal  qrKmt  Hfc)  tri- 
umphal reception  at  these  courts,  when  be  paid  them  a  farewell  visit  hewn 
tearing  thii  island,  says  more  in  favour  of  hie  administration,  end  of  the 
good  nature  and  gratitude  of  the  people,  than  the  meet  eloquent  language 
can  do.  And  what  will  the  Government  at  home  say,  when  they  know 
thai  Colonel  Nahuys  foretold  and  warned  the  Resident  of  Djocjocarta  of 
these  disturbances,  In  a  letter  which  many  individuals  here  have  seen  ? 

There  would  be  no  end  to  this  letter  wen  I  to  enumerate  to  you  all  lb* 
bull*  and  blunder!  of  the  Java  Government,  but  this  J  leave  to  better  i%- 
fctmed  men,  who,  a*  I  said  in  a  former  pert  of  thia  letter,  I  hope  will  be 
encouraged  by  my  endeavour*  to  come  forward  with  their  information. 

Samaraiig,  tod  I  may  say  the  whole  island,  baa  been  in  the  moat  immi- 
nent danger,  forbad  the  rebels  followed  up  their  advantage,  and  penetrated 
into  the  town  of  Samarepg,  and  then  the  fatal  news  of  that  calamity  and 
their  success  been  spread  all  over  the  island,  many  more  Javanese  chiefa, 
now  only  held  beck  by  fear,  would  have  joined  the  standard  of  rebellion 
against  the  European*,  end  then  would  have  bees  no  remedy  for  the  evil. 
.Twenty  individuals  volunteered  their  senrieei  with  the  JJmeh  troupe; 
twelve  of  these  fell;  and,  of  the  twelve,  seven  were  EngliehmeD. 

Oenerel  De  Rook  is  bow  in  sufficient  force,  and  if  any  goodie  to  be  done, 
it  will  be  by  his  firmness  end  superior  judgment.  His  justice,  moderation, 
and  liberal  principles,  are  well  known  to  us  all,  and  our  last  hopes  ere 

Yours,  &u.  X- — —i.    " 

P.S.— You  shall  beat  from  me  by  every  good  opportunity. 


To  the  ffy*fh  iculptmvd  W  Mr.  WatmscM  fa  mi  Gallery  «/ 

Beholuino  all  thy  beauty,  Nymph  divine  1 

I  teemed  to  breathe  upon  the  Attio  strand,  - 

When  fair,  like  thee,  beneath  a  Phidias'  hand, 

Sprang  tip  the  elder  eaten,  of  thy  line  t 

So  did  theif-  clustering  ringlets  intertwine 

To  shade  their  pensive  brows  of  living  snow, 

Seeming  at  Zephyr's  breath  to  come  and  go. 

Like  those  intoned  snaky  lock*  of  thine  I 

In  vain,  sweet  Nymph,  Art  s  peopled  halU  I  viewed, 

Where  dwell  the  children  of  die  sculptor's  brain, 

In  search  of  beauty,  ever  fondly  wooed, 

Which,  almost  found  and  won,  escapes  again; 

Till  by  thy  snowy  feet  at  length  I  stood 

Like  some  old  Pagan  rapt  in  Venus'  fane. 
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Thb  design  of  thia  work  is,  we  believe,  original  and  unique ;  it  all 
•wot*  the  execution  is  exceedingly  beautiful.  The  author,  wlio  ap- 
pean  to  have  delighted  ia  hie  task,  haa  chosen-  hie  subjects  with 
judgment,  and  represented  them  with  great  spirit  and  fidelity  to  na- 
ture. Many  of  the  venerable  old. trees  depicted  ia  Mr.  Strait's 
etchings,  are  among  the  most  curious  in  the  world,  both  for  antiquity 
and  size,  and  connected  incidentally  with  various  celebrated  events 
in  English  history.  For  example,  we  learn  that  the  Sheltoa  oak, 
near  Shrewsbury,  was  the  tree  from  which  Owen  Glendower  recon- 
noiterad  the  King's  farces  assembled  against  that  famous  chieftain  and 
Harry  Percy,  then  in  open  insurrection.  That  from  another  oak,  in  thft 
perk  ooce  belonging  to  Lord  Hunsdon  at  Hunliogfield,  in  Suffolk, 
Queen  Elizabeth  is  reported  to  have  shot  a  fine  buck  with  her  omit 
hand.  Of  another  free  of  the  same  species,  it  is  related,  that  it  was 
planted,  in  comrhemor&tion.  of  the  event,  on  the  very  day  on  which 
Sir  Philip  Sidney  was  born.  The  hero  and  the  poet  has  passed 
away ;  but  the  acorn  deposited  in  the  ground  at  his  birth  is  still 
green  and  flourishing,  and  bids  fair  to  continue  developing  its  vege- 
tative energies  for  many  centuries  to  come.  Beneath  the  great  elm  at 
Chipotead,  in  Kent,  tradition  relates  that  an  annual  fair  was  held  as 
far  back  as  the  time  of  Henry  V,  And  the  yew  at  Ankerwyke,  near  . 
Runnymede,  witnessed  the  signing  of  Magna  Charts  ;  and  was  after- 
wards famous  for  sheltering  beneath  its  funereal  branches  the  adul- 
terous loves  of  Henry  VIII.  and  Ann  Boleyn.  The  Totworth  ches- 
nut  tree,  which,  in  1766,  measured  fifty  feat  in  circumference  at  five 
net  from  the  ground,  was  in  its  prima  in  the  reign  of  Stephen,  and 
must  have  bean  planted  in  the  time  of  Egbert,  or  about  the  year  800. 
The  cedar  tree,  also,  of  Enfield,  is  an  object  of  curiosity ;  it  was 
htonght,  a  plant,  from  Mount  Lebanon,  about  the  middle  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  and  planted  by  Doctor  Uvedale.  It  was  men* 
sand  in  1821,  and  round  to  be  sixty-four  feet  ia  height,  seventeen 
ikiat  ia  circa  inference,  and  to  contain  548  cubic  feet  of  timber. 

The  bugest  tree  hi  England  seems  to  be  the  oak  on  the  estate  of 
'Lady  Stourton  in  Yorkshire,  which,  in  1776,  was  nearly  85  feet  in 
height,  forty- eight  feet  in  oircu inference  at  a  yard  from  the  surface, 
^ond  not  less  than  seventy-eight  feet  in  cvcumferenoe,  when  mea- 
sured olass  to  the  ground.  But  this  is  nothing  compared  with  the 
'circumference  of  the  great  chesnut  tree  on  Mount  Etna,  in  Sicily, 
■which  measures  within  the  hollow  of  the  trunk  about  two  hundred 
.and  four  met.  The  Salcey-Forest  oak,  supposed  to  be  upward*  of 
-fifteen  hundred  years  old,  measures  forty-six  feet  ten  inches  in  oir- 
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emnferenee;  but  his  bow  little  more  than  a  hollow  trunk,  mouldering 
fait  to  dust 

Few  trees  in  tha  world  spread  man  widely  than  the  lime  or  linden. 
Evelyn  mention*  an  enormous  one  at  Neustadt,  in  the  duchy  of 
Wirtemberg,  the  ambitus  of  whose  boughs  was  nearly  four  hundred 
and  three  feet ;  one  hundred  and  forty-five  in  diameter  from  south  to 
north,  and  one  hundred  and  nineteen  from  east  to  west ;  while  the 
circumference  of  the  trunk  was  no  more  than  twenty-seven  feet  four 
fingers.  Even  this,  however,  is  trifling  compared  to  the  vast  extent  to 
which  the  Banyan,  or  Ficus  Indies,  spreads  its  branches.  One  of 
these  trees,  near  Manjee,  west  of  Patna,  gave  a  shadow  at  noon  of 
eleven  hundred  and  sixteen  feet  in  circumference,  and  three  hundred 
and  sixty-three,  or  seventy-three,  feet  in  diameter:  the  circum- 
ference of  its  stems,  about  fifty  or  sixty  in  number,  was  nine  hundred 
and  twenty-one  feet.  Milton  reckoned  the  Banyan  among  the  orna- 
ment* of  Paradise,  and  fancied  that  Adam  and  Eve  made  their  first 
girdles  from  it*  leaves : 

Soon  they  chow 
The  fig-tree,  not  the  kind  for  fruit  renowned, 
But  such  as  at  this  day  to  Indians  known, 
In  Malabar  or  Deccan  spreads  her  arms, 
■Branching  so  broad  and  long,  that  in  the  ground 
The  bending  twigs  take  root,  and  daughters  grow. 
About  the  mother  tree,  a  pillar'd  shade, 
High  over-arched,  and  echoing  walk*  between: 
There  oft  the  Indian  herdsman,  shunning  heat, 
Shelters  in  cool,  and  tends  his  pasturing  herds 
At  loop-holes  cut  through  thickest  shade. 

It  would  be  well  worth  the  while  of  some  of  our  countrymen  in  the 
sultry  East,  where  large  trees,  from  their  grateful  shade,  hare  acquired 
a  sort  of  religious  veneration,  to  adopt  Mr.  Strutt's  idea,  and  give  the 
world  '  Portraits '  of  the  singularly  magnificent  trees  of  that  country. 
We  remember  to  have  seen  in  Tavernier  a  coarse  print  of  the  Banyan 
at  Bander  Ahasti,  on  the  Persian  Gulf;  and  in  spite  of  the  unskilful- 
new  of  the  drawing,  obtained  from  thence  a  better  notion  of  the  tree, 
than  from  Milton's  description,  beautiful  and  graphic  as  it  is.  We 
have  never  seen  mare  beautiful  delineations  of  trees  than  Mr.  Strutt's, 
and,  therefore,  wa  think  his  work  might  serve  ai  a  model  for  any  one 
who  should  desire  to  bring  home  from  the  East  its  Banyans  and  lofty 
cypresses.  How  beautiful  would  the  Columna  Crypress  of  Norfolk 
Island,  two  hundred  and,  twenty  feet  in  height,  with  eighty  feet  of 
trunk  clear  of  boughs,  appear  in  such  etchings  as  Mr.  Strutt's  t 

But  one  peculiar  charm  of  the  etchings  before  us,  arises  from  the 
associations  they  call  up  in  the  mind.  Almost  all  the  antient  man- 
sions and  villages  in  England,  where  noble  or  wealthy  families  reside, 
.have  trees  in  their  neighbourhood  remarkable  for  their  sixe  or  ap- 
pearance, or  antiquity,  and  hallowed  in  the  imagination  of  the  vil- 
lagers by  some  superstitious  legend  or  tradition.  It  was  beneath  the 
•belter  of  one  of  these  dUtir^uuihed  tiecs  that  FaJjtaff  and  the 
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'  Starry  Wire*'  of  Windsor  mule  their  la*  assignation ;  tad,  on  the 
first  mention  of  it,  Shakspeare  thus  put*  the  local  tradition  into  the 
mouth  of  Mistreat  Page  : — 

Mr:  Page.    There  ia  an  old  tale  goes,  that  Heme  the  hunter, 

Sometime  a  keeper  in  our  Windsor  foreit, 

Doth  all  the  winter-time,  at  still  of  midnight, 

Walk  round  about  an  oak,  with  ragged  horns, 

And  there  he  blasts  the  trees,  and  tales  the  cattle, 

And  makes  luilch-kine  yield  blood,  and  shakes  a  '•bain 

In  a  most  hideous  and  dreadful  manner. 

You've  heard  of  such  a  spirit,  and  well  know 

The  tuperitiliota  idk-ficJid  Eld 

Recetrod,  and  did  deliver  to  our  age, 

This  tale  of  Heme  the  hunter  for  a  truth. 

Page.     Why,  yet  there  uart  no*  many  that  do  fear 

In  deep  of  night  to  walk  by  this  Heme's  oak. 

To  as  many  of  our  readers,  both  in  India  and  in  England,  as  lore 
the  features  of  our  most  splendid  scenery,  we  can  safely  undertake 
to  recommend  the  '  Sjlva  Britannica,'  as  a  work  which  cannot  fail  to 
yield  them  very  exquisite  and  lasting  gratification. 


MEDICAL    SERVICE   AT   MADRAS. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Oriental  Herald. 

Si  e,— Although  I  doubt  whether  the  insertion  of  a  letter  from 
Secnndernbad,  on  the  subject  of  the  medical  profession  in  India,  is 
more  likely  to  be  useful  than  the  memorial  to  which  it  alludes,  yet  it 
is  but  justice  to  the  profession  to  make  known  the  state  of  things,  so 
openly,  that  ignorance  of  it  cannot  be  pleaded. 

By  the  regulation  lately  issued,  as  to  the  Civil  Fund  at  Bengal,  it 
la,  I  think,  tacitly  admitted,  that  the  Court  think  it  reasonable  that 
their  servants  should  retire,  or,  at  least,  be  allowed  to  do  so,  after 
twenty-two  yean'  service ;  that  ia,  those  who  have  entered  it  as  early 
a*  the  age  of  sixteen  :  the  civil  service  very  properly  enables,  in  its 
common  course,  its  servants  to  accumulate  a  respectable  property ; 
and  such  a  percentage  can  be  spared  as  to  afford  retiring  annuities 
of  one  thousand  pounds  each,  to  that,  at  the  age  a& forty,  a  civil  ser- 
vant may  retire  on  a  comfortable  independence ;  and  if  not  the  im- 
mediate possession,  yet  the  prospect  (in  rotation)  of  a  life-annuity 
of  100W. 

•  The- clerical  profession  have  deservedly  been  considered,  both  in 
the  immediate  allowance  granted  on  entering  the  service,  of  180 
paoodat  per  mensem,  and  in  the  privilege  of  retiring  at  the  expira- 
tion of  fifteen  yean'  actual  service ;  t.  e.  eighteen  yean,  including 
the  furlough  on  the  pay  of  a  major. 
•■■  The  military  officer  rises  from  small  allowances,  bat  is  fuliy  con. 
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p«  tatted  tat the  uMwtttretnltwy  theadvanratssMoftse'eff-iecastrtastt,' 
and  the  pay  of  the  rank  at  which  be  retires,  after  Wntf-lw  yeasn, 
including  three  yean'  furlough ;  and  being  entitled  to  retire  Me  onujr: 
aftf  r  kt  hot  T*e*i\md  any  rank,  if  he  hew  •erred  his  time  of  twenty- 


It  it  to  be  kept  i 
this  officer  also  enten  the  service  at  the  ago  oftiatoem,  giving  him  a 
fair  chance  of  retirement  at  a  period  ef  life  at  which  there  Bay  be 
tome  recompense  for  a  long  absence  from  home  and  relatives.    - 

The  medical  officer  require*,  certainly,  not  a  leu  respectable 
general  education  than  any  of  the  other  branches.  He  is  employed 
expensively  in  the  pursuit  of  a  proper  knowledge  of  his  profession, 
without  any  income,  during,  at  least,  six  years  that  the  civil  and  mili- 
tary officer  are  in  receipt,  the  one  of  what  leads  to  independence,  the 
other  of  actual  maintenance,  while  he  is  establishing  claims  to 
retirement. 

.    The  education  and  expenses  of  the  wall-qualified  medical  officer 
are  not  inferior  to  that  of  the  chaplain. 

On  what,  then,  is  founded  the  difference  of  remuneration  for  ear- 
vices  ?— certainly  not  in  the  smallsr  share  of  mental  anxiety,  personal 
exertion,  or  general  utility  of  the  medical  officer.*  In  'peace  or  war,' 
his  duties  are  constant,  and  highly  responsible.  It  is  not  to  be 
believed  that,  in  viewiogfi  general  question,  we  shall  be  told  that 
there  are  a  few,  and  very  few,  rather  lucrative  situations,  or  that  fonr 
at  five  of  the  profession  eufr  of  two  lm*dr«d  obtain,  by  very  severe 
duties,  some  addition  to  their  income  at  the  Presidency  by  private 
practice.  The,  routine  of  night  out  of  ten  of  the  profession  is  as 
follows :  To  serve  as  asaiat ant-surgeon  for  fourteen  years,  having 
fifty-seven  pagodas  monthly,  and  five  pagodas  allowance  for  every 
hundred  men  under  his  care,  for  the  purchase  of  country  medicine; 
Having  served  fourteen  yean,  tf  jwnmorrd,  be  becomes  entitled  W 
otptain'i  pay,  which  is  ninety-seven  pagodas  per  mensem ;  if  he  ha*. 
health  to  serve  the  remaining  three  yean,  making  seventeen,  he  mom 
take  his  furlough,  and  retire  on  185i.  yearly.  What  chance  there  is 
that,  on  fifty-seven  pagodas  monthly  far  fourteen  years,  and  nineiy-t 
seven  for  three  years,  he  should  be  able  ts>  retire,  may  be  left  to  any 
person  M  consider  -  but  if,  as  is  almost  eniformly  the  case,  he  he* 
rery  little,  as,  if  married,  has  nothing,  and  it  bo  netemry  to  remain, 
he  stay  fall  Into  the  charge  of  one  ef  the  few  garrisons ;  but  &•  *fiU 
not  attain  tin  next  xtmiiuU  grade,  until  he  has  served  ivMtjf-fivt 
•nan  I  tad  Ac  it  f  **n  to  tervt  two  years  to  entitle  hi>»  to  rttire  ; 
•  the  major  may  retire  the  day  after  he  attaint  the  rank,  and  the 
..._,ilsjn  at  the  axpiration  of  fifteen  yean,  on  the  very  $a&t  anwtnfc 
To  carry  the  consideration  farther:  every  senior  member  of  thf 
Medical  Board,  from  the  venerable  and  lamented  Doctor  Aadereon, 
to  the  one  new  at  the  head  of  the  Madras  department,  instead  at 
being  entitled  to  the  rearing  pension  of  600L  yearly,  End- they  entered. 
the  military  terrion,  would  have  saved  their  e«ly.  expense*,  nod  hav»" 
been  entitled  to  the  off-reckoning*  <«•**  ***  retiring  pay,  at  well  at 
ml  of  g««mj  sffim.    It  it  dear  ts  ate  that  to  jwt  »  mm  it 
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neglected,  solely  from  the  want  of  that  immediate  intertwine  with 
the  Directors  that  should  ensure  it  being  fairly  considered,  U  is 
only  to  any :  "  Are  well-educated  men,  who  are  i*  every  way  mart 
exposed  to  the  effects  of  climate  and  disease,  to  receive  a  Itss 
tempntetieti  for  their  valuable  services,  than  any  ether  of  the 
■  Company's  servants  \"  l£  the  subject  remain  unrcdr  cosed,  the  sea- 
nce will  be  supplied,  no  doubt,  but  not  with  such  men  ee  ought  to  he 
intrusted,  where  much,  very  much  indeed,  must  be  left  to  individual 
merit  end  ability ;  where  there  ia  not  the  advantage  of  frequent  eon- 
pjtariasi  and  where  there  are  not,  ae  in  England,  the  means  of 
acquiring  much  additional  knowledge.  Let,  then,  the  advantage*  he 
■avtrn  as.  to  induce  well-grounded  men  to  go  to  India,  with  the  hope  of 
rewriting,  in  a  reasonable  time,  with  reaaonahle  independence.  I 
think  the  higher  uuthnritiee  ia  India  would  join  me  in  paying,  that  at 
BO  period  could  the  Court  more  justly  show  its  appreciation  of  the 
conduct  ef  the  prowatien  than  the  present,  because  at  *»  period  have 
-medical  man  (suffered  rucb  unceasing  mental  anxiety,  and  a 


personal  oiortion,  as  during  the  prevalence  ef  the  epidemic  scourge, 
which  he*  devastated  many  pasta  of  the  Company's  territories. 
"  ftuosque  mieemina  ipse  vide.' 

Mnnicue. 

P.8.  The  junior  Member  of  the  Madrae  Medical  Board  has  bean 

tkirtyHhnn  yenre  In  the  eerviee,  and 

him  to  his  pension  of  600*.  pern 


SOMHXT. 

On  the  bright  mountain-lop  to  lit  and  hold 
Communion  with  die  deities  ef  air,   . 
And  parol  each  eccne,  majestic,  wild  ot  fair, 
That  through  the  eye  dolh  o'er  the  eonl  unfold,—  ■ 
Heaven's  azure  robe  embheoned  o'er  with  gold. 
Gleaming  o'er  all— like  hope  rtr  mortal  care, 
And  brooding  sorrow  that  begets  despair; 
To  woo  high  thought  like  him,  the  sage  of  old, 
The  wise  Ionian,  and  to  make  the  heart 
The  abode  of  those  divinities  that  have 
Teak  dwelling  in  the  spirit— oW  the  grave 
Breathing  their  oHcles  i  this  is  the  pert, 
lue  bettor  part  fer  him  who  cannot  bear 
EortVs  hearuner  pride  and  gaudy  tinsel  glare. 
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We  have  iwranraw.  a  valnabie  enmntnacatiaa  from  as  iaarJbgeot 
and  accurate  individual,  of  which  it  was  originally  oar  intestinal  to 
give  the  substance  among  the  other  fc—aa  nf  general  mwi  Weeiwt1 
frotn  India ;  bat  subsequent  consideration  induct*  a*  to  place  it  ia 
tail  separate  article,  aad  to  give  it  in  die  writer's  own  language,  which 
could  not  be  altered  without  injury  to  the  clearness  of  the  narrative 
and  itmteafx.hr  reasoning.     He  says: 

We  had  bat  lately  a  glimpse  of  a  peace  on  oar  Eastern  frontier  ; 
bat  the  effect*  of  the  good  policy  of  this  Government,  in  forbidding 
Sir  David  Oehterkwy  to  inflict  immediate  chastisement  on  the 
Bhnrtporeaas,  an  now  oawknaatty  apparent,  in  the  caution  with 
which  the  Burmese  hold  off  until  they  know  what  is  the  reault  of  our 
operations  to  die  north-west.  Tina,  at  first  tight,  may  appear 
strange,  considering  the  distance  of  the  two  point*  alluded  to,  and  the 
improbability  of  a  direct  communication ;  but  it  aeema  the  Bormene 
religionists  are  in  the  habit  of  performing  atated  pilgrimages  to  certain 
holy  places  in  Bengal,  and  their  pilgrimages,  it  ia  supposed,  have  not 
been  leas  frequent  since  the  aspect  of  affairs  in  Upper  Hindnoatan 
showed  a  prospect  of  war.  There  an  various  Brahminical  colleges, 
situated,  some  on  the  great  rivers,  others  in  the  more  direct  routes  to 
the  upper  provinces ;  and  by  means  of  them,  it  has,  I  am  told,  been 
discovered,  that  messengers  past  with  a  rapidity  that  seems  quite 
incredible,  when  we  do  not  stop  to  consider  that  a  direct  intercourse 
for  some  specific  purpose  may  be  effected  much  easier  between  two 
distant  points,  than  when  the  line  of  communication  is  obliged,  as 
with  our  portt,  to  accommodate  itself  to  the  winding  coarse  of  the 
principal  stations  situated  in  the  thickly  inhabited  parts  of  the 
country.  We  are  occasionally  very  much  surprised  at  the  quiet 
transmission  of  particular  facts,  such  as  the  death  of  some  well-known 
individual,  &c. ;  but  I  do  not  know  that  the  cause  has  ever  been 
inquired  into.  Be  that  as  it  may,  however,  it  seems  certain  that  a 
ion  of  the  kind  referred  to  is  now  known  to  have  been  for 
n  root ;  and  rumours  are  in  circulation,  that  mora  than 
odence  has  been  intercepted. 

What  the  Burmese  intend  to  do,  farther  than  delay,  as  much  at 
they  can,  Sir  A.  Campbell'*  advance,  it  is  not  easy  to  guess  ;  as, 
however,  tbey  must,  ere  this,  be  pretty  well  aware  of  their  inability 
to  cope  with  us  in  the  field,  it  ia  to  be  expected,  from  their  general 
shrewdness,  that  they'  will  adopt  the  only  effectual  plan  of  operations 
which  Asiatics  can  ever  carry  on  against  us  with  success.  Could 
the  natives  of  this  country  but  be  sensible  of  this  truth,  where  would 
be  our  empire?  And  how  unconscious  were  Raymond  and  Perron 
that,  in  peranadiDg  (be  country  Powers  to  forsake  their  own  mode  of 
warfare,  to  adopt  ours,  they  were  rendering  as  the  greatest  possible 
service  I 
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The  hope  of  being  able  to  penetrate  through  the  mountains  from 
Arracao,  in,  we  are  told,  given  up  ;  and  the  province  itself  is  virtually 
abandoned,  our  troops  being  mostly  removed  to  Ramree  and  Chedu- 
bah,  if  not  withdrawn  altogether.  The  sickness  has  been  the  most 
appalling  thing  ever  witnessed :  out  of  near  twelve  thousand  men, 
Europeans  and  Natives,  the  effective  strength  of  the  army  was  at 
one  time  reduced  below  fifteen  hundred.  What  will  the  inquirers  into 
the  Walcheren  expedition  say  to  this  ?  Or  does  it  require  something 
nearer  London  to  bring  such  sufferings  home  to  the  business  and 
bosoms  of  our  countrymen  ? 

At  Agra,  a  fine  army  is  collected ;  it  will  amount  to  nearly  thirty 
thousand  men,  with  a  hundred  and  fifty  pieces  of  artillery.  This 
sounds  high  ;  but  we  have  seen  larger  armies  advance  with  just  the 
same  confidence  of  success,  and  just  the  same  contempt  for  their 
enemy.  I  hope  the  parallel  may  not  be  pursued  further.  There  are 
some  circumstances,  however,  not  altogether  to  be  overlooked  in  this 
army :  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  sepoys  are  not  what  they 
used  to  be ;  I  do  not  merely  allude  to  their  appearance  and  physical 
strength,  but  mora  deeply  to  the  terms  on  which  they  now  stand  with 
their  officers.  A  great  deal  of  very  injudicious  discussion  has  lately 
taken  place  concerning  the  value  of  the  sepoy  as  a  soldier,  when  com- 
pared to  the  European  ;  and  the  advocates  of  either  side  of  the  question 
have  pushed  matters  to  that  extreme,  that  if  the  one  be  right,  the 
sepoys  will  not  long  endure  out  control ;  and  if  the  other  be  correct, 
they  are  totally  unworthy  of  the  trouble  and  expense  which  they  oc- 
casion. For  my  own  part,  I  have  a  very  contemptible  idea  of  the 
stuff  that  soldiers  are  made  of;  nor  can  I  forget  that  the  best  armies 
in  the  world  have  been  composed  of  men  whose  chief  recommendation 
waa  the  most  servile  obedience  to  the  will  of  their  superiors ;  that  the 
Roman '  soldier  was  treated  like  a  dog ;  and  the  battles  of  the  great 
Frederick  won  by  men  whose  courage  was  kept  up  to  the  sticking- 
place  by  the  kicks  and  canes  of  drummers  and  drill- Serjeants.  Good 
troops  may,  therefore,  be  made  out  of  any  materials  wearing  the 
human  form.  Let  our  sepoys  be  as  bad  as  may  be,  they  will  be 
as  good  food  for  powder,  or  fill  a  pit,  as  well  as  their  betters.  It  is  the 
duty  of  the  general  to  discriminate  between  the  qualifications  in- 
herent in  the  different  descriptions  of  troops  at  his  disposal ;  and 
amid  the  various  duties  which  ate  to  be  performed  in  an  army,  them 
must  always  be  appropriate  employment  for  all  arms,  however  distinct 
and  separate  in  their  general  appearance,  or  even  character,  ft  is 
for  the  chief  to  amalgamate  the  whole  apparently  confused  unequal 
mass ;  to  see  that  no  part  lacks  consideration ;  that  the  subroinister- 
ing  hand  of  discipline  pervades  the  whole;  and  that  a  due  degree  of 
emulation  be  everywhere  excited.  But  I  am  wandering  from  my 
subject. 

I  was  going  to  tell  you  why  the  sepoys  of  these  degenerate 
dan  were  not  what  Lord  Lake  left  them :  their  wants  are  systemati- 
cally neglected,  or  if  attended  to,  it  is  only,  as  it  were,  by  tear  or  by 
non  respondlasent  partim  in  vircula. 
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caprice  ;■  their  discipline  ia  coldly  enforce,  and  not  by  men  who' ire 
content  to  journey  on  with  them  hand  to  hand  in  the  road  to  fane; 
but  by  task- masters,  who  affect  to  pity  whilst  they  chide,  and  who 
do  not  conceal  their  intention  to  change  this  occupation  for  a  better 
as  soon  as  any  excuse  for  absence  can  be  found.  "  But  how  is  this?" 
say  you.  "  The  officers,  at  least,  are  of  the  same  stuff  as  formerly,  if 
the  men  are  not."  No;  this  is  not  the  case.  I  affirm  it  boldly,  that 
throughout  the  sepoy  service)  not  one  officer  in  ten  will  be  found  to 
take  a  pride  in  the  performance  of  his  military  duties,  to  cultivate  a 
good  understanding  with  the  men  under  his  command,  and,  in  a  word,. 
to  be  attached  to-  the  particular  company  or  regiment  in  which  he  is 
placed.  "  But  why  ia  this?"  you  ask.  "What  has  operated  die: 
change?"  Alas!  it  would  take  more  timet  and  infinitely  greater 
talent  than  I  can  command,  to  answer  the  question.  But  look  at  the 
manner  in  which  the  officers  of  this  army  hare  been  harassed  for  ihese> 
ten  years  post ;  look  at  the  way  in  which  tbeii  originally  inadequate* 
numbers  nave  been  encroached  upon,  by  the  increased  sickness  and: 
casualties  incidental  to  the  enlarged  range  of  country  flow  occupied 
by  our  troops,  as  well  as  by  the  necessity  for  creating  staff  situation 
in  proportion  to  the  extended  duties  of  the  several  departments.  The; 
number  of  officers  actually  present  with  their  corps  is  so  small,  that,: 
when  compared  with  thereat,  they  form  but  an  inconsiderable  minority} 
and  the  military  are  then  divided  into  two  classes,  of  which  the  least 
favoured,  and  on  every  account  the  most  discontented,  has  to  perform 
the  whole  duties  appertaining  to  the  training  and  interior  discipline 
of  every  regiment  in  the  service.  Nor  is  this  all :  the  wants  of  the 
mere  regimental  officer  are  so  totally  disregarded  ;  so  little  respect  or 
consideration  is  shown  for  them  as  a  body ;  and,  as  individuals,  they 
are  treated  with  such  exceasrre  haughtiness  and  contempt,  whenever 
they  come  in  contact  with  their  more  fortunate  brethren,  that  all 
community  of  feeling  ia  destroyed.  The  regimental  officer  Is  looked 
upon  as  a  sort  of  inferior  being ;  and  such  is  their  ill  treatment,  that  It 
seems  to  have  been  the  study  of  the  authorities  at  home  to  confirm  a. 
persuasion  already  but  too  likely  to  obtrude  itself  upon  the  mind  o( 
every  individual  so  situated;  for  every  order  lately  received  from  bom 
has  had  for  its  apparent  object  to  abridge  his  comforts  in  some  way  or 
othejy  even  to  an  extent  which  Government  here  dare  not  carry  into. 
effect. 
All  these  circumstances  taken  together  have  rendered  the  offi- 
rs  utterly  indifferent  to  their  men  and  to  the  service  in  general. 
'he  sepoys  know  this,  and  already  return  the  feeling  with  Interest ; 
they  still  indeed  retain  a  partiality  for  some  few  individuals  of  long 
standing;  but  as  the  latter  are  fast  disappearing  front  the  scene,  the' 
time  is  near  at  hand  when  our  Native  soldiery  will  have  no  other  hold 
upon  the  service  than  what  their  pay  and  prospect  of  idleness,  afford. 
The  instant  they  have  any  thing  serious  to  do,  disaffection  and  deser- 
tion will  make  their  appearance.  The  late  mutiny  of  the  46th  in 
Assam  is  an  illustration  of  this.  Colonel  Richards  was  one  of  the, 
few  officers  for  whom  the  sepoys  had  any  sort  of  regard,  and  ss  long 
as  he  remained  with  the  corps  they  bore  their  fatigue  sod  privations  at 
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lout  in  siieeee.  -  But  the  tame  order  which  wumuMari  the  season  for 
active  operation!,  told  tliem  that  Colonel  Richards  wm  about  to  loan 
the  regiment.  What  was  the  consequence ?  they  refused  to  move. 
The  Colonel  did  what  he  could:  he  selected  the  ringleaders ;  had 
them  tried ;  and  prepared  to  execute  the  sentence  of  death  awarded 
to  them ;  but  the  whole  corps  stepped  forward — "  If  you  shoot  thee* 
men,  shoot  us  all,"  was  the  cry;  "  we  are  all  equally  culpable."  What 
was  to  be  done?  The  Colonel  could  not  in  his  heart  blame  the  man 
for  resenting  the  hard  treatment  which  be  himself,  in  common  *itb, 
them,  had  experienced,  and  which  wag  the  main  cause  of  bis  quitting; 
the  service.  The  men  were  therefore  respited ;  and  orders  have,  we 
are  told,  been  sent  for  commuting  their  punishment  to  transportation 
for  life,  and  for  disbanding  the  particular  company  to  which  they 
belonged.  Now  all  this  is  very  dreadful.  Military  men  condemn 
the  whole  proceeding,  and  blood,  nothing  but  blood,  will  satisfy  them. 
But  it  may  be  asked,  why  had  not  that  regiment  been  relieved  ? — why, 
if  U  was  determined  to  keep  them  in  that  unhealthy  climate,  why  was 
the  Colonel  allowed  to  go  away  without  his  place  being  supplied, 
and  the  command  prevented  from  devolving  upon  a  young  Captain  ? 
Again,  was  the  corps,  or  was  it  not,  reported  by  the  Colonel  as  unfit 
for  active  service?  Could  the  men  obey  the  orders  issued  to  them  ? 
If  they  could,  severe  as  the  measure  might  have  been,  the  order  and 
the  sentence  should  have  been  enforced.  If  they  could  not,  the  whole 
blame  should  attach  to  the  person  who  caused  those  orders  to  be 
issued. 

Such  then  are  the  men  whom  Lord  Combermere  is  about  to  lead 
to  the  walls  of  Bhurtpore,  and  such  is  the  system  upon  which  they 
axe  officered.  Now,  out  of  the  eighteen  regiments  of  infantry  under 
Ids  Lordship's  command,  two  only  are  European,  and  one  of  these  but 
500  strong.  Now,  undoubtedly,  as  Europeans  have  tome  good  qua- 
lities in  lighting,  it  may  be  asked,  whether,  if  the  first  assault  should  be 
repulsed,  the  same  Europeans  are  likely  to  succeed  a  second  time  ?  or, 
if  not,  whether  the  sepoys  alone  are  to  be  depended  upon?  Bhurtpore  is 
a  strong  place ;  it  has  some  very  great  advantages.  You  will  see  a 
flippant  account  of  the  last  siege  in  our  '  Bengal  Military  Register.' 
In  that  account,  the  attacking  party  is.  blamed  first  for  being  too  pre- 
cipitate, and,  in  the  next  page,  for  the  slowness  of  their  proceedings. 
It  seems  to  be  admitted,  that  a  spot  for  a  battery  was  judiciously 
•elected,  but  owing  to  an  unfortunate  mistake  the  battery  was  erected 
in  a  much  leas  advantageous  situation.  The  confidence  which  Lord 
Lake  bad  in  the  gallantry  of  his  troops,  (and  who  shall  say  it  was  not 
folly  warranted  v)  unfortunately  would  not  allow  him  to  wait  till  the 
mistake  was  rectified,  and  hence  all  the  disasters  that  occurred ;  for 
once  beaten  off,  the  chances  of  success  with  so  small  an  army,  and 
such  an  inadequate  park  of  artillery,  decreased  daily.  Sufficient  jus- 
tice, however,  has  not  been  rendered  either  to  the  strength  of  the 
place  or  to  the  energy  of  the  defence.  The  place  is  so  large  that  it 
cannot  be  invested ;  it  presents  so  few  points  of  attack,  that  an  enfilade 
fire  upon  any  part  of  the  ram  part  is  almost  hopeless,  and,  if  established, 
the  height  of  the  works  Is  such  u  to  render  such  fife  very  uncertain 
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in  iti  effect.  Thii  height  too  will  add  greatly  to  the  labour  of  the 
besieging  army  in  constructing  their  approaches,  for  it  gives  the  gar- 
rison a  plunging  fire  upon  them.  Add  to  this,  the  ditch  is  large,  and 
capable  of  being  largely  increased  at  any  point,  and  the  materials  of 
which  the  walls  are  composed  make  the  breach  so  heavy  to  mount, 
that  the  storming  party  will  need  every  assistance  that  can  be  afforded 
to  them.  These  you  will  admit  are  great  advantages ;  still,  however, 
the  experience  we  have  had  does  not  warrant  our  entertaining  any 
very  serious  apprehension  that  the  enemy  will  avail  themselves  of 
them.  It  requires  great  constancy  of  mind  to  persevere  in  a  stout 
defence ;  and  our  fire  will  be  more  formidable  than  any  thing  of  the 
kind  the  Natives  have  ever  experienced.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  it 
must  not  be  forgotten,  that,  in  1905,  we  gave  them  a  great  military 
lesson.  The  advantage  of  a  good  ditch,  and  the  impossibility  of  its 
being  passed,  if  the  opposite  rampart  be  not  enfiladed,  or  rendered 
untenantable  by  the  besiegers,  become  so  apparent,  that  if  a  single 
soldier  of  that  day  he  left  alive,  it  is  hardly  possible  but  that  that 
lesson  will  again  be  practised.  If  the  plans  which  are  handed  about 
here  are  to  be  depended  upon,  the  place  may  be  attacked  at  three 
points ;  and  by  each  of  these,  if  properly  conducted,  it  will  require  ten 
days  of  open  trenches  to  storm  the  town,  and  it  will  take  thirty  pieces 
of  heavy  artillery.  I  have  heard  thirty  is  just  the  number  to  be  em- 
ployed. We  have  besides  nearly  a  hundred  mortars  and  howitzers, 
but  on  these  military  men  do  not  place  much  reliance  in  the  attack  of 
the  town,  on  account  of  its  immense  size,  and  the  impossibility  of 
bombarding  it  with  effect.  Besides  which,  as  the  place  cannot  be 
invested,  the  population,  if  much  annoyed,  may  encamp  outside  of 
the  walls  altogether,  and  leave  the  garrison  only  exposed  to  our  fire. 
But,  after  all,  their  speculation  may  be  entirely  out  of  place ;  by  sur- 
prise, or  by  the  effect  of  panic,  the  place  may  possibly  fall  as  soon  as 
we  march  against  it,  and  thus  add  to  the  measure  of  that  presumption 
which  sooner  or  later  will  be  our  ruin. 


When  I  behold  the  outward  forms  of  things. 
This  lovely  world  and  all  that  it  contains, 
I  cannot  think  that  ought  but  goodness  reigns, 
Howe'er  men  err  in  wild  imaginings ; 
For  from  our  sorrow  higher  pleasure  springs, 
And  richer  joy  from  transitory  pains — 
'ilie  harp  gives  out  its  most  celestial  strains 
When  the  clear  air  restores  its  loosened  strings; 
And,  more  than  all,  methinks  we  should  o'eroome 
lie  passing  woes  that  hourly  come  and  go, 
Like  visions  of  the  night — that  we  may  grow 
Stronger  to  bear  the  glories  of  that  home 
Which  he  who  scorns  can  never  hope  to  share, 
Here  and  hereafter,  slave  to  his  despair. 


L.F. 
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GRIHVANCKS   OF  THE  MADRAS   ARMY. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Oriental  Herald. 

Sm, — Aa  I  know  of  no  channel  by  which  the  grievances  of  the 
Madras  army  can  be  bo  readily  brought  before  the  public  eye  aa 
through  your  moat  valuable  '  Herald,'  1  shall  esteem  it  a  favour  if  you 
will  inserting  the  following  remarks  upon  them. 

I  shall  first  speak  of  the  most  unjust  and  vexatious  proceedings  of 
the  "  Auditor- General's  office,"  the  guide  for  which  is  a  '  Pay  Code 
of  Regulations,'  swelled  to  the  size  of  an  enormous  quarto;  the  con- 
tents of  which  have  been  so  often  annulled  in  one  part,  and  added  to 
in  another,  as  to  render  it  necessary  for  a  man  to  study  it  daily,  if  he 
means  to  have  the  shadow  of  a  chance  of  escaping  retrenchment, 
which  is  performed  ia  the  following  most  just  and  equitable  manner : 
viz.,  the  Government,  or  rather  its  agent,  the  Auditor- General,  can 
call  upon  an  officer  at  any  time  within  three  years,  (and  even  this 
regulated  period  is  not  attended  to  in  some  instances,  aa  I  have  known 
a  visitation  come  from  thence  after  a  lapse  of  six  or  seven  years,)  to 
refund  money  drawn.  But  should  an  Indian  once  have  a  claim  upon 
Government,  as  being  appointed  temporary  brigade -major,  or  an 
appointment  of  that  kind,  and  from  sickness,  or  any  other  impedi- 
ment, it  is  not  forwarded  for  sanction  within  six  months,  it  is  not  ad- 
mitted, forsooth !  This  is  equity,  indeed  !  But  the  great  harvest  for 
the  Auditor-General  is  after  campaigns,  such  as  those  of  1817, 1818, 
and  1819,  when  you  probably,  in  the  attendant  hurry  and  confusion, 
forget  to  obtain  some  of  the  ten  or  twenty  signatures  generally  required, 
or,  perhaps,  lose  your  documents  and  baggage  into  the  bargain,  as  is 
likely  will  be  often  the  case  during  the  present  disgraceful  and  wanton 
business  in  Bunnell.  I  believe,  after  the  Mahratta  war  above  men- 
tioned, scarcely  an  officer  escaped  retrenchments,  which  were  mostly 
forwarded  two  or  three  years  after  the  money  had  been  drawn  and 
paid.  How  the  estates  of  my  comrades  who  died  in  the  field,  fared 
in  these  pluckinga,  I  do  not  know  ;  but  many  must  have  been  deeply 
retrenched,  1  know,  on  the  same  grounds  as  myself:  however,  there 
has  been  a  partial  revision  since  Sir  Thomas  Munro  came  out.  The 
"  Pay  Code "  is  so  voluminous  and  full  of  contradictions,  that  pay* 
masters  of  divisions  are  by  no  means  well  acquainted  with  it,  and  pay 
sums  which  to  them  appear  perfectly  just.  No  doubt  the  fortunate 
individuals  who  may  survive  the  effects  of  disease  and  starvation  in 
this  preposterous  war  about  a  "  Baud-bank,"  will  bo  indulged  with 
many  an  unwelcome  communication  from  that  office,  when  sufficient 
time  shall  have  elapsed  for  them  to  have  thrown  by  or  lost  their  old  ab- 
stracts, as  supposing  they  have  no  further  occasion  for  them.  I  do  not 
mean,  of  course,  that  such  an  office  of  audit  is  unnecessary ;  but  the 
duties  of  the  one  at  this  Presidency  are  carried  on  in  the  most  cavill- 
ing, vexatious,  and  litigious  manner,  and  not  unfrequently  the  "  ob- 
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jectionable  charge  "  is  perfect  nonsense,  from  the  half-caste  or  Native 
writer  not  understanding  the  language  he  is  writing. 

I  shall  now  briefly  notice  the  impediments  thrown  by  the  Madras 
Government  in  the  way  of  their  officers  saving  any  of  their  pay  and 
allowances,  which  night  lead  to  the  retirement  now  and  then  of  an 
individual,  and  enable  him,  with  his  pension,  to  spend  the  declining 
years  of  bis  life  in  England ;  as  occurrence  much  dreaded  by  this 
moat  economical  Government.  The  troops  an  paid  in  hard  coin ; 
and  we  all  know  a  military  man  will  spend  rupees  as  long  as  any  are 
ly  rag  idle  in  his  trunk ;  yet  no  bill  for  a  larger  amoant  than  o*e- 
fourtk  of  his  pay,  &c,  is  allowed ;  no  family  certificates  are  permitted 
to  be  granted  but  in  the  field  forces ;  and  they  have  been  limited  by 
the  present  Governor,  a  most  exact  "  muster'  of  a  Madras  Governor, 
—a  thorough-bred  save-all  from  "  his  youth  upwards."  No  military 
bank  is  allowed,  as  in  Bengal,  since  there  would  be  a  temptation  indeed 
to  economize,  the  officer  having  no  further  trouble  than  to  state  on 
the  back  of  his  abstract  the  sum  he  wishes  to  be  paid  over  to  the  bank. 
This  is  one  of  the  many  advantages  they  possess.  A  gentleman  lately 
appointed  Accountant- General  at  Madras,  has,  in  his  great  wisdom, 
rendered  the  bills  that  are  granted  nearly  useless,  by  permitting  them 
to  be  payable  only  to  some  particular  person  at  Madras,  so  that  to 
send  a  remittance  from  one  station  to  another  is  become  almost 
Impracticable.  The  evil  more  or  less  sustained  ^monthly  by  the  whole 
Hyderabad  force  being  paid  at  the  rate  of  1 1 1  Hyderabad  rupees  to 
100  Madras,  (the  teal  value  being  121,  or  about  that  of  the  former  to 
1 00  of  the  latter,)  was  mentioned  to  you  in  &  tetter  some  months  ago, 
by  a  friend  of  mine.  The  representation  sent  in  on  the  subject  baa,  as 
was  expected,  produced  no  result;  not  even  a  reply  to  it  has  ever 
been  received,  it  being  considered  as  the  discontented  production  of 
an  individual,  no  doubt. 

Having  trespassed  on  your  attention  thus  far,  let  me  conclude,  Sir, 
with  my  hearty  wishes,  that  the  information  contained  in  the  pages  of 
your '  Herald  may  be  instrumental  iu  working  a  reform  so  much 
needed  in  the  cruy  political  machine  of  Leaden  hall-street. 

A  Madras  QiFicn,*, 


TRIAL  BY   JURY   IN   INDIA. 

Tiif.  introduction  of  the  Bill  to  enable  Native*  and  Anglo-Indians 
to  sit  as  jurors  on  trials  in  India,  has  deservedly  excited  the  attention 
of  public  men  in  this  country,  and  will,  we  trust,  lead  to  further 
Improvements  in  the  ad  ministration  of  justice  in  the  East  From  seve- 
ral communications  of  Correspondents  on  tbat  subject,  we  select  the 
following,  as  calculated  to  set  in  a  clearer  light  than  heretofore  the 
measures  by  which  the  introduction  of  Native  jurors  waa  accompanied 
in  Ceylon : 

Sir  Alexander  Johnston  was  fully  aware,  when  he  first  introduced 
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t*i»l  iy  jury  arte  Ceylon,  tl»t  the  degree  «f  confidence  which  the 
people  of  the  country  night  be  expected  to.  repose  in  that  institution 
whhW  be  proportionate  to  the  conviction  which  they  entertained,  that 
they  themselves  would  always  he  consulted  as  to  the  character  and 
qualifications  of  those  persons  whose  names  were  to  be  enrolled  in  the 
list  of  wen  qualified  to  act  a»  jurors;  and  that  neither  the  local  Go- 
vernment nor  the  Supreme  Court  would  ever  attempt  to  exert  any 
■indue  influence,  either  in  the  original  formation  of  that  list,  or  in  the 
subsequent  selection  from  it  of  such  jurora,  as  might  from  time  to 
time  be  required  to  serve  at  any  criminal  session  which  might  be 
held  by  the  Supreme  Court  in  any  part  of  the  island- 
t  The  great  object,  therefore,  which  Sir  Alexander  Johnston  had  in 
W»i  in  all  the  regulations  which  he  made  upon  this  subject,  was  not. 
only  tu  render  it  extremely  difficult,  but  to  convince  the  people  of  the 
country  themselves  that  it  was  extremely  difficult,  if  not  impossible, 
efthsr  for  the  loeel  Government  or  the  Cqurt  to  exert  any  undue  influ- 
ence as  to  the  jurors,  without  their  attempt"  to  do  so  becoming 
qveetly  a,  matter  of  public  notoriety  and  public  animadversion.  It 
appeared  to  this  Judge  that  the  surest  method  of  attaining  this  object 
was,  to  limit,  as  far  a*  he  could,  by  public  regulations,  the  power  of 
the  Court  and  that  of  its  officers ;  and  to  place  them,  in  every  point 
which  was  in  any  way  connected  with  the  jury,  under  the  constant 
inspection  and  control  of  the  people  of  the  country.  He  accordingly, 
after  much  consultation  with  some  of  the  moat  enlightened  Natives 
on  the  island,  published  a  regulation,  declaring  that  every  map, 
whatever  might  be  his  caste  or  religious  persuasion,  had  a  poaU 
tive  right  to  act  as  a  juryman,  provided  he  was  a  man  of  unexception- 
able character,  a  freeman,  a  permanent  resident  on  the  island,  and 
had  attained  the  age  of  21,  and  also  declaring  that  the  people  of  the 
country  themselves  should  be  the  judges,  whether  a  man  had  or  had 
not  those  qualifications  which  by  this  regulation  gave  him  that  posi- 
tive right 

Sir  A.  Johnston,  at  the  same  time,  published  another  regulation, 
directing  the  fiscal  or  sheriffs  of  each  province  on  the  island,  pub- 
licly to  make  and  return  to  the  Supreme  Court  a  correct  list  of  all 
persons  in  his  province,  who  were  qualified,  as  required  by  the  former 
regulation,  to  act  as  jurymen. 

To  prevent  the  possibility  of  abuse  on  the  part  of  the  fiscal,  the 
following  mode  df  proceeding  was  observed  by  the  Court :  As  soon  as 
he  had  made  out  and  returned  to  the  Court  a  list  of  all  persons  in  his 
province  who  were  duly  qualified  to  serve  as  jurymen,  this  list  was, 
by  order  of  the  Court,  published  and  circulated  through  every  part 
of  the  province,  for  the  specific  purpose  of  enabling  every  inhabitant 
to  make  such  remarks  on  it  as  might  occur  to  him,  and  to  prefer, 
when  necessary,  an  immediate  and  public  complaint  to  the  Court 
against  the  fiscal,  if  it  should  appear  that  he  either  had  omitted  out  of 
the- list  the  name  of  any  person  whose  name  he  ought  to  have  inserted 
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in  it,  or  had  inserted  in  the  list  the  name  of  any  person  whose  name 
be  ought  to  hare  omitted.  After  the  list  had  undergone  this  public 
scrutiny,  it  was  publicly  ordered  by  the  Court  to  be  considered  by  the 
fiscal  as  the  list  of  all  persons  who  were  duly  qualified  to  act  as 
jurors,  and  that  out  of  which  he  was  bound  to  return  by  rotation  all 
persons  who  were  required  to  serve  as  jurors  at  the  criminal  sessions 
held  by  the  Supreme  Court  in  his  province. 

Independent  of  these  precautions  against  any  abuse  on  the  part  of 
the  fiscal,  every  person  in  a  province  in  which  the  Court  was  about 
to  bold  a  criminal  session,  had  public  notice  given  him  long  before 
it  was  held,  that  the  list  in  question  was  always  liable  to  be  pub- 
licly revised  by  the  Court  at  the  commencement  of  the  session  upon 
any  complaint  which  might  be  publicly  made  to  the  Court  by  an 
inhabitant  of  the  province,  either  against  the  fiscal  for  any  impro- 
priety of  conduct  in  making  out  the  list,  or  against  any  individual  on 
the  list  for  any  impropriety  of  conduct  in  getting  bis  name  inserted  in 
that  list 

Although,  therefore,  the  Supreme  Court,  and  its  officers,  the  fiscala, 
are  allowed,  for  convenience  sate,  to  be  the  instruments  through  which 
the  list  of  persons  on  the  island  qualified  to  act  as  jurymen,  is  obtained, 
it  is  hardly  possible,  considering  the  manner  in  which  all  their  pro- 
ceedings in  this  point  are  watched  and  controlled  by  the  people  of  the 
country,  that  either  the  Court  itself  or  its  officers  can  exert  any  undue 
influence  in  tbe  selection  of  jurors,  without  such  conduct  being  imme- 
diately known,  and  becoming  a  subject  of  public  and  general  nnimad- 


Tis  a  sweet  evening,  and  yon  clouds  of  gold 

Wreathe  their  bright  glories  round  the  deep  blue  sky, 

As  love  rolls  flashing  in  the  azure  eye, 

When  other  days  before  the  mind  unfold  ; 

What  pictures  there  of  beauty  are  unrolled  1 

Angels  must  paint  them  in  the  courts  on  high, 

Amid  the  bowers  of  love  that  cannot  die ; 

Amid  those  raptures  unto  man  untold ! 

lingering,  I  gaze,  with  aspirations  vain, 

And  long  to  pass  yon  dim  mysterious  veil 

That  clouds  high  thought  in  this  contracted  pale, 

And  rums  bright  hope  to  all  despairing  pain; 

Alas!  it  is  (he  madness  of  despair 

To  adore  the  colouring  of  unreal  air. 


L.F. 
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We  have  great  pleasure  iu  giving  insertion  to  the  subjoined  Correspond- 
ence; and  have  no  doubt  whatever,  notwithstanding  Mr.  Elphinstone's 
praise  of  Mr.  Adam's  restrictions  on  the  Bengal  Press,  and  his  still  more 
objectionable  conduct  with  respect  to  Mr.  Fail  at  Bombay,  that  he  fully 
merits  the  commendations  here  bestowed  on  him  for  attention  to  the  wishes 
of  the  Native  population,  when  this  does  not  tend  to  elevate  their  political 
condition,  or  admit  them  to  a  participation  of  political  rights  :— 

To  Sir  Chahibh  Forbes,  Bart.,  M.P.,  London. 

Bombay,  19th  November,  1825. 
Mr  diakSir, — I  bee  leave  to  enclose  in  this  a  cop;  of  an  addreii  from  the 
Native  community  of  ttiii  island  to  our  noble  Governor,  thanking  him  for  bis 
liberality,  and  the  exertion  he  used  during  the  lsit  dry  season,  by  digging  new 
wells,  and  opening  new  tanks,  which  benevolent  item  have  saved  the  inha- 
bitants from  much  distress  ;  and,  1  would  ssy,  that  the  Natives  of  this  place 
all  are  veiy  comfortable  during  bis  administration  of  Government,  and  he 

riyi  all  that  respect  that  is  due  to  the  Natives,  agreeable  to  their  ranks ;  and 
would  sincerely  wish  that  you  would  try  to  have  this  address  printed  In  the 
'  Oriental  Herald,'  as  well  as  '  Asiatic  Journal.'  And  this  request  I  make 
on  tste  part  of  all  Natives,  and  by  their  especial  desire.  Pardon  me  the 
trouble  I  give  you  in  this ;  and  believe  me. 


To  the  Hon,  Msomt  Stdabt  Elphinstonb,  President  In  Council,  Bombay. 
Bombay,  31st  October  1825. 

Honourable  Sir,— Deeply  impressed  at  all  times  with  a  sense  of  gratitude 
for  the  benefits  which,  during  yoar  administration  and  that  of  the  present 
members  of  your  honourable  Board,  have  been  conferred  on  all  classes  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Bombay,  so  creditable  to  the  name  of  the  British  Government, 
we,  the  undersigned,  beg  more  pirttcnlarly  on  the  present  occasion,  (having 
been  blessed  by  the  High  Providence  with  a  favourable  season  of  rain,  and 
expecting  a  most  abundant  crop  of  all  descriptions  of  grain,)  to  offer  you  our 
sincere  and  grateful  acknowledgments  for  your  most  munificent  and  charitable 
exertions  in  providing  against  the  want  of  water  during  the  tast  dry  season. 

The  kindness  of  your  disposition,  which  makes  you  beloved  by  all,  the 
obliging  condescension  which  leads  you  to  attend  with  the  greatest  readiness 
to  the  wishes  and  applications  of  those  under  yon ;  but,  above  all,  the  noble 
liberality  with  which  you  patronise  every  public  Institution  for  the  good  of  the 
country,  need  not  now  any  mention  from  us:  they  are  engraven  on  our 
breasts,  and  they  will  be  associated  in  the  minds  uf  our  children  with  those 
institutions,  which  most  remain  as  a  memorial  of  their  founder. 

Bnt  the  more  immediate  benefits  which  we  have  Just  experienced,  as  well 
individually  as  collectively,  who  compose  so  great  a  proportion  of  the  popu- 
lation of  this  island,  call  forth  the  most  lively  sentiments  of  gratitude,  and  we 
are  therefore  constrained  by  every  good  feeling  so  offer  you  our  humble  tri- 
bute of  thanks.    Permit  us  to  express  our  gratitude  for  the  benefits  we  lately 
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and  night ;  and  also  by  tbe  opening  of  the  wells  in  every  port  of  the  island 
where  it  was  probable  they  could  be  of  acrtice,  and  likewise  in  the  const  ruc- 
tion or  the  new  tanks,  and  improving  and  repairing  the  old  one*)  whltb  bene- 
volent steps  have  saved  the  inhabitants  from  considerable  distress. 

Such  acts  as  these,  at  all  times  considered  as  the  moat  charitable  in  this 
part  of  the  world,  permit  lis  to  assure  you,  are  particularly  at  this  period, 
appreciated  as  they  ought  to  be  by  all  classes  of  our  fellow- subjects.  And  »lth 
every  sentiment  of  esteem  for  ynur  Justice  and  liberality,  Mtd  with  •very  good 
wish  for  your  prosperity,  and  that  yon  may  continue  long  to  administer  the. 
government  of  this  island,  we  beg  to  subscribe  ourselves,  with  the  greatest 
respect, 

Honourable  Sir, 


Your  m 


it  grataful,  devoted  emd  obedient  tenants. 


Cursetjee  Ardeaeer 
Jahangeer  Ardeteer 
Framjee  Cowaagee 
Nowrojec  Jainteijee 
Cursetjee  Monackjse 
Bomanjeo  Hormarjee 
Jamsetjee  Jeejeebhoy 
Moolla  Pheroi 
H  ormarj  ee  Dorabj  ee 
Dadabhoy  Peston)  ee 
Jahangeer  Nosserwaujee 
Nowrojee  Notserwanjee 
Hormarjee  Dhuijee 
Limjee  Cowasjee 
Cowasjee  Monackjee 
Herjee  Nosserwanjee 
Framjee  Hovnanjee 
FunWnJee  Limjee 
Cower}  ce  Rultonjee 
Dorabjee  Byramjee 
Merwanjee  Nowrojee  Monackjee, 
Jahangeer  Framjee  \anabhoy 
Curse^ee  Cowasjee 
Peston  jee  Bhicejce 
Burwirjee  Nonabhoy 
Kikoosroo  Sarabjee 
Hormarjee  Bhicajce 
Hormarjee  Bhicajee  Merjee 
Cowasjee  Herjee  Merjee 
Jahangeer  Herjee 
Merwanjee  Nowrojee 
Cowaajce  Monackjee 
Sapoorjee  Sorabjee 
Sorabjee  peston]  ee 
Rustambae  Cowasjee  Pattell 
VtMJee  Merjee  Pattell 


Davidass  Herjee 
Ragonatb  Madowjee 
Wassadew  Wis  sonata  jee 
Vetbgba  Kannojtc 
Bhaskcr  Dadajee 
Veinoo  Sunker  Sett 
PaHooraoe  Dulvie 
Anouiita  Bbrmdaree 
Keeeowjee  Pandoojee . 
Shamo  Kossnah  Senoy 
Amiuuta  Rogoojee 
Javerchund  Atmarasn 
Hecrjoonjee  Nathjee 
HuFrydass  Doosarkadas* 
Nagurdasi  Herjee  Moody 
TiilwWiBss  Khl*aa}es 
Bhoydass  Sakedass 
Premjee  Peenoosom 
Ramjee  Cbatoor 
Luc  km  re  huud  Poonjrax 
Latba  Bbaniee 
J  Jama  Gopall 
Cazee  Mnhomed  Ally 
Aga  Mahomed  SoOstry 
Mahomed  Ally  Rogey 
Mahomed  Reeajee  Pur  tar 
Peerkhan  Taebjee 
Hyder  Ali  Caaunjea 
VeJey  Mahomed  Ebraosje* 
Mahomed  Ally  IWb 
Muncheijee  Cursetjee 
Merwanjee  Biikajee 
Merwanjee  Bbocaanjee       . 
Cursetjee  Jasnaetjee  Soorabjee 
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SUMMARY  Of    TH»   LATEST  INTELLIGENCE  FROM    INDIA   AND 
OfflBR  CODNTMES    OF  THE   BAST. 

Tub  arrivals  from  India  during  the  last  month  bring  intelligence 
of  the  highest  importance.  Tbe  Burmese  Monarch  has  rejected  our- 
terras  of  peace  with  disdain,  and  hostilities  have  commenced  on  his 
part  with  renewed  vigour.  Three  days'  hard  fighting  has  convinced' 
na  that  the  rainy  season  has  been  to  them  a  season  for  refreshing 
their  strength  and  recruiting  their  numbers ;  whilst  our  troops  have 
■pent  it  in  suffering  and  in  misery.  In  fact,  we  have  nothing  to  op- 
pose to  their  hardy  and  vigorous  forces  but  the  remnants  of  an  arm)-, 
whose  numbers  have  been  diminished  by  death,  and  whose  energies 
have  been  paralysed  by  a  long  continuance  in  a  pestilential  climate. 
It  has  been  tenui  eternal  campaign  ;  for  when  tbe  Burmese  shut 
tawssltns  up  in  their  strongholds,  other  enemies  appeared  against 
us,  In  the  shapes  of  famine  and  sickness.  Well  may  we  say 
How  many  mothers  shall  bewail  their  sons ! 
How  many  widows  weep  their  husbands  slain  t 
Aed  whs  hare  they  »  thank  for  these  disastrous  consequences  T 
The  war  has  been  carried  on  throughout  without  plan,  and  without 
organised  prepnratron.  Nothing  can  surpass  the  folly  of  thus  con- 
tending with  a  people,  about  a  few  lacs  of  rupees,  and  a  track  of 
country  that  would  be  worse  than  a  burden  to  us  if  we  had  it. 
Although  so  little  progress  was  made  during  the  last  campaign,  our 
terms  of  peace  are  those  of  haughty  conquerors.  We  require  that 
the  whole  expense  of  the  war  shall  be  defrayed  by  the  Burrnans,  and 
the  province  of  Amman  ceded  to  us.  What  our  enemies  thought  of 
these  extravagant  terns,  Will  be  best  seen  by  the  following  extract 
from  the  '  Calcutta  Government  Gazette  '  of  November  24  : 

When  the  terms  of  the  treaty  arrived,  and  were  laid  before  the  King,  (of 
Ava,)  he  flew  into  a  most  violent  passion,  and  instantly  sent  off  orders  for. 
the  war  to  be  carried  on  with  the  most  vigorous  exertions  i  demanding  why 
time  was  lost  in  talking  with  the  English,  and  the  reasons  for  it,  and  the 
delay.  The  Kee  Woonghee  and  General  laid  the  blame  on  Menghee 
Omneh,  whom  the  King  ordered  to  be  put  to  death ;  but  tbts  « 

ordered  on  the  same  day.     T-  '-  -' ' '    ■'         '        ■' 

and  Attnwoons  received  tl 

of  treaty, ,  they  lost  their  h         r  __ ,,.„  „ 

send  the  information  to  Court,  or  their  lives  would  be  forfeited.  The  Bur-' 
nese  Generals  daily  receive  orders  to  proceed  to  right,  Trip  general 
opinion  now  in  the  Burmese  ranks  is,  that  the  English  were  making  roots 
of  them  in  proposing  terms.  The  desertions  from  the  Burmese  positions 
are  very  greats— 50  to  100  per  day>  Upon  the  news  of  a  treaty  of  peace' 
int  reaching  {he  King, he  ordered  tbe  Europeans  our  of  eonhnoraeiit,  and. 
pUoed  them  in  an  open  garden  of  his  own  ;  but  When  the  psxthralar* 
arrived,  he  entered  these  again  nun  crow.senfineinetaL 


ung  oraerea  to  oe  put  io  oeain ;  out  mis  was  counter- 
e  day.  It  Is  also  said,  that  when  the  Kee  Woonghee 
ired  the  terms  which  the  English  proposed  as  a  basis 
their  hearts,  and  were  downcast,  but  Were  obliged  to 
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A  paragraph  from  '  Tbe  Times '  of  the  11th  April)  will  pot  oat 
readers  in  possession  of  the  heads  of  the  intelligence  brought  by  the 
Cam-brea  Castle,  which  left  Bengal  on  the  1st  of  January  last: 

iveii,  have  reference  to  two  distinct  scene*  of 


pore,  the  famous,  but  ill-omened,  centre  of  a  rebellious  and  formidable 
country,  before  which  Lord  Combermere  appeared  on  the  10th  of  December, 
with  a  force  supposed  to  consist  of  not  less  than  25,000  men,  with  100 
pieces  of  artillery.  Account!  differ,  both  as  to  the  dispositions  with  which 
the  King  of  Ava  consented  to  the  armistice,  and  as  to  tbe  circumstances 
which  preceded  or  produced  its  rupture.  Some  represent  that  the  Burmese 
Com  mission  era  were  afraid  to  submit  the  proposals  of  our  General  to  their 
King ;  others,  that  his  royal  indignation  at  the  nature  of  them  wben  made 
known  to  him,  gave  rise  to  an  order  for  the  immediate  renewal  of  hostili- 
ties ;  while  an  article,  dated  Prome,  the  20th  October,  asserts,  that  the 
Commander  of  the  British  forces  bad  received  intelligence  that  the  Bur- 
mese army  was  even  then  in  full  march,  in  spite  of  the  still  existing  armis- 
tice, with  a  view  to  a  general  attack  on  his  position,  the  terms  of  the 
proposition  which  appears  to  have  been  so  ill  received  by  the  Burmese 
authorities,  were,  according  to  one  communication,  that  we  should  retain 
Arracan,  and  be  indemnified  for  our  expenses  in  invading  the  Burmese 
empire.  The  latter  condition  seems  to  us  to  he  not  altogether  modest, 
considering  the  very  unsatisfactory  reasons  which  have  yet  been  assigned 
in  justification  of  this  disastrous  conflict;  and  as  for  Arracan,  it  must  be 
presumed  that  biirying-eroimdi  are  scarce  in  India,  or  we  should  not  be  so 
eager  for  the  only  species  of  accommodation  which  a  spot  so  pestilential 
has  yet  afforded  to  its  European  occupants. 

Of  any  events  of  a  military  character  which  took  place  subsequently  to 
the  expiration  of  the  armistice,  we  are  but  vaguely  informed  ;  and  such  as, 
they  are,  the  accounts  that  have  reached  us  are  calculated  to  excite  the  most 
serious  interest  in  the  future  progress  of  the  war.  It  is  said,  that  on  the 
first  day  of  revived  hostilities,  there  was  a  sharp  skirmish  between  a  party 
of  tbe  Royals  and  of  the  Burmese,  in  which  the  former  had  three  men 
killed,  and  a  few  of  their  number  wounded.  It  is  likewise  affirmed,  that  is 
this,  or  some  other  action,  which  was  fought  about  the  same  period,  a 
British  officer  was  killed.  But  the  gravest  part  of  the  intelligence  which 
has  arrived  by  the  Cnrn-frrea  Catth,  is  contained  in  a  private  letter,  dated 
St.  Helena,  February  26,  which  alleges,  that  the  attack  by  the  Burmese  on 
the  position  of  Sir  Archibald  Campbell  had  actually  been  made,  and  that  a 
most  severe  engagement  had  followed,  during  three  successive  days,  in 
which  we  sustained  an  alarming  loss :  eleven  officers  of  his  Majesty's  army 
have  been  killed  or  wounded,  besides  those  in  the  service  of  the  India 
Company.  The  letter  adds,  that  although  the  Burmese  retired  from  tbe 
field,  our  troops  wretmable  to  advance.  Now,  if  it  be  true,  that  in  attacking 
a  fortified  position  of  the  British  forces,  the  Burmese  fought  with  so  much 
effect  as  to  cause  the  above  very  grievous  loss  to  the  invaders,  and  exhibited 
such  persevering  courage  as  to  prolong  the  battle  during  three  whole  days 
successively,  we  do  not  risk  a  very  bold  assertion  in  stating,  that  the  sooi*r 
we  make  peace  with  an  enemy  like  this  the  better;  for,  in  our  crippled 
condition,  with  means  so  incomparably  weaker  than  those  of  the  Burmese, 
and  in  a  climate  ro  destructive  to  European  life,  to  succeed  against  an 
enemy  on  his  own  soil  must  be  alt  but  physically  impossible ;  *nl  to  CM* 
Untie  the  struggle  will  but  aggravate  the  wiid  impolicy  m  which -it  appears 
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to  have  commenced.  Before  the  time  at  which  this  general  action  is 
thought  to  have  taken  place  between  the  armies,  it  had  been  resolved  to 

Cb  a  force  of  2000  men  towards  the  north-eastward,  to  operate  against 
ga,  or  Taungoo,  which  the  Burmese  had  stockaded,  and  which  covered 
one  avenue  towards  Ummerapoora,  as  well  as  a  route  upon  our  right  flank 
towards  Rangoon.  But  the  Minerva  was  supposed  to  be  waiting  for  official 
details  from  Sir  Archibald  Campbell,  who  could  not  advance  au  inch 
beyond  his  position ;  and  for  her  intelligence  we  must  wait.  In  the 
mean  time,  it  does  not  appear  that  the  enemy  had  made  any  de- 
monstration on  the  side  of  Arracan,  where  their  tranquillity  was  a  happy 
circumstance  for  our  exhausted  and  inefficient  force,  of  which  300  European 
invalids  were  embarking  for  Bengal,  and  where  some  of  the  regiments 
could  not  famish  more  than  a  single  officer  for  duty.  The  87th  regiment 
had  reached  Rangoon,  but  not  soon  enough  to  assist  in  repelling  the  attacks 
upon  Sir  A  Campbell.  On  the  whole,  in  this  quarter,  at  least,  there  is  much 
room  for  grave  uneasiness ;  and  we  understand  that  the  commercial  houses 
carrying  on  business  with  India  are  thrown  into  consternation,  as  well  by 
the  failure  of  the  armistice,  as  by  the  inauspicious  manner  in  which  the 
campaign  has  re-opened. 

■  In  Northern  India,  too,  the  resources  of  the  Company  are  pressed  upon 
by  an  emergency  which  might,  we  believe,  have  been  avoided,  if  the  opi- 
nions of  the  brave  and  lamented  Sir  David  Ochterlony  had  been  allowed 
their  just  influence  on  the  councils  of  the  General  Government.  Bhurt- 
pore  has  become  the  focus  of  a  movement  against  the  name  and  power  of 
the  Company,  which  that  distinguished  officer  had  supplicated  for  permis- 
sion to  arrest,  before  it  became  too  favourable.  The  rejection  of  nis  de- 
mand is  said  to  have  preyed  upon  the  spirits  of  this  lamented  person,  and 
eventually  to  have  cost  the  nation  his  valuable  life.  Hie  fortress  is  the 
same  which,  in  1805,  Lord  Lake  attempted  to  carry  by  storm,  when  the 
Rajah  of  Bhurtpore  bad  embraced  the  cause  of  Holkar;  but  the  British 
troops  wen  repulsed  in  three  following  assaults,  with  a  slaughter  unexam- 
pled in  the  history  of  Indian  warfare.  After  which,  although  the  Rajah 
submitted  to  the  Company,  his  impregnable  fortress  was,  on  tome  consider- 
ations of  policy  which  we  are  now  unacquainted  with,  left  in  his  own  pos- 
session. Lord  Combermere,  as  we  have  said,  moved  into  the  same  posi- 
tion which  had  been  occupied  by  Lord  Lake  about  the  10th  of  December, 
bnt  Us  Lordship  had  succeeded  in  cutting  off  the  water  which  supplied  the 
ditch,  and  thus  is  supposed  to  have  reduced  considerably  the  obstacles 
through  which  his  gallant  predecessor  had  suffered  so  many  and  such  san- 
guinary disappointments.  However,  there  may  be  more  work  cut  out  for 
Lord  Combermere  than  the  mere  capture  of  this  rebellious  fortress.  His 
Lordship  is  approaching  the  country  of  Runjeet  Sing,  whose  power  we  de- 
scribed above  a  year  ago,  as  the  most  formidable  among  the  Native  powers 
of  Asia,  and  whose  ambitious  policy  we  then  denounced  as  worthy  of  the 
most  unremitting  vigilance  on  the  part  of  the  British  Government. 

We  had  forgotten  to  add  a  report,  that  the  Burmese  barbarians  have 
murdered  our  commissioners  who  were  sent  to  treat  for  peace;  which,  if 
true,  requires  at  the  hand  of  this  country  a  severe  and  exemplary  ven- 
geance. 

In  consequence  of  the  irregular  arrival  of  ships  from  India,  we 
often  receive  letters  of  a  late  date  before  those  of  an  earlier  period 
come  to  hand ;  but  as  we  are  unwilling  that  our  regard  to  late  intel- 
ligenca,  merely  aa  such,  should  extend  so  far  aa  to  suppress  all  the 
*  links  of  th*  chain,  we  shall  give  here  por- 
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(ton*  of  letters  anteeefJent,  by  nine  tW  weeks,  to  thW  matted  by  t)M 
Chrn-brea  Castle,  and  conclude  with  portions  of  others  which  have 
reached  us  by  that  vessel,  extending  to  the  end  of  December  last. 
One  of  the  earlier  letters  says : 

For  some  time  the  ares  of  all  India  were  bent  on  Bhortpore,  near  which 
'Sir  David  Ochterlony  had  assembled  a  large  force  of  infantry  and  cavalry, 
and  an  immense  battering  train  for  the  siege.  In  the  midst  of  these  pre- 
parations, Sir  David,  who  has  been  long  looked  up  to,  especially  by  the 
Native  tributary  states,  as  Identified  with  the  Government,  if  not  viceroy 
over  die  Governor-General,  received  an  order  to  desist,  and  to  counter- 
march the  troops  to  the  stations  whence  he  had  drawn  them.  So  public  as 
affront,  so  pregnant,  as  he  must  have  thought  it,  with  injurious  conse- 
quences to  the  public  interests,  had  the  immediate  effect  of  determining 
Sir  David  to  resign  his  most  important  office,  and  Government  have  been 
obliged  to  go  all  the  way  to  Hyderabad  to  find  a  fit  man  to  succeed  him  in 
Sir  Charles  Metcalfe.  Thus  has  closed  the  political  and  military  career  of 
Sir  David  Ochterlony,  Grand  Cross  ftf  the  Bath,  who  performed  his  best  ser- 
vices, and  earned  his  hononrabte  distinctions  under  the  auspices  of  Lord* 
Wallesley  and  Hastings,  and  finds  that  he  cannot  bear  a  part  in  the  admi- 
nistration of  Lord  Amherst,  without  compromising  hi*  own  credit  and  the 
welfare  of  his  country  1  Who  is  to  succeed  Sir  C.  Metcalfe  at  Hyderabad, 
I  know  not.  The  Court  of  Directors  (that  is,  Mr.  Wngj  most  severely 
censured  Mr.  Adam  for  raising  four  regiments  of  infantry,  (on  the  old 
strength  of  two  battalions  each.)  What  will  they  say  when  they  hear  that 
Lord  Amherst  has  ordered  the  raising  of  six  additional  regiments  .of  in- 
fantry, (of  the  present  strength  of  one  battalion  each,)  and  two  regi 

of  cavalry,  exclusive  of  six  corps  of  levies;  that  is,  sepoys  without  « , 

but  only  wanting  their  complement  of  officers  to  become  a  permanent  addi- 
tion of  six  more  regiments? 

Another  letter,  which  we  have  teen,  fro*  ah  obeervwat  owmepoftd- 
eat,  adverting  chiefly  to  the  proceedings  in  the  metropolis  of  Bengal* 
lays: 

After  many  doubts  and  misgivings,  Mr.  Adam's  friends  did  venture  to 
summon  a  meeting  at  the  Town-Hall.  The  dissenting  part  of  the  public 
either  absented  themselves,  or  looked  on,  laughing  in  their  sleeves  at  the 
farce  which  was  enacted,  alt  but  Mr.  Ilicketts,  whose  speech  is  extant,  to- 
gether with  Byam  Martin's  ineffectual  reply.  Mr.  Larkins,  you  know,  has 
a  heart,  and  gets  his  speeches  by  it.  Of  course  he  could  not  reply  to  Mr, 
Ilicketts ;  but  Hogg,  the  banister,  who,  in  August  1823, "  could  not  brook 
the  tedium  of  discussion,  (knowing  that  discussion  would  be  fatal  to  his 
cause,)  and  longed  for  the  eloanence  of  acclamation,"  this  practised  orator 
heard  Mr.  Ricketts'  two  speeches,  and  yet  kept  his  seat  as  mute  as  a  flan  ! 
As  signatures  have  been  invited  from  the  interior,  you  may  compare  their 
total  number,  when  published,  with  the  total  number  of  British  inhabitants 
within  this  Presidency. 

The  death  of  Sir  David  Ochterlony  has  drawn  forth  a  very  .gene* 
ral  and  deserved  expression  of  admiration  of  his  character,  not  ma 
mixed  with  regret  at  the  nature  of  the  disappointment  whieh  unques- 
tionnbly  hastened  hiadenth;  On  the  subject  of  a  tribtrte.  tohis  memory) 
a  eottespertdetit  says  c 

There  has  been  recently  a  meeting  at  the  Town  Hall,  Sh  C.  MetcahVM 
the  their,  as  cpaal**t  what  ttflwte  of  respect  should  W  amW  m  an  umaf 
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at  «ir  Divtd  Ochterlony .  They  voted  a  statue  in  94.  Paul's,  (London,)  end 
a  columnar  trophy  in  Calcutta.  It  appears  that  Sir  C.  Metcalfe's  sentiment* 
haying  coincided  entirely  with  those  of  Sir  D.  Ochterlony,  Lord  Amherst 
has  been  compelled  to  screw  his  courage  up  to  undertake  what  he  had,  in 
(he  eyes  of  all  India,  shrunk  from  in  April  last.  Blmrtpore  it  to  be  attacked 
in  the  Gold  weather,  when  the  enemy  will  have  had  fair  warning,  and  ample 
time  for  preparation.  When  Sir  David  was  there,  they  would  either 
nave  submitted  to  any  terms,  or  been  subdued  in  ten  days.  It  was  "a  very 
pretty  quarrel "  (lien,  but  note  it  has  been  spoilt  by  Lord  Amherst's  incon^ 
wtetkey  and  imbecility.  Sir  David's  operations,  whether  terminated  ami- 
cably or  not,  would  have  added  creditj  which  in  this  country  is  so  great 
an  element  of  our  strength,  to  ths^  British  Government.  Now  a  stain  hat 
been  incurred:  we  first  suffer  an  affront,  and  then  labour  to  redeem  ouf 
character.  Other  men  would  think  that  local  irritations  should  be  treated 
with  promptitude  and  rigour,  and  that  war  on  an  indefinitivelv  extensive 
teale  should  be  maturely  deliberated  upon,  and  its  execution  planned  and 
prepared  for,  before  it  is  declared.  But  our  "  mouton  enragfe  "  pursues 
a  different  course.  He  rushes  blindfolded  into  a  Burmese  war,  and  creeps 
wtfh  tlie  utmost  circumspection  to  the  siege  of  Bhurtpore.  But  whatever 
he  docs,  it  appears  that  tie  cannot  deprive  himself  of  the  confidence  of  the 
Court  of  Directors  and  nil  Majesty's  Ministers,  though  tie  has  long  lost  (it 
be  ever  could  be  said  to  possess  a  particle)  the  confidence  of  every  man  its 
India,  a  circumstance  in  which  he  is  clearly  distinguishable  from  *lt  his 
predecessors. 

The  last  instance  in  which  his  unrivalled  aptitude  to  blunder  has  shown 
itself,  is  his  selection  of  an  officer  for  the  command  of  the  Calcutta 
militia,  vacant  by  the  death  of  the  respected  and  lamented  Captain 
Conroy.  By  universal  consent,  this  officer  has  not  only  no  merit  of 
any  description,  but  has  a  certain  provable  quantity  of  positive  demerit. 
He  had  not  even  inttrat,  so  that  nothing  could  have  recommended  him  to 
Lord  Amherst  but  that  Unconquerable  affinity  for  error  which  was  displayed 
in  driving  Sir  Dared  Ochterlony  from  the  public  service)  and  in  so  many 
ether  instances. 

lie  accounts  from  Arracan  ere  more  giodmy  than  ever :  BOO  deaths 
within  the  last  month,  and  only  1000  or  2000  men  fit  for  duty  in  Morrison's 
whole  army.  A  Mug  and  Burmese  conspiracy,  to  finish  what  Fever  has  left 
undone,  is  said  to  have  been  discovered  by  Mr.  C.  Faton ;  and  the  discovery 
cannot  contribute  much  to  the  comfort  of  those  whose  lives  are  thus  specu- 
lated on.  Sir  A,  Campbell  is  urgently  calling  for  reinforcements,  when 
there  is  scarcely  time,  inhere  be  means,  to  send  them.  Another  European 
regiment,  his  Majesty's  87th,  is  under  orders  for  the  insatiable  Rangoon  I 
In  a  letter  of  n.  subsequent  date,  and  coming  to  ns  through  « 
channel  which  di vesta  it  of  nil  supposition  of  prejudice  or  exaggern1 
Won,  we  hare  Been  the  following  paragraph  : 

People  had  been  giving  Lord  Amherst  credit  for  one  judicious  exercise  of  his 
patronage,  in  appointing  Captain  Wilkie  (a  very  deserving  officer,  who  had 
seen  much  hard  service  with  the  Pioneers)  to  the  Futtyghur  clothing  agency ; 
when  some  time  afterwards  it  was  discovered  that  his  Lordship  had  given 
him  the  appointment  on  a  supposition  that  he  was  a  brother  of  the  famous 
painter  I  Row  there  had  been  a  brother  of  the  painter's  in  the  service,  but 
he  died  some  twelvemonths  before  his  Lordship's  gift  to  the  other  Wilkie. 
\t  Lord  Amherst  ever  "  does  good''  it  is  "  by  chance,"  and  he  mat;  well 
""bluali  to  find  ilfuroe."  , 
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We  hare  received  Lord  Combennere,  instead  of  Lord  William  Bmtinck. 
The  consequences  are  certain.     We  are  devoted  to  ruin ! 

The  attention  of  all  India  was  alternately  occupied  by  the  dis- 
asters  of  the  past  in  the  Burmese  war,  and  anticipations  of  the  future, 
in  the  intended  attack  on  Bhnrtpore.  The  following  is  from  a  letter 
dated  early  in  December,  alluding  to  the  latter  subject: 

Sir  David  Ochterlony'i  predictions  respecting  Bhnrtpore  have  been  more 
than  fulfilled.  The  usurper,  Doorjun  Sal,  and  his  brother,  Mahdoo  Sing,  have 
been  fighting  almost  ever  since  Sir  David's  hands  were  tied  by  Lord  Amherst, 
and  many  lives  have  been  lost,  to  the  great  scandal  and  disgrace  of  the  pa- 
ramount sovereign..  All  this  blood  is  on  yxd  Amherst's  head,  for  not  a  drop 
would  have  been  sbed  if  Sir  David's  proceedings  bad  not  been  interrupted. 
A  large  army  is  now  collecting  to  back  Sir  C.  Metcalfe's  arbitration  of  their 
disputes,  and  the  probability  is,  that  unqualified  submission  to  the  terms 
prescribed  by  him  will  prevent  a  siege.  Siege  or  no  siege,  Lord  Comber' 
mere  intends  to  run  up  by  dawk  to  lead  on  the  troops.  Lord  Combennere 
wdl  have  under  himj  Major-Generals  Reynell  and  Nicolls;  Sir  G.  Martin- 
dale,  not  having  been  included  in  these  arrangements,  hat  raigned.  We 
have  not  vet  beard  of  the  termination  of  Sir  A.  Campbell's  forty  days'  armis- 
tice. When  or  what  will  be  the  end  of  this  accursed  .war,  is  as  doubtful 
uever. 

.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  events  of  the  times,  is  a  quiet  but  Gnu 
resistance  that  has  been  made  by  the  Natives  of  India,  to  an  at- 
tempted introduction  of  stamps  on  hoondies  or  bills  of  exchange.  It 
will  remind  the  reader  of  the  American  resistance  to  the  same  impo- 
sition, and  the  consequent  loss  of  that  country  to  England  as  a  colony, 
by  the  Government  of  that  day  obstinately  persisting  in  its  folly. 
The  Indian  authorities,  profiting,  perhaps,  by  this  lesson  in  history, 
have  acted  more  wisely,  and  withdrawn  their  attempt  The  follow- 
ing are  extracts  of  two  letters,  written  at  an  interval  of  about  a 
month,  which  we  place,  however,  together,  as  the  latter  refers  to  the 
former,  of  which,  indeed,  it  is  a  continuation.    The  writer  says, — 

Business  np  the  country  is  nearly  suspended,  in  consequence  of  a  new 
regulation  lately  promulgated,  which  requires  that  'all  Hoondies  must  be 
on  a  stamp.  This  innovation  has  so  incensed  the  Shroffs,  and  other  Native 
dealers,  that  they  will  not  put  their  names  to  these  stamped  instruments, 
not  knowing  to  what  extent  such  species  of  taxation  may  lead. 

In  my  letter  of  the  1st  ultimo,  I  alluded  to  a  new  stamp-regulation,  as 
having  suspended  commercial  operations  amongst  the  Natives  m  the  inte- 
rior. This  Government  have  now  found  it  expedient  to  abolish,  as  its 
imposition  would  have  produced  a  most  serious  effect  on  the  public  trea- 
sury, from  the  complete  stagnation  of  agriculture  and  commerce.  The 
Ryots  and  Zemindars  declared  their  determination  rather  to  neglect  their 
cultivation,  than  to  submit  to  the  odious  duty;  and  this  appears  to  have 
had  the  salutary  effect  of  procuring  its  abrogation. 

"  No.  13,  of  '  lite  Friend  of  India,'  has  just  made  its  appearance.  TTie 
editors  of  that  milk-end -water  publication  are  beginning  to  sneak  into  faint 
hints  at  doctrines  which  they  ought  to  have  plainly  and  earnestly  advocated 
long  ago.  ■  They  formerly  deprecated  the  use  of  the  English  as  a  judicial 
language ; — now  they  retwwtenrf  it.  Formerly,  they  magnified  our  exploits 
in  India,  as  eclipsing  those  of  the  Romans  in  Britain ; — now  they  hold  up 
the  latter  to  our  imitation.    Still  they  do  not  yet  preach  Colonization. 
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Our  latest  advices  from  Rangoon  are  of  the  13th  November,  when  there 
existed  but  very  faint  hopes  of  an  early  termination  of  the  Burmese  war,  the 
King  of  Avu  having  expressed  the  greatest  indignation  at  Sir  Archibald's 
proposals,  and  (he  latter  being,  1  fear,  too  weak  to  enforce  them,  without  a 
considerable  increase  to  his  army.  We  have  not  yet  received  any  official 
accounts  of  renewed  hostilities,  since  the  termination  of  the  armistice  on  the 
2d  November,  although  rumours  are  afloat  that  the  enemy  have  succeeded  in 
cutting  off  some  of  our  elephants  and  cattle  near  Rangoon.  The  army  in 
the  north-west  is  in  motion  towards  Bhurtpore;  and  the  Commander-in- 
Chief  is  now  supposed  to  have  joined  it,  so  that  we  may  shortly  expect  in- 
teresting tidings  from  that  quarter.  Our  force  there  is  said  lo  be  fully  equal 
to  the  reduction  of  that  place,  and  any  others  that  may  be  obnoxious.  It  is, 
however,  reported,  that  Runjeet  Sing,  whose  conduct  is  rather  suspicious, 
has  30,000  horse  and  sixty  battalions  of  well-disciplined  infantry,  with  a 
respectable  field  of  artillery,  officered  principally  by  Europeans.  Should 
he,  therefore,  declare  hostilities,  we  shall  have  sufficient  employment  for 
our  force  for  some  time  to  come ;  and  daily  experience  proves  the  necessity 
of  augmenting  our  British  troops,  as  symptoms  of  discontent  have  again 
manifested  themselves  in  one  of  the  Native  corps  under  Brigadier  Richards, 
not,  I  believe,  altogether  without  cause.  The  army  at  Arracan,  or  rather  its 
skeleton,  is  to  be  removed  immediately, — the  climate,  with  other  causes, 
having  reduced  that  force  to  a  nonentity. 

Many  of  the  transports  have  lately  returned  from  Rangoon,  and  some 
are  discharged;  it  will,  nevertheless,  be  necessary  to  keep  a  considerable 
portion  of  tonnage  at  the  disposal  of  Government  for  stores,  as  the  advance 
of  the  army  on  Amerapoora  will  render  it  incumbent  on  the  Commissariat 
to  provide  to  the  utmost  for  its  wants,  for  supplies  are  not  likely  to  be  met 
with  through  any  other  channel;  and  depots  abundantly  furnished  ought  to 
be  established  at  moderate  distances,  to  obviate  inconvenience,  in  the  event 
of  the  campaign  not  being  over  before  next  rains,  when  the  communication 
from  Rangoon  is  extremely  tedious. 

The  following  has  been  forwarded  to  us  through  an  intermediate 
channel,  as  an  account  of  the  failure  of  the  Congreve  rockets  in  India. 
It  should  be  mentioned,  that  Captain  Parlby ,  of  the  Bengal  artillery, 
has,  for  some  years  past,  been  engaged  in  certain  improvements  in 
the-  Congreve  rocket,  to  fit  it  for  India,  by  manufacturing  it  on  the 
spot ;  and  that  much  controversy  has  taken  place  on  the  comparative 
merits  of  the  two  descriptions  of  preparation.  Into  this  we  need  not 
now  enter,  but  we  give  the  communication  as  it  has  reached  as,  with 
this  preliminary  observation.     It  is  as  follows : 

Before  the  troops,  which  are  to  form  part  of  the  grand  army,  assembling 
for  the  reduction  of  Bhurtpore,  marched  from  Meerut,  a  trial  of  the  store  of 
Sir  William  Congreve's  rockets  was  made,  and  from  its  failure,  by  the 
bursting, of  the  rockets,  other  trials  were  made  ;  all  of  which  served  only  to 
support  the  supposition,  that  the  whole  store  of  rockets  is  unserviceable, 
which  will,  of  course,  be  attended  with  enormous  loss  lo  the  Honourable 
Company. 

On  Thursday  morning,  the  3d  of  November,  the  rocket  troop  went  out 
with  its  can,  when  eveiy  rocket  fired,  burst,  (twelve  rockets ;)  and  the 
twelve-pounder  lubes,  and  a  portion  of  the  tubes  of  the  six-pounder  volley 
car,  were  totally  destroyed. 

The  practice  was  then  discontinued,  in  consequence  of  the  danger  to  the 
assembled  spectators.    Two  men  of  the  troop  were  slightly  wounded. 
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Qn  the  evening  of  the  ad*  mMmu  ohm  sockets  were  And,  tfemrof  each 
natui«;  vis.  three  32  prs. ;  three  24  ure. ;  dime  13  pet.;  tinea  13  prs.; 
three  6  pi*. ;  and  three  3  pn.  Those  of  the  larger  calibre  were  fired  from  ft 
range  at  an  elevation  of  20°,  and  the  remainder  from  the  ground ;  but  th* 
lofiole  of  them  bunt,  on  being  ignited. 

On  the  evening  of  (he  4th,  a  similar  number  of  the  tame  nature  wete 
prepared,  tome  of  which  were  moistened  with  water  for  three  quarter*  of  aa 
tour  before  being  fired,  but  all  bunt  at  be/arc. 

On  the  evening  of  the  5th,  twenty-four  more  rocket*  were  prepared,  and 
they  were  immersed  in  water  for  three  boon,  aa  a  precaution  to  moisten 
them;  but  the;  alio  all  bunt,  excepting  two,  (one  24,  and  one  18  pounder;) 
these,  with  an  elevation  of  20",  burnt,  and  went  forward  about  600  yards  j 
sixty-nine,  therefore,  out  of  seventy-two  rockets,  burst. 

The  rockets  above  mentioned  were  selected  from  different  packages,  and 
it  is  therefore  supposed  that  the  whole  store  of  rockets  are  bad  ;  and 
General  Beyneli  has  refused  to  take  any  of  them  on  service,  sod  Las  ordered 
four  12-pounder  field-pieces  to  be  supplied  to  the  half-rocket  troop. 

At  Donabew,  in  Ave,  with  Sir  A.  Campbell's  army,  many  of  the  rockets 
bunt,  and  notwithstanding  this  circumstance  has  not  been  noticed  in  the 
public  despatches.  It  is  a  fact,  that  on  the  25th  of  March,  IBJS,  when  the 
army  took  np  its  position  before  Donabew  stockade,  and  the  enemy  com' 
menced  firing.  Sir  A.  Campbell  ordered  Captain  Graham,  commanding  the 
half  rocket  troop,  to  throw  some  rockets  into  the  stockade.  All  the  rockets 
fired,  hurst,  ana  the  rocket  car,  and  nearly  all  the  tube*  were  destroyed^ 
by  the  hunting  of  the  rockets. 

Sucb  is  the  fact,  while  a  Company's  officer,  who,  for  this  last  ten  years, 
has  been  earnestly  endeavouring  to  be  employed  in  making  rockets  on  the 

Sol,  has  been  discouraged  in  every   possible   way.     So  that  the  army,  at 
\s  time  of  neat,  is  without  a  single  serviceable  rocket. 

On  the  subject  of  financial  and  commercial  matters,  we  have  the 
following  brief  notice  is  a  letter  of  December : 

The  Bengal  Government  has  not  yet  opened  a  sis  per  cent,  loan,  aa  was 
lately  anticipated;  noi  will  they  require  to  du  so,  unless  the  war  be  pro- 
tracted beyond  April  or  May  nest,  by  which  period  the  Treasury  win  be 
reduced,  id  all  probability,  to  so  low  an  ebb  as  to  render  such  a  measure 
necessary,  At  present  there  is  a  considerable  income,  this  being  the  period 
when  the  revenue  is  chiefly  collected.  The  crop  of  indigo  is  now  staled  to 
amount  to  140,000  maunds,  and  the  market  is  rather  iuaetive.  The  Go. 
Tfimment  is  desirous  of  investing  forty  lacs  of  rupee*  in  this  ciuamedity, 
but  they  decline  purchasing  at  a  higher  rate  than  240  rupee*  per  maund. 

The  latest  letters  that  we  have  seen  from  Calcutta  are  as  gloomy 
in  their  anticipations  of  the  future  as  any  of  an  earlier  date ;  and  they 
are  uniform  in  the  condemnation  of  existing  men  and  measure*.  The 
following  brief  paragraph,  which  we  collect  from  one  of  these,  is  suf- 
ficiently expressive ; 

Died  in  Arracan,  630  European  soldiers,  2500  sepoys,  and  a  greater 
number  of  oamp  followers.  Of  306  officers,  fhirtyeigbt  died,  and  137  were 
sent  away  on  medical  certifioate*.  Fine  surgeons  died.  Only  WestMil 
of  the  original  305  officers  remained  in  Arracan  at  the  beginning  of  this 
month,  December  1825. 

On  this  so  comment  can  be  necessary.    We  leave  it  to  mate  its 
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dqe  impression  on  the  reader's  mind,  and  add  to  it  other  extraM* 
from  letters  written  about  the  same  period.     One  of  these  says — 

It  ii  said  that  Government  hare  purchased  the  Enterprise  tor  four  laos 
■  of  rupees,  V>  run  between  this  and  Rangoon.  The  Burmese  war  is  as  far 
from  iu  termination  as  ever !  The  last  news  from  Prome  was  of  a  repulse 
of  three  detachments  of  Madras  sepoys,  with  the  loss  of  twelve  officers 
killed  and  wounded.  The  scanty  remains  of  the  original  array  have  been 
withdrawn  from  Artacan,  and  the  new  troops  sent  ant  to  occupy  the  island 
of  Acam,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Armoan  river,  which  is  believed  to  be  healthy. 
A  small  detachment,  frequently  relieved,  will  be  stationed  at  Arracan. 
Brigadier  M'Innes  will  command.  He  is  now  in  Calcutta,  and  very  reluc- 
tant to  accept  such  a,  command. 

All  eyes  are  now  turned  on  Bhurtpore,  where  Lord  Combannere  is  at  the 
head  of  an  army  of  30,000  men,  and  which  Sir  David  Ochterlony  would 
.have  taken,  if  they  bad  not  submitted  to  his  terms,  whan  they  were  unpre- 
pared, with  15,000. 

But  it  is  not  merely  against  Bhurtpore  that  Lord  Combermefs  has  taken 
so  large  an  army,  but  to  be  prepared  for  whatever  rebellious  combinationa 
may  take  place  among  Jan ts,  Rajpoots,  Mahrattns,  or  Seiks. .  At  present  it  is 
doubtful  whether  there  will  he  a  siege,  or  whether  they  will  accept  the  terms 
offered  by  Sir  C.  Metcalfe.  A  few  days  will  decide  that  point ;  and  if  tranches 
art,  opened,  it  will  be  a  transaction  of  great  anxiety,  because  failure  would  be 
pregnant  with  such  serious  consequences.  .     . 

The  following  is  of  a  later  date,  by  a  few  days,  coming;  to  the  20th 
of  December,  from  Calcutta: — 

TTiere  was  a  report  that  Government  had  purchased  the  Ealfrprite  for 
40,000/.,  but  it  now  appears  to  have  been  altogether  unfounded.  I  qeed 
not  speak  of  the  fruits  of  anti-colonial  policy,  which  the  Dutch  are  now 
reaping  in  Java.  Whether  the  law  of  nations  has  been  violated,  in  com- 
pelling the  British  residents  to  perform  military  service,  depends  upon  the 
as  yet  unascertained  point,  whether  the  British  did  or  did  not  volunteer  to 
■serve,  or  otherwise  renounce  their  privilege,  vis.,  by  engaging  to  obey  all 
local  regulations,  en  obtaining  permission  to  reside.  Another  knot  in  the 
drama  of  Lard  Amherst's  perplexities.  Crawfurd,  the  Singapore  Resident, 
it  now  in  Calcutta.  Whether  he  has  come  on  business  relating  to  Singer 
pore,  Java,  Ava,  or  Siam,  or  all,  I  know  not.  Our  Commissary-General, 
'Colonel  Cunliffe,  went  up  with  Lord  Combermere  to  see  the  operations  at 
Bhurtpore,  He  will  not  have  recovered  from  the  fatigues  of  a  run  of  800 
miles,  before  he  will  receive  an  order  to  take  another  run  of  600  miles,  back 
to  the  fUet  whence  ho  darted,  i .  e.,  Calcutta !—  our  need  of  his  services  hav- 
ing been  already  found,  or  supposed  to  be,  more  urgent  than  the  grand 
army's,  where  they  have  his  deputy,  Lurnadain*.  Of  Calcutta,  It  may  em- 
phatically be  »id— 

A  merry  spot  ft  was  In  days  of  yore, 

But  something  alls  it  now— the  place  is  eurtad. 

The  only  difference  in-  Lord  Amherst's  equestrian  appearance  on  the 
Course,  is,  that  he  is  shorn  of  one  of  his  Aide-de-Cemps.  Only  one  attends 
him.  Such  are  the  sacrifice*  he  cheerfully  makes  for  the  public  safety.  I 
yesterday  heard  that  he  was  seriously  indisposed. 

.  The  two  following  extracts  relate  to  matter!  which,  like  all  similar 
Questions  of  great  local  interest,  have  no  doubt  exercised  the  attention 
of  the  iuhnbitauta  of  Calcutta  as  inteuaely  as  the  greatest  events. 
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There  are  many  individuals  among  our  readers  here,  however,  who 
will  participate  iu  that  interest,  and  on  their  account  we  give  them  a 
place  : 

Mr.  Henry  Shaksnear  has  been  appointed  Secretary  in  the  Judicial 
Department  It  is  thought  that  William  H.  Macnaghten  would  have  been 
appointed,  if  something  in  the  tone  of  his  letter — some  little  babbling  of  the 
Macnaghten  blood — had  not  given  offence.  We  hear  that  the  Directors 
have  restored  Frank  Macnaghten.  His  crime,  too,  was,  that  he  urged  a 
good  cause  with  too  much  heat, — in  his  case  the  heat  of  his  old  hither,  who 
wrote  the  (so  called,  for  I  have  never  teen  it)  intemperate  memorial  for  bit 

Bush  Trotter  lately  wrote  two  letters  in  'The  John  Ball,'  signed  "A 
Proprietor,"  complaining  that  the  ex-officio  Directors  of  the  Bank  of  Ben* 
gal,  in  the  exercise  of  an  undue  influence  over  the  more  numerous  elected 
Directors,  had  advanced  the  funds  of  the  Bank  in  loans  to  Government,  to 
such  au  extent  as  to  cripple  its  operations  and  diminish  the  accommodation 
it  had  been  accustomed  to  afford  to  merchants  and  others,  by  discounting 
hills,  flu.  The  usual  letter  from  the  Chief  Secretary  was  addressed  to  the 
Bull,  (i.  e.  Dr.  Bryce,)  requiring  the  name  of  the  author.  Poor  Bush,  an 
original  Bull  himself,  was  surrendered,  like  another  Perillus,  to  our  amiable 
Phalaris.  Then  Holt  Mackenzie,  a  son  of  the  Man  of  Fcrling,  took  him  in 
hand,  and  lashed  him  in  an  official  letter,  with  all  the  vigour  of  Oriental 
discipline.  This,  however,  not  by  way  of  punishment,  but  merely  to  state 
the  charges,  or  rather  the  crimes,  of  which  Bush  had  been,  in  the  judgment 
of  the  Governor-General,  already  convicted,  and  to  require  him  to  say  what 
he  could  in  mitigation  of  punishment.  Bush,  they  say,  has  made  a  stout, 
not  a  submissive,  defence,  and  there  the  matter  rests  for  the  present.  His 
doom  is  not  yet  pronounced. 

One  of  the  latest  letters  we  have  seen  from  Calcutta  has  the  fol- 
lowing remarks : — 

We  hare  just  heard  that  Mr.  Adam  is  dead.  He  was,  F  verily 
believe,  a  good  but  weak  man  ;  a  great  alarmist,  bat  at  least  a  sincere 
one.  The  errors  he  committed  did  not  belong  so  much  to  him  as  to 
those  by  whom  he  was  surrounded.  "  Will  nobody  rid  me  of  this 
haughty  priest?"  said  Henry  II.,  and  a  thousand  poignards  were 
instantly  unsheathed.  Do  you  think  the  human  heart  has  changed 
since  then  ! — not  a  whit.  Men  in  exalted  situations  have  always  bad, 
and  will  always  continue  to  have,  an  atmosphere  of  their  own ;  and 
the  unfortunate  wretch  who  breathes  it,  can  hardly  avoid  sacking  in 
the  infection  of  every  evil  passion  that  agitates  his  followers;  and 
whilst  he  thinks  himself  strong  in  his  might  and  authority,  is  too  fre- 
quently the  tool  of  the  meanest  among  them.  Such  was  John  Adam's 
fate.  As  a  man,  he  will  be  despised  as  long  as  be  is  remembered,  as 
one  who  endeavoured  to  make  his  fellow-men  retrograde  instead  of 
advance  in  knowledge  and  independence;  as  a  Briton,  he  will  be 
execrated  as  one  who  added  yet  another  link  to  the  chain  which 
bound  the  liberty  and  birthright  of  his  countrymen ! 

The  private  account  of  the  Appeal  having  been  rejected  by  the 
Privy  Council  has  long  been  here.  That  affair  was  not  more  re- 
markable, it  seems,  for  those  who  did  not,  than  for  those  who  did, 
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attend ;  I  believe  I  should  aay,  were  summoned.  How  comes  it  that 
so  man;  India  House  men,  and  id  genus  omne,  were  there,  where  I 
suppose  they  never  assisted  before,  and  where  they  may  be  assured 
they  never  will  be  summoned  again  but  on  a  like  errand.  Alas!  what 
will  become  of  poor  Old  England,  if  the  King's  Privy  Council  is  thna 
to  be  made  an  arena  for  evil  conflicts.  Is  there  no  corner  of  our 
mighty  realm  to  which  we  can  look  for  a  decision  worthy  of  our  age 
and  country,  and  unbiassed  by  petty  intrigue  and  prejudice? 

Here,  unfortunately,  every  element  of  the  kind  last  mentioned  has 
lately  been  put  in  motion  by  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Bayley  to  Council, 
and  by  Mr.  Flowden'e  death.  The  candidates  for  the  vacant  secre- 
taryship, are,  Courtenay  Smith,  certainly  one  of  the  very  few  able 
men  in  the  service,  H.  Shakspeare,  and  William  M'Naghten.  The 
ant,  they  say,  is  not,  and  the  second  is,  to  be  chosen;  I  am  sure  I  don't 
know  why ;  the  third  is  a  very  promising  young  man,  and  every 
way  worthy  of  encouragement,  which  is  probably  the  reason  he  has 
not  succeeded.  In  the  salt  agency,  after  letters  and  application, 
which  I  am  told  even  the  courtier  Lord  Minto  would  not  have  put  up 
with,  Mr.  Donnithorne  succeeds  Mr.  Plowden  ;  and  some  men,  we- 
ars told,  are  going  home  in  high  dudgeon,  because  their  eighty  thou- 
sand rupees  a  year  are  not  increased,  by  the  appointment,  to  ninety- 
six,  and  that  after  near  twenty  years'  service !  Poor  fellows !  Really 
the  salt  monopoly  is  a  great  abomination.  Tucker  rates  the  profits 
to  the  Company  too  low,  by  the  by.  I  wish  he  had  explained  what 
he  thought  a  fair  and  equitable  compensation  for  the  Kalary  lands, 
which,  you  know,  are  taken  by  Government  at  their  own  price,  from' 
occupants  who,  but  for  the  protecting  states'  prohibition,  might  turn 
them  to  immense  advantage.  His  book,  upon  the  whole,  is  liberal. 
His  preference  of  the  permanent  settlement  strikes  at  first  sight  as 
correct,  and  yet  his  reasoning  is  afterwards,  I  think,  impaired  on 
closer  comparison.  For  example,  his  lamentations  over  the  too  fa- 
vourable terms  allowed  by  Lord  Cornwallis,  will  obtrude  themselves 
in  spite  of  elaborate  indications  of  a  better  feeling.  It  is  remarkable, 
indeed,  how  completely  that  common  object  of  plunder,  the  Native- 
Indian,  is  overlooked  in  the  discussion,  or  only  now  and  then  intro- 
duced to  show  how  much  he  has  left.;  in  the  same  spirit,  I  suppose, 
that  our  first  James  is  said  to  have  exclaimed  on  passing  tbe  large 
estates  of  our  nobles,  "  What  fat  confiscations  they  will  make  I"— 
In  India,  the  only  question  seems  to  be,  which  system  will  yield  most 
revenue  money ;  that  one  thing  needful  decides  the  controversy  ;  and 
the  most  triumphant  part  of  Mr.  Tucker's  argument  is  the  defective 
produce  of  the  ryotwar  system.  Still  there  is  something  here  which 
we  cannot  comprehend.  One  would  imagine  that  that  system,  how- 
ever bad  in  principle,  ought  to  be  more  productive,  if  it  were  only  by 
banishing  the  expensive  machinery  of  middle  men,  and  bringing  the 
peasant  into  more  immediate  contact  with  Government,  as  the  uni- 
versal landlord.  I  incline,  however,  as  1  before  said,  to  Mr.  Tucker's 
opinion;  but  there  is,  I  think,. soma  exaggeration  in  some  part  of  the 
statement,  which  makes  me  desirous  to  reconsider  the  business.  With 
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regard,  however,  to  hi*  opinion*,  rather  hinted  then  openly  expressed, 
tbat  the  Natives  of  Bengal  Proper  are  not  sufficiently  screwed  m  to 
laud  taxes,  I  disagree  not  only  on  account  of  justice  bat  of  sound 
policy.  By  leering  them  tome  surplus  beyond  whet  we  ebooee  to 
think  enough,  their  comforts,  end  consequently  their  consumption  of 
all  that  we  could  furnish  them  with,  would  be  increased ;  wealth 
would  accumulate,  and  the  "  keen  eye  of  the  financier  would  find 
something  that  he  could  touch,"  the  want  of  which  Mr.  Tucker  state* 
U  a  kind  of  excuse  for  the  salt  monopoly,  a  tax  more  grinding  upon 
the  nation  than  he  seems  at  all  witling  to  allow  i  for  it  is  absurd  to 
aty  tbat  a  tax,  which  take*  nearly  a  twentieth  of  the  working  pea- 
sant's whole  income,  is  scarcely  peroeptibla  and  hardly  felt.  By  the 
richer  individual,  indeed,  It  may  be  thought  to  bear  equitably  upon 
the  public,  because  it  bean  lightly  on  themselves.  This  monopoly, 
too,  affords  greater  temptation  to  fraud  than  can  wall  be  imagined  by 
those  who  do  not  know,  that  if  any  individual  carries  on  a  manufac- 
ture clandestinely,  and  then  informs  against  himself,  he  may,  with 
little  management,  realise  from  three  to  five  hundred  per  cent,  by  the 
confiscation  of  his  property !  The  Europeans,  be  it  observed,  contri- 
bute to  this  branch  of  the  revenue,  ao  let  it  not  he  said  tbat  we  are 
untaxed  ;  but  the  opium  monopoly  goes  still  farther,  and  bear*  upon 
the  good  people  of  England  also ;  for  Mr.  Tucker  distinctly  admits, 
that  the  Chinese  make  the  Company  pay  for  their  tea  in  proportion  to 
the  high  rate  at  which  they  are  obliged  to  purchase  the  Company's 
opium,  in  consequence,  our  author  insinuates,  of  our  tenderness  for 
Chinese  morals  1  No  such  feeling,  it  seems,  prevented  Government 
here  from  establishing  the  aubkary,  or  license  to  get  drunk,  to  be  pur- 
chased, like  the  Pope*  indulgences,  by  our  own  Native  subjects. 
Upon  the  whole,  however,  the  book  is  a  good  one,— and  very  judi- 
cious toe, — for  the  feelings  of  disappoint  meet  at  the  last  election 
are  oof  allowed  too  palpably  to  interfere  with  the  promise  of  the 
fnture  canvass. 

.  Galloway 's  book '  I  have  not  yet  been  able  mora  than  to  dip  into ;  it 
it  evidently  the  raking*  of  old  studies,  abandoned  probably  in  the 
prospect  oi  a  more  profitable  occupation.  In  the  hasty  glance  which  I 
qave  had ,  I  read  in  the  Preface ,  "  it  if  impossible  to  conceive,  far  lass 
to  appreciate,  in  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence,  the  incalculable  benefits 
which  England  hat  conferred  on  India;"  and  at  page  138  of  the 
work,  "  what  can  the  most  expert  financier  hope  to  levy  from  a  people 
ivbo  live  in  a  state  of  nakedness,  whose  habitation  cost  perhaps  a 
rupee,  and  where,  in  many  parts  of  the  country,  labourers,  heads  of 
families,  receive  do  more  than  five  shillings  a  month  V  Thinks  I  to 
myself,  the  author  is  right ;  these  benefits  conferred  by  us  in  leas  than 
a  complete  century  are  incalculable,  iu  pounds,  shilling*,  and  peace. 
He  is  a  ryotwarrist  it  seems !  I  almost  repent  me  of  my  indecision. 
Rangoon  Force. 

-  The  remarks  of  the  Indian  '  John  Bull,'  which  we  have  seen  in  a 
<  Pa  the  Law  and  Cew«iata«  of  EnguuWU 
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]*te  number  Of  that  paper,  prom  that  even  A*  is  at  last  convinced  of 
the  imprudence  of  our  continuing  longer  to  prosecute  the  Birman  war. 
On  bis  conversion  to  this  opinion,  he  will  no  doubt  receive  the  cordial 
congratulations  of  his  contemporaries  in  India.  The  annexed  ex- 
tract* from  this  paper  will  show  our  readers  that  we  have  some 
foundation  for  our  conclusion  : 

From  the  active  operations  now  going  forward  at  Bhurtpore,  we  natu- 
rally turn  our  attention  to  Prome,  from  which  we  still  remain  without  any 
intelligence  beyond  the  21st  November.  The  enemy  with  whom  we  have  to 
contend  in  that  quarter,  and  the  country  in  which  our  warlike  operations 
are  conducted,  preclude  the  possibility  of  those  active  movements  which 
seem  so  essential  to  the  character  of  our  power  as  paramount  in  the  East, 
and  on  this  account,  more  perhaps  than  on  any  other,  is  the  present  war 
with  Ava  tp  be  regretted-  However  signal  ultimate  success  may  he,  delay 
in  arriving  at  it  must  affect  the  very  foundation  of  the  power ;  and  per- 
haps no  object,  whether  of  conquest,  or  security,  or  vindication  of  our  au- 
thority, ought  in  good  policy  to  be  attempted  where  it  cannot  be  promptly 
accomplished. 

1  The  situation  of  Sir  A.  Campbell  must  be  more  and  more  embarrassing, 
from  the  increasing  force  which  the  enemy  had  collected  around  him.  It  is 
•aid  that  our  troops  would  be  obliged  to  act  immediately  on  the  offensive, 
in  order  to  break  through  the  lines  of  the  Burmese.  -  We  confess  we  feel  no 
little  anxiety  in  regard  to  our  army  at  Prome.  We  were  not  prepared, 
•iter  the  accounts  we  had  received,  to  hear  of  such  formidable  means'  of 
resistance,  as  the  Burmese  are  now  said  to  be  bringing  forward:  and  cannot 
reconcile  the  statements  formerly  made,  that  as  soon  as  the  season  permitted 
our  force  would  advance  to  Ava,  without  finding  the  enemy  in  any  force  to 
oppose  them. 

Public  anxiety  has  not  perhaps  been  so  mach  roused  as  at  this  moment, 
since  the  commencement  of  the  war.  All  letters  speak  of  the  Burmese 
being  well  armed  to  an  extent  that  we  could  not  have  believed,  and  of  their 
displaying  a  determination  to  resist,  far  more  vigorous  than  they  were 
deemed  capable  of. 

Letters  from  Rangoon,  to  the  17th  of  November,  state  that  consi- 
derable difficulty  prevailed  in  getting  dawk  boats  to  proceed  to  Prome, 
u  the  people  are  afraid  to  go  up.  Captain  Dickenson,  who  is  at 
Pegu,  expected  to  be  attacked  by  the  enemy.  The  force  at  the  latter 
place  amounted  to  about  1100  bayonets,  and  two  brigades  of  guns. 

We  give  an  extract  from  the  despatch  of  Sir  A.  Campbell,  relating 
to  the  action  near  Prome,  dated  Nov.  18,  1825  : 

The  point  upon  which  the  different  corps  were  directed  to  move,  was  the 
Tillage  of  Watty-goon,  distant  from  Prome  90  miles,  where  my  information 
led  me  to  suppose  a  body  of  only  2S0O  Shans  and  Burmese  were  assembled. 

■  For  the  purpose  of  dislodging  this  force,  I  placed  two  brigades  of  Madras 
W.I.,  under  the  command  of  Col.  Maedowall,  directing  him  to  approach  the 
enemy's  position  with  three  rests,  of  N.  I.,  so  as  to  assail  his  left  flank, 
while  Major  Evans  with  the  23d  N.  I.  was  ordered  to  move  upon  the  front 
of  the  position,  and  to  attack  in  concert  with  the  main  body. 

■  I  also  moved  forward  the  18th  N- 1,  to  the  ground  left  by  the  22d,  to  be 
in  readiness  to  afford  support  to  the  latter  corps,  if  required.  The  uncer- 
tain state  of  the  roads  and  country  did  not  permit  the  columns  being  ac- 
companied by  artillery. 

2  B  2 
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The 23d  N.  I.  upon  the  enemy's  position  at  Watty-goon,  and  Major  Evans, 
from  the  firing  on  his  right,  considering  Col.  Macdowall's  column  in  the 
act  of  attacking,  gallantly  moved  forward  to  take  bis  share  in  the  engage- 
ment, but  finding  himself  mistaken  in  that  point,  and  the  enemy  much  too 
numerous  and  strongly  posted  to  be  assaulted  by  a  single  regiment,  he 
deemed  it  prudent  to  retire.  The  column  under  Col.  Macdowall's  im- 
mediate command  approached  the  position  of  Watty-goon  by  the  left  flank, 
and  reached  that  point  after  a  severe  conflict  with  the  enemy's  troops  in 
advance,  hut  the  apparent  strength  of  the  position  not  warranting  an  assault, 
a  retreat  was  determined  on,  in  the  course  of  which,  the  38th  N.  I.  coming 
up  materially  checked  the  pursuit  of  our  retreating  columns. 


Killed.  Lieut.-Col.  C.  R.  Macdowall,  (who  fell  by  the  first  shot.) 
Wounded.  43d  M.  N.  I.  Capt.  H.  Wiggins,  slightly ;  Capt.  A.  M'Leod, 
do ;  Lieut.  T.  C.  Rankin  (since  dead) ;  Lieut.  E.  C.  Manning,  severely ; 
Ensign  W.  Elsey,  dangerously.  28th  M.  N.  I.  Capt.  H.  Coyle,  severely 
and  dangerously.  22d  M.  N.  L  Major  R.  L.  Evans,  severely;  Capt.  C. 
M.  Bird,  do.  not  dangerously  ;  Lieut.  J.  P.  Hay.  do.  do. ;  Lieuti.  J.  Darby, 
J.  Shapland  and  M.  Poole,  slightly;  51  rank  and  file  killed;  103  wounded; 
39  missing. 

The  '  New  Times '  of  the  12th  of  April,  has  the  following  account : 
We  learn  from  a  passenger  by  the  Lady  Flora,  who  left  Prome  on  the 
3d  November,  the  day  the  hostilities  recommenced,  that  the  men  there  were 
in  a  healthy  state;  the  sailors,  about  30O  in  number,  would  take  Amera- 
poora  in  a  lew  hours,  if  they  were  allowed  to  attack,  and  were  very  desirous 
of  being  employed  against  it.  Mr.  Robertson  had  not  arrived  at  Prome, 
but  he  (the  passenger)  met  him  at  Rangoon,  on  bis  way  thither.  The  same 
gentleman  saw  Lord  Amherst  on  the  day  he  left  Calcutta,  and  his  Lordship 
appeared  very  anxious  that  a  peace  should  be  concluded. 

The  extract  from  a  private  letter  given  below,  dated  Calcutta, 
December  6,  goes  at  once  to  prove  that  the  onus  of  continuing  the 
war  throughout  the  present  campaign  entirely  rests  with  ourselves, 
and  that  too  for  a  sum  which, ought  not  to  weigh  &  feather  in  the 
balance,  when  the  probable  consequences  of  the  ^ensure  are  taken 
into  consideration : 


tary  commander  as  the  negotiator,  and  although  hostilities  have  again  com- 
menced, I  think  that  the  Burmese  would  be  inclined  for  peace,  if  we  gave 
up  the  demand  of  the  two  crores.  Golden  Feet  replied  to  this  demand,  and 
very  wisely,  perhaps,  "  that  he  thought  he  should  be  paid  for  having  his 
country  laid  waste  by  fire  and  sword,  instead  of  being  required  to  pay  for 
such  uncivil  and  unneighbourly  offices,  especially  as  so  small  a  matter  was 
made  the  bone  of  contention  between  two  powerful  nations."  One  would 
think  we  had  now  enough  upon  our  hands  between  Bhurtpore  and  Ava, 
and  all  this  in  the  midst  of  improving  times.  He  idea  of  demanding  or 
expecting  the  mm  of  two  crores  from  the  Burmese,  is  perfectly  absurd ;  the 
demand  may  be  a  plea  for  continuing  the  war,  hut  it  must  be  well  known 
to  all  individuals  on  the  snot,  that  it  can  never  be  obtained,  and  for  the  very 
best  of  reasons,  because  they  have  not  got  it. 
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The  following  is  from  die  '  Calcutta  Government  Gazette,*  of  No- 
vember 28 : 

Hie  last  arrival  from  Rangoon  has  brought  very  little  news  from  our  army 
in  Ava.  His  Majesty's  royal  regiment  had  embarked  on  board  the  boats 
of  the  flotilla,  and  proceeded  to  Yeoundoon,  about  the  23d  of  October, 
One  of  the  guides  went  to  Me-a-dy  by  water,  in  the  boat  of  a  trader,  and 
remained  at  that  place  six  days.  Whilst  he  was  there  he  heard  that  at 
Matoou,  nnder  Amaibaboo,  there  were  only  4000  men;  at  Pullo,  on  this 
side  of  Me-a-dy,  6000,  together  with  thirty  guns  of  all  sorts.  He  also  heard 
that  6000  men  had  been  detached  at  Patto,  on  the  right  bank.  There  were 
3000  men,  and  4000  have  gone  inland  towards  Maindoon. 

It  was  said  that  the  concubine  Queen's  brother,  Chulla  Mainia-Mauno- 
Maindagie,  who  had  been  nominated  Generalissimo  of  the  Burmese  army, 
was  proceeding  down  from  Ava  with  6000  men,  and  had  readied  Paghan. 
It  also  appears,  that  a  petition  had  been  sent  up  to  the  King  from  the 
Keeiroonnee  and  chiefs,  but  the  nature  of  the  answer  was  not  known. 

Promt,  Oct. 20,  1825. — The  Commander  of  the  Forces  has  this  morning 
received  information  too  circumstantial  in  its  details  to  be  neglected,  though 
almost  too  atrocious  .in  its  nature  to  be  credited,  being  in  substance,  that  the 
Burmese  army  is  now  in  full  march  towards  us  with  a  view  to  a  general 
attack  upon  our  position,  and  that  they  are  executing  this  movement  under 
express  orders  from  the  King  of  Ava,  in  open  and  shameful  violation  of  an 
armistice  concluded  under  the  authority  of  the  commanding  Generals  of 
both  armies,  on  the  basis  of  the  plighted  faith  of  their  respective  Govern- 
ments. 

Still  later  intelligence  lias  reached  us  in  private  letters,  from  the 
spot  itself,  as  well  as  from  Calcutta,  from  which  we  select  the  two 
following : 

Brigadier-General  M'Creagh,  his  Majesty's  13th  Light  Infantry,  is  pro- 
ceeding from  hence  to  Europe  for  the  recovery  of  his  health.  Captain  Alex- 
ander, of  his  Majesty's  ship  Alligator,  had  likewise  come  down  to  Rangoon, 
but  was  so  much  reduced  and  exhausted  by  the  passage  in  the  boat,  that  all 
hopes  of  his  recovery  were  given  up  by  the  medical  gentlemen,  and  being 
hoisted  on  board  of  his  own  ship,  they  considered  it  loo  much  for  him  to  be 
again  removed,  otherwise  he  would  have  accompanied  General  M'Creagh 
in  the  Baiaurmatt/  who  was  afforded  medical  aid;  he  was  likewise  on  his 
last  legs,  and  as  we  were  waiting  for  them,  the  moment  he  arrived  alongside 
he  made  all  bis  arrangements,  and  started  at  midnight  from  Rangoon,  and 


got  to  sea  in  twenty-four  hours,  where  he  found  himself  much  refreshed. 
Captain  Alexander,  in  a  fit  of  delirium,  '"""    '  '    ~"   *'  " 

midnight,  and  was  saved  by  one  of  his  o 


aptain  Alexander,  in  a  fit  of  delirium,  leaped  from  the  quarter  gallery  al 


By  the  Mermaid,  which  sailed  from  Rangoon  with  despatches,  you 
will  no  doubt  have  heard  of  the  failure  of  the  treaty,  and  that  all  hopes 
of  a  present  peace  had  been  relinquished :  it  was  reported  that  our  force 
was  to  advance  about  the  10th,  and  General  Campbell  had  eveiy  thing  in  the 
most  effective  state  when  General  M'Creagh  left  him  on  the  2d  November; 
he  was  one  of  our  Commissioners,  and  says  that  those  of  the  Burmese  ap- 
peared intelligent  sensible  men,  and  perfectly  competent  for  negotiating,  had 
it  pleased  his  golden-footed  Majesty  to  listen  to  our  terms;  but,  as  far  as 
I  learn,  be  expressed  utter  astonishment  at  our  demanding  any  accession 
of  territory,  or  payment  of  any  money,  considering  us  well  off  to  be  allowed 
to  make  peace  and  leave  his  country.  His  Majesty's  37th  had  reached 
Rangoon,  and  were  under  immediate  orders  to  proceed  to  Prome.    His 
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MajPslyV  sloop  Cftampbtt  anchored  off  Rangoon  on  the  6fh  November. 
About  sixteen  sail  of  shipping  were  under  orders  for  Calcutta,  and  we  were, 
detained  during  the  whole  armistice,  aa  they  then  considered  peace  would 
be  concluded,  and  we  should  be  ready  to  take  back  troops.  I  understand' 
shipping  is  still  in  great  demand  by  Government,  and  it  is  not  unlikely  we. 
may  have  another  trip  to  Rangoon. 

Since  my  last  I  have  been  favoured  with  an  account  of  the  meeting  of  the 
Commissioners,  by  General  M'Creagh.  The  principal  part  of  it  was  after 
having  met  repeatedly  and  explained  the  terms  on  which  we  could  only 
withdraw  hostilities,  our  Commissioners  invited  them  one' day  to  dinner, 
when  they  partook  of  almost  every  dish  presented,  but  they  all  appeared 
particularly  fond  of  roast  mutton  arid  ham;  they  were  somewhat  at  alosslo 
use  the  knife  and  fork,  but  confessed  it  was  a  more  princely  way  of  feeding: 
than  their  own.  Wine  of  every  description,  with  beer,  brandy,  Sec,  were 
indiscriminately  presented  to  them,  and  they  appeared  to  partake  of  them 
more  out  of  compliment  than  any  pleasure  they  derived  bom  them,  but 
after  once  performing  the  ceremony,  they  could  not  be  prevailed  upon  to 
continue  their  libations ;  the  Read  Commissioner  was  the  first  subject  in- 
the  empire,  superior  in  rank  to  the  royal  family,  and  second  to  the  king 
himself.  On  breaking  up  the  party,  this  gentleman  appointed  two  of  their 
Commissioners  to  attend  Sir  Archibald  Campbell  back  to  his  own  camp,  as. 
a  mark  of  respect ;  and  as  this  presented  a  most  favourable  opportunity  of 
our  forming  some  idea  of  the  strength  of  the  stockade  at  Meedai,  General 
M'Creagh  and  Captain  Alexander,  who  were  to  advance  with  the  water 
column  in  case  of  necessity,  were  appointed  to  return  the  same  compliment 
to  their  head  Commissioner,  but  the  honour  of  their  attention  was  no  sooner 
explained  to  them  than  they  declined  it  in  the  most  respectful  and  com- 
plimentary manner,  assuring  General  M'Creagh  they  were  perfectly  sensible 
of  our  polite  attention,  but  they  could  not  be  prevailed  upon  to  think  of 
exposing  them  to  the  excessive  heat,  and  aa  strangers  in  their  country,  they 
considered  the  attention  they  had  shown  to  General  Campbell,  by  the 
attendance  of  two  of  them,  did  not  by  any  means  require  the  same  attention 
from  us  in  a  strange  country.  General  M'Creagh,  however,  was  soanxious 
to  form  tome  idea  of  the  ground  about  Meedai,  that  he  used  every  means 
to  convince  them  of  the  necessity  of  attending  them,  having  once  received 
the  orders  of  his  own  General  to  do  so,  and  that  the  custom  of  our  country 
was  most  ceremonious  in  that  respect.  Gen.  M'Creagh  and  Capt.  Alexander 
embarked  in  one  of  the  frigate's  boats  which  was  attending  them,  and  row-: 
ing  up  towards,  the  Burmese  Commissioners,  expressed  their  attendance  in 
readiness  to  proceed  with  them,  but  after  about  an  hour  of  complimentary 
excuses,  always  expressed  as  in  consideration  of  the  exposure  of  the  crew 
of  the  boat,  of  themselves,  and  the  entire  satisfaction  they  felt  from  our  kind 
offer,  they  could  easily  perceive  that  the  Burmese  were  as  anxious  that  we 
should  not,  as  General  M'Creagh  whs  to  see,  the  situation  of  their  stockade^ 
and  they  with  all  their  politeness  could  not  conceal  their  anxiety  to  get  rid 
of  him.  On  returning  to  our  camp,  he  understood  they  were  most  inquisi- 
tive respecting  his  rank.  Being  hurried  away  from  an  advanced  post  to 
meet  the  Commissioners,  he  had  left  his  rail  dress  behind  him,  which  made 
his  appearance  rather  singular  to  them;  and  they  were  frequently  overheard 
by  our  interpreter,  when  inquiring  about  General  M'Creagh,  coupling  his 
description  with  Cheduba,  Commaroot,  and  several  stockades,  where  his 
Majesty's  13th  Light  Infantry  had  punished  the  Burmese  severely,  and  they 
considered  that  were  he  the  same  person,  he  was  no  friend  of  theirs.  The 
answer  to  our  terms  had  reached  Sir  Archibald  Campbell  on  the  3d,  which 
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was,  tiw  King's  niter  astonishment  at  the  presumption  of  the  white  it 
id  either  demanding  hira  lo  give  up  territory,  or  pay  money,  and  ordered 
one  half  of  them  to  be  put  to  death,  and  the  other  to  be  allowed  to  leave 
bis  kingdom,  to  convince  them  that  his  tender  mercy  towards  them  was  not 

ARRACAW. 

The  following  extract  of  a  letter,  dated  Arvacan,  Not.  1835,  first 
appeared  in  the  '  Globe'  Evening  Paper: 

We  are  not  aware  of  our  enemy  being  near  us :  and  it  is  well  there  ii 
■tone,  for  we  cannot  muster  1000  men  who  would  be  able  to  march  a  few 
miles.  Three  hundred  sick  Europeans  are  now  on  the  point  of  embarking, 
and  the  state  to  which  the  remainder  are  reduced  is  most  deplorable. 
Dunne;  the  rains,  we  hare  buried  upwards  of  3000  men;  there  are  now 
4000  in  the  hospital,  and  those  out  of  it  are  so  reduced  as  to  be  scarcely 
able  lo  lift  a  musket.     Some  of  the  regiments  have  only  one  officer  for  duty,. 

The  same  paper,  of  the  12th  of  April,  contains  the  following 
remarks; 

A  morning  paper,  'The  Representative,*  attempts  lo  controvert  theopiuions 
advanced  in  the  pamphlet  of  Col.  .Stewart,  (in  which  almost  every  one 
connected  With  India  seems  to  concur.)  on  the  impolicy  of  the  Burmese 
war.  Cot.  Stewart's  objection  to  the  Burmese  war,  in  limine,  was,  that  it  wai 
a  departure  from  the  safe  policy  of  conservation,  (which  has  been  pre- 
scribed to  the  Indian  Coverttmeut  reptatedly,  by  the  Government  at  home,) 
for  the  purpose  of  carrying  war  beyond  the  natural  boundary  of  India. 
There  were  never  two  neighbouring  countries  more  completely  cut  off  from 
tine  another  by  physical  obstacles  than  the  Burmese  territory  and  our 
Indian  empire.  This  is  sufficiently  established  by  the  feet,  that  with  all 
our  power  and  skill,  we  have  not  been  able  lo  penetrate  into  the  Burmese 
territory  by  land  ;  and  it  is  Ihown,  by  the  result  of  every  action  with  them, 
that,  out  of  their  own  jungles,  the  Burmese  would  be  the  most  contemptible 
of  opponents,  and  could  have  been  repelled,  with  little  trouble  and  ex- 
pense, at  the  lew  points  at  which  they  could  have  ma/Je  an  incursion.  It 
may  be  said,  indeed,  that  the  nature  of  their  boasted  armies  was  not,  before 
the  contest,  well  understood  ;  but  surely  the  plea,  that  the  Indian  Govemp 
went  was  ignorant  of  the  resources  as  to  the  Burmese,  is  a  very  bad  justifi- 
cation of  the  policy  of  beginning  an  offensive  war  against  them. 

With  such  rare  occasions  of  coming  in  contact  with  the  Burmese,  that 
scarcely  a  British  subject  could  be  found  in  India  who  hod  the  slightest 
knowledge  of  their  language,  the  whole  cause  of  war — of  aggressive  war- 
resolved  itself  into  insults  winch,  under  these  circumstances,  were  of  just  as 
much  consequence  as  he  bawling  of  a  fishwoman  at  Calais  could  be  to  a 
man  at  Dover.  The  Emperor  of  China,  and  his  officers,  every  now  and 
then  utter  proclamations,  in  which  they  treat  us,  of  this  the  only  civilized 
quarter  of  trie  World,  in  most  contempt  hot  is  sort,  as  wretches  who  only 
alleviate  the  misery  of  our  existence,  by  making;  broad-dosth  and  watches 
for  the  celestial  empire ;  yet  no  one  but  a  school -boy,  or  those  Who  took  is 
dudgeon  the  threats  of  the  Kingof  Ava,  would  think  of  making  B  war  upbe 
Chins,  to  prove  to  the  Futn-Hos  thst  we  are  really  a  great  people,  end  pot» 
sess  nobles  and  gentry,  magistracy  and  clergy,  and  all  the  component  parts 
of  a  well-organised  stale. 

The  defence  set  up  for  -the  Burmese  war,  by  the  paper  lo  which  we  have 
referred,  is,  that *  we  are  entirely  supported  in  India  by  the  force  of  opfr 
eion."    It  shmM  se*mk  from  the  sort  of  enterprises  which  ibis  phrase. is 
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often  used  to  defend,  that  the  "  opinion,"  ■ by  which  we  are  supported-  in 
India,  is  the  opinion  that  we  are  fools.  The  phrase,  however,  is  a  very 
absurd  one,  which  has  been  repeated,  cuckoo-lite,  many  thousands  of 
times,  without  any  examination  of  its  import.  Undoubtedly  "  opinion  "  is 
generally  the  support  of  Governments — the  opinion  that  the  man  who  re- 
sists will  be  hanged,  or  dealt  with  in  some  equivalent  manner, — an  opinion 
which  is  nowhere  better  founded  than  it  is  in  India.  We  are  supported 
there,  just  as  the  other  Governments  are  supported.  We  take  as  much 
revenue  as  the  land  will  yield,  and  employ  more  functionaries  than  are 
sufficient  to  eat  it.  We  have  the  command  of  the  whole  armed  force,  who 
there  as  elsewhere,  do  as  they  are  bid  to  do  by  those  who  feed,  clothe,  and 
pay  them.  Over  and  above  these  advantages,  which  are  generally  sufficient 
in  other  countries,  we  have  the  advantage  of  subjects  prone  to  obedience, 
of- civilization  confined  to  the  ruling  class;  of  an  influx  from  Britain  of  a 
superior  class  of  soldiery,  on  whom  we  can  always  rely;  and  of  a  navy, 
whenever  it  is  needed,  quite  irresistible  in  its  element,  and  exempt  from  any 
accidents  which  might  affect  the  body  of  the  empire.  Our  empire  will  be 
kept  by  the  same  sort  of  opinion  by  which  it  has  been  conquered,  and  not 
by  wasting  our  resources  in  enterprises  beyond  the  limits  of  India. 

We  cannot  now  place  ourselves  in  so  secure  and  advantageous  a  position 
as  *re  were  in  before  the  commencement  of  the  war,  except  by  extending 
our  dominions  to  the  borders  of  China.  Whether  this,  under  the  present 
circumstances,  may  be  the  best  policy,  depends  upon  the  temper  of  the 
Burmese  people.    It  is  a  policy  which  may  now  be  forced  upon  us. 

The  latest  accounts  are  said  to  be  still  of  the  most  distressing 
description.  The  1st  grenadier  regiment  got  down  to  Chittagong  in 
three  days,  and  it  was  expected  were  to  be  moved  on  to  Talak,  their 
present  encampment  being  found  very  unhealthy.  The  same  letters 
mention,  that  Gardner's  horse  had  been  sent  from  Arracan  on  the  new 
road  by  Ramoo  to  Chittagong.  They  had  marched  on  the  10th  of 
November,  and  some  apprehension  bad  began  to  be  entertained,  as 
they  had  not  been  heard  of  at  the  date  of  the  letters.  These  appre- 
hensions had  been  somewhat  strengthened  from  the  circumstance  of  a 
boat  having  arrived  at  Chittagong  with  sick  from  Arracan,  which  had 
left  the  latter  place  eighteen  days  after  the  force  had  marched ;  at 
which  time  they  were  as  much  in  the  dark  as  to  their  movements  at 
Arracan  as  at  Chittagong.  It  was  expected  when  Gardner's  bone  left 
Arracan,  that  they  would  reach  Gurjineea  in  eight  days. 

The  arrival  of  the  ship  Gillmore  at  Calcutta,  from  Arracan,  is 
mentioned  in  the  papers  of  the  12th  of  December.  Brigadier 
Richards  was  a  passenger  on  board  her,  he  having  suffered  severely 
from  what  is  called  by  the  troops  the  Arracan  pestilence.  He  was, 
however,  considerably  recovered.  The  Gillmore,  on  reaching  the 
hospital  ship,  found  that  Lieutenant  Patton,  of  the  44th  King's,  and 
lieutenants  Pitcairn  and  White,  Madras  establishment,  had  been 
carried  off.     Captain  Grinley,  54th  King's,  had  also  fallen  a  victim. 

The  death  of  General  Morrison,  one  of  the  best  officers  In  the  ser- 
vice, who  died  on  his  passage  to  St.  Helena,  is  an  additional  cause 
of  regret  that  our  troops  should  have  been  exposed,  by  the  infatuation 
of  the  higher  powers  in  India,  to  n  unhealthy  *  climate  as  that  of 
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Ajrmcan.     'The  Times'  very  justly  remark*,   that  India  must  be 
sadly  in  want  of  burying-grouade  to  make  us  wish  to  possess  it. 

The  following  letter  has  appeared  in  the  '  Bengal  Hurkara'  of  the 
3d  of  November : 

In  advertence  to  the  paragraph  io  your  paper  of  to-day,  in  which  yon 
notice  the  report  of  the  conference  between  Sir  Archibald  Campbell  and 
the  Burmese  authorities,  and  which  you  conclude  by  saying,  that  you  admit 
the  pleasing  hope  of  a  speedy  termination  of  the  war;  I  have  to  acquaint 
you,  that  I  have  read  a  private  communication,  of  credible  authority,  from 
Rangoon,  in  which  it  is  stated  that  the  armistice  had  been  already  broken 
in  Fegue,  and  that  a  force  was  about  to  be  despatched  from  Rangoon 
against  it.    The  data  of  the  letter  is  early  in  October. 

Pride  is  an  element  in  the  Burmese  character ;  the  poverty  of  the  nation 
is  now  generally  admitted :  and  bearing  in  my  mind  that  every  previous 
interruption  to  good  understanding  was  adjusted  by  negotiation,  I  nave  no 
hesitation  in  saying,  that  had  the  late  Major  Canning,  on  the  capture  of 
Rangoon,  been  despatched  as  a  diplomatist  to  the  Court  of  Ava,  matters 
might  have  been  immediately  concluded.  But  when  it  is  considered  that 
the  war  has  been  carried  on  at  an  unprecedented  outlay  of  means,  and 
that  the  cessation  of  it,  on  our  part,  hinges  on  the  question  of  remunera- 
tion, the  thinking  mind  will  not  be  disposed  so  readily  "to  admit  the 
pleasing  hope,  that  a  few  months  will  see  the  conclusion  of  the  war." 
Central  India. 

The    subjoined    Proclamation,    issued    by    the  late   Sir  David 

Ochterlony,  will   show  the   origin   and  nature    of  the  quarrel  at 

.  Bhurtpore ; 

"  The  Faithful  Servant  of  Muhumed  Abker,  Shah  Badshab  Gbaiy,  General 

— Sir  David  Ochterlony,  Bart.,  Buhadur — Jufur  Jung,  Nuseer  Addou- 

lah  Muneer  Al-malk,  the  Great  Sirdar. 

Proclamation  addressed  to  the  Chiefs  of  the  Bhurtpore  Government,  and 
to  all  the  Attendants,  Dependents,  Officers  of  Regiments,  Risalahdars,  and 
Other  Authorities,  military  and  civil,  in  the  service  of  the  Bhurtpore  Go- 
vernment. 

Be  it  known  to  all  persons  in  the  territory  of  Bhurtpore,  that  the  de- 
ceased Maharajah  Buldeo  Singh  Buhadur,  through  wisdom  and  foresight, 
appointed,  in  his  lifetime,  his  beloved  son,  Muharajah  Bulwunt  Singh 
Buhadur,  to  succeed  bim  on  the  throne,  and  solicited  from  the  Company  a 
khilaai,  or  robe  of  inauguration.  This  request  was  complied  with  by  the 
English  Government  from  a.  sense  of  justice ;  and  the  robe  was  accordingly 
bestowed  by  the  Governor-General,  through  me.  I  proceeded  in  person 
to  the  Fort  of  Bhurtpore,  and  invested  Muharajah  Bulwunt  Singh  with  the 
robe,  in  public  Durbar,  with  the  approbation  of  all,  and  in  the  presence  of 
Muharajah  Buldeo  Singh  Buhadur,  his  brothers,  relations,  followers,  &c., 
from  the  period  Bulwunt  Singh  was  taken  under  the  protection  and  care  of 
die  British  Government.  I  immediately  went  from  Bhurtpore  to  Dihlee, 
and  Muharajah  Buldeo  Singb  having  retired  to  Gower  Dhun,  died  there. 

Soon  after  his  death,  some  officers  of  the  army,  and  men  connected  with 
the  Fort  of  Bhurtpore,  from  wickedness  and  folly,  and  being  also  excited  to 
disobedience  and  rebellion  by  Kower  Durjun  Sal,  (son  of  the  deceased  Rao 
Luchmun  Sing,)  kindled  the  flame  of  war  and  strife  to  such  a  pitch,  that 
they  even  spilt  blood,  and  committed  murder.  At  length  Kower  Durjun 
Sal  obtained  adnwssioa  into  the  Fort  »f  Bhurtpore. 
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OH  this  account  I  have  addressed  you.  It  is  well  known  to  you  all,  that 
Maharajah  Bulwunt  Singh  Bubadur,  agreeably  to  the  custom  and  usage  of 
thfe  Government,  is  the  lawful  and  proper  heir.  On  tbia  subject  there  ts  no 
doubt  in  the  minds  of  people  of  any  sect.  It  is,  therefore,  incumbent  on 
all  the  servants  and  followers  of  this  Government  to  unite  in  eradicating 
aid  expelling  the  said  Knwer  Durjun  Sal,  and  not  in  any  way  to  permit 
his  interference  in  the  Government  of  Bhurtpore:     It  is  also  proper,  that 

!ou  should  devote  yourselves  day  and  night  to  the  guarding;  and  preserving 
he  life  of  your  lawful  master,  Bulwunt  Singh ;  by  acting  thus,  your  good 
services  will  be  proved  both  to  the  Company  and  the  Muharajah. 

If  you  succeed  in  expelling  the  aforesaid  Kower  Durjun  Sal  before  the 
arrival  of  the  Company's  victorious  army,  it  will  be  exceedingly  proper,  and 

'■■  — : r-'-~  •"-■  *u-  "-■■--'-  "-'- ■■  —  —ill  then  gain  the 

i  consequence  of 

his  having  obtained  possession,  It  is  not  now  in  your  power  to  expel  hint — 
in  this  case  it  Is  tit  that  all  the  servants  and  dependents  of  the  Government 
should  exert  themselves  to  the  utmost  for  the  preservation  of  Bulwunt  Singh 
and  his  mother. 

Keep  your  minds  at  ease,  and  rest  perfectly  satisfied,  as  the  English  army 
«  at  hand,  and  will  quickly  appear  for  the  purpose  of  affording  assistance  to 
the  Muharajah,  and  expelling  Kower  Durjun  Sal.  The  utmost  caution  and 
circumspection  is  necessary,  however,  in  the  interim,  that  no  injury  may 
happen  to  the  Muharajah ;  otherwise,  his  relations,  and  those  about  the  Go- 
vernment of  Ilhurtpore,  will,  in  the  eyes  of  all  people,  be  disgraced  and 
degraded ;  their  ingratitude  will  also  be  fully  established. — Let  all  act  ac- 
cording to  this  Proclamation." 

Bhurtpore  is  a  town  in  the  province  of  Agra ;  and  the-  Rajah  of 
Bhurtpore  ie  ana  of  the  principal  chieftains  of  the  tribe  of  Jauta.  He. 
possesses  a  considerable  territory,  and  several  forts  in  tbe  vicinity  of 
Agra  and  Mathura,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Jumma.  Id  1805,  this 
fortress  sustained  a  siege,  memorable  in  the  annals  of  India,  by  the 
forces  under  the  command  of  Lord  Lake.  The  garrison  repulsed, 
with  vast  slaughter,  tbe  most  desperate  assaults  of  the  besiegers.  The 
British  experienced  a  greater  loss  of  men  and  officers  than  they  had 
suffered  in  any  three  of  the  greatest,  pitched  battles  they  had  fought  in 
India;  but  the  Rajah,  perceiving  we  must  ultimately  prevail,  nned9 
for  peace,  and  sent  his  son  to  Lord  Lake's  camp  with  the  keys  of  the 

The  Calcutta  '  John  Gull '  of  December  26,  has  the  following  ac- 
count of  the  active  operations  going  on  at  Bhurtpore : — 

Contrary  to  the  expectations  of  many,  Durjun  Sal  has  permitted  active 
operations  to  commence  against  Bhurtpore  on  the  part  of  the  besieging 
force.  The  morning  of  the  10th  instant  saw  the  head-quarters  of  a  British 
force  established  once  more  under  the  walls  of  Bhurtpore,  and  the  positron 
of  Lord  Lake,  so  celebrated  in  the  history  of  our  power  in  India,  again 
taken  np  by  tbe  division  under  Major- General  Nicolls.  Our  troops  bad 
succeeded  in  getting  possession  of  the  sluice  which  lets  in  the  inter  of  the 
Oheel  to  the  wet  ditch  of  the  fort — a  success  regarded  as  of  considerable' 
importance  in  expediting  operations.  The  stopping  up  the  Bund,  which 
had  been  ineffectually  cut  by  tbe  Bhiirtporeans,  had  been  intrusted  to  Capt. 
Irvine,  of  the  Engineers,  who  accomplished  it  without  any  loss  upon  out 
part.    By  the  12th  it  was  expected  that  the  whole  field  of  artillery  would 
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ht  hi  position;  and  from  the  admirable  state  of  equip  merit  of  .the  whole 
force,  and  the  spirit  with  which  every  corps  is  actuated,  ire  may  rely  oq 
soon  hating  to  communicate  to  our  readers  the  fall,  and,  we  hope,  tlie  final 
extinction,  of  this  once  proud  and  formidable  fortress.  The  energy  and 
activity  displayed  by  the  Commander-in-Chief,  in  reaching  and  taking  into 
the  field  the  besieging  army,  is  beyond  praise.  It  was  anticipated  by  no 
one  that  the  force  could  be  in  position  sooner  than  the  15th,  or  even  the 
25th  of  December;  but  they  who  thought  so  calculated,  it  seems,  witbeut  a 
knowledge  of  what  an  active  commanding  officer  may  achieve, 

Since  writing  the  above,  letters  from  the  camp  before  Bhurtpore,  of  the 
11th,  announce  that  tbe  Dewan  had  been  sent  out  by  Durjun  Sal  to  plead 
for  peace,  but  nothing  of  the  result  was  known. 

Letters  from  Agra  state,  that  the  Bhurtporeaus  were  firing  away  at  every 
thing  that  approached  the  place,  from  which  we  may  gather  that  the  De- 
wan,  it' actually  sent  out  on  the  11th  to  supplicate  peace,  had  been  unsuc- 
cessful. 

The  '  Government  Gazette,'  of  the  same  date,  gives  a  further  ac- 
count of  the  operations  of  the  ISth: 

The  infantry  of  the  division  under  Major-General  Ni colls  having  been 
prevented  from  proceeding  on  the  10th  lb  take  up  its  assigned  position 
before  Bhurtpore,  owing  to  the  want  of  provisions,  the  Major-Gen  era! 
detached  the  1st  brigade  of  cavalry  at  four  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  that 
day,  under  the  command  of  Brigadier  Murray,  in  order  to  take  advantage 
of  any  attack  which  might  be  mode  by  order  of  the  Commander-in-Chief, 
on  the  force  stationed  on  the  northern  face  of  Bhurtpore,  for  the  protection 
of  the  Bund.  This  detachment  consisted  of  four  squadrons  of  his  Majesty's 
16th  Lancers,  under  the  command  of  Major  Persse ;  four  squadrons  of  (ith 
Light  Cavalry,  under  Lieutenant-Colonel  Becher ;  8th  Light  Cavalry,  under 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Gall ;  a  troop  of  Horse-Artillery,  with  two  12  and  two 
6-pounders,  under  Major  Whish;  and  a  detachment  of  Skinner's  Horse, 
under  Mr.  Fraser,  who  led  the  advance.  On  arriving  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Bund,  on  the  north-west  side  of  the  fortress,  an  encampment  of  the  Bhurt- 
pore cavalry  was  discovered,  while  a  village  also  was  occupied  by  their 
picquets,  and  several  patrols  skirted  the  wood  on  our  right  flank.  Skin- 
ners Horse  and  the  flankers  of  the  column  were  directed  to  moke  a  flank 
movement,  by  which  they  cut  off  about  ninety  horsemen,  before  they  could 
reach  an  outwork,  where  the  greatest  proportion  of  them,  with  the  loss  of 
a  considerable  number  of  their  horses,  took  refuge.  Two  supporting  squa- 
drons also  of  his  Majesty's  16th  Lancers,  and  8th  Light  Cavalry,  under 
lieutenant-Colonel  Becher,  attacked  a  small  village  which  Durjun  Sal's 
troops  had  occupied,  and  where  several  of  his  cavalry  were  cut  up,  after 
making  a  determined  resistance.  About  this  time  the  guns  of  the  fort 
opened,  but  did  not  effect  much  mischief.  Brigadier  Murray  speaks  in 
handsome  terms  of  the  leal  and  intelligence  of  Mr.  Fraser,  in  command  of 
the  detachment  of  Skinner's  Horse,  with  whose  behaviour  he  expresses  his 
high  gratification.  The  casualties  were  very  few.  Mr.  Fraser  received  a 
slight  wound  on  one  side  of  his  forehead,  and  lieutenant  Armstrong,  of 
his  Majesty's  16th  Lancers,  was  bit  by  a  spent  ball  on  the  right  side. 

Since  tbe  above  was  in  type,  we  have  received  the  following  private  in* 
telligence  from  Bhurtpore,  dated  the  1  lith : 

On  tbe  11th  a  grand  reconnoissance  of  Bhurtpore  took  place.  Lord 
Combermere,  accompanied  by  General  Nicolls,  went  entirely  round  the 
fort.  There  was  much  cannonading;  six  or  eight  men  were  killed  and 
wounded,  which  is  letting  us  off  cheap,  considering  that  they  were  fre*- 
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qnently  within  three  hundred  yards  of  the  fort.  As  the  artillery  will  all  be 
up  to-morrow,  the  batteries,  which  are  to  be  commenced  upon  immediately, 
will  soon  be  armed.  The  timely  stopping  up  the  sluice,  cut  too  late  by  the 
Bbuitporeans,  has  had  the  best  effect,  leaving,  it  is  supposed,  only  (bur 
or  rive  feet  water  in  the  ditch,  and  thus  depriving  the  fort  of  its  chief  de- 
fence. 

Letters  from  the  upper  provinces  speak  generally  of  the  probability  of 
the  array  now  talcing  the  field,  finding  occupation  after  Bhurtpore  shall 
have  fallen  into  our  possession.  There  are  said  to  be  thirteen  or  fourteen 
other  forts  to  reduce,  some  of  them  of  considerable  strength ;  but  it  would 
Seem  more  probable,  that,  on  Bhurtpore  being  reduced,  the  weaker  Rajahs, 
now  in  a  state  of  insurrection,  will  see  the  wisdom  of  submitting. 

Tn  announcing  to  our  readers  the  safe  arrival  of  the  Enterprise 
■team  Teasel,  Captain  Johnston,  which  reached  Calcutta  on  the  9th 
of  December,  we  have  the  pleasure  to  lay  before  them  Captain  John- 
ston's own  account  of  his  voyage. 

Hie  liberal  offer  of  a  premium  in  India  for  the  encouragement  of  steam 
navigation  led  to  the  equipment  of  the  Enterprise,  and  no  pains  or  expense 
was  spared  to  make  her  an  efficient  vessel  for  the  undertaking.  But 
although  in  the  event  of  her  success  it  was  intended  for  future  voyages  to 
establish  several  depots  of  coals  between  England  and  Calcutta,  it  was 
deemed  most  expedient  to  construct  a  vessel,  in  the  first  instance,  which 
should  carry  coals  sufficient  for  half  the  passage,  which  would  make 
only  one  depot  necessary,  and  that  one  was  to  be  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope ;  but  as  the  vessel  could  not  take  any  ballast  in  addition  to  her  coals, 
it  was  necessary  to  provide  some  means  of  replacing  the  weight  that  would 
be  consumed,  and  iron  tanks  were  constructed,  which,  after  being  emptied 
of  their  coals,  might  be  tilled  with  water  to  serve  as  ballast. 

The  quantity  of  coals  required  for  thirty-five  or  forty  days'  consumption, 
about  380  tons,  when  taken  on  hoard,  brought  the  vessel  so  deep  in  the 
water,  that  for  several  days  her  speed  was  much  retarded ;  and  afterwards, 
when  the  coals  in  the  vicinity  of  the  engine-room  were  consumed,  the  tak- 
ing supplies  from  the  tanks  so  fully  employed  all  the  seamen  that  could  be 
spared  to  attend  to  the  sails,  that  the  advantage  that  might  have  been 
derived  from  them  was  lost.  We  had  calculated  also  on  benefiting  by  the 
N.E.  trade  wind  for  several  days;  this  completely  failed  us,  and,  on  leaving 
its  limits,  we  encountered  instead  of  calms  only  strong  gales  with  fresh 
winds  and  currents  against  us.  The  first  cause  of  our  delay  having 
occasioned  a  waste  of  coals,  we  were  now  obliged  to  save  fuel  when  we 
could,  and  to  make  a  circuitous  route  under  sail,  instead  of  a  direct  course 
by 


This  circumstance,  however,  had  the  good  effect  of  establishing  the  fact, 
that  without  our  steam  we  were  on  a  par  with  any  sailing  ship.  We  visited 
the  island  of  St.  Thomas  for  water,  and  reached  the  Cape,  on  a  moderate 
calculation,  twenty  days  later  than  we  should  have  done  had  we  started  in 
good  time,  and  with  an  intermediate  dep6t.  We  were  eight  days  at  the 
Cape,  including  that  of  our  arrival,  but  of  these  we  were  prevented  from 
working  two  days  by  the  gales  of  wind,  and  one  was  given  up  to  the  public 
to  view  the  ship.  As  we  were  under  the  necessity  of  taking  on  board  the 
full  quantity  of  coals  from  the  Cape,  on  leaving  it  we  laboured  nnder  the 
same  disadvantage  as  on  leaving  England  ;  and  although  we  started  from 
the  Cape  with  a  fair  wind,  immediately  we  were  out  of  Table  Bay,  the  wind 
came  from  the  S.  E.  and  blew  fresh  with  an  adverse  current.  We  afterwards 
experienced  a  S.  E.  gale  orTAlgoa  Bay:  subsequently,  currents  for  several 
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days  running  against  us  at  the  rate  of  eighty  miles  in  twenty-four  hours. 
Trie  N.  E.  monsoon  blowing  down  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  and  our  coals  begin- 
ning to  draw  near  to  an  end,  obliged  us  to  make  a  circuitous  route  to  the 
Sand  Heads,  where  we  arrived  on  the  47th  day  after  leaving  the  Cape.  Had 
there  been  an  intermediate  depdt,  this  passage  would  id  all  probability  have 
been  made  in  ten  or  twelve  days  less  time,  which,  added  to  the  twenty  days 
by  which  the  passage  to  the  Cape  might  have  been  shortened,  and  the  three 
superfluous  days  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  would  leave  seventy-eight  days 
for  the  period  of  the  first  passage,  undertaken  at  the  most  unfavourable 
season !  Tn  determining,  therefore,  whether  it  be  worth  while  to  encourage 
•team  navigation  to  India,  it  will  be  but  fair,  without  reference  to  the  time 
prescribed  t>y  the  premium,  to  compare  the  time  occupied  by  the  Entrrpriie 
on  her  present  voyage,  with  that  in  which  it  is  made  by  any  other  ship  which 
may  have  left  England  at  the  same  time  of  the  year. 

Seventy  days,  the  time  allowed  by  the  premium,  is  very  short,  but  I  am 
convinced,  that  the  averages  of  the  voyages,  under  other  arrangements, 
would  be  less  than  eighty ;  and  I  have  no  doubt  of  making  the  passage  to 
England  in  seventy  days,  having  written  to  the  committee  from  the  Cape  to 
request  that  a  supply  of  coals  may  be  immediately  forwarded  to  Madeira, 
and  having  ordered  another  quantity  to  be  sent  from  the  Cape  to  St.  Helena; 
a  further  supply  will  immediately  be  forwarded  from  hence  to  a  depot 
between  Calcutta  and  the  Cape ;  and  the  spare  room  in  the  vessel,  hitherto 
occupied  by  coals,  will  now  be  available  for  light  and  valuable  freight. 
Bombay. 

Intelligence  from  Bombay  has  reached  us  to  the  18th  of  December. 
It  announces  the  breaking  of  the  armistice  with  the  Burmese,  and  the 
recommencement  of  hostilities,  which  immediately  followed  the  in- 
dignant rejection  of  our  terms  of  peace  by  the  King  of  Ava.  One 
account  says,  that  when  the  propositions  were  made  known,  die  Com- 
missioners refused  to  take  them  to  the  King,  declaring  that,  for  the 
mere  repetition  of  such  a  proposal,  they  should  lose  their  heads  ;  and 
another  account  states,  that  the  individual  who  did  deliver  the  mes- 
sage, had  his  mouth  cot  from  ear  to  ear  for  his  temerity  :  to  great 
appears  to  be  the  anxiety  formerly  said  to  be  evinced  by  the  Bunnan 
Monarch  for  an  amicable  settlement  of  this  quarrel.  The  '  Bombay 
Gazette '  of  December  7,  says : 

By  the  brig  Burrphafa,  which  arrived  at  Madias  on  the  23d  of  November 
from  Rangoon,  accounts  have  been  received  of  hostilities  having  recom- 
menced, in  consequence  of  a  refusal  from  the  King  of  Ava  to  treat  on  our 
terms,  or  that  the  Keewoongy  had  declined  so  dangerous  an  undertaking  as 
the  presenting  them  to  his  Majesty.  Two  thousand  men,  under  Lieutenant 
Colonel  Pepper,  were  to  move  on  toward  Tongo  immediately  after  the 
monsoon.  The  87th  had  arrived,  and  were  to  march  up  forthwith.  We 
regret  to  slate  that,  by  the  same  conveyance,  the  death  of  Captain  Alex- 
ander, R.N.,  has  been  announced. 

In  the  '  Madras  Gaiette '  of  the  26th,  it  is  stated,  that  a  smart  engagement 
had  taken  place  on  the  day  which  terminated  the  armistice,  between  the 
Burmese  and  a  party  of  the  royals,  in  which  two  or  three  of  our  men  were' 
killed,  and  some  wounded. 

■  A  letter  from  Saudowey,  on  the  Arracan  river,  dated  in  October, 
states,  that  "  a  force  of  15,000  Burmese  is  within  four  days'  march 
of  Fort  Hayes,  at  Saudowey,  where  there  are  not  more  than  330  men 
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to  oppose  them,  But  having  a  fleet  of  well-appointed  gun-beats  to 
assist,  and  being  well  stockaded,  no  fear  is  entertained." 

A  sumptuous  banquet  liad  been  given  to  Sir  C.  ColviOe,  on  his, 
departure  from  Poona,  by  the  gentlemen  of  the  Society  of  the  Deccan, 
which  was  attended  by  nearly  two  hundred  persons  assembled  from 
the  different  stations.  An  entertainment  and  address  bad  also  been 
voted  to  Archdeacon  Barnes  on  his  departure  for  England  ;  on  which 
occasion  the  clergy  of  the  archdeaconry  resolved  to  present  this  gen- 
tleman with  a  piece  of  plate,  value  100  guineas. 

Amidst  these  scenes  of  festivity  and  satisfaction,  as  if  to  show  that 
unmixed  happiness  is  not  to  be  found  in  any  quarter,  certain  inter- 
ruptions to  the  peace,  order,  and  good-will  of  society  had  taken  place, 
and  that,  too,  without  being  fomented  by  the  aid  of  a  free  press,  to 
which  it  has  hitherto  been  the  fashion  to  attribute  all  such  evils.  Wo 
give  the  account  of  the  transaction  to  which  we  allude,  in  the  words 
of  the  letter  which  conveys  the  information  : 

Yon  will  have  heard  of  Mr.  Browne,  the  Attorney,  having,  some  time 

X,  threatened  to  horsewhip  Mr.  Norton,  the  Advocate-General,  tor  having 
sed  htm,  and  afterwards  refused  to  go  out  with  him  ;  and  Mr.  Grahaitl 
has  just  now  actually  horsewhipped  Mr.  Irwin,  the  Barrister,  for  having 
called  him  "a  scoundrel"  at  the  Petty  Sessions,  and  afterwards  refused  to 
meet  him.  Mr.  Norton  snore  (and  had  bis  affidavit  filed  in  Court)  that 
Browne  threatened  him  as  above ;  and  I  suppose  Mr.  Irwin  will  also  verily 
(lis  horsewhipping  upon  oath,  backed,  perhaps,  by  his  friend  Mr.  Warden^ 
who  witnessed  it,  aud  wilh  whom  Mr.  Irwin  was  playing  billiards  when  it 
happened.  But  what  an  insult  this  to  the  dignity,  or  rather  I  should  say, 
to  Ilie  mejriti/,  of  a  Member  iu  Council ;  for  Mr.  Irwin  and  Mr.  Norton  very 

fravely  contended  in  the  Supreme  Court,  a  few  days  ago,  that  the  East 
ndia  Company  was  a  sovereign  power  1  I  suppose  we  shall  soon  have  a 
'  Role,  Ordinance,  and  Regulation  here,  to  restrain  the  liberty  of  the 
horsewhip.' 

We  tarn  from  this  subject  to  one  of  much  greater  importance,  the 
continued  vigilance  exercised  by  Sir  Edward  West,  the  Chief  Justice 
at  Bombay,  in  watching  over  the  great  interests  committed  to  his 
care.  Our  readers  will  find,  in  another  part  of  our  publication,  bis 
elaborate  and  able  Charge  to  the  Grand  Jury  of  Bombay,  on  the  sub- 
ject of  Police  at  that  island  ;  wherein  he  furnishes  abundant  reason 
to  deplore  its  defective  state,  and  to  admire  his  industry  and  seal, 
both  in  pointing  out  the  errors  of  the  present  system,  and  in  suggesting 
their  reform.  We  axe  glad  to  find  the  labours  of  this  upright  and 
independent  Judge  praised  as  they  deserve  to  be  in  a  Calcutta  paper, 
thii '  Columbian  Press  Gazette,'  which  we  are  proud  to  see  treading 
in  the  path  pursued  by  the  late  '  Calcutta  Journal,'  at  far  as  the 
present  restrictions  on  the  Indian  press  will  admit,  and  doing  its  duty 
towards  the  best  interests  of  the  country  in  which  it  circulates.  For 
the  sake  of  making  that  paper  known  as  it  deserves  to  be  in  this 
country,  and  of  assisting  also  to  spread  mure  widely  the  just  tribute 
which  it  pays  to  fearless  virtue  in  a  British  Judge,  we  transcribe  its 
remarks  with  great  satisfaction  in  the  task : 
There  have  been  many  occasions  since  the  commsneeiBsat  of  oui  edi- 
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tonal  enter,  brief  as  the-elapsed  period  in,  in  which  we  have  had  cause  to 
ragret  the  narrow  limits  to  which  we  are  confined ;  but  on  no  one  of  these 
have  we  felt  this  more  seriously,  than  in  the  case  of  the  charge  of  the  Chief 
Justice  of  Bombay  to  the  Grand  Jury  there,  on  the  subject  of  the  admini- 
stration of  justice  in  the  Courts  of  Request,  and  Quarter  Sessions,  and  by 
the  Police  Magistrates  of  that  place, — a  document  which  our  space  will  not 
admit  of  our  laying  before  our  reajfers,  without  dividing  it  into  several  parts, 
which  would  destroy  the  interest,  in  a  paper  published  like  ours,  only  twice 
a-week.  All  we  can  do,  therefore,  U  briefly  to  advert  to  the  contents  of  this 
charge,  which  reflects  the  highest  honour  on  the  learned  Judge  who  deli* 
vered  it,  not  for  its  eloquence,  (for  that  is  evidently  not  aimed  at,)  but  for 
the  subject-matter  of  it :  it  is  directed  to  restrain  and  correct  the  abuses,  and 
prevent  the  illegal  and  unmerciful  exercise  of  arbitrary  power,  and  to  assert 
and  maintain  the  due  authority  of  the  Supreme  Court  to  protect  the  subject 
against  such  invasions  of  his  most  sacred  rights.  In  this  country,  where, 
tram  the  remoteness  of  all  check  over  the  actions  of  men  in  power,  and  the 
absence  of  the  salutary  control  of  the  press  in  particular,  there  is  a  constant 
tendency  to  abuse  it,  and,  in  general,  a  union  of  all  who  possess)  it  to  sup' 
port  each  other  in  their  arbitrary  and  unconstitutional  conduct,  it  must  M 
refreshing  to  the  soul  of  every  Briton,  whose  love  of  liberty  and  veneration 
for  the  institutions  of  his  country,  which  secure  it  to  him  whep  there,  has 
not  given  way  to  that  servility,  which  a  dependence  on  the  nod  of  power 
engenders,  to  behold  a  British  Judge  untainted  by  the  atmosphere  of  cor- 
ruption by  which  he  is  surrounded,  rising  up  in  the  solemn  tribunal  over 
which  he  presides,  and  after  laying  open  the  abuses  and  oppressions  prac- 
tised with  impunity  for  years  past,  announcing  his  determination  to  employ 
that  power  intrusted  to  him,  as  the  representative  of  Majesty  in  the  admini- 
stration of  justice,  in  vindication  of  the  violated  rights  of  his  subjects  in  this 
remote  quarter  of  the  world,  and  as  en  engine  to  root  out  and  destroy  the 
arbitrary  system,  which  he  has  exposed  to  the  indignation  of  mankind. 

His  Lordship,  after  calling  the  attention  of  the  Court  to  the  origin,  con- 
stitution, and  powers  of  die  Petty  Court,  proceeds  to  notice  the  actual  pro- 
ceedings of  that  Court;  and  they  display  a  series  of  arbitrary  and  illegal 
measures  in  the  infliction  of  punishment,  which  fully  serve  to  show  that  the 
investigation  of  the  subject  was  imperiously  called  for.  It  appears  from 
these  records,  that  imprisonment,  fine,  banishment,  and  flogging,  wen  in- 
flicted in  the  Court  alluded  to,  almost  ad  libitum,  according  to  the  discretion 
of  the  Justices,  without  reference  to  the  enactments  of  the  law.  Can  a 
British  Judge  devote  his  time  to  any  pursuit  more  honourable  to  him,  than 
to  the  investigation  of  such  a  system  of  oppression!  Surely  not;  and  we 
think  it  would  be  well  for  British  India,  could  a  great  many  such  Judges  be 
distributed  over  the  Mofussil,  with  power  to  examine  into  the  records  of  our 
Eiltah  Courts. 

The  learned  Judge  next  proceeds  to  consider  the  powers  of  the  Police 
Magistrates  and  their  actual  proceedings ;  but  the  portion  of  his  charge 
given  in  yesterday's  "  Hurkaru,'  which  is  all  we  have  seen  of  it,  does  not 
bring  us  to  bis  observations  on  this  subject ;  and  we  must  therefore  defer 
till  our  next  any  particular  reference  to  them,  should  they  seem  to  us  to 
require  it. 

In  the  mean  time  we  cannot  refrain  from  expressing  our  hope,  that  out 
Judges  on  this  side  of  India  may  be  induced  to  follow  the  honourable  ex- 
ample of  their  brother  of  Bombay.  We  must,  however,  add,  in  justice  to 
otirwortby  magistrates,  that  we  do  not  think  that  any  examination  into  their 
actual  proceedings,  would  bring  to  light  many  instances  of  oppression  and 
illegal  punishment  of  jthe  Halves ;  on  the  custtary,  .we  tfuak  thai  the  me*. 
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aures  of  our  police,  of  late  years,  will  exhibit  a  leaning  to  much  the  other 
way,  as  to  call  for  an  amendment  in  the  system  of  a  directly  opposite  nature 
to  that  which  seems  to  be  required  at  Bombay.  Still,  however,  the  inquiry, 
and  the  assumption  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  authority  over  our  administrators 
of  municipal  justice,  with  which  k  is  by  law  invested,  would  be  beneficial — 
it  would  serve  to  rouse  the  magistrates  from  that  state  of  apathy  and  in- 
difference which,  we  are  sorry  to  say,  has  hitherto  rendered  every  appeal  of 
the  press  vain,  and  it  might  lead  to  a  closer  attention  to  the  duties  of  the 
office,  than  is,  we  fear,  now  bestowed  on  them ;  it  is  a  notorious  fact,  that 
the  magistrates  at  our  police  do  not  attend  (unless  there  has  been  some  very 
recent  improvement  in  that  particular  of  which  we  are  uninformed)  their 
office  till  past  noon  ;  we   have  heard,  indeed,  till  one  o'clock;  and  they 

3uit  it  again,  in  general,  by  four,  so  that  at  the  utmost,  three  hours  only  per 
ay  are  devoted  to  the  duties  of  the  magistracy.  Is  this — can  it  be  sufficient 
in  a  metropolis  like  this  for  the  effectual  performance  of  them?  We  think 
not,'  and  we  are  borne  out  by  facts  in  the  conclusion .  There  is  not  a 
worse  regulated  police  in  India  than  that  of  Calcutta.  Let  those  who 
doubt  it,  travel  up  the  Bow  Baxar  in  the  evening,  so  close  to  the  police 
office,  and  they  will  have  some  evidence  of  the  fact;  but  let  them  also  turn 
over  the  files  of  Calcutta  papers  for  the  last  five  years,  and  see  the  com- 
plaints daily  poured  forth  on  the  subject.  Here  are  whole  classes  of  the 
lower  orders,  whose  services  are  indispensable  to  the  community,  liable  on 
the  one  hand  to  fraud  and  imposition  themselves,  and  constantly  practising 
it  on  their  superiors  with  perfect  impunity  on  the  other,  we  mean  the  boat- 
men and  bearers ;  then  again  there  are  constant  instances  of  indecency  on 
the  part  of  the  Natives  in  the  public  streets,  which  are  suffered  unmolested; 
we  nave  now  a  letter  from  an  "  Eye  Witness"  on  this  subject,  describing 
one  of  these  disgusting  exhibitions  on  the  part  of  a  Fakeer,  in  one  of  the 
most  crowded  thoroughfares  of  the  town,  which  was  quietly  suffered  by  the 
Chowkeydars,  and  tumultously  applauded  by  crowds  of  the  other  Natives. 
.  All  these  evils,  we  think,  would  be  remedied  by  a  strict  inquiry  into  the 
proceedings  of  the  inferior  Courts  at  the  Presidency,  and  an  indication  on 
the  part  of  the  highest  to  watch  over  them  with  vigilance  in  future.  The 
Editor  of  the  '  Hurkaru,'  whose  able  remarks  of  Saturday  on  Sir  Edward 
West's  Charge  will  be  found  in  another  page,  observes,  in  yesterday's 

Cper,  that  it  is  difficult  to  procure  a  copy  even  of  the  By-laws  and  Regu- 
ions  of  the  Police.  Surely,  this  is  a  state  of  things  which  it  is  a  reproach 
to  the  community  to  endure ;  and  if  the  Editor  of  the  '  Hurkaru,'  whose 
ability  for  the  task  must  certainly  surpass  that  of  most  men  here,  except 
those  who,  like  him,  are  of  the  legal  profession,  could  obtain  a  copy  of 
these  Regulations,  and  had  leisure  to  oner  such  observation*  upon  them  as 
his  professional  acquirements  and  his  sterling  English  feelings  prompted, 
he  would,  by  performing  this  task,  confer  a  most  essential  benefit  on  society 
at  large ;  and  if  he  can  command  the  time,  we  are  certain  that  be  will 
derive  a  real  gratification  from  such  an  employment  of  it. 

We  cannot  close  this  subject,  however,  without  adverting  to  the  pre- 
sentment of  the  Grand  Jury,  by  which  the  charge  of  Sir  Edward  West 
was  succeeded :  we  must  say  that  we  really  think  it  a  disgrace  to  those 
who  drew  it  up  and  formed  the  majority  by  which  it  was  voted,  for  we 
cannot  suppose  it  possible  that  the  jury  were  unanimous  in  approving 
its  sentiments  and  language.  They  see  no  reason,  it  seem*,  to  lessen 
either  the  frequency  or  the  severity  of  arbitrary  flogging ;  nor  any 
change  in  the  weapon  with  which  it  is  inflicted.  In  short,  however 
shocking  the  scenes  of  lacerating  the  human  form  may  be  to  those  gon- 
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tlemen  not  accustomed  to  such  sights,  they  think  people  ma;  booh  be 
accustomed  to  them  :  and  then  all  objection  will  be  removed.     If  the 

(press  of  Bombay  bad  done  its  duly  when  this  presentment  was  pub- 
ished,  it  would  have  lashed  the  frame™  of  it  with  that  severity  of  in- 
tellectual censure,  which  such  passionate  fondness  for  corporeal  punish- 
ments truly  deserves.  Well,  indeed,  may  the  rulers  of  India  desire  to 
fetter  the  exercise  of  public  opinion. 
Java. 

Accounts  from  Java  have  been  received  to  the  4th  of  December. 
They  give  the  most  melancholy  details  of  the  situation  of  that  rich 
but  unhappy  settlement.  The  insurgents  were  in  possession  of  the 
whole  of  the  eastern  side  of  the  island,  and  had  committed  great 
excesses;  they  had  destroyed  the  villages  of  Packalanga  and  Inder- 
mago  entirely,  and  incendiaries  bad  been  seat  from  the  camp  into 
Samarang,  who  had  set  fire  to  the  town  iu  several  places.  One  rich 
China  merchant  lost  20,000  pekuls  of  coffee  in  one  conflagration. 
The  letters  represent  the  Dutch  troops  as  so  weakened  by  continual 
services,  that  they  are  now  entirely  confined  to  strong  and  fortified 
places;  and  as  the  Government  in  Holland  send  only  500  or  600  men 
at  a  time,  they  are  cut  off  by  the  natives,  or  reduced  by  the  climate 
and  fatigue  so  much,  that  each  of  the  reinforcements  has  to  commence 
the  warfare  anew. 

Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

Accounts  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  reach  down  to  the  8th  of 
February.  The  Rainbow,  with  the  Lieutenant-Governor,  had  not 
arrived  at  that  date.  It  appears,  his  Excellency,  Lord  Charles  Somer- 
set, is  now  as  anxious  to  return  to  England  as  he  was  previously 
slow  in  complying  with  the  orders  from  the  Ministers  of  the  Crown. 
He  would  no  longer  wait  for  the  Rainbow,  but  ordered  the  Samarang 
frigate,  on  the  coast,  to  prepare  for  conveying  him  to  England.  His 
Excellency  was  using,  according  to  report,  every  means  to  get  up 
addresses  respecting  the  sorrow  of  the  inhabitants  on  the  prospect  of 
losing  so  good  a  Governor,  and  other  testimonials  as  to  character,  of 
which  his  Excellency  appears  to  be  rather  deficient.  However,  the 
colonists  (because,  his  enemies  assert,  they  are  anxious  to  get  quit  of 
him)  ware  in  many  instances  signing  these  papers.  It  was  reported 
at  the  Cape,  that  the  Governor's  salary  would  be  reduced  from 
1 0,0001.  per  annum  to  7,000/. ;  but  that  it  should  be  no  saving  to  the 
colony,  the  Ministers  were  creating  other  sinecures  to  the  amount  of 
the  saving. 

Two  weekly  newspapers  have  been  suppressed  by  the  orders  of  his 
Excellency  the  Governor.  The  New  Council  also  makes  a  stir  re- 
specting the  liberty  of  the  press.  Mr.  Greig  has  been  summoned 
before  this  tribunal,  and  admonished  as  to  his  political  writings,  with 
a  hint  of  further  consequences  if  he  continues  the  attacks  upon  his 
Excellency  and  the  Government  of  the  Cape. 

The  Committee  of  Merchants  trading  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
announce,  that  a  direct  communication  from  the  Treasury  states, 
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that  his  Majesty's  Ministers  have  come  to  the  determination  to  mate 
no  alteration  in  the  measures  respecting  the  circulating  medium  of  the 
'Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

The  following  letter,  dated  Cape  Town,  January  26,  will  pre  some 
idea  of  the  condition  of  this  colony. 

The  state  of  thing)  here  is  truly  dreadful,  owing  to  the  Stagnant  slate  of 
the  wine-trade,  the  alteration  of  the  currency,  and  the  consequent  with- 
drawal of  so  much  paper  from  circulation,  the  impossibility  of  collecting  in 
debts,  and  from  the  indisposition  of  people  to  part  With  rix -dollar* :  these 
causes  operate  so  strongly  and  universally,  that  an  almost  general  distress 
nay  be  said  to  prevail. 

The  much  expected  arrival  of  the  Lieutenant-Governor  has  been  so  long 
delayed,  that  most  persons  think  he  will  never  arrive. 

Dr.Phitips,  of  the  Missionary  Society,  so  cruelty  aspersed  by  the  Gover- 
nor, sails  to-morrow,  in  the  CpwwwpmW:  he  is  returning  to  England  try 
desire  of  that  Society,  to  vindicate  bis  character  in  the  affair  of  Captain  T>y 
lor,  and  the  poor  settler  Harden;  also  to  represent  to  the  English  Cover* 
ment  the  state  of  slavery  in  this  colony,  and  excite,  if  possible,  their  sym- 
pathies in  behalf  of  suffering  humanity  in  this  portion  of  the  globe. 

The  Governor's  departure  would  seem  to  be  near  at  hand, but  none  really 
believe  that  that  desirable  event  will  ever  take  place.  Mr.  Fairburns 
journal,  suppressed  last  week,  was  called  Tile  Nm  Organ;  since  which,  a 
placard  has  been  exhibited  to  this  effect — '  For  sale,  a  New  Organ,  with  a 
patent  Somerset  Stop  I" 

A  meeting  takes  place  this  day,  about  out  wine  trade,  his  Excellency  in 
.  the.  chair,  He  takes  this  step,  it  is  believed,  to  prevent  men  speaking  their 
minds  too  freely  as  to  the  ongin  of  the  reel  cause  of  our  distress. 


Noth  rxn  of  particular  interest  has  transpired  in  Parliament  since 
our  last,  if  we  except  the  passing  of  the  Indian  Jury  Bill,  on  whieh 
we  offered  our  sentiments  in  a  preceding  Number.  The  Debate  at 
the  India  House  will  be  found  reported  in  another  part  of  oar 
publication ;  and  the  opinions  expressed  by  the  conductor*  of  the 
public  press  in  England  on  the  subject,  we  shall  append  in  the  way 
of  extract  to  the  Debate  itself. 

The  great  subject  which  has  agitated  all  parties  connected  with 
India  in  this  country,  for  the  last  three  months,  has  been  the  election 
of  the  new  Directors  for  the  East  India  Company.  The  contest  was 
-  remarkable  for  the  seal  exercised  by  the  old  Directors,  t»  get  in 
men  of  their  own  stamp,  to  the  exclusion  of  others,  not  answering  the 
description  of  persons  they  wish  to  see  added  to  their  body.  Snase 
Tery  able  letters,  particularly  those  signed  <  Expositor '  and  'Scru- 
tator,' on  the  indecency  of  this  combined  influence  of  the  Directors 
to  promote  the  success  of  their  own  minions,  appeared  in  the  Dairy 
'Papers,  where,  however,  so  slight  is  the  interest  taken  in  Indian 
affairs,  that  they  would  only  find  insertion  by  being  largely  paid  f*r 
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to  advertisements!  and  even  then,  it  was  deemed  a  matter  of  especial 
favour  with  tome  of  the  Papers  to  give  then  &  place  at  all.  The 
number  of  persona  who  crowded  the  ballotting  room  at  the  India 
House,  ni  greater  than  on  any  recent  occasion ;  and  though  the 
urns  or  jars,  in  which  the  ballotting  tickets  are  deposited,  (strangely 
enough  called  glasses,)  were  delivered  to  the  scrutineers  at  six  in  the 
evening,  the  result  of  their  contents  was  not  ascertained  until  the 
following  morning,  the  whole  night  being  passed  by  the  scrutineers 
in  counting  and  allotting  them  to  the  separate  Candidates.  Mr. 
Stuart  and  Mr.  Tucker  were  the  successful  candidates;  but  Major 
Carnae  came  so  near  the  latter,  that  it  is  thought  certain  he  will 
come  in  without  opposition,  on  the  nest  ensuing  vacancy.  The  num- 
ber of  votes  obtained  by  the  several  Candidates  in  the  field  vera  a* 
follows:— 

JsmesP«tuKW,.Esq 1736 

John  Locke,  Esq 1646 

James  Smart,  Esq 1442 

Charles  Hills,  Esq 1379 

JohnBsbb,  Esq 1306 

Henry  tit.  George  Tucker,  Esq.  ........  „     1075 

Major  James  Rivett  L'arnsc, 1054 

Charles  Mackionon,  Esq 697 

Lieut-Colonel  Sir  William  Young,  Bart.  . .  618 
Mr.  Muckinnon  and  Sir  Wm.  Young  atjll  continue  their  canvass:  and 
Col.  Lushington,  Mr.Oahagan,  and, Mr.  Fergussonhave  each  announced 
their  intention  of  becoming  candidates  for  a  seat  in  the  Direction. 
The  first  of  these  gentlemen  is,  we  hear,  still  a  Colonel  in  the  Corrr* 
pany's  service,  and  receiving  the  emoluments  of  hie  rank,  a  circum- 
stance which,  we  should  conceive,  wo uTd  disqualify  him  for  a  Director; 
as  Sir  John  Malcolm  is  said  to  have  not  long  since  expressed  his 
intention  to  start  for  this  great  prise,  and  found,  on  inquiry,  that  his 
having  a  regiment  and  receiving  a  pension,  disqualified  him  from 
holding  a  seat  in  the  Direction. '  Colonel  Lushington  has  also  issued 
some  testimonials  of  service,  as  pretensions  to  public  favour,  which 
we  shall  examine  more  in  detail  when  the  proper  time  arrives.  Mr. 
Gahagan  is  an  East  India  Proprietor,  who  has  taken  an  active  part 
in  all  the  proceedings  of  the  Court  for  some  years  past,  and  is  there- 
fore better  known  to  those  whose  vote*  he  will  solicit.  Mr.  Fergiuseai's 
claims  sod  pretentions  Temain  tube  discussed,  when  they  are  put  forth, 
which  will  not  be  perhaps  for  some  time  to  come,  if  the  mere  announce- 
ment, indeed,  be  not  rather  meant  to  serve  the  purposes  of  facilitating 
his  election  for  parliament,  than  with  any  other  view.  That  he  has  suf- 
ficient knowledge  of  India  and  its  interests,  no  one  can  doubt;  but  how 
he  will  apply  this  knowledge,  remains  to  be  seen.  If  he  could  defend 
the  seizure  and  imprisonment  of  Mr.  Arnot,  because  he  held  the  post  of 
Advocate  General  at  the  time,  and  no  other  reason  has  ever  been 
assigned  :  then  we  can  have  no  doubt  bat  that  he  will  advocate  the 
continuance  of  the  Indian  monopoly,  because  he  is  a  Director;  and  for 
the  same  reason  uphold  all  that  he  may  deem  the  interests  of  the  body 
to  which  be  belongs,  in  opposition  to  the  higher  interests  of  his  country 
and  mankind. 

2  C  2 
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We  say  this,  without  meaning  to  impute  to  the  private  sod  personal 
characters  of  the  individuals  spoken  of,  anything  not  to  be  found  in 
almost  all  the  "honourable  men"  of  the  present  age.  We  believe 
the  Directors  of  the  India  Company,  and  the  Candidates  for  that 
honour,  to  be  generally  men  of  unimpeachable  private  worth;  weknow 
nothing  to  the  contrary  of  this,  in  the  characters  of  the  most  bigotted 
advocates  of  all  that  is  tyrannical  and  detestable.  Mr.  As  tell,  Mr 
Iropey,  Sir  John  Sewelt,  and  Mr.  Pondyer,  the  great  eulogizers  of 
despotism  at  the  India  House,  are  no  doubt  good  husbands,  good 
fathers,  and  warm  friends ;  but  as  we  can  feel  the  utmost  abhorrence 
of  the  doctrines  which  they  publicly  maintain,  without  thereby  sap- 
posing  them  to  be  destitute  of  the  usual  private  or  social  good  qualities ; 
ho  we  can  denounce,  as  severely,  the  hollow,  and,  we  most  add,  hypo- 
critical pretensions  of  the  public  men  canvassing  for  support  ou  public 
grounds,  in  the  firm  belief  that  they,  hke  most  others  of  their  age  and 
generation,  will  not  only  sanction, but  perform,  in  their  public  capacity 
as  members  of  an  irresponsible  body,  acts  of  which  they  would  be 
utterly  ashamed  in  their  private  and  individual  capacity.  The  pre- 
valence of  this  fallacious  distinction  (for,  after  ail,  it  is  nothing  better 
than  a  fallacy)  is  so  general,  as  to  be  a  subject  of  deep  regret  with  all 
who  deaire  to  see  the  reign  of  justice  more  extended.  But  this,  we 
must  say,  that  the  nearer  individuals  can  approach  to  that  uniform- 
ity of  conduct,  which  shall  make  them  shrink  from  approving  any- 
thing in  public  life  which  they  would  condemn  in  private,  the  mora 
they  will  deserve  the  title  of  just  and  honourable  men. 


DEBATE  AT  TBS  BAST  INDIA   HOUSE. 

B«H  India  Bnut,  Jfril  7. 
This  day  a  special  Court  of  Proprietor!  was  held. 
The  Minnies  of  the  proceedings  of  the  last  Court  having  been  read — 
The  Chairman  informed  Jhe  Court,  that  it  was  made  special  in  pursuance 
of  tbe  following  requisition  :— 

London,  starch  19,  1826. 
To  the  Honourable  tbe  Court  of  Directors  of  the  Easi  India  Company: 
Hon.  Sin,— We,  the  undersigned  Proprietors  of  East  India  Slock,  duly  qua- 
lified, request  that  you  will  be  pleased  to  call  so  early  Special  General  Court  of 
Proprietors,  at  which  it  is  our  intention  to  submit  the  fallowing  motion  i— 


tZ , — - 

iinve  beta  witliin  the  contemplation  of  the  public  authorities  ti.  „_ ,   .... 

against  which  no  human  foresight  on  his  part  could  hare  provided,  and  these 
difficulties  having  been  greatly  augmented  hv  the  nhstarles  which  prevented  him 
from  returning  to  Cnlcutta  for  a  short  period  to  wind  up  his  iiffitirs ;  the  Pro- 
prietor* of  EaatIiidiaStock,»uimaWd  solei.bjadefire  to  relieve  that  gentleman 
from  the  embarnttiment  in  which  he  is  now  unhappily  plunged,  earnestly  recom- 
mend to  their  hon.  Directors,  that  there  be  grunted  to  Mr.  Buckingham,  from 
Ike  funds  of  the  Company,  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  him  to  surmount  hi*  pre- 

— ..,«_.!. =„    ,t of  5000V.  sterling,  being  not  more  than  one-eighth  pert 

actual  WT — ■ :--'  '-  ■' '"■ ' J 

1  assuring  the  hon.  Directors  i 
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We  bare  the  honour  to  be. 
Honourable  Sin,  your  moat  obedient  humble  servants, 
Joseph  Hums,  Douglas  Kinnaied, 

Hehhy  Gahaqas,  Cuaules  FoftBES, 

John  Wiles,  J.  Doyle, 

C.  J.  Dor  us,  H.  Steachev, 

W.  Maxfibld.  i 

Joseph  Dart,  Sec. 
Mr.  JJ.  Kinnaied  then  rose  and  spoke  at  follows  :— In  submitting  this 
motion  to  the  Court,  I  feel  myself  relieved  from  the  necessity  of  statins;  at 
any  length  the  grounds  upon  which  I  hope  it  will  receive  the  support  of  the 
Proprietor*.  The  case  has  been  already  fully  discussed  in  this  Court.  Those 
who  heard  me  bring  forward  the  case  on  a  former  occasion  will,  1  think,  give 
me  credit  forhaving  endeavoured  bonajide  to  establish  it  upon  its  own  merits 

""d  with  any  collateral  question.    For  myself  and  my  hon.  Friends 

rt  me,  I  can  say  that  in  advocating  Mr.  Buckingham's  cause  we 
o  indirect  object  to  gain,  no  indirect  purpose  to  serve,  and  have 
desired  to  cast  reflection  in  no  quarter.  If  any.  intention  of  this  kind  be 
entertained  by  any  persons,  I  for  one  disclaim  it.  I  have  no  wish  to  connect 
the  present  question  with  any  other,  and  shall  confine  myself  strictly  to  fol- 
lowing the  course  which  I  formerly  pursued.  The  Company's  servant*  who 
bare  the  management  of  their  affairs  in  India,  considered  it  necessary  for  the 

Eood  government  of  that  empire  to  send  this  unfortunate  gentleman  from 
idia,  for  pursuing  what  he  (Mr.  Buckingham)  conceived  to  be  a  legitimate 
course  of  conduct.  Mr.  Buckingham  having  been  sent  from  India,  the  ques- 
tion of  his  conduct  there  is  at  an  end.  I  have  nothing  to  do  with  it.  1  appeal 
to  the  Conrt  on  the  ground,  that  after  Mr.  Buckingham's  removal  from  India, 
bis  property  ha*  been  made  worse  than  nothing,  by  measures  which  certainly 
were  not  adopted  with  a  view  to  his  punishment,  and  were  therefore  uninten- 
tional, for  it  never  could  have  been  intended  that  Mr.  Buckingham  should  be 


support  i 
bad  no  ic 


thus  persecuted  by  the  loss  of  his  property.  I  acquit  the  Government  of  any 
intention  to  destroy  Mr.  Buckingham's  property.  If  any  person  will  under- 
take to  say,  that  this  was  intended  to  form  part  of  Mr.  Buckingham's  punish- 


ment, I  will  at  once  give  up  the  appeal  which  I  now  make  to  the  Court, 
however,  state  on  the  part  of  the  Government — I  make  it  the  ground  on  which 
I  stand— that  the  destruction  of  Mr.  Buckingham's  property  was  not  intended 
by  the  Government  as  any  portion  of  the  punishment  .which  they  inflicted 
upon  that  gentleman,  for  what  they  conceived  to  be  the  evil  manner  in  which 
he  had  conducted  the  press  iu  India,  1  state  this  broadly  on  the  pert  of  the 
Government,  and  I  defy  contradiction.    I  contend,  without  meaning  l" a~~* 


This  gentleman  possesses  an  unblemished  character ;  he  is  pursuing  a  legiti- 
mate purpose  in  this  country,  by  the  success  of  which  he  must  stand  or  fall ; 

*~lt  whilst  be  is  "-—  -   ---.....--.-    .  ..,.,... 

!  had  cilcuUt       _r .  ..  .....   .   . 

exertions,  instead  of  possessing  a  property  in  his  paper  in  India,  and  his 
printing  establishment  there,  he  is  deprived  of  all,  aud  involved  in  debt  also, 
and  all  this  by  the  measure*  of  Government,  who  declared  that  so  long  as 
Mr.  Buckingham  had  any  property  in  the  paper  or  types,  a  license  should  not 
be  granted  for  its  publication.  The  result  was,  the  property  of  the  paper  was 
transferred  from  Mr.  Buckingham  to  other  persons,  without  that  gentleman 
receiving  any  compensation  for  what  might  be  called  the  good-will  of  it. 
I  state  this,  without  meaning  to  cast  reflection  upon  any  one,  as  the  ground 
of  my  motion.  The  motion  touches  on  no  collateral  question;  it  simply 
states  the  case  as  1  have  put  it;  and  if  any  person  wishes  to  confine  it  more 
strictly  to  an  act  of  generous  compassion,  1  am  perfectly  willing  to  adopt  his 
suggestions.  I  have  laid  before  the  Court,  as  succinctly  as  possible,  the 
grounds  on  which  tliia  unfortunate  gentleman  appeals  to  a  body  of  bis  fellow 
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rtairtryweB,  the  members  of  the  most  opulent  tympany  to  the  world.  Before* 
I  sit  down,  I  ought  to  state  that  I  am  provided  with  a  requisition,  turned  by 
niue  Proprietors,  praying  that  the  opinion)  of  the  Proprietor*  at  large  may  be 
takeu  on  this  question.  As  an  occasion  will  soon  occur  when  a  larger  num- 
ber of  Proprietors  will  twin  town  than  probably  will  be  the  case  for  tome  time, 
I  hope  the  ballot  maybe  Used  for  thai  period.  Tlie  boa.  Proprietor  concluded 
with  moving  the  following  motion  : 

That  the  severe  loss  of  property  sustained  by  Mr.  Buckingham,  Inconsequence 
of  the  measures  of  the  Bengal  Government  subsequently  to  his  departure  from 


ot  tne  measures  or  the  Bengal  Government  subsequently  to  his  departure   from 

India,  having  involved  him  In  pecuniary  difficulties,  not  within  the  contcnibia- 

ttoa  M  the  public  authorities  to  Oeenton,  and  Mnuented  by  the  obstacles  vvhieh 

'  Calcutta  to  wind  up  bis  affiiirs,  the  Prcartetora 

ilely  by  a  desire  to  relieve  him  from  his  embar- 


lepublli 

prevented  him  from  returning  to 
of  East  India  Stock,  animated  so 

rassmehn,  earnestly  recommend  to  their  honourable  Directors  that  lb 
granted  to  Mr.  Buckingham,  from  the  foods  of  the  Company,  in  order  U 
him  to  surmount  his  present  difficulties,  the  sum  of  500Cf.,  assuring  the  kwvw- 
able  Directors  that  they  will  meet  with  the  cordial  support  of  this  Court,  in  help- 
ing to  repair  misfortunes  and  alleviate  sufferings  no  doubt  unwillingly  witnessed 
and  unintentionally  Inflicted. 

Mr.  HuhR,— I  rise  to  second  the  motion,  in  tbe  hope  that  the  appeal  now 
made  ta  the  humanity,  consideration,  and  Justice  of  tbe  Proprietoia  h-HI  be 
successful.  1  do  not  recollect  ntly  occasion  on  which  an  application  on  the 
part  of  any  individual  has  been  supported  on  such  strong  grounds  of  Justtat 
and  reason,  as  this  claim  on  behalf  of  Mr.  Buckingham.  It  would  not  be 
proper,  as  my  hon.  Friend  Justly  observed,  to  discuss,  on  the  present  occasion, 
the  grounds  on  which  Mr.  Buckingham's  removal  from  India  originally  took 
place.  The  offence  for  which  tbe  Government  ordered  him  to  be  removed, 
was,  in  the  opinion  of  every  candid  man,  sufficiently  expiated  by  his  trans- 
mission from  India.  That  being  the  ease,  I  submit  to  tbe  Court,  that  there 
never  was  an  occasion  when  a  stronger  case  came  before  them,  calling  upon 
them  to  relieve  tbe  misfortunes  of  an  individual  who  bas  been  utterly  ruined, 
after  having  made  the  most  meritorious  efforts  to  obtain  an  independency. 


Under  these   circumstances,  after  the  numerous  appeals  which  

made  to  the  Court,  I  cannot  conceive  diet  the  Proprietors  of  this  Company, 
a  body  of  wealthy  and  independent  men,  celebrated  for  the  liberality  of  their 
transactions,  will  fall  to  give  a  favourable  consideration  to  thecase  of  an  in- 
dividual who  has  been  ruined  by  no  immediate  fault  of  his  own,  but  by  the 
acts  of  your  servants  in  India.  I  have  seen  some  very  sensible  observation* 
on  Mr.  Buckingham's  case,  by  the  Editor  of  a  provincial  paper.  Tbe  writer, 
After  giving  an  account  of  the  proceeding*  in  India,  says:  "The  suppression 
of  the  'Calcutta  Journal 'is  the  first  instance  in  the  page  of  English  history, 
of  en  English  newspaper  being  put  down  by  the  actof  Government."  The 
Proprietors  are  now  called  upon  to  exercise  tbe  inestimable  privilege  they 
possess,  by  granting  to  Mr.  Buckingham  only  one-eighth  part  of  the  lues 
which  he  has  sustained.  This  appeal  to  the  generosity  of  the  Proprietors  is 
made  in  the  fairest  manner  possible,  by  not  being  confined  to  the  few  who 
are  assembled  here,  but  to  the  body  at  large,  who  all  know  tbe  merits  of  the 
case,  and  can  come  prepared  to  give  an  unbiassed  decision  upon  it  when  the 
proper  time  shall  arrive.  I  hope  that  no  person  will  mix  the  present  question 
up  with  any  other  from  which  it  Is  distinct.  The  question  of  the  freedom  of 
the  press  is  in  no  way  connected  with  the  present  question,  which  was 
entirely  one  of  compensation  for  the  loss  of  property  sustained  whilst  be  was 
absent  from  tbe  seme,  and  could  not  possibly  have  done  any  thing  to  deserve 
such  a  punishment.  My  confidence  is  strong  that  Mr.  Buckingham's  case 
will  receive  the  support  of  the  Proprietors  when  it  comes  to  be  decided  by 
ballot.  I  have  never,  on  any  occasion,  been  anxious  to  vote  away  the  public 
money,  either  here  or  elsewhere,  without  the  strongest  grounds  for  Its 
necessity  ;  and  if  1  did  not  believe  that  the  present  claim  was  founded  on 
justice,  I  would  not  support  the  motion,  (/rear,  Bear.) 

Mr.  PorKinHL— I  can  sincerely  assure  the  Court,  that  there  it  no  one 
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wb«u  Mum  tbf  honour  to  address,  not  excepting;  eves  the  Mover  ami 
Seconder  of  this  Resolution,  who  can  more  uufeignedly  regret  than  myself 
the  necessity  ot  travelling  over  ground  which  has  been  trodden  before,  or  of 
repeating  arguments  which  have  been  already  adduced.  There  seems,  how- 
ever, to  be  na  choice  for  tho«e  who  dissent  From  the  motion  now  proposed, 
but  to  repeat  their  former  objections  ;  and  so  long  as  the  friends  of  Mr. 
Buckingham  shall  esteem  it  their  duty  to  obtrude  upon  111  the  consideration 
of  bis  pretensions,  so  long  must  they  be  met  with  by  a  plain  exposition  of  cer- 
hin  weighty  facts,  which,  if  they  should  happen  to  be  unpalatable,  they  have 
only  themselves  to  thank  for  eliciting-.  It  is  evident,  from  the  technical 
caution,  amounting;  to  lawyer-like  address,  exhibited  in  the  wording  of  the 
motion,  that  it  is  intended  to  preclude  all  reference  to  Mr.  Buckingham'* 
past  misconduct,  and  to  connue  all  argument  upon  the  question  within  the 
harrow  limits  of  that  gentleman's  history  since  he  was  expelled  from  India. 
1   cannot,   however,  consent  to  be  precluded,  by  the  technical  ability  with 

Rhich  this  motion  baa  been  prepared,  from  going  into  the  former  history  of 
r.  Buckingham,  since  it  would  be  the  height  of  injustice  and  inconsistency 
fit  any  Proprietor  to  call  upon  this  Court  t»vote  50001.  to  an  individual,  in  J 
fit  the  same  time  to  deny  to  any  other  Proprietor  the  privilege  of  considering 
how  far  be  bad  deterred  it-  (J)  It  seems,  therefore,  only  due  to  the  Pro- 
prietor* at  large,  abd  to  the  Mover  and  Seconder  in  particular,  that  I  should 
state  in  the  outset,  with  all  frankness  and  honesty,  that  it  is  necessary  to  the 
eurptte  of  my  argument  to  take  a  more  excursive  range  than  the  motion 
Would  prescribe  |  (2)  and  that,  however  essential  to  their  interests  the  friends 
of  Mr.  Buckingham  may  consider  it,  that  we  should  only  look  at  bis  conduct 
since  his  arrival  in  England,  It  appears  to  inc  that  the  interests  of  truth  at 
Imperatively  require  that  we  should  not  merely  contemplate  Mm  since  he  hat 

^  longer  possessed  the  power  of  doing  mischief,  (!))  but  that  we  should  sea 
w  be  conducted  himself  so  long  as  that  opportunity  waaaHiirded  him.  Ifsb 
bumble  an  individual  a*  myself  should  succeed  in  showing  that  bis  behaviour; 
during  the  interval  of  probation,  was  at  once  discreditable  to  himself  and 
Injurious  to  the  interests  of  India,  it  will,  perhaps,  be  thought  that  the  best 
reason  will  be  afforded  against  complying  with  his  present  application..  Under 
these  circumstances,  1  feel  myself  under  the  necessity  of  giving  a  short  history 
of  Mr.  Hue  kin  ghaui's  career  in  India. 

Itwill  probably  be  knowntumostor  the  Proprietors,  that  in  August  1818,  tlM 
censorship,  which  had  previously  e listed  on  the  press  iu  India,  was  removed, 
and  that  in  its  place  the  following  Regulations  were  adopted  by  the  Supreme 
Government. 

[The  learned  Proprietor  here  went  into  a  detail  of  these  Regulation!,  and 
a  repetition  of  all  that  has  been  already  printed  and  published  against  Mr. 
Buckingham  during  the  last  three  years;  reading  chiefly  avowed  extract* 
from  the  late  Mr.  Adam's  Manifesto  respecting  Mr.  Buckingham's  removal 
from  ludia,  but  cautiously  avoiding  all  allusirn  to  the  replies  which  had  been 
made  to  the  several  allegations  uf  this  Manifesto  in  the  ■  Oriental  Herald.'  As 
this  recapitulation  was  as  foreign  to  the  subject  of  the  motion  as.  one  of  the 
boolu-of  Mr.  Mitt.  '  History  of  India '  would  be,  and  as  the  oulv  object  of  It 
most  have  been  to  occupy  the  time  and  weary  (he  patience  of  the  Court,  we 
are  surprised  that  some  Proprietor,  when  he  concluded,  did  not  move."  that 
all  the  «t»MW*i  relating  to  India  be  now  read,"  in  order  to  elucidate  whether 
Mr.  Buckingham  was  pot  doing  right  in  all  she  cases  in  which  Mr.  Poyuder 
contended  thai  he  was  doing  wrong.  It  la  from  no  desire  to  shrink  from  this 
question  of  the  pre**  that  we  abstain  from  repeating  all  the  unnecessary 
repetition*  of  Mr.  Poynderj  but  as  we  cannot  repeat  the  replies  already  given 

'    (1)  It  was  not  a  question  «f  reward  for  desert;  hut  compensation  for  tot'ei. 
;   (rittathisdl  well-regulated  assemblies,  the  "motion"  is  the  mily  standard 
by  which  the  relevancy  or  Irrelevancy  of  arguments  can  be  Judged,  and  udt  tlie 

[3j  What!  not  cveijby  circrdotlng  more  "mischievous"  doctrines  in  India 
fww,  fliio  coulii  everoe  veiituredoiiDeTore?         "  ..... 
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to  all  that  be  read,  we  deem  it  more  just  to  refer  tbe  render  to  No*.  I.  and  IT. 
of  the  '  Oriental  Herald '  for  January  1824,  where  be  will  find  all  that  Mr. 
Adam  said  in  his  Manifesto,  and  now  read  by  Mr.  Poyuder,  ai  well  at  all  that 
Mr.  Buckingham  then  said  in  reply  j  so  that  the  bane  and  antidote  will  be 
both  before  him.  We  continue  Mr.  Poynder's  speech  from  the  portion  at  which 
he  left  off  reading,  and  where  he  began  to  offer  tbe  Court  opinion*  of  bis  own, 
instead  of  those  of  Messrs. Adam,  Spankie,  and  Bosanquet.  After  bringing 
tbe  history  of  Mr.  Buckingham's  several  applications  to  the  public  authorities 
for  redress  up  to  the  last,  which  was  rejected,  Mr.  Poynder  continues  :J 

In  these  recorded  decisions  of  the  Court  of  Directors,  the  Court  uf  Proprietors, 
the  Board  of  Control  for  India,  and  the  King  in  Council,  I  h  uinbly  apprehend 
that  tbe  present  Court  cannot  refuse  to  concur,  In  justice  to  their  own  Con- 
sistency,^) and  to  their  sense  of  what  is  due  to  die  £a*t  India  Proprietor!; 
and  of  what  is  no  toss  due  to  the  public  at  large. (5)  Certainly,  if  the  most 
unwearied  and  obtrusive  pertinacity  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Buckingham  and  hit 
friends  could  have  ensured  success,  they  would  have  obtained  it  earlier)  but 
the  question  for  consideration  to-day  is,  whether  they  deserve  it  at  all  ? 
Although  perseverance  in  a  good  cause  is  regarded  as  virtue,  it  can  only  he 
considered  obstinacy  in  a  bad  one. (6)  Lord  Chesterfield  observes  in  one  of 
bis  Letters,  that  "  a  majority  of  250  is  a  great  anodyne  "  ;  bat  it  seems  as  if 
no  majority,  and  no  succession  of  majorities,  would  prove  an  "  anodyne  "  to 
the  demands  of  the  present  claimant,  or  to  tbe  exertions  of  his  friends.  In 
tbe  case  of  Mr.  Buckingham  and  bis  adherents,  tbe  trumpet  of  retreat  has 
only  proved  the  signal  uf  a  fresh  attack  ;  and  when  the  Proprietors  here 
imagined  their  labour  at  an  end,  tbey  have  again  and  again  been  compelled, 
however  reluctantly,  to  take  the  field  afreah,{7)  We  have  been  told,  forsooth, 
of  the  benefits  which  would  be  conferred  by  tbe  general  dissemination  of  ell 
kinds  of  opiulous  in  India  ;{$)  and  we  are  called  upon  to  do  Mr.  Buckingham 
justice,  as  the  intrepid  a asertor  of  tbe  freedom  of  the  press.  It  appears,  how- 
ever, to  me,  that  of  all  the  dreams  in  which  speculative  theorists  have  ever 
indulged,  that  of  a  free  press  in  India  is  least  to  be  justified.  (H)  It  U  motto 
be  disguised  that  the  form  of  government  in  India  necessarily  partakes  jease- 
what  of  S  despotic  character,  although  that  government  has  been  proved, 
from  long  experience,  to  be  tbe  matt  congenial  tn  thefeeluigi,  character,  senf 
hobiti  of  !ht  people.  (10)  In  such  a  state  of  things,  a  free  press  (especially  in 
Mr.  Buckingham's  sense  of  freedom,  which  Is  but  another  word  for  licentious- 
ness,) would  have  been  found  wholly  incompatible  with  tbe  condition  of 
society,  tbe  interests  of  the  governed,  and  tbe  existence  of  the  governors.  A 
free  government,  like  tbe  British,  glories  in  a  free  press,  and,  as  an  English- 
man, I  glory  in  that  freedom ;  but  the  counteracting  control  incessantly 
offered  here  to  the  utmost  latitude  which  the  press  can  attain,  both  by  the 
vigilance  of  our  Parliament,  tbe  strength  of  (he  laws,  and  the  influence  of 
opinion,  Is  found  sufficient  to  repress  the  excesses  and  to  prevent  the  evils 
which  would  be  inevitable  under  a  less  favourable  form  of  govemment,(ll) 
The  attempt,  therefore,  to  assimilate  the  case  of  India  to  that  of  Borland,  is 
ahsurd.(12)     Is  any  man  here  prepared  to  contend,  that  the  press  should  be 

(41  That  Is— if  wrong  before,  they  most  continue  to  still. 

(5)  Neither  of  whom  arc  affected,  In  the  slightest  degree,  by  the  issue. 

(6)  Bat  whether  this  be  a  good  or  a  had  cause,  makes  all  the  difference. 
[71  lu  a  pood  cause  this  is  worthy  of  commendation. 

(8)  If  oue  kind  of  opinions  only  be  beneficial,  who  is  to  decide  which  ii  the 
right  one  ?    Not  Mr.  Poyuder,  snrely  I 
(90  Other  men  think  differently,  and  give  r«Mw  for  their  belli/. 

(10)  'litis  proof  fat,  perhaps,  to  be  found  in  the  silence  of  men  who  date  not 
■peak,  and  In  the  aymptoau  of  hatred  toonr  yoke,  which,  Sir  John  Malcolm  Bays, 
are  universal  and  uuiu term! tdne  throughout  all  the  eosuiry  ! 

(11)  It  was  said  Just  before,  that  the  Indian  form  uf  government  was  the  moat 
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permitted  to  propagate  all  kind*  of  btfiammattrg  opinions  (13)  in  such  a 
valuable  part  of  our  empire  as  India,  aod  among  a  people  so  sensitive  and 
irritable  as  its  inhabitants  ?  (11)  As  well  might  we  eipect  that.  In  ad- 
ministering ardent  spirits  to  the  aboriginal  inhabitant*  of  America,  no 
injurious  effects  would  follow  ;  or  that,  in  Illuminating  a  powder-mill,  we 
should  be  likely  to  do  so  with  impunity.  No  good  man  ha  sards  experiments 
of  this  nature;  and  do  wise  man  who  has  the  power  to  prevent  it,  will  permit 
them  to  be  tried. (15)  The  very  existence  of  the  Indian  Government  is 
founded  on  the  good  opinion  of  Us  subjects,  nor  could  it  long  survive  the  lost 
of  that  good  opinion. (16)  Let  me  not,  however,  be  misunderstood,  or  be 
supposed  desirous  of  impeding  the  progress  of  knowledge,  or  the  extension 
of  civil  i  ration.  I  am,  on  the  contrary,  an  earnest  friend  to  the  enlightening, 
educating,  and  christianizing  of  our  Indian  empire ;  and  they  will  do  me  no 
justice  wfau  suppose  me  either  the  advocate  of  ignorance  in  the  people, 


irresponsible  power  in  the  Government.  Let  the  Native  population  of  India 
be  taught  or  improved  in  every  rativnol  and  practical  way,  but  not  poisoned 
by  bad  politiri,{l7)  instructed  to  abhor  Ibeir  rulers,  and  rendered  miserahla 


by  beirur  tohf  they  are  a  degraded  and  ill-governed  race.  (19)  It  Is  Dot  to 
their  being  instructed  that  we  object,  but  to  their  being  deluded ;  not  to  their 
falling  into  good  bauds,  but  to  their  becoming  the  tools  of  factious  aod  des- 
perate men,  who  will  only  use  them  for  their  own  hase  purposes,  and  then 
leave  them  far  less  happy  than  the;  found  them. (19)  la  proof  of  the  remarks 
I  have  ventured  to  make  on  the  impracticability  of  a  free  press  in  India,  1 
would  refer  to  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Adam,  than  whom  no  one  was  telltr 
qualified  to  form  a  judgment  on  such  a  subject, 

[Here,  again,  Mr.  Poynder proceeded  to  quote  Mr.  Adam's  Manifesto,  with- 
dlnr,  as  before,  the  replies  to  it,  which  are  equally  public,  and  have  been 
no  doubt  read  by  him.  The  truth  is,  no  man  was  less  qualified  to  give  a  cor- 
rect opinion  on  this  very  subject  than  Mr.  Adam,  as  the  result  has  proved  ; 
and  his  best  friends  are  even  more  ashamed  of  thin  production  of  his  pen  than 
Mr.  Poynder  seems  to  be  aware,  or  he  would  never  disturb  the  ashes  of  ihe 
dead  with  that  which  will  never  be  mentioned  but  as  a  reproach  to  his  me* 
raory.  We  pass  over  all  the  old  and  borrowed  portions  of  the  speech,  to  come 
to  something  of  Mr.  Poynder's  own;  not  that  even  that  is  either  new  or 
original,  however  the.  speaker  may  Imagine  it  to  he  so.]  .    , 

,  I  am  aware,  Sir,  it  has  been  said  in  defence  of  Mr.  Buckingham — "  Ad- 
mitting that  he  was  mistaken  in  applying  to  India  the  principles  recognised 
with  safety  among  ourselves,  (20)  still  we  are  all  liable  to  err;"  but  I  con- 


(13)  What  omman  deems  hi  flam  matory,  another  consider*  perfectly  harmless. 

(14)  If  any  proof  of  the  speaker's  ignorance  of  India  and  it*  people  were 
needed,  this  Is  a  very  striking  one,  a*  air  but  himself  will  perceive. 

(15)  Then  the  best  friends  of  mankind  hive  been  neither  good  nor  wise. 

(16)  If  oar  Government  even  then  be  the  best  possible  Government,  how  could 
we  lose  that  good  opinion  by  merely  permitting  the  people  to  express  it  1 

(17)  Of  which,  of  course,  Mr.  Poynder  is  to  be  the  sole  judge. 

(18)  This  people  mnst  be  sensitive  Indeed,  if  merely  tilling  them  they  are 
unhappy  wilt  immediately  cause  them  to  be  really  so. 

-    (19  The  Addresses  from  the  English  and  Native  population  of  India  to  Lord 
Hastings,  after  the  press  had  been  free  for  fire  years,  all  mated  the  country  to  be 
more  flourishing  and  tranquil,  and  the  people  more  happy  at  Ihe  close  of  this 
experiment,  than  they  bad  ever  been  before  it! 
(20)  It  was  not  Mr.  Buckingham  who  applied  these  principles,  but  Lord 


to  the 


who  were  the  first  to  introduce  and  proclaim 
/  acted  on  what  they  proftntd ;  and  the  blame, 
should  be  given  to  the  BVfilar*  of  the  system,  and  not  the  follower*  of  it, 
And  whose  interests  doe*  every  man  In  India,  from  the  Governor- General 
- longest  writer,  or  every  Proprietor  of  India  stock,  from  the  Chairman  of 
10? Direr*—  '     ...,...,._.->....,., ..........  ... 


the  Court  o?  Directors  down  even  to  Mr.  Poynder  himself,  consider  but  kit  o 
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(31)    It  * 


might  be  impoverished*  Hia  object  iu  to  overthrow  the  esisting  Omob 
■scut,  ht  order  that  he  might  rise  out  of  it*  ruins.  (23)  It  U  impossible  then 
he  ob  plead  ignorance  of  the  danger  tu  which  he  ■•»  subjeoting  the  state 
■hurh  tolerated  his  coutuuanca,  for  he  rushed  on  in  defiance  of  all  salutary 
central,  and  in  contempt  of  all  friendly  admonition.  In  vain  did  the  Got 
runout  sf  India  plesu,  remoottrate,  «  threaten.  He  resolved  la  run  • 
mark,  with  all  law  and  anler  i  and,  to  advert  to  the  language  of  Burke,  he 
spared neither  rank  nor  agei  not  the  sanctuary  of  the  tomb  m  sacred  M> 
bios.  "  TVm  71tm.hu"  was  inscribed  on  bis  banner,  and  in.  pursuance  of 
tbii  exteneinatin*;  purpose,  we  find,  In  succession,  the  head  or  the  Govern* 
went,  the  Member*  of  Council,  the  Secretaries  of  State,  tbe  bishop,  tbe 
clergy,  the  Juries,  the  army,  the  Civil  Service,  all  becoming  in  their  turn  the 
object*  of  iireura  and  malevolence.  (24)  If  It  were  possible,  in  the  exercise 
•f  charity,  to  suppose  (hat  Mn  Buckingham  had  been  the  dupe  of  an  honest 
•nor,  however  we  might  regret  bis  absurdities,  we  should  know  bow  to  pity 
and  to  allow  for  them  i  hut  will  any  man,  who  follows  the  detail  1  have  given 
from  undoubted  authority,  (25)  contend  thai  bis  was  a  mere  Quixotic  war 
upon  windmills,  to  which  insanity  might  have  led,  and  not  see  that  it  was 
rather  the  result  of  cool  calculation,  and  deliberate  purpose,  from  which  he 
permitted  neither  tbe  threats  of  foes  nor  tbe  council  of  friends  to  divert  him. 
To  advert,  therefore,  to  a  well-known  maiim, "  scienti  et  volenti  nan  fit  iar 
:uriu,"  Mr.  Buckingham  contends,  in  bis  own  defence,  that  he  is  the  victim 
of  persecution,  and  seeks  to  excite  our  sympathy  at  if  his  misfurtuues  were 
wholly  unconnected  with  any  acts  of  his  own,  while  every  part  of  his  case 
provea  that  he  alone  was  to  blame.  (36)  The  title  of  one  of  St,  Cbrvseetnm* 
Jlomiliee  applies  with  peculiar  force  in  this  instance,  "  Nemo  lutditur  uiei  « 
■emet  Ipso.1'  If  ever  there  was  a  cue  in  which  the  strong  arm  of  Goran* 
meat  required  to  be  put  out,  It  was  this  (  but  if  ever  there  was  also  one,  hi 
which  that  arm 

iudttrt 

Shook,  but  delay 'd  to  strike,  though  oft  invoked," 
this  was  the  ease.    Never  was  greater  rime  allowed  lot  renemptten,  or  the 
Ijwfni/fflKir,  so  often  or  so  fruitlessly  afforded.     The  motion,  Indeed,  In- 
sists that  Mr.  Bach] ogham's  misfortunes  could  not  have  been  foremen)  hut 
this  assertion  ht  contradicted  by  the  whole  of  taw  unending  statement.    We 

at  the  cxneme  of  the  Natives?  Mr.  Buckingham,  However,  did  no  each  thing. 
H in  interests  and  those  of  the  Natives  were  not  opposite  hut  coincident,  aiaUAetr 
good  he  always  made  hi*  chief  care. 

'""'■  ■"'"    ■■■'-'- ■■■■-    '-  should  bi  t 

lerviceof  the  very  Govefwueut  declared  tobtSo'ei' 

. m  Natives  In  all  Bengal  who  read  tbe  English  psiiersj 

and  as  to  enriching,  no  man  contributed  a  shilling  to  Mr.  Uuckiiighnti)  t  gains 
.without  hit  own  free  will  and  consent.  How  many  men  besides  in  India  can  say 
so  much? 

(23)  This  I*  really  a  flight  higher  than  any  of  Mr.  Bnckhighatn,a  accusers  bare 
.ever  soared  before. 

(94)  The  best  answer  to  all  this  tirade  of  eiaggerated  and  mi  pardon  able  muv 
aiatement  Is,  that  during  a  period  of  five  years,  with  every  eye  upon  the  minutest 
parts  of  his  conduct,  Mr.  Buckingham  was  never  once  convicted  of  libel,  and 
never  paid  a  farthing  damages  to  any  living  being,  though  the  judges  and  Junes, 
Whom  he  la  alleged  to  have  Insulted  and  libelled,  weie  the  very  men  by  whom 
his  crimes  might  hare  been  punished  with  the  utmost  severity  it  any  really  had 
oeen  committed. 

(E5)  The  authority  has  not  only  been  doubled  bnt  disproved,  and  Mr.  Poynder 
hat  himself  heard  the  very  authority  he  calls  "  undoubted,  shown  u  be  un- 
worthy of  credit,  in  the  very  Court  In  which  he  was  then  speaking. 

(26)  Mr.  Poynder  knows  that  (he  destruction  of  Mr.  Buckingham'*  property, 
.itiiM  he  left  India,  could  not  be  occasioned  by  any  act  of  Us  own. 
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think  ft  ft  wis*  maxim,  tktmwiu  should- he  Buffered  Utlkl  advantage  of 
his  own  wrong,  anil  we  require  that  the  complainant  should  come  before  ui 
With  clean  bands.  (37)  As  it  U,  he  ha*  no  io<Mi  ita«t!i  injuria.  He  U  out 
of  Court.  Whan  Mr.  Buckingham,  therefore,  complain*  of  hi*  fate,  we  eta 
only  regard  it  M  the  inevitable  result  of  hii  deliberate  choice. 

The  plea  of  raerey  hu,  however,  been  urged  upon  our  attention,  and  no 
•ten  who  is  conscious  of  hi*  own  need  of  merer  cnu  be  quite  insensible  to 
each  a  claim.  (28)  It  wag,  however,  an  observation  of  Chief  Justice  Hale, 
who  wm  never  suspected  of  any  deficiency  in  that  particular!  •'  When  I  ant 


ie  cavalry."  fo  display  au  undistinguisbing  mercy  in  such  cases, 
■l  the  expense  and  to  the  exclusion  of  justice,  would  be  only  to  offer  a  pre- 
mium to  future  crime,  and  to  encourage  other  offenders  to  aims*  their  abili- 
ties to  the  injury  of  the  public.  To  award  compensation  iu  this  case,  would 
be  to  make  no  distinction  between  the  immutable  principles  of  right  and 
wrong,  since  you  can  do  no  more  than  reward  faithful  service  and  acknow- 
ledged merit.  The  precedent  would  be  pernicious  to  the  last  degree,  nor  do  I 
see,  if  this  grant  should  be  made,  upon  what  principle  you  can  afterward* 
refuse  to  send  out  Messrs.  Hunt  and  Cobbeit  in  the  next  fleet  to  India;  or  if 
they  should  happen  to  be  smuggled  out  under  false  colours,  among  other  con- 
traband goods,  how  you  can  with  any  consistency  refuse  to  vote  them  5000(. 
apiece  on  their  return,  notwithstanding  they  might  have  been  public  libellers, 
and  disturbers  of  ibe  common  rrpoa«.(2y)  Mr.  Kiunaird  tag,  indeed!  asked 
whether  the  Court  of  Director*  meant  to  inflict  all  the  injury  that  has  over- 
taken Mr.  Buckingham  ;  and  be  ha*  declared,  in  somewhat  of  that  triumph- 


!,  which  suppose*  itself  tn  have  put  an  unanswerable  question,  that  if 

. n  can  prove  that  the  Court  so  meant  to  visit  this  case,  be  will  abao- 

i  Mr.  Buckingham's  defence.     Assuredly,  in  the  sense  of  any  vindictive 


Meaning,  I  will  venture  to  answer  for  the  Court,  a*  I  would  for  every  one  of 
my  brother  Proprietors,  that  no  such  intentions  were  ever  harboured  for  a 
moment;  but  I  do  not  the  lass  affirm,  that  if  the  necessary  result  of  Mr. 
Buckingham's  misconduct  should  involve  him  even  in  the  moat  distressing 
consequences,  there  is  no  necessary  or  moral  obligation  imposed  upon  us  to 
step  between  him  and  hit  necessities  with  the  turn  of  500U(.,  not  only  because 
there  is  nothing  in  hi*  conduct  to  call  for  our  interference,  but  because  there 
it  every  thing  in  it  so  render  our  interposition  unjustifiable  and  improper. 
There  U  n*>  case  more  common  in  society  than  that  of  a  particular  punish- 
ment being  found  to  extend,  in  its  collateral  and  ultimate  consequence*, 
much  beyond  the  guilt  of  the  solitary  individual  on  whom  it  was  inflicted) 
nor  is  there  perhaps  a  single  instance  in  which  the  whole  family  of  an 
offender  are  not  necessarily  Involved,  more  or  let*,  in  the  punishment  in- 
tended for  himself)  in  all  which  case*  more  injury  must  unavoidably  be  sus- 
tained than  the  Judge  desires  or  the  law  designed  ;  but  in  no  one  of  which 
compensation  was  ever  dreamt  of  being  solicited  before,  because  the  protec- 
tion due  to  satiety,  and  it*  necessary  security,  would  forbid  all  attention  to 
the  demand.  (30) 

Much,  Sir,  has  been  said  of  the  talents  of  Mr.  Buckingham,  and  I  do  not 

(27)  Would  that  every  man'*  hand*  in  the  Conrt  of  Proprietor*  were  a*  clean 
as  those  of  Mr.  Buckingham  ! 

(38)  The  plea  of  mercy  was  not  urged.  There  was  no  crime  to  forgive,  and 
to  o*ftuce  for  which  meir-y  was  needed. 

(»)  Mr.  Bnckinrham  has  never  once  been  convicted  of  libel  against  any  man, 
though  he  has  obtained  four  distinct  verdicts  agaiust  those  who  bare  libelled  him, 
In  India  and  In  England. 

(30)  The  necessary  and  unavoidable  injuries  to  innocent  parties  were  not  asked 
to  he  redressed ;  bat  the  destruction  of  the  property  of  children ,  which  was  un. 
necessary  and  unavoidable,  i*  sought  to  be  repaired.  When  fdon*  are  trans- 
ported from  England,  their  property  is  not  hunted  out  by  Government  after  they 
are  gone  and  destroyed,    in  Mr.  Duck  Ingham's  case  this  icui  done,  and,  therc- 
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dispute  that  he  may  possess  a  certain  portion  of  extravaaated  talent,  but  I  an 
not  prepared  to  bow  down  before  the  idol  of  talent,  when  there  is  nothing 
better  to  recommend  it ;  ss  believing  that  there  is  not  a  more  dangerous  or 
destructive  thing  upon  earth  than  mere  talent,  without  the  check  and  con- 
trol of  some  higher  principle  ;  and  if  this  be  true  in  reference  to  England, 
where  there  is  so  much  on  all  aides  to  ivunteract  its  injurious  tendency,  how 
much  more  forcibly  must  the  remark  apply  to  India,  I  do  not  deny  to  Mr. 
Buckingham  the  facility  ascribed  by  Burnet  to  a  certain  individual  of  his 
time,  of  whom  he  says,  that  "  he  would  turn  things  very  dexterously  to  make 
them  look  well  or  ill  as  it  served  his  purpose  ;"  but  I  confess,  that  the  facility 
of  "  making  the  worse  appear  the  better  reason  "  has  no  charms  for  me,  nor 
do  1  conceive  that  mere  talent,  unballasted  by  wisdom  and  virtue,  (31)  will 
possess  any  attraction  for  this  Court.  Mr.  Hume  will,  I  hope,  excuse  my  en- 
tertaining no  admiration  for  his  London  University,  where  so  long  as  the 
pupils  contrive  to  lay  in  a  stock  of  learning  they  are  left  tu  pick  up  their  reli- 
gion at  they  can.  With  every  respect  for  those  sound  and  sober  acquire- 
ments which  make  men  useful  and  valuable  members  of  society,  1  feel  none 
fur  tbe  politics  of  revolutionists,  or  the  philosophy  of  infidels.  (32)  It  will  be- 
well  for  this  Court  to  consider  whether,  after  the  public  decisions  of  the  King 
in  Council,  and  uf  the  Board  of  Control,  they  can  for  a  moment  imagine 
that,  in  the  event  of  their  being  disposed  to  favour  the  present  application, 
there  would  be  the  remotest  chance  of  their  vole  being  followed  by  that  con- 
firmation of  the  grant,  which  must  of  necessity  take  place  on  the  part  of  the 
Beard  of  Control  to  give  it  any  effect :  a  consideration,  although  of  itself,  it 
perhaps  forms  no  insurmountable  obstacle  to  tbe  East  India  Proprietor! 

j._.f..„.  .t.„  .m .! 1  tu. i.i — .  i_  permitted  to *- 

o  collision  w 

higher  authorities,  and  embroiling  themselves  in  an  unnecessary  conflict. 
If  tbe  arguments,  Sir,  which  I  have  bad  the  bunour  to  adduce,  arc  thought 
to  possess  any  claim  to  attention,  it  would  follow  not  ouly  that  this  applica- 
tion should  never  have  been  made  stall,  but  that  there  is  no  little  effrontery  in 
its  having  been  pressed  upon  us  again  and  again  ;  first,  upon  the  high  ground  of 
right,  when  we  were  told  by  Mr.  Kiunairdthat  we  must  do  this  act  as  a  sub- 
stautial  measure  of  Justice ;  and,  secondly,  upon  the  more  mullest  ground  of 
feeling;  when  lowering  hji  top-sail  of  right,  he  hoisted  the  misen  of  charity, 
and  informed  us  that  we  ought  no  longer  to  refuse  ihe  claimant,  because  he 
now  appeared  ia  ftrvta  paujttrii.  It  is  true,  that  we  have  to-day  been  per- 
suaded to  a  surrender  upou  the  mined  plea  of  justice  and  equity,  but  I  ven- 
ture to  assert  fearlessly,  that  there  is  neither  justice  nor  equity  in  the  at- 
tempt; not  justice,  because  the  petitioner  takes  advantage  of  his  own  wrong, 
comes  Into  Court  without  a  character,  (33)  and  has  not  the  shadow  of  a  right ; 
not  equity,  because  we  are  the  guardians  uf  a  public  trust,  the  stewards  of  a 
public  purse  j  and  1  will  add,  up  to  a  certain  extent,  the  conservators  of  the 
public  morals ,'  We  have  beard,  indeed,  murh  from  the  Mover  and  Seconder 
of  the  opulence  or  the  Company,  and  how  little  it  would  cost  the  Proprietors 

fore,  be,  an  Innocent  man  In  the  eye  of  the  law,  is  treated  worse  than  a  con- 
victed malefactor!    And  Ibis,  in  Mr.  Poynder*s  estimation,  In  strict  justice! ! 

(3IJ  Which  is,  of  coarse,  the  sort  of  talent  possessed  by  Mr.  Poyudcr  in  his 
own  estimation,  and  unt  the  kind  possessed  by  Air.  Buckingham  in  tbe  opinion 
of  his  accuser. 

(33)  It  is  really  a  disgrace  to  the  Court  that  the  Chairman  should  have  suffered 
such  Mi  pro  rolled  and  wholly  unwarrantable  insinuations  as  these  to  proceed,bccsusc 
they  came  from  one  of  the  advocates  of  the  Dlreciors,  who  silently  arquiesccd  in 
tills  trampling  on  the  fallen.  Rut  for  considerations  not  now  to  be  explained,  and 
pledges  too  sacred  to  be  broken,  even  by  insinuations  like  these,  Mr.  Poyu- 
der'a  tongue  would  have  been  stopped  in  its  career  by  one  Indignant  hearer 
at  least.  But  the  general  disgust  felt  at  his  speech,  was  sufficiently  visible  to 
be  mortifying  no  doubt  even  to  himself. 

(33)  The  nMerer  of  this  assertion  Is  fur  more  destitute  of  one  to  make  it. 
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individually  to  raise  the  required  contribution  ;  my  objection,  however,  is  not 
bo  much  to  the  amount  that  is  proposed,  as  tu  the  principle  that  ii  involved, 
atone  it  ia  from  an  imperative  sense  or  duty  alone  that  I  ftel  compelled  to  op- 
pose ihe  grant  altogether,  under  a  conviction  thai  110  claim  whatever  has  been 
established,  in  a  case  where  every  exertion  has  been  used  to  persuade  the 

le  in  India  that  they  were  the  victims  of  a  standing  abuse  ;  that  the  army 

" 'j  officered,  Ihe  church  unworthily  governed,  the  civil  service 

lministered,endtbe  entire  system  of  Government  one  scene  of 
intrigue,  injustice,  nnd  oppression,  from  the  highest  member  of  the  slate  to 


ully  ndn 


the  meanest  agent  in  its  employ.  (34)     {Hear,  I ., 

Mr.  J.  Smith.— I  am  anxious  tu  state  the  reasons  which  lead  me  to  support 
the  motion  that  has  been  submitted  to  the  Court,  I  am  ready  to  bear  testi- 
mony to  the  eloquence  and  ability  of  the  hon.  Proprietor  who  has  just  sat 
down;  but  his  speech,  so  long  Bud  so  able,  has  not  changed  roy  view  of  the 
subject.  J t  appears  to  me,  quite  distinctly,  that  the  hon.  Proprietor  ha*  not 
taken  that  view  of  the  question  which  was  included  in  ami  intended  by  the 
motion.  It  was  not,  I  apprehend,  the  Intention  of  my  hon.  Friend  who  sub- 
mitted the  motion,  to  vindicate  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Buckingham  throughout 
the  long  course  of  transactions  to  which  the  hon.  Proprietor  baa  alluded.  (35) 
He  object  of  my  boo.  Friend  was,  1  conceive,  lo  show  that  tbe  punishment 
inflicted  on  Mr.  Buckingham  has  been  by  no  means  commensurate  with  his 
offence.  References  to  all  the  authorities  on  earth — tbe  Board  of  Control,  on 
the  decisions  of  this  Court  assembled  twelve  times  over,  never  can  convince 
me  that  it  is  lair  or  right  that  an  individual  should  receive  a  degree  of  punish- 
ment greatly  beyond  ihat  which  was  intended  to  be  inflicted  on  him.  (Htm.) 
Why  the  hon.  Proprietor  should  expect  us  to  be  so  exLremely  unforgiving  on 
the  present  occasion  1  cannot  understand.  I  can  recollect  instances,  in  for* 
mer  tunes,  of  individuals  who  had  most  grossly  and  shamefully  neglected 
their  duty,  committed  the  most  grievous  offences,  briug  scot  home  to  England, 
but  permitted  lo  carry  with  them  the  gains  of  their  perfidy  and  guilt,  instead 
of  being  reduced,  like  tbe  unfortunate  gentleman  whose  case  has  been  brought 
under  our  consideration,  to  hopeless  penury.  (Hear,  hear.)  With  respect  to 
*  variety  of  the  allegations  which  tbe  hon.  Proprietor  has,  with  considerable 
force  and  talent,  urged  against  Mr.  Buckingham,  tbey  are  liable  to  an  obser- 
vation which  must  place  the  hon.  Proprietor  in  a  situation  of  some  difficulty. 
It  appears,  that  notwithstanding  the  various  offences  which  the  bon.  Proorietof 
■ays  that  Mr.  Buckingham  committed,  the  Governor-General,  although 
highly  dissatisfied  with  bis  conduct,  did  nut  send  him  from  India.  {Hear.) 
Id  this.  Lord  Hastings  perhaps  acted  in  opposition  to  the  sentiments  of  other 
Members  of  Council ;  but,  be  that  as  it  may,  he  was  not  so  much  dissatisfied 
with  Mr.  Buckingham  as  to  send  him  from  India.  To  return  to  the  question 
immediately  before  the  Court,  1  am  inclined  to  support  ihe  motion,  both 
upon  the  gene  ml  principles  of  justice,  and  the  usage  of  the  Company.  Gen- 
tlemen will  permit  me  to  remind  them  that  libels  of  a  very  gross  character 
have  been  published  in  this  country  in  the  course  of  tbe  last  twenty  yean, 
libels  of  a  moit  dangerous  description,  and  which  the  Attorney- General  has 
felt  it  his  duty  to  prosecute  ;  but  what  was  the  course  of  proceeding  in  this 
country  ?  The  libeller  was  not  pursued  to  destruction.  On  tbe  contrary, 
I  appeal  to  the  knowledge  of  every  gentleman  present,  that  the  Judge,  in 
passing  sentence,   takes  into  consideration  the  amount  of  tbe  offender's  pro- 


(34}  There  Is  but  one  epithet  to  apply  to  all  this.  Mr.  Poynder  may  conceive 
it  If  he  chooses.  All  ntliei  men  will  know  how  to  apply  it;  and  thus  we  consign 
this  tinne  of  misrepresentation  to  the  contempt  It  so  justly  merits. 

(3i)  That  vindication  had  been  snccetsfnUy  made  on  three  former  occasions, 
and  wu  therefore  unnecessary  now.  The  bon.  Proprietor  was  perfectly  correct, 
however,  in  endeavouring  to  draw  the  Court  back  to  what  was  really  the  notion 
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apprehend  that  Mr.  Buckingham  wn*  exceedingly  tanas  ore**  in  hla  «. 

but,  after  all,  it  li  tinctured  by  some  shades  which,  if  fairly  and  candidly  *■ 
mined,  miglit  entitle  him  10  Indulgence.  At  all  events,  Uitjost  that  the  whole 
of  hie  property  should  be  confiscated  ?  I  very  much  wonder  m  the  pcoeeedsoa; 
by  which  this  mm  effected.  It  night  hare  happened  that  the  prupartj  in 
India  belonged  to  Mr.  Hutkiugbain's  wife,  or  IiU  children,  or  to  me,  or  ay 
bun.  Friend,  or  any  body  elie.  It  li  hardly  on  list  cot  wish  the  natora  of  jut- 
tice  to  adopt  any  proceeding!  which  mutt  bare  ibe  effect  of  destroying  property, 
without  ft ret  inquiring  to  whom  it  belonged.  (Hear.)  The  nor..  Proprietor 
■-"■  -,n  allusion,  not  quite  In  the  spirit  of         "  '     "  "  ...... 

ri"-*-'  -  -■-'■■  "■-  -     ■■■    '■ 

trary,  lie  1b  a  gentleman  of  fair  repoutieu ,  and  poetesses  ooniiderabk  talent 
and  acquirements.  1  certainly  have  my  anapkion  that  Mr.  Buckingham'* 
conduct  has  not  been  ao  bed  •*  is  represented,  and  that  those  acquainted  with 
Indian  history  might  remove  the  gloat  which  baa  been  thrown  over  U.  The 
conduct  of  Lord  Halting*,  I  think,  prove*  tali.  In  any  view  of  thn  question, 
the  de*(i-nction  of  Mr.  Buckingham's  property  and  mean*  i*  a  punishment 
uttertylacooimenaaratewith  hMoSence.  I  support  the  motion  for  the  reason 
s^rsu  by  the  boo.  Proprietor  who  spoke  lest,  namely,  that  Justice  u  eternal, 
and  became  1  think,  that  In  common  senae  and  faimea*,  it  it  wrong  to  nanisst 
trith  too  much  severity  with  a  severity  unheard  of,  and  to  whtch  I  defy 
any  man  to  produce  a  parallel.  Notwithitandinf  all  that  hai  been  aaldb*  the 
hon.  Proprietor;  notwithstanding  the  resolution*  of  the  Government  and  the 
Board  of  Control ;  I  feel  firmly  persuaded,  that  the  Proprietor*  of  Ihi*  Com- 
pany will,  on  thi*  occasion,  follow  tfaoee  sentiment*  nod  feelings  wn'  ' 
been  justly  said  belong  to  them  a*  a  *ort  of  property,  ami  snake  If 


hear,  hear.) 
Sir  t.  SbwbIl. — It,  appear*  to  me  that  no  fine  i 


(2ft. 


it,  (37)  and  tbry  exercised  the  power  which 

,     ,    „    way.    There  {■  nothing  extraordinary  in 

a.  (38)  IF  a  penon  who  goes  to  reside  in  India  under  a  license  from  the 
uuvemmeut,  by  his  conduct  forfeit*  hi*  right  to  remain,  the  Government 
does  right  in  tending  such  a  dangeren*  peraoa  out  of  the  conntry.(39)    I 

(36)  It  is  not  qntte  dear ;  on  the  contrary,  the  whole  matter  in  contention 
has  always  been,  that  the  whole  property  war  taken  from  him  by  despotic  act*. 

(37)  This  Is  untrue.  At  the  very  period  at  which  Mr.  Buckingham  quitted 
India,  In  the  beginning  of  1823,  the  whole  country  was  coafctseUU  more  tranquil 
than  it  had  been  for  year*  before,  or  than  it  h*#  been  ever  since;  and  not  n 
month  before  Mr.  Buckingham  embarked,  this  wn  admitted  in  address™  M 
Lord  Hasting*,  aent  trow  every  part  of  the  country,  bj  Native*  and  English, 
praising  hi*  measures,  (among  which  the  freedom  of  Ibe  pre**  was  one  of  the 


-principal,)  aa  baring  promoted  the  very  tranquillity  which  Sir  John  Scwc" 
assert*  to  bare  been  at  the  same  time  endangered. 

(3D)  Even  Ibis  is  extraordinary,  as  no  such  tblog  had  been  done  In  the  whole 
of  Lord  Haaf- — •-     '    '      .*...,-  ■      . 


of  Lord  Hastings'*  administration.  But  tkit  was  not  now  the  evil  complained 
of;  It  was  the  destruction  of  property  long  qflir  that  event,  for  which  compensa- 
tion was  demanded. 

(390  Here  are  two  false  assumptions  uttered  tn  one  breath :  1st  The  right  to 
remain  can  only  be  forfeited  by  transgressing  some  regulation  having  the  force 
of  law.  Now.  uo  such  regulation  was  transgressed;  for  the  warnings  snppnsea 
to  have  been  given  were  not  laws,  nor  were  even  the  rales  for  the  press,  (though 
these  were  riot  infringed,)  for  tlirae  were  not  made  lawa  nil  n/ler  Mr.  Br-1, — :k~  - 


was  banished  for  his  supposed  disregard  of  them.    ,.  .._.. _ 

linn/reran*  person  In  Lord  Hsntton'*  apiaioD,  k  beet  proved  by  the  fact  of  his 
■not  hehur  sent  away  daring  his  admin  istratmn^  and  that  Ire  was  not  the,  real 
cause,  of  the  very  stages-  supposed  to. exist,  even  in  Mr.  Adam's  ooiuiou,  is  also 
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«UiliA«NcMl(M4wb(,ft«H  all  tbatbeebeeu  saM  hAbCMit,«i4 
even  what  Mr.  Buckingham,  has  himself  written,  that  his  object  was  to 
win  India  ;  (4fl)  and  in  o "  '       " 


.  _._  i(.(41)    Tl»  consequence  *__,  _    _. ._.  

i  of  fire  yean  he  raised  the  sale  of  the  paper  to  such  mi  eitent,  dot  It 

produced  an  ineomr  -*  °"nn'    -  ""»     "•  -    -JJ--  •'  -  - *  —  ■*■ 

great  circulation  o 

«Biitt,irit*     ' 


wmeofMWH.  •  pir.{M  It  ii  evident  thai  ■  paper  of  mm* 
n  might,  if  it  were  good,  be  productive  of  great  advantage  | 
e  bad,  it  meat  produce  the  meat  mischievous  etfeeli.    If  the 


the  printed  papers,  great  mmi  is  laid  on  the  circumstance  -of  the  injury 
Mated  to  be  sustained  by  the  hundred  innocent  co-proprietors  of  Mr, 
Savkinghan's  paper.  I  beg  leave  to  call  the  (tkotkn  of  the  Coartto  what 
1  eooeaita  to  be  the  reason  why  these  hundred  persons  were  taken  into  eo- 
■ronrietonhip.  It  oonkt  not  be  because  Mr.  Buckingham  wu  unable  tn 
manage  the  pecuniary  again  of  the  paper ;  that  fact  w  odd  hare  bean  ineon* 
sfetoM  with  the  great  sale  of  the  paper,  which  had  ooablcd  hlna  to  pay  osTtbe 
debts  which  he  owed  whoa  he  went  to  India,  and  act  up  a  printing  establish. 
awetM  which  cut  9t,C*N.  It  could  not,  therefore,  be  that  Mr.  thiefctnghato 
wwatalcaiferneeuniarynMaai  tocooducthit  paper.  I  take  it  for  granted, 
alao,  that  Mr.  Buckingham  bad  had  too  macs  experience  of  the  world  to 
■take  *  sacrifice  of  361.  par  cent  on  his  capital,  merely  in  order  to  have 
honourable  names  associated  with  bit  own. (44)    The  very  etrcatosluMce  of 

reamed  the  danger.  Bat  he  was  no  sooner  rone,  than  Atoll  grew  worse;  and 
the  GoTcmicont  then  discovered  that  the  evil  was  in  the  system,  (wbfob  wan 
thctr  own,}  and  not  In  the  Individual ;  to  that  they  were  obliged  to  pat  effthe 
pwws,  and  not  merely  Mr.  Beckiiirharn'n,  nnder  a  ueeeae  lo  restrain  thorn. 

(40)  That  object  m  already  attained,  M  the  popularity  of  the  ftsamal  m  at 
in  height  before  Lord  Hastiass  resigned  hie  adwiinist  ration. 

(41)  fhe  '  John  Bull,' whicli  was  so  mnch  less  scnjpulous  as  to  be  eenrietad 
of  libels,  charactoriacd  by  the  Judge  at  "  too  atrocious  to  he  thought  of  without 
horror,"  had  not  half  so  many  readers;  while  the  •  Journal"  was  nerer  oace 
Convicted  of  any  Ubel  under  Mr.  Buckingham'    — 

""  '  '   ■■-■     wif.atli 


ef  talent  aad  education,  member*  of  the  rery  Government  whose  acta  were  ooto- 
mented  en,  tuck  successful  sale  most  be  considered  honourable  to  the  character 


(43)  This  argument  applies  to  all  human  good,  to  the  air  we  breathe,  to  ratt- 
glee,  in  abort,  to  every  thing  easeatial  to  mae.  It  libeegtag  the  whole  question 
to  say,  that,  i*or*-W,  it  dlds^eatarerilby  imeiteaslTecirculartea.  The  utretf- 
-raw*  of  the  *  Joarnal'  reply,  that,  eewgi"'  '     "       " 


.. e  by  this  association,  but  to 

■give  a  greater  degree  of  worai  laUirest  arid  Influence  to  his  paper,  by  tbe  anion 
of  worthy  and  honourable  men,  most  of  where  (eh  aad  thought  like  himself.    If 

«tr  John  SeweUthteks  that  mouey-gettlng  la  the  staff  object  of  those  who  write 
or  (peak  on  public  affairs,  whether  in  India  or  here,  (and,  judging  from  the 
ahsard  thiega  which  he  ventures  to  ntter,  one  should  thiah  that  nothing  but  gain, 
In  some  shape,  could  Induce  him  so  to  risk  hit  reputation,)  he  may  well  waadar 

at  a  peraea  sacrificing  36  per  cent,  merely  for  an  heneorablc  name  or  two.  Bat 
he  Is  himself  but  a  poor  "  man  of  the  world,"  after  all,  not  to  see  that  even 

•Mar*  3*  per  cent,  would  have  been  ao  Inducement  with  a  nsere  money-getter ; 

.for,  an  the  result  baa  proved,  it  was  a  losing  concern,  the  parties  having  beau 
paid  only  18  per  cent-  of  their  adnecex,  la  two  quarterly  payments  of  9  per  teat 
each,  and  then  toeing;  principal  aadUtecueteflhe  whole  for  evert    This  I?  the 

■  blessing  ef  lirisn  under  a  despotism.    The  ban  Iters  at  Hyderabad  are  accused  ef 
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Mr.  Buckingham  tawing  a  hundred  co-proprietors,  matt,  la  my  opinion, 
have  been  an  additional  came  of  alarm  to  the  Government.  (-15)  It  is  ad- 
mitted that  Mr.  Buckingham  grossly  misconducted  Lionel/  in  India  ;(46) 
bis  friend!  now  lay  that  they  cannot  defend  hie  conduct.  (47)  He  has  been 
tried  in  this  Court  and  inber  places,  and  the  verdict  baa  always  been  against 
him.(*8)  His,  therefore,  is  a  lost  cause  ;  but  now  his  friends  modestly  come 
forward)  and  say  :  "  We  wUb  you  to  do  something  for  him."  Now,  with 
respect  to  the  co -proprietor!,  my  opinion  is.  that  they  were  taken  in  by  Mr, 
Buckingham,  In  order  that  he  might  receive  their  support  in  hit  struggle 

■  ■   ■•     -  ■■     -•■•■•-     "'-  ' >~ :-J-"1-  ' — ■  Hastings  did 

wen  worked 

a  bis  secret 

.     .  it  firmness,  of  mind 

r ..._,  ....       I,  tbey  are,  in  general,  liable  to  be  influenced,  and  to  have 

their  conduct  swayed  by  those  about  them.  It  is  material  to  observe,  in  con- 
nexion with  this  part  of  the  question,  that  it  is  stated  in  the  printed  papers 
circulated  by  Mr.  Buckingham,  ibat  among  hit  co-partners  were  persona 
high  iu  office,  and  of  great  commercial  rank.  I  think  it  is  highly  probable 
that  the  noble  Lord  at  the  head  of  affairs  did  not  send  Mr.  Buckingham  from 
India,  on  account  of  the  influence  of  the  persons  associated  with  him,  and 
who  were  so  associated  In  order  to  support  him  iu  the  attacks  which  be  was 
making  on  Ibe  Government. (50)  If  Mr.  Buckingham  bad  merely  wanted  a 
inner,  is  it  to  be  supposed  that,  when  the  pruperty  oaa  so  nourishing, 
ieldiug  36  per  cent.,]  he  could  have  found  any  difficulty  in  getting  an  indi- 


(ytatf 


ij  be  cut  off  from  him  entirely !  By  what  right  of  law  or  Justice  can  (be  pro- 
perly of  honourable  and  Intellectual  professions  be  thus  destroyed,  when  that 
vested  in  the  most  abandoned  and  profligate  employments,  houses  of  gambling 
and  ill  fame,  is  respected  and  protected  by  the  laws .'  Sir  Johu  Sewell  is  a  Judge, 
and  ought  to  be  able  to  ar '■- 

-  (45)  If  thene  had  been 

all  English  gentlemen,  anu  memoers  or  mc  ruui 
hardly  assist  in  promoting  their  own  overthrow. 

(46)  No  person  has  ever  "  admitted"  any  such  thing.  If  Mr.  Buckingham 
had  ever  even  ilighlly  misconducted  himself,  the  laws  there  would  bare  punished 
him;  tint  never  having  been  mice ranmcltd of  aujeventhe  slightest  misconduct, 
it  Is  really  too  much  to  assume,  without  a  shadow  of  proof,  tlutt  groan  miscon- 
duct happened,  and  has  been  since  admitted.  Neither  of  these  assumptions  are 
founded  on  a  mile  of  evidence. 

'  (47)  His  friends  say  no  such  thing ;  they  are  as  ready  u  ever  to  defend  it,  if 
that  were  necessary!  but  It  was  not  now  the  Question  in  dispute. 

(48)  His  untrue;  whenever  he  has  been  IrM,  the  verdict  has  been  in  his  favour. 
To  compare  discussions  in  the  East  India  House,  where  any  man  may  say  any 
thing,  however  Atrocious,  without  being  called  on  for  proofs,  with  a  "  trial, 
where  no  assertions  ai  c  admitted  but  those  supported  by  undeniable  evidence, 
is  a  gross  perversion  of  terms,  unless  Sir  John  Sewell,  who  makes  the  compari- 
son, is  too  ignorant  to  see  the  difference. 

'  (49)  Mr.  Buckiughain  was  not  engaged  In  a  continual  struggle  with  the  Go- 
vernment ;  he  as  often  gave  it  pmi.ii;  as  blame.  His  struggle  was  with  corrupt 
underlings  and  confederated  secretaries,  who  combined  their  panes  and  their 


influence  to  prevent  these  abuses  being  exposed;  but  tbey  were  defeated  by 
reason,  defeated  bv  law,  and  not  being  able  to  stand  up  against  the  moral  power 
of  the  press,  were  Induced  to  crush  it  by  brute  force. 


(50J  This  assumption  is  also  incorrect.  Lord  Hastings,  in  a  letter  written 
under  his  own  hand,  and  addressed  to  Mr.  Kimiaird,  since  his  return  to  England, 
acows  that  lie  was  frequently  importuned  by  those  subordinate  members  of  hi* 
Government,  to  send  Mr.  Buckingham  nut  of  the  country,  but  that  he  as  con- 
stantly refused  todoso,  being  of  opinion  that  he  had  done  nothing  to  warrant  so 
oppressive  an  act,  as  utter  ruin  of  a  man's  prospects  for  mere  freedom  of  opinion, 
would,  1st  Hli  estimation,  hare  been. 
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vidua!  to  take  to  much  of  the  concern  a*  he  wished  to  dispose  of  ?  (51)  Ii  it 
likely  that  a  gentleman,  who  could  dispose  of  a  share  of  his  property  to  one 
or  two  persons,  should  laddie  himself  with  the  inconvenience  of  a  hundred 
co-partners,  all  liable  to  interfere  with  and  perplex  the  management  of  the 
concern,  (52)  nnleis  he  had  tome  purpose  to  serve  by  it?  I  am  of  opinion 
that  Mr.  Buckingham  set  up  his  paper  with  a  determination  to  enrich  himself 
by  it,  and  cared  for  no  political  consequences,  provided  he  effected  that 
object.  It  U  impossible  to  read  the  hearts  of  men,  and  to  ascertain  their 
motives,— we  mint  judge  of  them  only  by  their  acta.  (1.3)  We  find  Mr. 
Buckingham  setting  up  a  newspaper,  and  conducting  It  in  a  manner  which 
was  highly  dangeruu*  to  Government.  (54)  Far  from  taking  warning  from 
the  repeated  admonitions  of  Government,  he  continued  in  the  same  course, 
and  associated  with  him  person*  of  great  influence,  in  order  that  he  might 
the  better  enact  h Is  object,  regardless  of  what  the  consequence*  might  be.  (55) 
It  being  found  incontinent  with  the  safety  of  the  Government  that  Mr.  Buck- 
ingham should  remain  in  India,  Government  exercised  their  power  (now 
S roved  by  all  parties)  (56)  of  sending  him  away.  It  wa*  loon  asccr- 
icd,  however,  that  it  was  of  little  use  to  have  seat  Mr.  Buckingham  from 
India,  (37)  became,  he  continuing-  a  proprietor  of  the  paper,  the  journal  wa* 
conducted  according  to  hi*  likings,  either  in  pursuance  of  general  Instruc- 
tions left  behind  him,  (Set}  or  in  consequence  of  communication*  lent,  from 
time  to  time,  from  this  country,  (sy)    It  wa*  a  necessary  consequence  to 


(51)  It  1*  clear,  that  if  inch  an  individual  had  been  found,  he  would  have  made 
a  bad  bargain,  and  been  a  fellow- sharer  ouly  in  the  ruin  which  followed. 

(52)  It  was  an  express  stipulation  of  the  Iked  of  Partnership,  that  the  exclu- 
sive management  of  the  paper  should  remain  with  Mr.  Buckingham. 

(Ml  The  acts,  then,  were  these  .  that  Mr.  Buckingham  was  never  once  con- 
victed Of  a  bad  one  ;  and  that  the  only  way  in  which  he  coidtt  enrich  himself, 
wa*  by  writing  in  such  a  manner  as  to  deserve  the  respect  and  support  of  hi* 
talented  and  well-educated  fellow-countrymen,  who  were  the  only  reader*  of  his 

(54)  Aa  often  as  this  is  asserted,  we  shall  say  It  Is  nntrue,  and  stated,  con- 
tra™ to  knowledge,  for  the  base  purpose  of  exciting  prejudice  against  the  indivi- 
dual. It  was  nor  dangerous,  it  produced  no  evil,  except  the  undeserved  ruin  of 
lot  too-confiding  conductor :  and  no  man  can  have  read  the  event*  of  the  time* 
without  knowing  that  it  did  much  good. 

(55)  If  the  acts  warned  against  were  virtuous  acts,  it  was  a  merit  to  disregard 
■ach  warnings,  and  to  let  no  fear  of  consequences  deter  hliu  from  the  per- 
formance of  them.  A  highwayman  warns  his  victim  against  speaking  at  the 
peril  of  his  life;  but  is  be  who  braves  this  threat,  and  still  speaks  out.  or  be  who 
cringe*  and  escapes,  the  braver  or  better  man  ?  No  man  of  free  and  elevated  soul 
would  even  icll  himself  to  willing  and  acknowledged  slavery ;  it  is  enough  for 
abject  and  degraded  minds  to  consent  to  this. 

(56)  The  remaining  was  ntt  Inconsistent  with  the  safety  of  the  country,  nor 
the  act  of  removal  approved  by  aft  parties.  It  it  condemned  by  all,  except  the 
sycophants  of  power  and  open  admirers  of  despotism,  and  has  nicer  been  ad- 
mitted to  be  right  by  any  others. 

(571  Then  Jta  could  not  of  himself,  have  formed  the  evil ;  for  if  he  had,  his  rt 
ntovaf  would  have  been  all  that  was  needed  to  put  a  stop  to  it. 


(59)  Sir  John  Sewell's  ignorance  of  the  facts  of  this  easels  even  more  gross 
than  that  of  Mr.  Poynder,  {and  this  Is  saying  a  great  deal.)  It  shows,  however, 
his  utter  disregard  of  whether  he  Is  speaking  truly  or  not,  to  talk  thus  at  ran- 
dom without  even  making  inquiries.  He  ought  to  have  known  that  Mr.  Bucking- 
ham was  sent  from  India  in  February  1823,  arrived  In  England  in  July  following, 
and  that  the  paper  was  put  down  early  in  October  of  the  same  year,  before  it  was 

Cible  for  any  communication  of  any  kind  to  have  reached  from  Mr.  Bucking- 
,  from  England  to  India  I  Betides  which, even  had  It  been  otherwise,  nothing 
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their  former  act,  that  Government  should  take  care  that  tka  ntwapapM 
ibould  not  be  conducted  under  Mr.  Buckingham's  influence,  and  tfeey, 
therefore,  refused  to  license  its  publication  to  lung  a*  he  hi  connected  witb 
it.  (601  GunrameDt  inflicted  no  fine  tra  Mr.  Buckingham,  nor  did  they  take 
■nay  hi)  types;  (61)  they  only  refuted  tu  license  ■  paper  which  wu  con* 
Ducted  Id  b  manner  inconsistent  with  the  eafety  of  the  ctate.  (63)  Mr. 
Buckingham  lays,  that  in  consequence  of  this  measure  of  the  Government 
be  lost  every  thine  ;  that  types  which  cost  30,000(.  sold  far  3,000f. ;  and  it 
[a  insinuated  in  Mr.  Buckingham's  printed  papers  that  Government  com- 
pelled h'u  agent  to  sell  tbe  types  to  Dr.  Mustou.  This  is  not  the  fact.  The 
type*  aiight  have  been  told  to  any  person  who  waa  desirous  of  purchasing; 
them,  (fit)  It  appears  that  Mr.  Buckingham's  ageots  continued  to  maintain 
the  establishment  in  the  belief  that  Government  would  allow  them  to  carry 
•D  the  paper  in  the  way  they  wished,  (64)  io  consequence  of  which  en  expense 
was  incurred,  which  not  only  swallowed  up  all  Mr.  Buckingham's  property, 
but  reft  him  50001.  la  debt.  Mr.  Buckingham  has  Dot  published  tba  wbulaof 
the  correspondence  which  took  place  on  the  subject  of  the  licensing  hi* 
....    .,.  -J-*-1tneha*pir'L"  ""    ■      ■■  ■  ■  '" 

which  his  friends  make.    It  is  said,  that  it  was  the  fault  of  the  G 

that  the  establishment  wa*  maintained  at  Calcutta,  because  they  (the  Ga- 
il) would  not  make  up  their  minds  a*  to  the  granting  or  refusing  of 


paper.    I  take  it  for  granted  that  he  has  published  only  an  much  as  will  m 
bis  cause  |  (65)  but  what  be  ha*  given  us  does  not  bear  nut  tbe  statement* 


the  license.  Now,  it  is  q  uite  clear  from  tbe  portion  of  the  correspondence 
which  Mr.  Buckingham  bai  published,  that  at  the  date  oftfae  10th  of  February 
the  Government  had  determined  that  tbe  paper  should  not  be  carried  nn,(  66) 

that  be  might  write  In  England  could  be  printed  in  India  unless  at  tbe  peril  of 
the  Editor  there;  whereas  what  he  now  writes  and  prints  for  himself  in  thia 
country,  will  go  oat  and  spread  itself  over  the  whole  of  Hindoosian,  this  exhibi- 
tion of  Sir  John  Sewell  unions;  the  rest,  for  the  benefit  of  his  reputation  to  tue- 
cecdingBCDeratioiu. 

(GO)  This  drivelling  can  surely  impose  on  no  one. 

(61;  No,  they  only  refused  to  let  them  be  used  by  any  but  one  favoured  man, 
who  therefore  obtained  them  almost  for  nothing,  as  they  were  of  no  value 
whatever  to  any  one  else. 

(63)  Again,  we  say  this  Is  untrue.  The  safety  of  the  state  was  never  for  a 
moment  endangered ;  nor  could  any  cue  but  an  idiot  or  a  madman  really  think 
so-    All  evidence  and  experience  belies  the  conclusion. 

(631  Rut  no  one  else  would  purchase  them,  because  no  one  else  would  be 
permitted  to  ase  them  for  the  only  purpose  for  which,  a*  a  whole,  they  were  of 

(64)  This  is  not  true.  The  agents  were  not  permitted  to  do  any  thing  as  they 
wished.  It  was  to  be  conducted  uudei  a  sen-am  of  Government  as  editor — anil 
therefore  as  the  Government  wished ;  and  it  was  after  thia  was  assented  to,  that 
the  lirense  was  delayed, 

(Ha)  Neilherhat.SirJoliiiSeweUmfsiwd'i/toallthe  correspoodeuce.  When- 
ever men  produce  averments,  it  Is  ouly  those  that  are  held  to  be  elucidating  of 
the  question  at  Issue.  Nothing  unfavourable  has  beeu  withheld,  nor  any  thing 
unnecessary  given  ;  but  all  sufficient  is  preserved  on  record  to  convict  the  Indian 
Government  of  the  grossest  injustice. 

(66)  Sir  John  Sewell  must  suppose  that  all  he  says  will  be  taken  for  granted  ; 
■ud  without  these  corrective  notes,  perhaps,  many  readers  miftii  suppose  that  he 

a  matter  of  date,  toeaafiy  detected  by  those 

.._....  K  really  true.     But  bad  and  Cunning  men 

often  count  ou  this  Indolence  of  men  to  examine  for  themselies,  to  say  any  thing 
that  will  serve  their  purpose  i  and  the  readers  of  the  '  Asiatic  Journal,'  where 
no  surh  errors  arcciirrei'ted,  will  no  doubt  suppose  a!!  that  he  savs  in  capable  of 
proof.  It  ia  right,  however,  that  the  readers  of  the  '  Oriental  Herald  '  should  kuovr 
better.  Outaru'me  to  the  printed  correspondence  adverted  to  (which  will  be  found 
at  p.  179.  of  vol.Vll.  of  thisWork]  the  reader  will  see  that  the  letter  of  the  Secretary 
of  Government  to  Dr.  Muston,  dated  Kebruarv  1  Otb,  and  cited  as  an  authority  for 
the  awertlon  that  Government  had  determined  the  paper  should  not  go  on,  asserts 
the  direct  contrary,  ami  tells  Dr.  Muston,  that  if  he  can  get  the  property  trail*- 
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r»  of  the  establishment,  1  cay  it  IU  the  fault  uf  his  agtnts, 

Messrs,  Alexander  and  Co.,  whose  duly  it  wax,  when  they  taw  there  was  hq 
pnutibility  of  obtain  tog  a  license,  to  bare  got  rid  of  the  concern  immediately. 
Under  these  circumstances,  it  appears  to  rae,  that  Mr.  Buckingham  hu  causa 
to  CQTDplaiu  of  bit  agents  and  out  of  the  Government,  and  ibat  he  ought  out 
to  call  upon  us,  but  upon  them,  to  repay  bjs  losses.  There  it  but  one  point 
note  10  which  1  wilh  to  advert.  It  hat  been  suggested  that  Mr.  Buckingham 
i*  »t  present  in  estrerae  distress,  and  1  remember  it  waa  said  on  a  furmer  oc- 
casion, that,  perhaps,  before  another  Court  waa  held,  be  would  be  placed 
within  llu  wall*  of  a  prison,  I  congratulate  himon  not  being  there:  {67}  but 
it  ia  proper  that  we  understand  the  fact  as  to  his  being  in  a  atata  of  poverty. 
I  happen  to  ha  informed  about  Mr.  Buckingham,  Ibat  that  gentleman  appear* 
to  live  estremely  well{  and  ia,  I  understand,  the  proprietor  of  certain  shares, 
nttt  of  such  companies  as  have  lately  been  brought  under  the  consideration 
of  the  Lord  Mayor,  but  of  a  company  so  respectable,  that  tliey  would  fetch 
fmai  twelve  to  fifteen  hundred  pounds.  (69)  So  far,  therefore,  at  appear/mat 
go,  Mr.  Buckingham  see  ins  to  be  a  man  in  estreoiely  easy  circumstances.  (69) 
The  case  fairly  stated  appears  to  be  this,  that  because  Mr.  Buckingham's 
agent*  did  nut  manage  bis  affairs  to  the  best  advantage,  he  comet  before  us, 
Mid  tays,  "  You  mutt  pay  my  loss — because  I  was  prevented  from  doing 
mischief,  you  must  pay  my  loss."  It  is  not  in  the  course  of  ordinary  transac- 
tions that  a  man  who  has  been  prevented  from  doing  mischief,  (70)  should 
come,  to  the  persons  whom  he  attempted  to  injure,  and  ask  ihem  U>  pay  the 

ferred  to  himself  as  hie  own,  andean  state*'  that  the  interest  of  Mr.  Buckingham 
■altiientirelraminermanently  atau  end,"  no  objection  would  be  made  I  On 
the  12th,  only  two  days  afterwards,  the  license  was  actually  grunted,  ami  the 

Cper  renewed  as  Dr.  Mutton's  property  iu  copyright  and  materials,  all,  it  alight 
truly  said,  plundered  from  its  original  proprietors,  and  given  to  one  who  had 
nota  shadow  ofa  right  to  its  property.  If  Sir  John  SewelL's  regard  for  truth 
and  respect  for  jnstice  ia  no  better  than  this,  be  was.  indeed,  worthy  to  be  a 
President  of  the  Bridge-street  Association,  and  may  well  be  proud  of  the  recol- 

(67)  A  fate  from  which  the  timely  assistance  of  private  friends  alone  saved 

(63)  Mi.  Buckingham  has  no  shares  in  any  company  whatever  that  are  worth  from 
twelve  t*  fifteen  pence,  fie  never  held  any,  uor  ever  paid  or  received  a  shilling  in 
connection  with  any  company  whatever;  no  that  SirJohn  SeweU'l  information  on 
this  subject  is  iutt  as  unhappy  for  his  own  character  for  accuracy  as  all  the  rest.  Mr. 
Backing  ham  has  nominal  property  In  ■  public  journal,  all  his  shares  of  which  are, 
however,  mortgaged,  and  without  much  nopeof  speedy  redemption.    But  he  has 

Sren  to  those  who  have  espoused  hie  cause  ample  proofs  of  bis  condition,  and 
vited  even  those  who  oppose  it  to  come  and  judge  for  themselves,  instead  of 
taking  up  rumours  at  second  hand.  He  elates  these  detaila,  not  from  any  desire 
to  intrude  more  of  hit  unhappy  history  than  it  necessary  ou  the  world,  but  to 
put  down  false  and  calumnious  imputations  of  permitting  others  to  say  for  him 
what  be  dared  not  say  for  himself. 

(ft)}  Aud  uo  doubt,  if  any  bankrupt  In  London,  the  Goldsmiths— Poles— 
WiHiamscs,  or  any  others,  who  were  lately  reduced  from  affluence  to  an  inability 
to  pay  more  than  half  their  debts,  were  to  be  tttn  by  such  unthinking  men  as 
Sir  John  Sewell,  they  would  be  thought  to  all  apptarancf  in  easy  circumstances. 
Men  do  not  put  on  rags  and  wear  outward  signs  of  squalid  wretchedness,  merely 
to  preserve  appearances ;  nor  would  there  be  any  visible  difference  between  a  man 
of  fortune  on  the  day  he  received  luO.ftOW.  as  a  legacy,  and  the  day  on  which  he 
might  lose  the  same  amount  beyond  his  all.  Complaint  is  frequently  made 
against  the  Editor  of  this  Journal  of  indulging  iu  personalities  ;  but  what  can 
exceed  the  impertinence  at  well  as  injustice  of  such  personality  at  this  ?  Be- 
sides which,  the  question  was  chiefly  as  to  the  amount  of  real  loss,  and  real  em- 
harraiti Dents,  with  which  theae  pretended  appearances  could  have  nothing  to  do. 
.  (70)  ibis  is  again  begging  the  whole  uuentiou.  The  opposite  party  called  it 
being  prevented Trow,  doing  "  good." 
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expenses  which  he  has  been  pnt  to.  (71]  -  wilt  oppose  the  motion,  because  ' 
I  think  it  would  be  wetting  the  properly  of  my  Cu- proprietors  to  fin  the 
earn  demanded  to  Mr.  Buckingham  as  a  remuneration  for  losses  occasioned 
by  his  own  misconduct,  and  the  bed  management  of  his  agents.  [Hear.) 

Mr.  Gahagan.— The  boo.  Proprietor  opposite  (Mr.  Poynderj  concluded  a 
Jong  and  tedious  tpeech  by  recapitulating  all  the  arguments  he  could  find 
against  the  propriety  of  establishing  a  free  press  in  India.  Whether  he  was 
privileged  to  pursue  that  course,  1  will  not  determine ;  but  at  all  events  he 
might  have  Selected  a  fitter  opportunity  for  doing  to,  Mr.  Buckingham's 
misfortunes  being  the  only  question  before  us.  The  hon.  Proprietor  adverted 
to  what  he  was  pleased  to  call  the  lawyer-like  and  technical  address  which 
had  been  employed  in  drawing  up  the  motion,  in  order  to  prevent  gentlemen 
from  entering  into  the  merits  of  Mr,  Buckingham's  case.  Whether  or  not 
the  motion  displayed  the  signs  of  lawyer-lite  and  technical  address,  I  do 
not  care,  but  I  have  no  hesitation  in  avowing,  that  great  care  has  been  taken 
in  the  wording  of  it  to  avoid  riving  occasion  for  entering  upon  tbe  question 
of  the  merits  of  Mr.  Buckingham's  conduct.  The  hon.  Proprietor  has,  in  my 
opinion,  totally  mistaken  tbe  object  of  the  motion.  He  say*,  that  when  we 
are  called  upon  to  vote  a  sum  of  money  to  an  individual,  it  is  competent  to  u* 
to  examine  whether  he  deserve!  it.  Certainly;  but  that  is  not  tbe  question 
before  us.  We  are  not  going  to  vote  money  to  Mr.  Buckingham  *■  a  remo- 
neration  or  reward  for  past  services.  If  that  were  the  case,  it  would  be  fair 
enough  to  discuss  whether  he  had  deserved  any  such  favour.  I  recollect 
that  wbeu  it  was  proposed  to  vote  a  sum  of  money  as  a  remuneration  for  past 
services,  to  an  hon.  Gentleman  wbo  is  now  a  candidate  for  a  teat  in  the 
Direction,  (Major  Carnac,)  In  which  I  hope  he  will  succeed,  I  stood  up  in  mis 
Court  and  opposed  the  proceeding  wilh  all  my  energy.  I  was,  however;  ad- 
vised to  read  the  papers  ;  and,  having  done  so,  1  never  in  my  life  saw  a  case  in 
which  remuneration  wan  so  well  merited.  (Hear,  hear.)  Mr.  Buckingham's 
case,  however,  is  not  one  of  remuneration  for  services.  We  are  not  to  examine 
whether  we  have  received  at/aid  pro  <pis.  It  may  be  admitted,  for  the  sake 
of  the  argument  only,  that  Mr.  Buckingham,  hy  his  delinquencies,  brought 
himself  within  the  pains  and  penalties  of  the  law,  which  were  deservedly 
inflicted  on  him  by  his  removal  from  India  ;  and,  had  the  case  stopped 
there,  there  would  have  been  no  giuuud  for  the  interference  of  this  Court; 
but  the  question  for  our  consideration  is,  whether,  subsequently  to  the  pains 
and  penalties  of  the  law  having  been  carried  into  effect,  by  Mr-  Bucking* 
ham's  deportation  from  India,  the  Government  having,  by  its  act*,  uninten- 
tionally reduced  him  to  poverty,  we  are  not  bound  to  make  him  some  repara- 
tion for  his  misfortune.  (Hear.)  That  the  ruin  which  baa  fallen  upon  Mr. 
Buckingham  was  not  intended  by  the  Government,  is,  1  thinlt,  apparent  from 
tbe  following  extract  from  Dr.  Muston's  letter  to  Mr.  Bayley  I  "  I  heard  from 
Mr.  Harrington  it  was  yunr  opinion  that  Do  license  would  be  granted  to  ate 
unless  1  became  proprietor  of  the  concern,  or  an  actual  transfer  of  the  pro- 
perty was  made  from  the  present  proprietors  to  others  who  should  apply  with 
me  and  the  printer  Jointly,  for  a  license  to  publish  a  newspaper.  If  this  be 
the  case,  I  have  misunderstood  Lord  Amherst,  who  Appeared  to  me  to  require 
only  the  exclusion  of  Mr,  Buckingham  from  all  and  every  power  of  Interfer- 

(71)  The  persons  asked  to  pay  the  expenses  are  the  Proprietors  of  India  Stock, 
Sir  whose  alleged  benefit  the  measures  in  question  were  pursued,  and  who  so 
proper  to  pay  as  they  who  benefited  by  the  removal  of  this  danger  to  the  safety 
if  their  empire?  But  the  act  for  which  Mr.  Buckingham  was  banished,  fit  com- 
plaining «>»  waste  of  the  Proprietors' money,  [if  the  revenue  of  Indlabe  theirs,) 
ffnA  ■  mi-appBattiop  of  their  servant*' patronage,  in  making  a  profligate  job  of 
Dr.  Brrce's  appointment.  This  \w».trite/U,  and  not  an  injury  to  the  Proprietors, 
and  so  the  authorities  ill  England  thought:  for  they  no  sooner  heard  or  it,  than 
they  sent  orders  to  pat  down  the  job  complained  of,  and  removed  the  reverend 
nmeber  from  n'(  mihoiy  office.  As  Mr.  Buckingham  was  rained  for  merely 
autj&fpatiug  their  wishes,  who  eo  proper  aa  they  whose  views  he  had  thus  pro- 
mutusf,  Jo  repair  that  lose  ? 
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enca  or  control,  and  in  no  way  to  injure  that  gentleman's  property.     Indeed, 

'      "      '''     "  '         '       injure  the  property  vr-* 

e  realized  if  tbe  propi 
was  Lord  Amherst,  t 
,    .  v  :  ("e  property  which  L 

Amherst  did  not  wish  to  injure  hat  heen  totally  destroyed,  does  it  notbecomi 
us  to  make  some  compensation,  were  it  oaly  to  set  his  Lordship  right  with 
himself?    The  hon.  Proprietor  opposite,  in  the  diffusion  of  his  argument, 

.alluded  to  every  act  of  Mr.  Buckingham's  in  India.    There  I  think  the  hod. 

'Proprietor  travelled  out  of  the  record.  Amongst  other  things,  be  said  that 
the  jury  who  acquitted  Mr.  Buckingham  in  India,  did  so  because  they 
were  frightened.  In  the  name  of  wonder,  why  should  they  be  fright' 
ened?  we  are  told  that  there  is  a  public  in  India.  The  jury  must  con- 
stitute a  part  of  that  public ; — surely  they  were  not  frightened  at  themselves  I 
In  turbulent  times,  the  eloquence  of  an  advocate  will  sometimes  induce  a  jury 
to  acquit  an  offender  who  ought  to  be  convicted  ;  but  it  is  unfair  for  any  per- 
son to  say  that  a  jury  has  acted  wrongly  because  they  did  not  do  exactly  what 
be  wished  them  to  do.     But  what  has  all  that  to  do  with  the  question  of  ^f  r. 


uuumiru  uiiu  ;*ir.  jjucniuguiiiii  uiu  mrunebue press;  iii*l lit wm  very 
....  and  deserved  the  punishment  which  he  received ;  (72)  but  what  we 
complain  of  it,  that  after  the  punishment  was  inflicted,  his  property  wag 
destroyed  by  the  acts  of  Go* ernmcut.  The  hon .  Proprietor,  in  drawing  from 
the  stores  of  his  fancy,  informed  us  that  Mr.  Buckingham  had  been  guilty  of 


high-tri 
Mr.I 


r.  Poynder.— Surely" the  hon.  Gentleman  does  not  mean  to  say  that  I 
stated  anything  of  that  kind  ? 

Mr.  GAHAGiN. — The  honourable  Proprietor  certainly  did  not  state  that 
In  the  precise  terms ;  but  be  said  that  Mr.  Buckingham  wished  to  upset 
the  Government,  and  raise  himself  on  its  ruins.  {Hear.)  I  contend,  Sir, 
that  if  Mr,  Buckingham  had  succeeded  in  tbe  object  which  tbe  hon.  Pro- 
prietor had  attributed  to  him,  he  would  have  been  guilty  of  higb  treason. 
{Hear.)  For  the  hon.  Proprietor  certainly  did  say,  in  speaking  of  Mr.  Buck- 
ingham's press,  that  It  was  his  intention,  by  means  of  that  instrument,  to 
overturn  the  Indian  Government.  The  boo.  Proprietor,  after  making  this 
remark,  bad.  In  a  sort  of  rage  or  ecstasy,  introduced  to  their  uotice  the  con- 
duct of  Mr. Cobbett  and  Mr.  Hunt.  He  then  quoted  tbe  remark  of  Mr.  Jus- 
tice Hale  upon  mercy,  which  was  nothing  mure  than  a  common  and  trite 
observation,  which  any  person  might  bear  delivered  by  the  Judges  every  day. 
These  learned  individuals  are  in  the  habit  of  saying,  "  It  is  true  that  we  owe 
mercy  to  the  prisoner,  but  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  we  also  owe  mercy 
to  the  public."  Now,  Sir,  it  is  that  very  species  of  mercy  which  we  ask 
on  behalf  of  Mr.  Buckingham.  That  individual  bad  been  visited  with  the 
full  extent  of  punishment  which  it  was  alleged  his  conduct  deserved  ;  and 
beyond  that,  no  Government,  having  justice  for  its  guide,  could  wish  to  pro- 
ceed. [Hear,  ftaar.)  When  the  hon.  Proprietor  speaks  of  mercy,  does  he 
not  know  that  mercy  is  the  attribute  of  heaveli  ?  Is  he  not  aware,  that  it 
softens  and  subdues  (he  force  of  temporal  power .'  Were  it  not  so  well  known, 
I  would  quote  the  fine  passage  of  our  great  Poet  on  this  topic.  Vuu,  Sir,  in 
your  high  office,  have  many  duties  of  a  painful  nature  to  perform  ;  but  I  am 
sure  that  you  are  always  happy  when  those  duties  fall  to  your  lot  in  tempering 
justice  with  mercy.  I  appeal  to  the  gentlemen  behind  the  bar,  as  the  dispensers 
of  justice,  not  to  exercise  their  power  with  too  rigorous  a  hand.    It  has  been 

(72)  If  It  be  meant  that  this  has  ever  been  "admitted"  by  Mr.  Buckingham 
or  his  friends,  it  is  incorrect ;— that  It  has  been  constantly  asserted  by  his  ene- 
mies, is  most  true.  But  it  has  been  well  obscned  in  a  London  journal,  that 
there  would  be  uo  more  triumphant  reply  to  all  the  charges  uf  licentiousness, 
than  a  literal  reprint  of  all  the  articles  ever  complained  of. 
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very  truly  said,  tbat  th«  rinmmflnjw  maybe  the  inM  injuria;  bather*, 
those  wlin  have  inflicted  this  heavy  punishment  on  Mr.  Buckingham,  hate 
gone  far  bey on  d  the  tummamjm.  It  h at  been  well  observed  by  an  hoD.  Pro- 
prietor, (Mr,  Ji  Smith,)  that  the  Judge*,  in  apportioning  putliihment, 
always  look  to  the  circumstances  of  the  offender  ;  but  In  the  instance  now 
before  us,  every  comideration  of  that  kind  appears  to  have  been  tbrguttea. 
The  Indian  Government,  having  fulfilled  what  the?  conceived  to  have  been 
their  duty  bj  transporting  Mr.  Buckingham,  ought  not  to  have  gone  farther. 
Rigorous  a*  that  measure  Ml,   they  might  perhaps   justify  it,  by  saying. 


that  tbey  adopted  it  for  tbeir  security  ;  but  what  excuse  can  be  alleged  for 
taking  those  steps  which  destroyed  Mr.  Buckingham'!  property  while  he  west 
himself  in  England  f     The  noble  Lord,  at  the  head  of  the  Indian  Govern- 


toey  n< 
(Hmr 


t,  might  say,  "  I  have  heedlessly  ruined  a  properly  * 
to  destroy."  But  of  what  avail  would  this  confession  be  to  Mr.  Buckingham  ? 
That  property  having  been  ruined,  no  matter  whether  wilfully  or  inadver- 
tently, surely  the  injured  party  should  receive  reparation.  If,  Sir,  the  Indian 
Government  chose  to  exercise  their  power  and  rigour,  tbey  ought  to  take 
It  least  that  (hey  exercised  it  in  justice.  If  they  inflict  so  injury  which 
"-"If  intended,  they  ought  unquestionably  to  afford  some  redress  Tor  it. 
,  tar.)  1  shall  suppose,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  that  any  member 
.  je  of  the  great  houses  of  agency  In  Calcutta  had  become  obnoxious  to 
the  Government,  and  was  scut  home  in  consequence.  Suppose,  fur  instance, 
that  individual  was  Mr.  John  Palmer,  and  that  he,  fur  speaking  or  writing 
libels  against  the  Government,  was  deported  from  India  ;  alter  that  sentence 
was  carried  into  execution,  could  Lord  Amherst  say  to  the  house  of  Palmer 
and  Co.,  "  Gentlemen,  I  have,  by  the  authority  intrusted  to  me  by  law,  sent 
Mr.  Palmer  out  of  this  country,  and  I  now  warn  you  that  you  shall  not  carry 
on  business  under  the  designation  of  Palmer  aud  Co.  Not  only  thai,  but 
Mr.  Palmer's  share  shall  be  taken  out  of  this  Ann  :  It  shall  be  lent  into  the 
market,  and  it  may  fetch,  under  the  hammer,  whatever  it  will  bring.'1  (Hear, 
hear.)  I  put  it  to  the  Court,  whether  this  would  not  be  a  case  of  great  hard- 
ship, and  one  which  deserved  remuneration  ?  Yet  such  was  Mr.  Buckingham's 
case  exactly — such  was  the  injury  inflicted  on  him  ;  and  I  call  on  you,  in  the 
name  of  justice  and  equity,  (if  I  may  be  allowed  to  mention  that  nauseous 
dose,  which  the  hon.  Proprietor,  Mr.  Poynder,  seems  so  mut-h  to  dislike,)  to 
repair  the  evil  which  has  beeu  Inflicted  on  this  much  injured  individual. 

J  Hear,  hear.)  The  hon.  Proprietor  has,  iu  the  course  of  bis  speech,  intro- 
uced  a  vast  number  of  topics  that  are  wholly  irrelevant  to  the  question. 
He  entered  Into  a  tirade  against  the  London  University  ;  and  he  took  occa- 
sion to  tell  us,  that  genius,  If  not  balanced  by  judgment  and  prudence,  was  a 
quality  of  the  most  deleterious  and  poisonous  nature.  Such  truisms  as  these 
are  familiar  to  us  all  ;  but  what  have  they  to  do  with  the  question  before  the 
Court?  Nothing  whatever.  And  therefore  their  introduction  was  a  mere 
waste  of  time.   (Hear,  hear.) 


I  will  now  say  a  word  or  two  as  to  the  law  of  this  question  ;  and  I  approach 
lestiou,  after  the  opinion  delivered  by  the  hon.  proprietor,  witi  ronsi- 
e  apprehension  ;  for  I  fear  that  my  ideas  may  be  very  dull  and  obtuse. 


n  perfectly  aware  of  the  acuteness  of  his  faculties.  The  hon.  Pro- 
prietor says,  that  the  ludian  Government  was  by  law  armed  with  power 
to  do  what  has  been  done.  He  declares,  in  effect,  that  they  had  a  right,  in 
the  first  instance,  to  send  Mr.  Buckingham  away,  and  alterwards  to  take 
those  steps  which  have  destroyed  his.  property.  But,  Sir,  the  law  says  no  surfa- 
cing—the  law  gave  no  such  power.  The  Government  might  say,"  Here  is  a 
person  acting  iu  a  manner  which  we  conceive  improper  i  seine  him,  tipstaff- 
put  him  on  board  a  vessel — send  him  Immediately  out  of  the  country."  The  law 
gave  the  Govern  or- Gen  era!  a  right  to  do  this  •  but  the  law  at  the  same  time 
said,  "  Touch  not  the  offender's  property."  When  Dr.  Muston  applied  for  a 
license,  the  regulations  of  the  Government  in  the  month  of  April  ought  to 
have  pointed  out  to  them  the  course  which  it  was  their  duty  to  pursue.  Tbey 
might  have  laid  at  once,  "  You  shall  have  do  license,"  and  there  would  have 
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toMMMdte  the  matter.  Id  that  mm,  Mr.  Buckingham's  agauts  would 
hava  known  what  to  have  done.  But,  instead  of  that  itraiebt  forwud  pro- 
ceeding, they  had  recourse  to  delay  and  procrastination-  1  bey  laid,  "  We 
know  wImm  property  thU  ii,  and  it  ia  of  this  property,  while  Mr.  Bucking- 
ham it  connected  with  it,  that  we  arc  afraid.  So  long  as  Mr.  Buckingham  bai 
any  thing  to  do  with  it,  we  will  grant  no  license."  This  declaration  was  not 
made  until  after  a  long  delay,  and  the  ruin  of  the  property  was  the  conse- 
quence. As  I  have  aatd  before,  I  do  not  believe  that  ihiii  deterioration  of 
Mr.  Buckingham'!  property  was  knowingly  and  cold-bloodedly  effected.  It 
la  sufficient  for  my  purpoiv  that  it  was  effected.  It  it  sufficient  far  me  to 
know  that  Mr.  Buckingham  has  been  deprived  of  the  means  wherewith  to  live 
like  a  gentleman.  And  when  that  is  the  case,  surely  I  do  not  ask  too  much, 
when  I  call  on  the  Court  to  grant  him  a  sum  which,  though  by  no  memos 
equivalent  to  his  losses,  will  yet  send  him  away  in  some  degree  satisfied. 
(//«rr,  hear.) 

I  now  beg  leave  to  make  one  observation,  although  I  am  almost  ashamed 
to  notice  the  subject,  on  certain  remarks  which  have  fallen  from  the  hou. 
Gentleman  below  me,(SirJ.  Sewell.)  That  Gentleman  has  alluded  to  the  cir- 
cumstances of  Mr.  Buckingham.  What  those  circumstances  are  I  profess 
sot  to  be  acq  i  lain  tod  with— 1  disclaim  all  knowledge  of  them.  1  know  not 
whether  Mr.  Buckingham  be  rich  or  poor,  though  probably  tha  latter  it  (he 
cue  t  that  is  a  matter  which  1  will  not  descend  to  iiiquire  iutoj  but.  Sir,  if 
Mr.  Buckingham  had  sufficient  property  to  purchase  shares  in  some  success- 
ful project,  If  he  bad  the  good  fortune  lo  join  in  some  speculation  which  lias 
not,  like  others  of  the  present  day,  vanished  into  air,  I  congratulate  him 
most  sincerely  on  the  fact.  (Hrttr,  hear.)  1  rejoice  that  he  was  able,  while 
floating  in  the  waters  of  misfortune,  to  seize  a  plank,  and  thus  to  save  himself 
from  the  destructive  vortex  of  poverty  and  wretchedness. (73) — (Hear,  hear.) 

SirC.  For  ess. — Considering  this  Sir,  as  an  appeal  to  the  humane  feelings 
and  liberal  disposition  of  this  Court,  I  shall  abstain  from  saying  nne  word  on 
the  circumstances  which  occurred  previously  lo  the  departure  of  Mr.  Bucking- 
ham htm  India.  I  shall  confine  myself  to  that  which  appear*  to  me  to  he 
admitted  on  all  hands,  namely,  that  Mr.  Buckingham  has  suffered  very 
heavy  losses,  that  those  losses'  could  not  have  been  in  the  contemplation 
of  the  Government  of  India,  when  the  measures  which  produced  them 
wen  resorted  to  ;  and  that  this  uufurtuuale  gentleman's  situation  is  such, 
as  calls  on  us  to  estand  to  him  that  degree  of  assistance  which  will 
prevent  him  and  his  family  from  being  reduced  to  beggary.  As  these  arc  the 
points  to  be  considered,  I  shall  not  enter  at  all  Into  the  subject  of  the  policy 
of  establishing  a  free  press  in  lodia.  It  must,  however,  he  In  the  recollection 
of  the  Court,  that  when  I  delivered  my  sentiments  on  that  subject,  I  always 
guarded  them  In  Such  a  way  as  to  prevent  tbeir  being  cut) ttr tied  into  an  ad- 
mission, on  my  part,  of  the  propriety  of  setting  up  a  perfectly  free  press  in 
that  country.  Having  dismissed  that  subject,  1  shall  in,w  make  a  few  ob- 
servations relative  to  what  has  fallen  frotn  the  lion.  Geutleman  on  the 
floor,  (Sir  John  Sewell),  With  respect  to  Mr,  Buckingham's  pecuuiary  cir- 
cumstance", I  have  reason  to  know  that  that  gentleman  will  disclose  with 
pleasure  what  the  state  of  his  circumstances  is,  and  that  he  even  courts  in- 
quiry iuto  his  situation.  Mr.  Buckiugbam,  I  can  assure  the  Court,  is  very  far 
from  being  in  the  state  of  affluence  described  by  the  hon.  Proprietor.  If  he  is 
one  sixpence  before  the  world,  it  is  a  f-ct  contrary  lo  what  I  think  and  be- 
lieve.  f  know  he  it  in  debt  to  his  agents  in  India,  and  I  am  sure  that  nut 
only  they,  but  individuals  in  this  country,  can  bear  out  my  statement.  If 
Mr.  Buckingham  has  shares,  such  as  have  been  alludiri  to  by  the  hon.  Pro- 
prietor, I  am  unacquainted  with  the  circumstance,  and  I  do  not  believe  that 
it  is  the  case.  It  is  unquestionably  tbe  fact,  that  ha  In  Ms  a  quantity  of  East 
India  stock  sufficient  to  entitle  him  to  sit  aud  spenk  in  this  Court ;  but  I 
know  perfectly  well  that  that  stock  Is  not  his  own.     (/fear,  Hew.)     Let  inu 

(73)  Would  to  heaven  that  this  were  true  I 
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be  perfectly  understood :  I  mean  to  say,  that  be  bu  bets  assisted  by-his 
friends  to  obtain  that  (lock.  He  hat  not  purchase  it  it  with  Ua  own  property ; 
aud  1  may  also  be  allowed  to  stt.tr,  that  he  bat  not  purchased  it  with  aline, 
as  bat  baeo  insinuated  in  other  quarter*.  1  have,  Sir,  seen  that  assertion  in 
print ;  and  I  am  therefore  not  only  justified  in  denying  the  tact,  but  I  aw 
called  on,  moat  positively,  to  disavow  every  thing  of  the  kind,  (Hear,  hear.) 
It  ii  laid,  Sir,  that  I  have  an  interest  in  this  question.  I  have,  it  is  true, 
an  interest,  but  not  of  a  pecuniary  nature.  It  is  an  interest  infinitely  stronger , 
in  my  estimation,  than  that  of  a  pecuniary  character— the  interest  of  hu- 
manity. (Hear,  hear.)  It  has  been  asserted,  that  I  have  advanced  loans  of 
money  to  Mr.  Buckingham.  1  deny  it,  Mr.  Buckingham  does  not  owe  me 
one  shilliug  ;  and,  wjiat  ii  more,  he  never  applied  to  me  for  assistance. 
(Hear,  hear.)  He  ban.  however,  been  assisted  by  hii  friends,  who,  much  to 
the  credit  of  their  feelings,  came  forward  with  their  aid  to  prevent  him  and 
bis  family  from  bring  turned  into  the  streets.  Yes,  Sir,  to  prevent  that  gentle- 
man from  being  placed  In  the  situation  wbich  the  hon.  Proprietor  on  the 
Soar  has  congratulated  him,  in  rather  an  ambiguous  manner,  on  escaping. 
Mr.  Buckingham  has  been  assisted, — generously  assisted  by  bis  friends,  and  I 
presume  that  is  not  a  circumstance  that  will  militate  against  him.  I  trust  it 
will  nut  operate  against,  I  will  not  say  the  claim  of  Mr.  Buckingham,  but 
against  the  ubject  which  his  friends  hare  in  view,  in  bringing  this  question 
before  the  Court.  1  rather  think.  Sir,  on  the  contrary,  that  it  will  be  cob- 
sidered  as  strengthening  the  appeals  so  forcibly  made  to  our  feel  logs  on  this 
occasion.  {Hear,  hew:)  As  to  the  style  in  which  Mr.  Buckingham  lives, 
I  can  inform  the  hon.  Proprietor,  that  be  lives  in  the  most  humble  and 
frugal  manner.  It  would,  1  am  sure,  surprise  the  Court  if  I  described  so 
them  the  extreme  moderation  of  that  unfortunate  gentleman.  He  has  been 
obliged  to  give  up  a  comfortable  dwelling,  which  he  was  induced  to  lake  on 
his  return  to  this  country,  in  the  hope  of  enjoying  a  property  which  he  bad 
left  behind  him  in  India,  but  which  property  hat  vanished  in  consequence  of 
the  course  pursued  by  Ihe  Indian  Government.  He  is  now  in  a  worse  situa- 
tion than  he  ever  contemplated  ;  he  is  largely  in  debt  to  his  agents ;  be  ha* 
been  compelled,  by  distress,  to  remove  from  this  comfortable  dwelling,  and 
lie  has  retired  to  a  small  bouse  in  the  suburbs  of  this  great  cily.  {Hear,  heat.) 
I  pledge  myself.  Sir,  if  it  be  necessary,  to  put  it  in  the  power  of  any  gentle- 
man in  this  Court  to  satisfy  himself  of  the  truth  of  this  statement.  Such, 
Sir,  is  Mr.  Buckingham's  situation  at  the  present  moment.  That  gentlemaa 
sits  dowu,  every  day  of  his  life,  (o  the  most  homely  fare,  without  even  a  gloss 
of  wine  or  a  glass  of  malt  liquor  on  his  table.  He  is  obliged  to  content  him- 
self with  the  chrystal  stream.  If  Gentlemen  have  doubt*  on  this  subject,  the 
fact  can  be  proved  by  Mr,  Buckingham's  friends — for  friends  be  has,  who 
will  stand  by  him  whatever  may  be  the  result  of  this  day's  proceedings.  Yes, 
Sir,  I  am  proud  to  say  that  he  has  friends  who  wlllsupporthim,and  advocate 
the  cause  of  justice  against  oppression,  over  and  over  again,  even  to  the  ter- 
mination of  our  charier;  aye,  even  to  the  conclusion  of  that  which  may  fol- 
low  ;  and  I  earnestly  hope  they  will  never  lose  sight  of  the  object  they 
have  in  view,  until  they  hive  accomplished  it.  (Hear.)  The  object  of -my 
hon.  Friend  is,  to  make  an  appeal  to  the  humanity  of  this  Court,  to  grant  to 
Mr.  Buckingham  a  very  small  portion  of  that  property  which  he  has  tost,  or, 
to  speak  more  correctly,  of  which  he  has  been  deprived, — not,  as  I  am  will- 
ing to  believe,  by  the  design  of  the  Indian  Government,  or  with  the  con- 
currence of  the  authorities  in  this  country,— but  which  has  been  inevitably 
lost,  under  circumstances  which  have  occurred  subsequently  to  his  leaving 
"    '"        '  ■  ■',  lam  hap:;  '-   l:   '        ■■' 

this  resolution  which  is  now  under  consideration.    I  will  say,  that  out  of  this 


India.    In  making  this  appeal  to  your  humanity,  I  am  nappy  to  think,  what- 
ever may  be  said  in  this  Court,  or  rather,  whatever  may  not  be  said  in  **~" 
Court,  that  a  great  body  of  the  Proprietors  at  large  will  be  disposed  to  at 
.i_._    — 1_-.__  whjci,  is  now  under  consideration.    I  will  say,  that  out  of, 

n  within  its  walls,  I  have  met  with  very  few  Proprietors  who 

■■     -     'iughtmsome 

t,  those  gene- 


Court,  and  even  within  its  walls,  I  have  met  witb  very  few  Propneto 
(lid  not  acknowledge  that  they  arc  disposed  to  give  Mr.  Buckingham 
remuneration ;  and  I  trust,  Sir,  that  when  we  come  to  the  ballot,  thou 
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.  J*  which  ouaht  to  influence  all  humane  and  libers]  minds,  will 
operate  to  procure  fur  Mr.  Buckingham  the  turn  which  is  new  called  for.  I 
entertain  a  confident  bone,  that  when  we  proceed  to  the  ballot,  a  large  body 
of  the  Proprietors  will  be  found  to  sanction  the  proposition  now  before  us,  I 
am  sure,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  such  a  reault  would  not  be  unacceptable  to  your 
heart ;  and  1  feel  very  preat  pleasure,  in  repeating  what  I  bare  beard  said, 
namely,  that  the  grant  which  we  lately  extended  to  another  unfortunate  gen- 
tleman, (Mr.  Aruot,)  whose  case  has  also  been  brought  under  the  con- 
sideration of  this  Court,  was  mainly  to  be  attributed  to  your  exertions. 
To  you.  Sir,  I  am  informed,  the  merit  of  that  humane  act  is  chiefly  due, 
and  it  gives  me  great  satisfaction  to  notice  the  gratifying  circumstance  In 
this  place.— (H ear .)  If  that  boon  has  been  stopped,  aa  I  am  sorry  to  hear  it 
haa,  in  another  quarter,  1  trust  that  the  delay  will  be  but  temporary. — (fiwr.) 
If  there  be  any  deficiency,  in  point  of  form,  which  readers  U  necessary  to  post- 
pone that  measure  of  justice,  I  trust  that  it  will  speedily  be  remedied,  and 
that  ultimately,  the  withts  of  the  Proprietors  will  be  complied  with.  {Hear.) 
Of  this.  Sir,  1  am  sure,  that  should  the  results  of  the  ensuing  ballot  be  suc- 
cessful, you  will  not  be  the  last  to  give  your  support  in  carrying  into  effect 
the  resolution  of  this  Court ;  and  I  trust  there  are  many  honourable  gentle- 
men around  you  who  would,  in  that  event,  participate  in  the  same  feeling. 
This  question.  Sir,  is  not  put  forward  in  the  shape  of  a  claim  or  a  demand.  It 
is  brought  before  us  as  a  matter  of  beneficence,  compassion,  and  humanity. 
On  that  ground,  and  on  that  ground  alone,  I  earnestly  entreat  of  this  honour- 
able Court  not  to  come  t°  au  adverse  decision.  1  conjure  them  not  to  let 
what  baa  been  Mated,  and  to  ably  and  eloquently  stated,  in  favour  of  Mr. 
Buckingham,  particularly  by  the  honourable  Proprietor  (Mr.  John  Smith) 
whose  speech  made  so  powerful  an  impression  on  tbe  Court,  to  pass  with- 
out producing  a  commensurate  effect.  (Hear.)  From  tbe  manner  in  which 
that  excellent  speech  was  received — from  the  weight  which  is  attached 
to  every  thing  which  falls  from  the  lips  of  that  honourable  Gentleman,  I 
augur  favourably  for  the  cause  of  Mr.  Buckingham.  1  hope,  Sir,  that  every 
gentleman  will  come  to  the  ballot  on  this  occasion,  discarding  from  his 
heart  all  unkind  feeling  towards  Mr.  Buckingham,  and  prepared  to  do  that 
which  his  better  feelings — the  feelings  of  compassion  and  humanity  must 
dictate  to  him,  namely,  to  impart  to  Mr.  Buckingham,  to  his  wife,  and  to  hit 
children,  (one  of  them  an  infant  only  a  few  months  old,)  that  assistance  which 
will  enable  them  to  maintain  their  present  rank  in  society,  and  which  will  se- 
cure them  from  being  plunged  into  that  sitnaiion  which  has  been  adverted 
to  by  llie  honourable  (lentleman  on  tbe  flour,  though  not  indeed  with  that 
feeling  which  I  think  should  have  been  manifested  on  so  melancholy  au  oc- 
casion. Sir,  I  anxiously. hope  that  when  we  come  lo  a  ballot,  the  Proprietors 
»ill  give  to  Mr.  Buckingham  the  trifling  sum  which  is  now  called  for.  His, 
Sir,  trifling  compared  with  the  extensive  losses  he  has  sustained,  but  still  it 
will,  to  a  certain  degree,  repair  that  loss.  As  I  have  before  said,  1  have  no 
interest  whatsoever  in  this  question,  except  the  great  interest  of  humanity; 
and  1  do  not  believe  that  there  is  one  gentleman  who  has  signed  the  requisi- 
tion before  the  Court,  or  who  has  put  bis  hand  lo  the  paper  calling  fur  a  re- 
quisition,  that  has  any  more  interest  in  it  than  I  have.  1  beg  pardon  for  hav- 
ing stated  my  sentiments  at  such  length.  1  could  not,  however,  avoid  it, 
Sir,  aa  this  is  a  subject  on  which  1  feel  very  strongly  ;  and  1  hope,  however 
'--JaquBtely  ' ■- ' ... . . -t\  „ 

r.  Weeding. — Much,  Sir,  as  1  respect  tbe  opiniou  of  the  honourable 
Bart,  who  hat  Just  sat  down — much  as  1  admire  bis  humanity,  which  1  am 
sure  is  the  sole  motive  that  actuates  him  on  this  occasion — still  1  cannot  view 
the  course  taken  by  him,  and  re 
which  it  would  be  a  safe  precedent  for  tbe  Court 
Bart.' has  Strongly  impressed  on  us  the  propriety 
humanity  ;  but,  Sir,  besides  the  interest  of  hum 
look  to  the  interests  of  our  common  country,  to  which  every  other  com  idem  lion 
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ion  appears  to  me  to  be 
s  friends  say,  that  the  present  ii  an  ap- 
pal to  our  compassion,  while  othen  unrt  that  it  It  a  claim  oa  our  justice. 
Now ,  Sir,  if  this  money  be  granted,  1  should  like  to  know  on  which  of  then* 
grounds  that  grant  i*  to  be  aude.  If  1  could  fur  one  moment  suppose,  that 
there  was  the  slightest  claim  of  Justice  in  the  case,  then  ray  vote  should  be 
(iven  In  favour  of  this  resolution. 

It  has,  however,  unfortunately  fur  the  proposition  that  tbii  is  a  claini  of 
justice,  been  conceded  by  the  honourable  Member  whose  speech  made  hi 
great  an  impreuion  on  the  Court,  and  wbote  character  must  impire  reaped 
wherever  he  appear*,  (Mr.  J.  Smith,)  that  Mr.  Buckingham  had  conducted 
himself  in  au  improper  manner  whilst  in  India.  What  (ben  it  the  argument 
«f  that  honourable  Proprietor  ?  Wily,  Sir,  after  he  admit*  the  tniscoiMluCt 
of  Mr.  Buckingham,  he  proceed*  to  state,  that  he  think i  the  banishment  in- 
dicted on  that  individual  was  mure  than  com  mens  urate  with  the  offence. 
Such  ii  the  ground  on  which  he  vote*  fur  tliis  proposition.  But,  Sir,  let  the 
Court  Investigate  this  question  a  little  more  closely,  and  it  will  be  found  that 
the  honourable  Proprietor  ha*  not  advanced  a  word  in  lupport  of  hi*  assertion. 
Heallons,  as  also  does  another  Gentleman  (Mr.Gaharan)  that  the  individual", 
whose  case  i*  now  before  the  Court,  bad  incurred  the  penalties  of  the  law ; 
but  then  beany*,  (hat  the  mischief  of  which  he  now  complains  was  done  sub- 
sequently to  the  infliction  of  these  penalties. 

Let  us  examine  and  ascertain  how  this  appear*.  The  '  Calcutta  Journal ' 
KM  continued,  after  the  departure  of  Mr.  Buckingham ,  under  the  direction 
of  a  Mr.  Arnot:  that  individual  trod  precisely  in  tbe  steps  of  Mr.  Bucking' 
ham.  The  Government  were,  in  consequence,  obliged  to  remove  him. (75} 
They  could  not  send  a* ay  tbe  other  conductor,  (Mr.  Sandys,)  a*  he  was  a 
Native.  That  iudividual  said, "  1  will  stay  here,  and  publish  what  I  please.'' 
"  Then,"  replies  the  Government,  "  we  have  another  power ;  we  will  take 
away  the  license,  and  you  shall  uot  publish  offensive  matter.  (76)  Such  it 
the  extremity  to  which  we  are  reduced  by  your  conduct:  *e  are  compelled  to 
act  in  this  way,  in  justice  to  the  great  interest*  committed  tu  our  care." 
Where,  Sir,  lask.is  the  injustice  of  this  proceeding?  (77)     Government  had 

(74)  Can  tl  be  the  "  common  interests  of  our  country"  to  do  that  which 
mast  render  oumame  odious  in  the  eyes  of  others? 

(75)  The  Government  wrre  not  obliged  to  scud  him  away,  nor  was  this  die 

Cper  remedy,  as  the  result  proved ;  for  when  be  was  gone,  the  evil  was  not 
ened,  bnt  increased. 

(76)  Neither  Mr.  Sandys,  nor  any  other  individual,  ever  used  Much  language, 
either  directly  or  indirectly,  lite  assertion  of  Mr.  Buckingham,  when  be  left 
India,  was,  that  bis  paper  being  then  left  under  the  care  of  an  Indian. bora 
Editor,  who  could  not  be  banished  without  a  trial,  it  would  he  amenable  only  to 
the  lata.  It  had  not  then  any  license,  for  the  law  requiring  such  license  was  not 
even  proposed  till  some  mouths  after  this  assertion  was  made.  So  great  is  the 
Ignorance  of  the  plainest  fnctB  connected  nilh  this  matter,  manifested  hi  every 
Debate  on  it  at  the  India  Himrc,  that  the  readirs  of  them  in  India,  who  art 
acquainted  with  the  real  state  of  the  case,  must  hare  the  greatest  contempt  lor 
the  understandings  of  the  men  who  continually  pretend  tn  speak  on  what  they 
do  uot  understand  ;  or  for  their  characters,  if  they  really  do  understand  the  sub- 
ject, and  imrposely  pervert  their  statements  of  it. 

(77)  The  Injustice  of  this  proceeding  consists  in  this :  that  there  was  in  Cal- 
cutta a  Supreme  Court  of  Justice,  a  Rrttbul  bench,  a  llrltiah  bar,  and  a  British 

■■-',  adequate  to  the  trial  and  punishment  of  oil  offences  whatever ;  and  yet, 
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instead  of  bringing  the  matter  before  this  tribunal,  which  is  competent  to  the 
punishment  of  the  highest  crimes,  even  murder  and  treason,  It  was  shutout  from 
the  protection  of  the  law,  and  determined  by  the  mere  will  and  pleasure  of  one 
Irresponsible  individual.  Would  Air.  Weeding  think  it  no  injustice  to  bare  his 
couutinn- house  and  all  its  business  hroken  up  in  this  arbitrary  manner?  Or 
would  he  not  complain,  if  the  Chairman  of  the  Court  of  Directors,  who  ii 
necessarily  the  superior  of  the  Governor-General,  should  lend  his  rlcrkt  a  letter, 
declaring  that  so  long  as  he  (Mr,  Weeding)  had  any  share  in  his  concern  in 
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Mt  private  n>d  to  fcnswsr  In  proceeding  tliui  |  bat  they  wete  imperatively 
called  on  to  protect  all  these  great  interest!  which  an  connected  with  the 
British  name,  or  upheld  by  means  of  the  British  connexion  with.  India.  It 
wa»,  Sir,  to  prevent  that  conneniuo  from  being  shaken  to  its  foundation  ;  it 
was  to  prevent  our  Indian  empire  from  being  altogether  destroyed,  (bat  your 
authorities  abroad  retorted  to  tbil  measure.  (7B)  They  were  obliged  to  do 
10  ;  they  could  not  hare  acted  otherwise  without  betraying  their  trust.  (Hear, 
hear.)  Would  it  not  then  be  wrong,  Sir,  if  the  Proprietor!,  giving  thcuuelvei 
up  to  their  feelings  of  humanity,  agreed  to  emotion  which  Indirectly  censures 
their  Indian  Government  ?  (Hear,  hem:)  Would  it  uot  be  to  record,  at  er- 
roneous aiid  mistaken,  the  course  pursued  by  that  Government,  and  thereby 
to  auction  (be  revival  of  tbose  practice!  which  they  bail  felt  it  to  be  their 
duty  to  pat  down  I  (79)  I  am  sorry  to  be  compelled  to  make  theee  remark*, 
, ....  ..  r^  ju  Qjsculis{Dg  iuch    i  subject,  to  apeak  explicitly- (BO) 


(78)  It  ii  impossible  that  .Mr.  Weeding  canM/rue  this,  without  wanting  common 
sense ;  and  impossible  that  he  can  tay  It,  if  he  does  not  believe  it,  without  being 
dill  none.  What  I  if  the  '  Calcutta  Journal'  liiiil  been  permitted  to  go  on.  as  a 
mere  printing  concern,  sending  forth  adferileetnvtUV,  anipuliig-arrirala,  births, 
marriages,  deaths,  prices  current,  and  all  the  utlier  harmless  matter  which  an 
Indian  censoi ship  might  admit,  and  uuder  which  it  might  still  have  yielded  it* 
proprietors  a  profit  nfthret  or  four  thousand  a  year  ;  if  this  had  been  permitted, 
would  the  mere  fact  of  Mr.  Buckingham  reserving  a  portion  of  that  profit  in 
England,  have  "destroyed  our  Indian  empire"?  Is  it  not  disgraceful  to  the 
English  name  to  see  an  empire  of  such  extent  committed  to  (he  cere  of  such 
drivellers  as  these  ?  II  was  well  nld  by  Mr.  Murray's 'Representative'  the  other 
day,  that  "  India  was  committed  to  the  rule  of  twenty- four  gentlemen,  to  whom 
II  would  be  a  sarcasm  to  apply  the  name  of  statesmen."  And  we  may  add,  that 
the  defence  of  its  Ooreinmcnt  abroad  has  been  here  undertaken  by  three  only,— 
Mr.   Poynder,  Sir  John  Scwell,  and  Mr.  Weeding,  to  whom  a ..-...- 


firieutly  expressive  of  the  imbecility  which  these  three  individuals  have  evinced 
In  what  they  have  volunteered,  with  an  affectation  of  oracular  wisdom,  ou  this 
occasion.    We  venture  to  say  thus  niuch,  however,  that  the  Annals  of  the  World; 


if  ransacked  for  a  century,  could  uot  produce  any  parallel  to  the  absurdities 
uttered  at  the  India  House,  on  the  discussions  of  this  single  question.  *■  Our 
Indian  empire,  shaken  to  its  foundation,  and  altogether  destroyed,"  If  "  tbls 
measnre"  (I.  tf.thegiriug  Mr.  Buckingham's  properly  away  to  Doctor  Mutton, 
fur  him  to  use,  in  a  particular  way,  for  bis  oatt  benefit,  instead  of  using  it  in  the 
very  same  way  for  the  benefit  of  the  rightful  owner,)  "  had  not  tieen  pursued  !"  On 
what  a  frail  foundation,  then,  must  this  empire  of  ours  stand,  when  it  might  be 
so  easily  overthrown !  Mr.  Weediiiit's  name  must,  ever  after  this,  be  held  in 
veneration,  in  the  Eott,  at  least,  where  men  jvliose  intellects  are  impaired  have 
been  objects  of  adoration  from  the  earliest  ages,  and  be  worshipped  as  being 
under  the  particular  Influence  of  some  spirit  mil  but  incomprehensible  power. 

(7»)  If  the  course  taken  by  the  Indian  Government  were  purposely  meant  to 
destroy  the  property  of  an  individual,  then  restoring  that  property  would  be  to 
declare  that  course  mistaken  and  erroneous.  But  if  the  course  were  merely 
meant  to  remove  an  individual,  and  destroy  discussion,  without  unnecessarily 
invading  property,  then  the  restoration  of  wh.it  had  been  milnleiiiinitallf 
destroyed,  could  not  be  retarded  as  a  censure,  since  it  would  be  merely  fulfilling 
the  original  intentions  of  the  Government  itself,  in  seeing  the  measure  Intended 
for  the  public  good  carried  into  effect  with  the  least  possible  injury  to  private 
weaL  As  to  any  thing  done  here  havinglhc  effect  to  revive  discussions  which 
the  Government  in  India  wished  to  put  down.  It  Is,  if  possible,  more  abunrd 
still ;  for,  1st,  hare  they  not  the  same  power  as  before,  whatever  may  be  said  or 
done  here,  to  remove"  every  obnoxious  person  without  trial  \  and,  Kelly,  to 
withdraw  the  licenses  i.f  every  paper  In  the  country,  each  and  all  without  a 
moment's  warning  I    And  is  not  this  sufficient  security  ? 

(BO)  We  think  so  too ;  these,  subjects  should  not  be  handled  with  any  fake 
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Whet,  I  ask,  doas  Ike  Motion  before  the  Coon  set  forth?  "  That  in  conse- 
quence of  the  Uw  sustained  by  Mr.  Buckiugbam  through  the  prneeedjugi 
of  the  Bengal  Government,  subsequently  to  his  truing  India,  it  be  tttum 
mended  to  grant  him  a  certain  torn  of  money."  Now,  Sir,  in  my  opinion, 
Hunt  who  make  this  appeal  ad  mutrimrlim  to  the  Court,  should  rather hare 
'commenced  tbeir  preamble  by  laying,  that  the  was  wai  sustained  in  esasssj 

ruce  of  the  misconduct  of  Mr.  Buckingham,  and  of  those  who  continued 
'  Calcutta  Journal '  after  hint.  Sir,  you  are  called  on  by  this  Resolution 
to  condemn  your  Indian  Government,  (o  condemn  the  previous  voles  of  this 
Court,  and  even  to  condemn  yourselves  for  that  which  you  have. done  as  a 
Court  of  Directors.  Are  you,  1  uk,  prepared  to  say,  when  you  apply  to 
Parliament  for  a  renewal  of  your  exclusive  privileges,  that  yaw  agreed 
to  a  proposition  casting  censure  on  your  Government,  for  having  taken 
thoae  steps  which  appealed  best  calculated  to  secure  the  sandy  and 
tranquillity  of  India?  (81)  If  yon  are  prepared  to  do  this  might  not 
Parliament  turn  round  and  say,  "  We  must  alter  the  system,  for  yaw 
conduct  in  tills  matter  shows  tbat  you  cannot  govern  India  properly"  ?  It 
may  be  said  by  gentlemen  tbat  Mr.  Buckingham's  case  demands  commise- 
ration. If  it  be  so,  Sir,  then  let  his  private  friends  come  forward  and  assist 
him.  If  they  are  of  opinion  that  bis  talents  can  be  rendered  as  available  here 
as  they  are  said  to  have  been  in  India,  let  them  enable  him  to  exert  those 
talents ;  but  let  not  us,  by  a  blind  obedience  to  our  feelings,  give  up  that 
character  which  we  are  bound  to  support.  Let  us  not  do  any  act  tbat  may 
compromise  those  great  chartered  rights  by  which  both  England,  and  India 
have  been  so  highly  benefited.  (b"i)  When  gentlemen  touched  on  this  ques- 
tion oF  compassion  and  commiseration,  I  would  a;k  them  to  consider  what  is 
the  course  pursued  if  a  man  be  condemned  for  an  offence  in  this  country.  In 
sonic  instances  the  criminal  is  punished  with  death,  and  of  course  his  family 
must  suffer  by  that  judgment.  But,  Sir,  it  was  never  supposed — it  was  never 
beard  of,  tbat  the  family  thus  bereit  of  its  natural  protector  had  any  claims 
on  ihe  Government  of  the  country.  No  man  could  be  absurd  enough  to  rea- 
son, that,  because  the  life  or  the  individual  was  sacrificed,  those  whom  he  left 
behind  were  to  be  supported  by  the  public  bounty.  It  is  very  true,  our  feel- 
ings are  often  interested  In  the  fate  of  an  individual  thus  circumstanced  ;  but 
would  it  not  be  an  incentive  to  vice  and  wickedness,  if  the  family  of  a  man 
Justly  condemned  were  to  be  supported  by  the  Government?  (83)  How  would 

delicacy.  Mr.  Weeding  is  right  in  speaking  out,  and  so  are  his  worthy  colleague*. 
But  we  hope  (hut  when  they  assume  the  privilege  for  themselves,  they  will  readily 
accord  it  to  others.  They  hare  spoken  plainly ;  mi  also  hare  we :  but  let  tbem 
remember,  that  in  all  cases  it  is  they  who  have  set  the  example  ;  and  as  the 
choice  of  weapons  was  tlicirs.  Let  them  not  complain  if  the  wounds  they  iufiict 
On  their  feelings  or  reputation  are  not  easily  healed. 

(81)  If  this  argument  be  worth  any  thing,  it  would  apply  to  every  act  that  the 
Indian  Government  ever  had  committed,  or  ever  could  commit.  II  is  iu  effect 
saying,  "  Neier  admit  that  eiiher  you  or  your  servant*  hare  been  wrong,  but 
always  contend  that  your  Government  is  the  best  possible  (Soreniineut;  Hat,  by 
admitting  It  to  have  ever  been,  even  in  the  most  unimportant  matters,  once  iu 
error,  the  whole  thing  may  be  taken  out  of  your  bauds  1 "  This  is  really  letting 
u*  behind  ihe  cuitaiu  of  public  life,  indeed! 

[821  This  may  be  safely  disputed. 

(Si)  When  criminals  are  condemned  to  transportation 
■ous  case,  the  Government  of  this  country  a 

bare  le'- *~  *— LI~J  *■ *-  '    '- 
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hnll;  of  the  transported  man  arc,  no  doubr,  deprived  of  the  advantages  tier 
might  derive  from  his  te'tiig  still  permitted  to  labour  lu  the  country  In  which  aft 
his  prospect*  were  formed  ;  this  is  inevitable;  and  in  so  far  as  Mr.  Buckingham's 
family  were  injured  by  ills  mere  banishment  from  India,  and  tbe  stop  put  to  his 
personal  la  hours  there,  no  complaint  is  now  made.  But  it  is  because  bis  properly 
was  pursued  and  destroyed  a/Ur  his  banishment,  end  in  his  absence— which  is 
never  done  to  /clout  in  this  country— tbat  he  justly  complains.  He  00e4  Uot  want 
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this  proposition  apply  to  >  miliary  Government?  IF  any  of  our  military  ser- 
vants norc  Bent  home,  are  they,  on  account  of  tome  incidental  hardship,  to 
receive  relief;  their  own  irregularities  having  originally  produced  their  mis- 
fortune? (84)  Would  it  not  be  a  perversion  of  all  reason  ? — would  it  not  tend 
to  the  destruction  of  all  those  interests  tbat  connect  India  with  Knglaud  ? — 
and  would  ha  hoped  long  connect  those  countries,  if  we  were  for  a  moment  to 
recognise  iuoh  a  principle .' 

1  will  not  trouble  the  Court  with  any  more  observations,  except  upon  one 
point.  1  am  sorry  to  bear  hard  on  this  individual,  but  1  must  speak  out  on 
this  occasion.  We  are  id  associated  body  i  and  when  a  gentleman  was  brought 
forward,  and  described  as  one  who  was  worthy  of  receiving  our  bounty,  it  ii 
right  tbat  we  should  consider  what  claim  he  has  on  our  compassion.  It  Is, 
Sir,  well  known,  that  Mr.  Buckingham  ia  editor  of  a  public  journal,  a  period- 
ical work,  and  how  does  be  conduct  it?  Why,  Sir,  there  is  scarcely  a  page 
of  tbat  work  in  which  he  does  not  denounce  the  highest  privileges  you  have 
—in  which  he  does  not  condemn  your  cxcluiive  trade,  your  government  it 
borne  and  abroad,  and  indeed  your  whole  system.  Yet,  Sir,  he  sits  in  this 
Court,  which  is  rather  an  extraordinary  circumstance.  It  is  curious  that  he 
should  associate  with  us,  as  a  member  of  this  great  budy,  at  the  same  time 
tbat  he  declares  to  the  world  that  we  ought  to  give  up  those  rights  and  immu- 
nities which  form  the  basil  of  our  connexion  with  India, — a  connexion  which, 
I  repeat,  has  operated  most  beneficially  for  the  interest  of  that  vast  empire. 
Surely,  Sir,  conduct  such  as  this  does  not  form  a  crown  of  praise  for  Mr. 

to  be  tupporttd  by  the  India  Company,  or  that  his  family  should  be  matntainrd 
at  their  cost.  He  Is  the  avowed  and  unshrinking  enemy  of  their  whole  system 
of  government;  though  not  more  so  than  tbe  great  historian  of  India,  who,  not- 
withstanding that  hostility,  enjnis  their  favour  and  reward.  Dm  herfoM  say,  that, 
enemy  as  he  is,  be  deserves  (being  Innocent  and  unconvicted  by  any  law)  to  be 
treated  with  at  least  as  much  consideration  as  a  condemned  ftlon  ;  that  is,  to 
have  the  property  (on  which  his  family  might  live  even  after  he  had  been  de- 
stroyed) left  up  violated.     He  does  conceive  that  lie  It  entitled  toas  much  coual- 

deratioa.  In  this  respect,  —  **-     ------    -  ■  -    >--  ■  •> —  >  -  -  ■->- 

him,  and  openly  encouran ,  __ 

yet  permitted  to  enjoy  while  living,  and  beuncarb  when  m-ou,  u  «•■  peiioiiai 
and  private  property ;  which  is  indeed  respected  in  all  captures  by  sea  and  land, 
and  In  tbe  contests  of  the  most  nucivilizrd  nations.  Even  [he  savages  nil  inhos- 
pitable coasts,  who  seise  the  general  cargo  of  shipa  washed  upon  iheir  shore*. 
'  ■  -  ■'-  found  to  show  regard  to  individual  property  ;  and  on  that  part  of 
igland  where  Ihese  sceues  most  freimeully  occnr,  the  Inhabitants 


SA 


often  form  themselves  into  a  guard  or  a  watch  over  the  fragments  of  the  wirrk, 
Which  they  tslher  no  for  the  purpose  of  restoring  to  tbe  unhappy  individuals  cast 
upon  their  shore*.  But  the  Last  India  Company,  more  cruel  and  more  barbarous 
than  the  worst  saratet  of  which  we  have  ever  heard  mention,  first  unnecessarily 
canse  the  shipwreck  of  one  of  their  countrymen's  fortunes  ;— then  look  approv- 
ingly on  while  their  servants  set  the  elements  of  destruction  to  work  upon  it  In 
the  most  powerfully  effective  manner  ;—and,  lastly,  when  the  ruined  individual 
himself  asks  permission  to  undertake  a  voyage  of  half  the  globe,  merely  to  gather 
np  what  fragments  of  tbe  wreck  may  then  be  left,  they  refuse  him  this  last  hope, 
and  see  the  whole  eiultlngly  swallowed  up  in  the  remorseless  waves  !  1  We  say 
again  that  nothing  half  so  cruel  as  this  was  ever  heard  of  among  untutored 
savages  :  itis  brutal,  barbarous,  and  demoniacal. 

(M)  The  very  thing  here  deprecated  happened  little  more  than  a  year  ago,  in 
the  esse  of  Mr.  Marjoribsnks,  a  civil  servant,  who,  in  consequence  of  neglect  of 
bis  own,  did  not  land  at  the  Cape,  (where,  had  he  landed,  I ,J  '         L- 


tioni  of  the  service,  he  was  not  entitled  to  the  same  allowances,  iri,  wougn  ine 
change  arose  entirely  from  his  own  "irregularity,"  he  put  In  a  claim  for  liOOOl.  ar- 
rears of  pay  while  he  was  in  England  and  doing  nothing ;  and  It  was  granted  to  him 
With  scarcely  a  dissentient  voice,  and  that  voice  certainly  not  Mr,  Weedlng's. 
Bat  Mr.  Maijori  banks  was  the  brother  of  an  East  India  Director :  and  Mr.  Weed- 
ing hat  sufficient  sense  to  perceive  that  this  is  not  the  class  of  applicants  whose 
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Buckingham  j— surely,  Sir,  conduct  tuoh  it  this  4ns  not  eutitia  ttnt  gautlc 
iaau  to  appear  before  ui,  in  forma  jxatptrU,  to  ask  fur  a  reward  from  the 
Proprietors  of  East  India  Stock.  I  will  not  lay  other  tUiugi  which  an  in  my 
reoolJectiun,  and  which  certainly  would  not  further  the  cause  of  Mr.  Buck- 
iuguain,  because  I  do  not  with  to  bear  hard  on  that  individual.  All  I  (ball 
■•V,  Sir,  ii,  that  we  cannot  with  propriety  do  that  which  ii  required  of  ua, 
and  I  trust  that  the  Proprietor!  will  ultimately  negative  tliii  resolution.  (So) 
-  Dr.  Gilchuist.— I  believe,  Sir,  every  one  will  aire*  with  ma  that  pr — — 


tson,  ahether  real  or  apparent,  never  fails  to  create  friend*  for  tha  object 
whom  It  hsu  endeavoured  to  oppress.  We  bare  got  a  laying  in  our  lansfuage, 
of  "Give  the  Devil  hie  due."    It  is  a  favourite  maxim  of  mine,  Sir;  and  if  I 


lie  hie  Satanic  Majoity  at  thli  moment  on  the  floor  of  the  Court,  t 
Proprietors  attacking  him  on  all  nidus,  [  would  beaten  to  bii  assistance,  inn 
act  as  bis  bottle-holder.  {Hear,  ktar,  mid  laughter.)     1  say  that  pertiacutioD 
ia  Xb*  most  odious  of  crimes  ;  and  in  proportion  to  ill  virulence  it  excites  feel- 


as 


at  tha  aaaia  lime,  Sir,  he  shows  that  he  has  sufficient  penevarance  and  talent 
himself  to  five  a  wrong  biae  to  the  ( )ourt ;  and  therefore  1  must  put  you  oev 
your  guard  ngainst  being  milled  by  him.  When  1  came  down  to  the  Court 
this  morning,  I  thought  the  business  would  be  soon  Over  t  the  merit*  of  the 
case  were  en  clear,  that  1  did  not  suppose  the  ditcuttlon  conld  last  mora  than 
sw  hour  or  an  hour- and- ball.  The  two  gentlemen  who  opened  tha  debate 
stated  plainly  and  distinctly  what  was  tha  motion  before  you.  But  the  boo. 
Gentleman  opposite  got*  up,  and  what  does  be  do? — Why,  he  relates  over 
-  the  whole  story  which  bat  been  five  or  lix  times  before  the  Court 
y,  Really,  Sir,  his  object  seems  to  have  been  to  take  up  your  time, 
ot  to  give  you  any  fresh  information.  The  subject,  however,  afforded 
him  an  opportunity  of  showing  his  powers  of  oratory  |  aud  the  hun.  Gentle- 
man baa  made  a  tolerably  long,  and,  1  admit,  rather  an  able  speech.  1,  how- 
ever, am  lorry  for  the  line  of  argument  he  hat  taken.     It  has  been  laid  by 

Music -hath  charms  to  soothe  the  savage  breast, 

To  soften  rocks  and  bend  the  knotted  oak. 
And,  Sir,  1  will  say,  that  mercy  ought  to  have  charms  to  subdue  the  hu- 
tnan  brcul,to  expand  the  human  heart,  and  to  induce  men  to  throw  aside 
their  feelings  of  strict  and  stem  Justice. 


JO, 


It  Ii  really  very  kind  of  Mr.  Wecilingnot  to  "bear  too  hard"  i . 

u ai,  of  whom,  however,  he  says  sdl  the  evil  that  he  knows:  If  he  knows  in 


t  invite  him  to  disclose  it,  and  we  shall  see  who  can  render  the  beat  account  of 
Himself  to  the  world.  But  his  idea  that  no  mun  shoalri  ait  in  the  India  House 
Court  who  disapproved  of  the  system  there  advocated  and  pursued,  is  quite  nrtr, 
If  not  ingenious.  If  this  were  true,  then  no  man  should  sit  in  Parliament  but  he 
who  approved  all  its  measures— no  man  live  in  England  but  he  who  approved 
evrry  thing  done  iu  it— no  man  inhabit  Ike  globe  itself  but  he  who  thought  tliero 
was  nothing  in  It  to  reform.  This  Is  really  a  degree  of  optimism  far  surpassing 
all  we  ever  imagined  to  exist ;  and,  if  acted  on,  would  go  the  length  of  excluding 
every  man  from  every  place  or  company  with  the  entire  conduct  of  which  he  was 
not  thoroughly  and  entirely  satisfied  ;  so  that  societies  would  have  aothlug  la  do 
hut  pass  their  time  in  mutual  and  reciprocal  praise  and  admiration.  We  do 
denounce  "exclusive  privileges,"  and  more  especially  the  exclusive  privilege  to 
strip  and  plunder  untried  and  innocent  men ; — we  do  say  that  the  continued 
existence  of  such  a  body  of  chartered  oppressors  as  the  East  India  Company, 
ought  not  to  exist  another  moment.   In  saying  this,  we  repeat  only  what  millions 

' -' — '■— -  '- ■■'  — J  ■— '"  private,  though  to  us  alone  almost  is  left  the 

intolerable  monopoly.  We  have  said  it  In  the 
vuun — we  nay  is  oui  oi  sue  uiurt — and  as  long  us  we  have  the  meant  nf  giving 
utterance  to  our  thoughts,  we  shall  repeat  It  again  and  again,  till  every  ear  in  tie 
kingdom  shall  hare  heard  the  denunciation,  and  till  erery  heart  shall  be  mused 
to  demand  of  the  nation  the  abolition  of  sDch  an  acknowledged  system  of  irre- 
sponsible despotism  at  this. 
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losses  and  sufferings  ought  ool  oil  that  account  to  be  eicluded  from  our  a... 
cifnl  consideration.  The  fame  of  Mr.  Buckingham  ha*  travelled  over  the 
four  quarter*  of  the  globe — it  i>  known  wherever  there  it  a.  press  in  existence. 
A*  ■  dub  of  talent  n«  deserve*  our  respect,  at  (i  man  suffering  under  Mm 
pressure  of  misfortune  he  claim*  our  commiseration.  Hi*  properly  has  been 
wholly  dettroycd— hi*  children  and  himself  have  beau  ruined.  Shall  we  then 
— '■-  -1- • refute  him  assistance,  ihall  wa  suffer  ourselves  to 


be  hung  up  in  chains  before  the  world  a*  a  ut  of  inhuman  people  by  doc  lining 
to  relieve  himr  eapecially  when  he  cornea  to  complain  of  HHM  that  ware 
earned  fay  measures  adopted  subsequently  to  hl>  lenviog  India,  Tl»  nun. 
Gentleman  opposite  (Mr.  Poynder)  hu,  I  cannot  tell  bow,  brought  into  hi* 
speech  souiethior  about  the  London  University,  which  certainly  bad  nothing 
to  do  with  thia  subject.  I  happen  to  belong  to  that  University,  and  glory  in 
(he  fact  j  because  1  wish  to  do  tvtry  thing  in  my  power  for  the  benefit  of  my 
fellow  citixen*,  and  I  would  gladly  enable  every  poor  man  to  read  and  write. 
It  ha*  been  argued  that  we  ought  to  be  cautiou*  in  rewarding  Mr.  Bucking- 
ham, lest  we  (Could  hold  outahad  example  to  other  persons  iu  India.  Nothing 
can  be  more  fallacious  thou  thia  argument,  became  punUhment  was  in  (er- 
ror™ over  the  head*  of  offender*  in  India.    We  have  been  told  that  the  Oo- 


.     , . Proprietor*  at  large,  ought,  fur  the  purpose 

of  pres*rringourcharacteras  a  body  of  generous,  good,  honest  men,  to  agree 
in  thi*  resolution.  1  hope,  therefore,  on  thia  occasion  the  Court  will  be  in- 
duced to  a  ubst  it  lite  mercy  for  what  lomc  may  call  rigid  justice,  but  what  I 
conceive  to  be  harshness  and  severity,  (/fear,  «•»-.)  If  I  were  situaied  u 
the  lion.  Chairman  ii,  having  in  my  hands  a  power  to  dispense  mercy,  and 
If  either  law  or  Gospel  approached  mc,  and  whispered  revenge,  1  would  *ay, 
get  behind  me,  Satan.  {A  UiMgh-j  I  know  Mr.  Buckingham  to  be  a  rood 
and  worthy  man,  and  lean  MMn  you,  that  I  wuuld  not  come  here  iu  a  cloak 
or  deceit  to  make  B  speech  for  the  purpose  of  deceiving  you.  Several  hon. 
Gentlemen  will  shortly  come  before  the  public  as  candidate;  for  the  Direction. 
1  hare  not  a  vote  at  present,  but  I  would  nevertheless  advise  them  to  put 
their  best  foot  foremost,  and  that  foot  it  the.  foot  i>f  mercy.  Aa  to  the 
fear  that,  if  thin  resolution  were  carried,  it  wuuld  be  attended  with  mis- 
chievous effects  in  India,  it  is  perfectly  absurd.  Who  with  bis  eyes  vyta 
would  now  go  to  India  to  live  under  a  pure  despotism  ?  Nothing  but  sheer 
necessity  would  induce  men  to  go  out  there.  Unquestionably  no  man  would 
think  of  proceeding  to  India  to  set  up  a  paper,  and  to  writ*  a*  Mr.  Buck- 
ingham had  done.  He  might  a*  well  take  the  hull  by  the  boms,  or  the  tiger 
by  the  whisker*,  a*  attempt  to  oppose  the  measure*  of  the  Government.  I 
can  assure  you,  Sir,  that  you  will  influence  the  public  mind  much  more  by 
the  exercise  of  mercy  iu  this  case  than  by  dealing  out  the  most  rigid  and 
vigorous  justice. 

1  bee;  the  whole  of  the  hon.  Proprietors  to  consider  this  as  a  case  that  calls 
for  commiseration.  I  say  (he  whole  of  tbe  hon.  Proprietors,  because  I  do 
not  understand,  the  iliitinctiou  that  has  been  made  by  one  Gentleman,  who 
seems  to  tLiuk  ibat  them  are  two  Courts  within  these  walls.  I  always  un- 
derstood that  there  wai  but  one  Court  of  Proprietor* — that  the  gentlemen  ou 
the  other  side  of  the  bar  were  members  of  that  Court— and  that  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Court  of  Directors,  more  at  a  matter  of  courtesy  than  otherwise, 
presided  in  this  hon.  Court.  Before  I  ait  duo  n,  I  in  treat  my  fellow  Proprie- 
tors to  weigh  thi*  subject  well,  and  to  act  as  tbe  hone-t  hearts  and  feelings  of 
Englishmen  would  lead  them  to  do  when  not  perverted  by  political  purpose*. 
or  thwarted  by  political  iu  Wrests.  I  have  not  tbe  power  to  ballot,  but  if  1 
bad  fifty  vote*  I  would  give  them  all  iu  support  of  this  resolution. 
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The  Hon.  D.  Kthnaird. — It  does  not  strike  me,  Sir,"  that  n« j  remark  has 
Mien  front  the  other  lide  which  reqtri res  any  answer  on  my  part.  With  the 
observations  made  on  the  subject  of  the  liberty  of  the  press  in  India,  I  hare 
nothing  to  do.  I  have  not  railed  that  question  ;  I  have  studiously  passed  it 
by.  I  must  «av,  that  1  have  not  heard  a  single  well-founded  objection  against 
this  resolution,  and  I  really  believe,  that  there  is  no  feeling  in  the  bosom  of 
any  man  in  this  Court  that  would  not  be  gratified  by  iu  success.  I  gi»e  those 
who  hare  opposed  it  credit  for  doing  what  they  take  id  be  their  duty  ;  and 
I  must  also  give  theni  credit  for  sufficient  goodness  of  heart,  if  the  resolution 
bet  carried,  to  rejoice  at  the  circumstance,  (Hear,  Hear.) 

The  Chairman. — Before  I  desire  the  motion  to  be  read,  I  wish  to  offer  a 
few  remarks  on  the  subject  now  under  consideration.  The  ban.  Mover  and 
Seconder  of  thil  motion,  did,  in  the  month  of  January  last,  when 


question  was  before  the  Court,  call  for  the  production  or  certain  papers 
irhlch,  as  I  understood,  they  intended  to  found  a  motion  for  a  grant  of  mi 
o  Mr.  Buckingham.     I  then  Hated,  that  if  the  Court  desired  to  b 


papers,  I  would  offer  no  objection  to  their  production,  provided  it  was  clearly 
understood,  that  that  acquiescence  should  not  involve  me  or  the  Court  of 
Directors  In  an  assent  to  tny  motion  that  might  afterwards  be  founded  on 
those  documents.  An  amendment  was  moved  by  a  learned  Gentleman — 
(Mr.  R.  Jackson)  to  this  motion  for  papers,  namely,  "  That  the  Court  of 
Directors  he  requested  to  take  into  consideration  the  losses  sustained  by 
Mr.  Buckingham  since  his  departure  from  India."  Each  of  those  proposi- 
tions was  negatived.  I  therefore  conceive,  that  the  question  was  completely 
decided  on  that  occasion.  1  then  pointed  out  the  inconvenience  which  roust 
necessarily  arise  if  the  course  proposed  at  that  time  were  adopted;  and  I  am 
sure,  that  if  the  present  motion  he  carried,  the  Court  of  Directors  will  be 
plated  in  a  very  awkward  situation,  considering  the  determination  to  which 
they  bad  formerly  come.  I  would  now,  as  I  did  before,  advert  to  the  differ- 
ence between  the  situation  of  a  Proprietor  who  had  not  a  seat  in  the  direction, 
and  a  member  of  the  Court  of  Directors.  The  Court  of  Proprietors  may  in- 
dulge in  those  feelings,  the  exercise  of  which  must  be  pleasing  to  every  person ; 
but  the  Court  of  Directors  are  bound  bv  an  oath  to  do  that  which  they  con- 
ceive to  be  justice  to  all  parties,  and  to  the  stipulations  of  that  oath  they  must 
adhere.  They  have  no  choice  whatever.  It  would,  in  my  opinion,  argue  a 
want  of  candour  if  i  did  not  now  state,  that  the  sentiments  of  the  Court  of 
Directors  on  that  subjeci  are  not  to  be  changed.  Since  the  question  has  been  . 
considered,  1  have  had  communication  with  the  President  of  the  Board  of 
Control,  and  that  Right  boo.  Gentleman  unites  in  opinion  with  the  Court  of 
Directors.  1  should  be  eitremely  sorry  to  see  these  different  authorities  at 
variance  with  the  Court  of  Proprietors  j  yet  if  this  motion  were  carried,  such 
must  undoubtedly  he  the  case.  I  am,  it  is  true,  about  to  quit  the  chair  Id 
the  direction  ;  but  1  mult  declare,  that  if  I  were  a  member  of  the  executive 
body,  and  thia  question  came  before  me,  my  present  opinion  would  remain 
tmcAflfia-eoaie.  (Hear.)  1  have  now  discharged  what  I  conceive  to  be  the 
duty  t  owed  to  myself  and  others,  and  I  shall  merely  request  that  the  motion 

Mr.  Hume.— Sir,  the  observations  which  have  fallen  from  you  are  of  to 
extraordinary  a  nature,  (bat  I  must  say,  Ions;  as  I  have  attended  this  Court, 
1  never  heard  any  thing  like  them.  Such  a  speech  was  never  delivered  here 
before.  We  are  told  that  the  opinion  of  the  Court  of  Directors  Is  tmchangeaHe, 
and  that  the  Board  of  Control  concur  in  that  opinion.  But,  Sir,  in  the  course 
of  my  experience,  I  have  seen  them  alter  their  opinion  very  suddenly.  I  bare 
known  them  to  adopt  a  particular  principle  at  one  hour,  and  the  very  next  to 
change  to  its  opposite.  I  therefore  call  un  the  Proprietor*  not  tu  be  deterred, 
by  the  declaration  of  the  hon.  Chairman,  from  taking  their  own  view  of  this 
question.  Tu  say  that  men  would  adhere  to  such  and  such  opinions,  is  futile 
—it  is  looking  into  futurity.  I  think  it  is  a  libel  on  the  Court  of  Directors  to 
suppose,  if  this  question  were  carried  by  a  larpa  majority  of  the  Proprietors, 
thai  no  attention  would  be  paid  to  the  opinion  of  no  treat  and  enlightened  a 
body,  [Hear,  hear.)     As  one  of  those  who  demanded  justice  for  Mr.  Bttek- 
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icghim,  I  pal  in  my  claim  to  protest  against  the  proceeding  which  his  Juit 
taken  place,  and  I  warn  the  Proprietor*  not  to  let  the  speech  of  the  hon. 
Chairman  influence  then  in  any  decision  to  wbicb  the;  may  think  proper  to 
cone.  If  thli  Court  expresses  a  different  opinion  from  that  of  the  hon.  Chait- 
man,  and  if  unfortunately  (he  Board  of  Directors,  and  the  Board  of  Control, 
refute  to  act  In  concurrence  with  that  opinion,  1  shall  console  myself  with 
the  reflection  that  I  have  done  my  duty.  To  the  public  1  shall  then  leave  the 
question,  in  the  firm  belief,  that  through  them  Mr.  Buckingham  will  ulti- 
mately have  justice  done  to  him. 

The  Chairman.— I  have  only  seated  what  my  impression,  and  the  impres- 
sion, I  believe,  of  many  other*,  is,  with  respect  to  this  question ;  and  1  will 
undertake  to  say,  that,  in  coming  to  a  decision  about  it,  as  large  a  portion  of 
independence  "ill  be  displayed  by  every  Member  of  tbie  Court  of  Directors 
and  Proprietors,  as  by  the  boo.  Gentleman.  The  subject  has  been  repeat- 
edly discussed,  and  the  decision  has  constantly  been  against  Mr.  Bucking- 
ham. This,  however,  will  not  satisfy  gentlemen,  and  they  now  come  forward 
and  demand  a  ballot.     I  have  no  objection  to  that  proceeding,  a?"1- L  ''  '  ' 


neat  a  number  of  Proprietors  aa  possible  ;  hot  1  greatly  doubt,  whether  the 
Proprietors  can  be  accommodated  in  this  House,  on  the  day  which  the  hon. 
Mover  has  alluded  to.  Every  gentleman  mutt  be  aware,  that  the  election  of 
Director*  excises  a  great  many  wans  feelings,  (86)  which  do  not  exist  at 
other  periods ;  and,  therefore,  I  think  a  later  day  than  that  which  is  fixed  for 
(he  election  of  Directors,  shall  be  proposed  for  taking  the  ballot  on  this 

Mr.  Wimu  next  rose  amidst  loud  calls  for  the  question,  which  lasted  for 
several  minntes.  The  Chairman  having  with  some  difficulty  ■  preserved 
silence,  the  boo.  Proprietor  said,— 1  take  it  for  granted,  that  the  Chairman  o£ 
tbit  Court  ban  no  exclusive  right  to  conclude  a,  debute  ;  I  take  it  for  granted, 
that  observation*  made  by  him  are  no  snore  than  observation*  made  by  any 
other  Proprietor,  and  are  subject  to  such  remarks  aa  the  nature  of  such  ob- 
servations may  require.  Knowing  this,  I  feel  very  much  surprised,  that  in- 
dividuals should  intrude  themselves  on  the  Court,  with  •  view  of  interrupt- 
ing the  exercise  of  a  right  wbicb  is,  on  this  occasion,  exceedingly  important. 
I  take  the  same  view  of  this  subject,  as  was  taken  by  the  hon.  Proprietor 
who  addressed  the  Court  hut  bnt  one.    It  doe*  appear  to  me,  that  it  woukl 


expedient,  if  the  hon.  Chairman,  clothed,  a*  he  necessarily 

—  and  power,  had  abstained  from  the  expression  of  bat 

id.    It  would  certainly,  in  my  mind,  nave  been  m 


1*  with  great  influence  and  power,  had  abstained  from  the  expression  of  bj 


_ , s  of  such  a  nature  had  been  made  by  a  gent 

a  that  high  situation,  because  they  mult  have  a  tendency  to  influence  the 
judgment  of  many  of  those  to  whom  they  were  addressed.  When  this  it  ad. 
tnitted  not  to  be  a  question  of  right,  but  of  mercy — when  every  person  ha* 
disclaimed  the  intention  of  entering  on  the  subject  of  justice,  I  think  it  would 
have  been  much  better,  If,  under  these  peculiar  circum stances,  the  hon, 
Chairman  had  not  made  the  communication  which  ha*  called  forth  the  ob- 
servations of  the  hon.  Proprietor,  (Mr.  Hume.)  But  it  appears  that  the 
absent  Proprietor*,  now  hastening  to  town,  were  to  be  instructed.  They 
were- to  be  informed,  that  in  the  opinion  of  the  Court  of  Director!,  and  of  the 
Board  of  Control,  it  it  not  desirable  to  grant  this  turn  of  money.  Is  that, 
I  ask,  a  proper  way  of  coming  to  a  decision  ?  1  think  the  only  true  rood*  of 
deciding  this  question  is,  by  inspecting  the  paper*  which  have  been 
by  deliberating  on  their  contents,  and  then  culling  on  ourselves,  ai 

Englishmen,  to  fun*  that  Judgment  which  humanity  anr* 

justice,  will  warrant.    {Hair,  hear.)     It  1*  laid,  that  u 


Englishmen,  to  fun*  that  judgment  which  humanity  and  mercy,  a*  well  a* 
justice,  will  warrant.  (Hair,  hear.)  It  1*  said,  that  under  such  circum- 
stance! a*  the  present,  the  opinion  of  the  Court  of  Director*,  if  they  bed 


(86)  This  is  not  the  rose  ;  buter 
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come  to  any  conclusion,  ought  to  be  stated  tr>  the  Proprietors  Mow,  I  ttf\ 
this  subject  hu  not  occupied  the  Court  of  Director*.    1  say  the*  th«  km*  mad 

oandid,  mnd  I  truit  ultimately ,  tile  successful  proposition  that  it  now  Min 
the  Court,  could  not  legitimate!*  have  come  under  the  constderatiou  of  the 
mecutlve  hod;.  When  Mr.  Buckingham's  caae  wn  formerly  introduced,  it 
wai  a  question  of  right,  of  panel*,  of  complaint,— it  wet  the  cue  of  ■  maa 
who  wee  seeking  for  Juitice.  But  bow  Mr.  Buckingham  appears  before  ua  in 
the  garb  of  e  auppliant,  and  throws  himself  upon  our  mercy,  lie  aake  of  ui, 
in  consequence  of  the  extraordinary  losses  be  has  sustained,  to  piece  in  hhi 
hands  the  power  of  rescuing  himself  and  hit  family  from  ruki,  eMof  eaabliag 
him  to  pursue,  to  the  end  of  hit  life,  the  honourablaoccupatlunwbicbl*  had' 
long  embraced,  that  of  endeavouring  to  enlighten  hit  fdlow-rounlrymea,. 
Thit  quettlon,  a  mere  question  of  compassion,  oould  never,  1  repeat,  have 
been  fairly  brunt-lit  under  the  notice  of  ihe  Court  of  Director* ;  and  If  It  baa 
not  been  before  themt,  If  no  opportunity  hat  occurred  for  collecting  their 
sentiment!,  the  opinion  delivered  by  the  hon.  Chairman  should  nut  have  been 
Mated.  (Hear,  Jhser.)  But  it  it  not  of  their  opinion,  or  their  supposed 
optniou,  that  I  chiefly  complain.  They  era  Proprietor*  a*  well  at  my  nit,  end 
have  a  right  to  form  their  opinion  i  end,  perhaps,  ■  great  uutnyaheeat,  aa 
well  as  present  Proprietor*,  approve  of  their  course  of  conduct.  Hat  what  1 
do  complain  of,  at  unfair,  it,  that  a  statement  should  bar*  been  made  of 
what  the  ultimate  determination  of  the  Board  of  Control  ii  likely  to  he.  I 
put  H  to  the  honest  judgment  of  every  gentleman  who  hears  me,  haw  far  ilia 
proper  that  the  opinion  ofthe  Board  of  Control  tbould  be  introduced  total*, 
Court,  for  the  purpose  of  influencing  the  judgment  of  the  Proprietors! 
(Hear,  hear,')     Let  us  try  this  point  by  constitutional  principle 

would  the  opinion  of  the  Crown,  if  obtruded  on  the  House  of  Cai , 

the  purpose  of  carrying  some  particular  point,  be  tolerated  by  that  body  r- 
""   " ember  csuic  forward  with  an  opinion  of  that  da- 


■nutans,  for 
thu      ■ 
opinion  o4 

lerefiire,  much  regret  the  observation*  which  the  bun.  Chain 
}  usl  made,  and  1  trust  they  will  produce  no  effect  wheti  wa  come  to  the  ballot, 
last  the  Hoard  of  Control  keep  their  place  and  perform  their  dunes,  but  let 
.  the  Proprietor*  of  East  India  stuck  also  keep  their  station,  and  discharge 
those  duties  which  ware  required  of  them.  Let  us,  if  this  question  he  carried, 
present  the  result  or  our  deliberation  to  the  Board  of  Control)  and  if  they 
reject  it,  on  to  am  be  the  permanent  degradation  of  such  a  proceeding. 
(Hear,  hear.)  1  call  on  you,  as  the  Court  of  Directors,  to  atsbl  the  Pre* 
prietor*  at  thit  Juncture.  1  say,  it  i*  naceuery,  that  the  Proprietor*  of  East 
India  stock,  and  the  officers  of  this  Company,  should  be  protected  **  ' 
power  of  the  Board  of  Control.  (Hear,Aear.)  You,  Gentlemen,  bahiu  .... 
represent  the  Court  of  Proprietors,  and  we  demand  of  you,  to  do  that  which  i* 


re  pretent  the  Court  of  Propnctora,  and  we  demand  of  you,  to  do  that  wl 
line  to  those  who  are  your  constituents,     (Htar,  Aswr.l     1  have  net,  on 

eccations,  solicited  the  attention  of  this  Court,  but  I  must,  on  the  p. , 

enter  my  protest  against  the  course  adopted  by  the  hon.  Chairman,  espe- 
cially at  the  opinion  of  the  Board  of  Control  tuu  been  obtruded  upon  us. 
(Hear,  ***«■.) 

Mr.  A*tbll.— Sir,  I  think  it  Decenary,  after  the  animated  speech  of  the 
honourable  Proprietor  (Mr.  Wilkt)  to  endeavour  to  bring  back  the  Court  ta 
the  real  state  uf  the  queation  which  is  now  submitted  to  it*  consideration. 
The  motion  has  bees,  I  confess,  introduced  with  gnat  delicacy  and  forbear* 
— —     It-is  the  wish  of  the  honourable  Mover  to  place  Mr.  B — «-•--■---  ■--- 


Propri« 

taking 


fore  that  evens.  ■  if  the  tame  Judicious  course  bad  been  adopted  by  the  bo- 
noul-ab**  Proprietor  who  seconded  the  motion,  the  qulttloo  would  not  have 

--cupitdsomucheiftbe  time  of  the  Court.    But,  Sir,  when  (hat  honourable 

oprieror  thought  At  to  assert,  that  Mr.  Buckingham  wa*  fully  justified  ia 

.Jting  the  coarse  which  he  bad  pursued,  for  the  purpose,  at  it  appeared,  of 

reaHiing  a  large  fortune,  it  became  competent  to  any  Qentlemtn  to  enter 
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Mi  ktt  *•  ArrttiMMM  at  At  easa.  Thus  it  itlhat  the  present  discussion 
haaariteni  (87)  la  tbe  course  of  which  an  honourable  Proprietor  (Mr. 
Ptiyjtdev)  hat  mule  n  very  able  speech,  to  which  1  paid  great  attention.  It  is 
true,  indeed,  as  hat  been  observed,  by  another  honourable  Proprietor  (Dr, 
Gllahrstt)  this*  that  tpeeeb  contained,  no  facts  of  which  the  Court  wasnotpre- 


bat  been  Considered.  It  la,  indeed,  a  thrice-told  tale;  and  the  decision  hi.. 
been,  upon  each  occasion,  against  Mr.  Backingham.  If  tbii  were  a  case  of 
oaaipMilua,  and  of  oompeation  alone,  aa  it  ha*  been  described  by  some  gen- 
tlemen, Mil  if,  upon  that  (round,  we  were  to  support  it,  U  there,  1  ask,  any 


thing  to  pravenfrvtner  individuals  from  availing  themselves  of  the  precedent, 
and  coming  forward  to  claim  relief  from  ibU  Court,  on  account  of  misfor- 
tunes which  their  own  conduct  had  entailed  on  them!  (88)  (Hear.)  Let  it 
he  recollected,  when  this  plaa  of  companion  it  used,  that  we  do  not  sit  here 
tabsldoot  onr  hand)  to  every  peraon  who  complains  of  distress,  (89)  but  to 
fulfil  properly  Aa  duties  of  oar  situation.  But,  Sir,  while  one  party  declare 
Uu*  to  be  a  mm  of  cniupuaiou,  another,  and  tbe  honourable  Bart.  (Sit  C. 
Forbes)  amongst  tbe  cumber,  described  it  aa  a  question  of  justice  against  op- 
pression. Hare,  then,  we  have  two  questions  before  ua— one,  at  to  tha  Jus- 
tie*  of  the  mm— > tha  other  aa  to  the  degree  of  companion  which  ihall  be  ex- 
tended to  the  mil  fortunes  of  Mr.  Buckingham.  Now,  Sir,  I  do  not  hesitate 
to  eaj,  that  I  cannot  view  this  subject  In  either  light.  If  Mr.  Buckingham  haa 
bew.i  ruined,  that  ruin  fan  been  effected  by  himself.  (N)     Where  then  wai 


(87]  Thto  U  unfortunately  not  true.  Mr.  Hume  did  not  assert  what  U  attri- 
buted to  bun  )  nor  wai  the  immediate  purpose  of  the  line  of  conduct  adopted, 
the  mere  realization  of  fortune ;  though,  that  ia  the  frequent  reward  of  popularity 
and  general  esteem  in  every  prufestiou  of  life.  But  the  strongest  proof  that  can 
be  gireu  of  this  course  belni  piemedlated  on  the  part  of  Mr.  I'ojudtr,  without 
reference  to  any  thing  that  might  be  said  by  Mr.  Hume,  or  any  one  else,  it  this— 
that  Mr.  Foynder  came  with  a  previously-prepared  and  elaborately-written  speech, 
drawn  up  ou  large  paper  lite  a  lawyer!  brief,  iiihi  which  he  bad  incorporated 
nearly  all  that  had  been  written  by  Mr.  Adam  In  Ms  manifesto,  and  all  that  had 
been  said  by  Mr.  Spankie  and  Mr.  Bosauquet  in  their  speeches  before  the  Privy 
Council,  on  the  subject  of  the  press,  carefully  avoiding,  of  course,  like  atrnlyfalr 
■ml  hoaeat  man,  all  allusion  to  the  replies  made  to  each,  except  Indeed  assumiirg 
from  the  fact  of  Mr.  Brougham  being  retained  for  the  East  India  Company,  that 
even  Ae,  radical  and  reformer  as  he  was.  was  convinced  In  his  heart  that  a  free 
press  was  adaaaeront  thing  in  India,  as  if  Mr.  Brougham,  or  any  other  member 
of  Mr.  1'ovodtr's  honourable  profession,  will  not  defend  any  thing  for  the  retain  - 
ing  fee,  which  silences  all  scruple!  that  may  arise.  He  at  least  ought  to  be  the 
last  person  to  attach  any  importance  to  this,  as  his  "  professional  services  "  may 
no  doubt  be  bought  by  any  man,  at  the  usually  low  rate  at  which  opinion*  have 
always  been  on  sale  at  every  Court  In  the  kingdom. 

(80)  It  is  no*  on  account  of  misfortunes  merely,  or  of  misfortunes  arising  from 
hit  own  conduct;  for  these  misfortunes  stopped  at  the  period  of  his  banishment ; 
But  it  it  fer  mhfortanei  brought  on  him  by  the  tondiictofotlu*;  when  he  was 
thousands  of  miles  distant,  and  conld  do  nothing  to  control  it.  Mr.  Asiell  has  ton 
much  understanding  not  to  tee  the  distinction  clearly.  Why  then  does  he  con. 
tlunalry  confound  two  tbinw  so  utterly  dissimilar?    Let  his  o — •—.■>-■  —•..-.. 

'■' W  to  this  oner-'— 

it  hot  require 


,  Mr.  Buckingham's  friends  would  never  have  dreamt  of  asking 
upany  for  assistance.    But  he  Is  involved  in  debt  In  consequence  of 

of  their  servants;  and  It  is  due  to  others,  as  well  as  himself,  that  he 

should  ask  those  who  have  unjustly  plunged  bim  In  this  sea  of  embarrassments, 
to  stretch  forth  their  hands  to  save  him  from  sinking.  If  they  will  not  do  this, 
let  the  shame  be  on  their  own  heads. 

(DO)  As  often  as  this  Is  repeated,  we  shall  deny  the  charge,  and  It  is  an  Import- 
2  E  a 
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the  injustice  ?  (Hear.)  I  do  not  mean  to  inquire  whether  Mr.  Buckingham 
is  in  a  state  of  poverty  or  affluence.  That  eon sideration  doct  not  bear  On  the 
merit*  of  the  quettion,   and  I  shall,  therefore,  pan  It  by.     It  does,  however, 


appear  to  tne,  that  the  gentlemen  who  support  this  claim,  have  placed  Mr. 
Buckingham  la  a  dilemma,  Tram  which  he  will  Hud  it  difficult  to  escape.  One 
party  calli  for  relief,  on  tbe  score  of  compassion,  while  the  other  demands  it 


n  the  ground  of  Justice.  These  two  pleas  are  clearly  incompatible  with 
each  other.     They  cannot  both  he  entertained.  (91)     Looking  to  the  conduct 

Kraued  by  Mr.  Buckingham  whilein  Calcutta,  It  is  perfectly  evident  diet  be 
s  himself  alone  to  blame  for  his  mitfvrtunes.  (93)  If  the  Court  will  look 
•t  tbii  cue  in  its  true  bearings,  they  will  And  that  Mr.  Buckingham  has 
placed  himself  Id  his  present  situation,  In  spite  of  expostulation  and  remon- 
strance. I  cannot,  therefore,  consider  it  as  a  casein  which  Justice  cells  on  us 
to  grant  relief.  If,  on  the  other  band,  it  be  entertained  on  the  ground  of 
compassion,  will  not  such  a  proceeding  encourage  every  individual  who 

{leases  to  attribute  to  the  Indian  Government  those  sufferings  which  he  has 
rough!  upon  himself,  to  apply  to  this  Court  for  remuneration  r  Sure  I  am, 
that,  if  this  motion  be  agreed  to,  many  claimants  will  appear  before  tbe 
Court;  and  tome  of  them,  I  doubt  not,  with  stronger  grounds  for  requiring 
relief,  tban  those  put  forth  by  Mr.  Buckingham.  (93)  (Hear.)  The  Court, 
if  once  the  precedent  were  established,  will  be  called  upon  to  grant  £5000  to 
this  individual,  to-day,  and  £5000  to  that  individual,  to-morrow ;  to  that 
their  whole  time  will  be  taken  up  in  adjudicating  those  claims.  (9*)     Tbe 

ant  one ;  for  on  this  the  merits  of  the  whole  question  rests.  It  la  not  true,  and. 
Mr.  Attell  cannot  be  to  ignorant  of  the  case  as  not  to  know  this, 

(91)  They  may  both  be  entertained.  It  is  the  duly  of  a  father  to  protect  hit 
children,  and  they  have  a  right  to  demand  that  protection,  as  an  act  of  justice. 
But  it  it  not  on  that  account  the  lets  sued  for  as  a  favour,  and  au  act  of  compas- 
sion. It  is  becanse  the  claim  of  Justice  on  ihe  part  uf  Mr.  Buckingham  has  been 
rejected,  that  both  he  and  hit  friends  say—"  Well,  if  your  sense  of  Justice  is  not 
sufficiently  strong  to  induce  you  to  yield  to  the  claim,  then  listen  to  our  solicita- 
tion!, grant  It  as  a  matter  of  com  pa-sion,  not  so  much,  to  the  individual,  to  whom 
you  might  not  be  disposed  to  accord  it,  as  to  hit  creditors,  who  never  offended 
you;  to  his  children,  who  never  injured  you  ;  and  for  whom  the  plea  of  com  pas - 
ainn  mar  well  be  urged,  without  abating  for  a  moment  the  Just  claim  of  their 
wronged  and  persecuted  parent." 

(92J  This  is  not  true,  lite  very  least  portion  of  Mr. Buckingham's  misfortune, 
Ms  banishment,  was  the  result,  though  by  no  means  the  necessary  result,  of  hit 
own  conduct;  all  his  greater  misfortunes,  the  total  deprivation  of  his  property, 
could  he  no  more  charged  to  hii  conduct  than  the  losses  sustained  by  the  Com- 

Cj  under  Lord  Amherst  can  he  attrihuted  to  the  gains  made  for  them  under 
d  Hastings.    If  Mr.  Buckingham  had  made  no  property  In  India,  then  none 
could  hare  been  taken  away  from  him.    ff  Lord  Hastings  had  not  filled  the  Indian 


„ _  __M  possibly  Imagine.    It  might  perhapi  hare  bee.. 

wrong  for  Mr.  Buckingham  to  make  a  property  for  Lord  Ambertt  to  destroy,  or 
for  Lord  Halting!  to  bean  up  wealth  for  Lord  Amherst  to  dissipate;  but  the 
world  in  general  will  hardly  give  much  censure  to  those  whose  only  fault  was  not 
knowing  the  evil  destiny  that  was  to  come  after  them,  and  sweep  away  all  that 
they  had  collected 

[Pi)  Then  they  should  be  heard  and  determined,  each  according  to  its  own 
merits.  But  this  lananage  it  in  effect  saving—"  Do  not  do  justice  now;  lest, 
once  setting  the  example,  yuu  call  up  all  whom  you  hare  injured  ;  and  no  doubt 
they  would  make  a  formidable  array  to  demand  justice  of  yon  also." 

OH)  And  for  what  are  tbe  Governors  of  all  countries  paid,  but  to  see  their 
affairs  lastly  administered  ?  If  there  are  no  claims  to  be  heard,  and  no  questions 
of  right  decided,  becanse  it  will  take  up  the  time  of  those  who  hare  other  plea- 
■ires  awaiting  their  leisure,  men  had  belter  govern  themselves,  and  take  that 

wild  justice*'  which  every  man's  arm  can  administer  for  himself.    It  is  indeed 

fine  illustration  of  that  '■  Ignorant  Impatience,"   to  use  Lord  Londonderry's 


phrase,  adverted -W  by  the  poet  in  that  expressive  line— 

r  "  And  wretches  hang  that  jurymen  may  dine. 
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honourable  Bart  had  taken  considerable  pains  to  lay  Mr.  Buckingham'* 
distressed  Mate  before  the  Proprietors;  and  has  aba  informed  us,  that  he  bad 
hot  assisted  that  individual.  Now,  Sir,  I  am  of  opinion,  that,  when  we  are 
Informed,  in  this  manner,  of  Mr.  Buckingham's  poverty,  it  would  be  much 
mora  to  the  credit  of  the  honourable  Bart,  and  the  other  friends  of  that  gen- 
tleman, if  they  would  put  their  hands  into  their  own  pockets,  instead  of  ap- 
pealing to  this  Court.  (Hear.)  As  this  case  has  been  frequently  decided,  I 
cannot  conceive  wfaat  can  induce  eight  or  nine  gentlemen  to  present  requisi- 
tions fur  lis  re-hearing,  time  after  time,  and  thus  unnecessarily  occupy  the 
attention  of  the  Court.  [Hear.)  The  subject  has  been  before  the  King  in 
Council,  (95)  before  Parliament,  before  the  Court  of  Directors,  and  repeat* 
edly  before  this  Court.  (Mr.  D.  Kinniard — "  Notin  its  present  shape.") — 
Sir,  it  is  in  vain  to  draw  this  distinction.  The  question  at  present  before  the 
Courtis  virtually  the  same  as  that  which  has  been  already  so  elaborately  (Hi - 
cussed.  (iVo,  no.)  Gentlemen  have,  indeed,  varied  their  ground  a  little.  They 
now  say,  "  Give  Mr.  Buckingham  £  5000,  and  we  will  refrain  from  intro- 
ducing- the  subject  of  the  Free  Press,  or  the  conduct  of  the  authorities  In 
India.  1,  for  one,  cannot  accept  of  these  conditions  ;  and  1  shall,  therefore, 
resist  the  motion  by  every  possible  means. 

Sir  C.  Forbes.— The  hon.  Chairman  has  mis-stated  what  I  said,wbich  was, 
that  I  have  been  represented  in  print  as  having  assisted  Mr.  Buckingham 
with  loans  of  money.  This  fact  I  deny.  I  stated,  most  explicitly,  that 
1  bad  not  lent  that  gentleman  money  ;  that  be  never  even  applied  to  me  for 
assistance,  and  that  he  did  not  owe  me  sixpence.  I  also  observed,  that 
although  I  believed  the  individuals  who  signed  this  requisition  hadnot  aasiat- 
ed  Mr.  Buckingham  with  loans  of  money,  and  had  not  therefore  any  pecu- 
niary interest  in  the  issue  of  the  question  before  the  Court,  yet  that  he  had 
been  relieved  by  his  friends  from  benevolent  motives.  I  am  not  at  all  inte- 
rested in  the  result  of  this  question  farther  than  tbe  interests  of  humanity 
are  concerned.  And  I  am  sure  that  the  sole  object  of  those  gentlemen,  who 
have  come  forward  on  this  occasion,  is  merely  one  of  commiseration  and  be- 
nevolence towards  this  individual. 

The  Hod.  L.  Stahhopb  rose  and  endeavoured  to  address  the  Court,  but 
was  for  some  time  prevented  by  tbe  noise  and  confusion  which  prevailed. 
Having  at  length  obtained  a  hearing,  he  said, — 1  can  assure  the  gentlemen 
who  interrupt  me  that  I  will  not  be  put  down  by  clamour,  but  I  am  ready  to 
be  convinced  by  reason  and  argument.  Sir,  the  learned  Attorney  [Mr,  Poyn- 
der)  who  spoke  in  the  course  of  this  discussion,  and  the  learned  Ei-judge 
(Sir  J.  SewellJ  wbo  is  a  member,  I  believe,  of  the  Constitutional  Assucia- 

Slr  J.  Sewell. — I  am  obliged  to  call  the  hon.  Member  to  order.  He  has 
no  right  to  attack  any  individual  by  naming  bis  profession  ad  invidiam,  and 
thus  holding  him  up  to  contempt. 

Mr.  S.  Dixon  said,  that  if  the  hon.  Chairman  had  nut  allowed  tbe  worthy 
Director  (Mr.  Astell)  to  speak  after  the  hon.  Mover  had  replied,  and  every 
person  thought  tbe  question  was  about  to  be  brought  to  a  decision,  the  Court 
would  have  been  spued  the  confusion  which  had  latterly  prevailed. 

The  Chairman.— The  hon.  Proprietor  (Mr.  S.  Dixon)  has  been  pleased  to 
state,  that,  by  allowing  an  ban.  Director  to  express  his  sentiments,  at  a  late 
period  of  tbe  debate,  1  have  been  the  cause  of  creating  some  confusion. 
That,  however,  is  not  the  true  state  of  the  case.  In  conformity  with  esta- 
blished usage,  after  I  bad  delivered  my  sentiments,  1  proposed  that  the  mo- 
tion should  he  read.  An  b on.  Proprietor  [Mr.  Wilks)  then  rote,  and  asserted, 
that  I  assumed  a  right  to  put  an  end  to  tbe  discussion  by  taking  this  course. 
I,  however,  claimed  no  such  right.  That  hon.  Proprietor,  I  may  observe, 
seems  to  think  that  the  Court  of  Directors  can,  without  any  difficulty,  take 

(95)  Never.  The  grievance  chiefly  complained  of  now,  was  not  known  when 
the  mere  question  of  the  press  was  brought  before  that  tribunal. 
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the  money  out  of  the  pockets  of  the  Proprietor*,  and  give  k  to  Mr.  Bucking- 
ham.  (Crici  of  "  AV)  They,  however,  could  not,  by  themselves,  do  any 
■uch  thing.  It  nil  necessary  to  obtain  the  sanction  of  the  Board  of  Control. 
I  have  been  censured  because  1  mentioned  to  the  Court  my  knowledge  of  the 
opinion  entertained  on  this  subject  by  that  authority  which  kept  the  key  of 
the  Company's  treasure ;  bul  it  was,  I  think,  my  duty  to  apprise  the  Court 
of  that  circumstance.  I  shall  only  farther  observe,  in  answer  to  what  baa 
been  stated  by  the  ban.  Proprietor  (Mr.  S.  Dixon)  that  it  was  not  my  boa. 
Friend  (Mr.  As  tell}  who  spoke  after  me,  and  renewed  this  discussion,  but  the 
nan.  Proprietor  (Mr.  Wilts)  whose  remarks  called  forth  tbe  observations  of 
my  boo.  Friend. 

Mr.  Huh*.— The  hou.  Proprietor  (Sir  J.  Sewell)  appears  to  disclaim  the 
title  of  Ei-Juilge,  though  he  certainty  has  filled  a  Judicial  situation  in  India. 
Now,  Sir,  permit  me  to  ask,  whether  my  gallant  friend  (Col.  Stanhope)  was 
out  of  order  in  any  thine;  that  he  said  ;  and,  if  so,  what  that  departure  from 
order  was  ?  These  frequent  interruptions  in  the  course  of  a  debate  are  ex- 
tremely unpleasant.  Let  us,  therefore,  know  what  the  rule  or  custom  is, 
that  we  may  be  guided  by  it  in  future.  I  therefore  ask  you.  Sir,  whether 
my  gallant  friend  was  or  was  not  out  of  order  ? 

The  Chairman. — I  never  recollect  such  s  course  bavins;  been  taken  in  this 
Court  as  the  bun.  Proprietor  alluded  to  adopted. 

Mr.  Hume. — I  wish  to  know  in  what  particular  he  was  out  of  order,  that  we 
may  hereafter  avoid  such  mistake. 

The  Chairman. — I  think  that  the  experience  of  the  hou.  Proprietor  In  ano- 
ther place  will  sufficiently  answer  that  question.  I  believe  no  instance  can 
be  adduced  where  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons  ever  tolerated  a 
Member  in  designating auother  as  an  attorney.  (Hear.) 

Mr.  Hume.— Why,  Sir,  within  the  last  two  months,  I  hare  designated  a 

Siutlemau,  who  formerly  held  a  judicial  situation  in  India,  in  his  place  in  tbe 
ouse  of  Commons,  as  "  the  late  Judge  in  India,"  and  1  was  not  supposed  to 
be  out  of  order.  My  gallant  friend  has  done  no  more  than  that,  and  I  cannot 
think  that  he  was  out  of  order. 

Di.  Gilchrist. — Why  Mr.  Buckingham  has  been  called  "  a  free-niarloer," 
and  tbe  expression  passed  unnoticed.  Now,  Sir,  what  is  the  difference  be- 
tween being  called  an  attorney  and  a  free-mariner  *  (S6) 

SU-J.Sbweil.— Tbchon.  Proprietor  is  alittle  mistaken  if  be  supposes  that  it 
Is  to  the  mere  using  of  the  words  Attorney  or  Ex -Judge  that  I  object.  No,  Sir, 
it  Is  to  the  making  use' of  them,  ad  inn  idiam,  and  thus  holding  the  individual 
up  to  contempt.  1  really  think  that  such  a  line  of  remarks  can  answer  no  good 
purpose  whatever  ;  it  may  create  that  sort  of  effervetceuce  which  must  he  un- 

Eleasant  to  the  parties  themselves,  and  which  cannot  be  beneficial  to  the  in- 
irests  of  the  Proprietors.  It  Is  not  to  the  words  "  Learned  Ex- Judge"  that  I 
object;  but  when  they  are  used  manifestly  to  bring  the  party  into  contempt, 
every  Member  has  a  right,  and  it  may  become  hi)  duty,  to  speak  to 
«rdcr.(97} 
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Indian  Government,  being  displeased  at  something  which  Sir.  Buckingham  had 


To  the  clear  and  positive  injunctions  of  the  Supreme  Government  of  the  country, 
Mr.  Buckingham,  a  licemed  frtt  mariner,  thinks  proper  to  oppose  his  owiijiri- 
ttnded  dignity,  as  if  the  unfounded  insinuations  thrown  out  by  him  against  the 
public  conduct  of  the  Madras  Government  were  nothing,  and  his  prrlended  dig- 
nity fverjr  thing."  That  the  phrase  is  here  used  art  invidiam  no  one  can  doubt; 
but  any  thing  so  applied  to  those  opposed  to  the  Court,  is  always  "in  order"  with 
those  who  preside.  Yet,  after  all,  a  ■'  mariner"  in  as  good  a  title  as  a  "  servant," 
by  which  the  highest  of  these  lordly  personages  is  called  j  and  "  free,"  though 
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It*  Hen.  L.  STAHwra  Hun  pracwaiLwd— Sir,  th«  leau-ned  Member  of  th* 
CwmrtlHtwul  Association  is  entirely  out  of  order,  nod  m  to  during  the 
■hole  Mono  of  hi*  ■pooch  ;  for  be  hat  treated  tbU  as  a  political  question, 
though  politiM  lie.™  uotbiug  to  do  tritb  it.  If,  Sir,  Mr.  Buckingham  hut 
been  guilty  of  publishing  oil  the  libels  of  which  he  bat  been  accused  by  the 
learned  Geutletaau,  (Mr.  Puyoder,)  or  if  he  had  even  committed  treuon,  it 
would  be  necessary  to  oonviui  him  of  those  libeli,  or  that  treason,  before  you 

"" ..."     .ipr 

tup 
k  buudred  million*  uf  British 
l  fortune.  In  both  these  objects  he  was 
very  successful.  He  did  ft  great  deal  of  good  to  the  people  of  that  country, 
and  be  realised  a  ipleodid  income.  All  his  property,  however,  baa  been 
destroyed  by  the  measures  of  Government.  It  is  quite  futile  to  suppose  that 
the  Court  uf  Directors  would  themselves  act,  or  would  permit  others  to  act, 
iu  any  stay  that  appeared  contrary  to  their  own  private  interests.  The  hou. 
pantlemeu  behind  Ibe  bar  have  at  their  disposal  from  10,000*.  to  20,0001.  a- 
year  in  patronage  ;  and  they  would,  therefore,  endeavour  tu  destroy  the  views 
of  those  who  wrote  against  the  system  by  which  that  patronage  was  secured 
They  and  their  Indian  Government  have  a  monopoly  of  the  land  Bud  of  the 
trade  of  India.  They  have  a  muuoiwly  over  the  bodies  of  their  Indian  sub- 
jects; and,  what  is  the  most  deplorable  circumstance  of  all,  they  possess  that 
worst  feature  of  the  Inquisition,  a  monopoly  over  their  minds.  An  lion. 
Gentlemau  has  told  us,  that  if  an  individual  be  aggrieved  in  India,  the  courts 
of  law  are  open  to  hint.  Very  true.  Bui  let  it  not  be  kept  out  of  view,  that 
the  pockets  of  lawyers  and  attorneys,  belonging  to  thou  Courts,  are  likewise 
open.  What  prudent  man,  what  mau  who  has  a  regard  for  Ins  property, 
would  go  into  a  court  of  law,  or  of  what  it  called  equity  ?  Why,  Sir,  it  is 
the  worst  species  of  gambling  ;  for  there  it  not  a  gambling. house  iu  London, 
where  the,  map  who  is  cursed  with  the  spirit  uf  gaming,  pays  so  much  for  his 
chance,  as  he  does  who  appeals  to  the  Court  of  Chancery,  or  any  other  Court. 
1  very  much  fear  that  all  the  efforts  of  Mr.  Buckingham's  friends  Kill  hare 
do  effect  in  procuring  him  tome  remuneration.  As  well  may  we  try  tu  turn 
the  sun  from  its  course,  as  to  induce  the  Gentlemen  behind  the  bar  to  unite 
for  the  relief  of  that  individual.  {A  laugh.)  (He)  "  But,"  observes  an  hon. 
Proprietor,  "  if  Mr.  Buckingham  be  not  satisfied  with  the  decision  of  (he 
penaura  of  the  press  in  India,  with  ibe  upiuion  uf  my  Lord  Amherst,  with  ihe 
dictum  of  the  Court  of  Directors,  anal,  lastly,  with  ibe  judgment  of  this  Co  in, 
—why  does  he  out  appeal  to  the  High  Court  of  Parliament?  "  Why,  Sir, 
this  is  men  mockery.  At  the  bare  sound  of  the  wurd  India,  the  Geuiirraeu 
of  the  House  of  Commons  would  instinctively  seise  their  hats  :  some  would 
hasten  to  the  Opera  House ;  some  to  the  play-house ;  smue  to  the  neighbour- 
ing taverns  ;  and  some,  of  a  mure  domestic  turn,  tu  their  wives  and  families. 
In  abort,  tbey  would  go  any  where,  rather  tliau  listen  to  a  discussion  con- 
nected with  India.    Lord  Melville  formerly  had,  in  a  lone  of  stern  rebuke 

stranxely  misapplied  In  the  Instance  In  question,  is  at  pleasing  an  epithet  as 
*'  dill.  It  la  the  word  "  free,"  howerer,  thai  seems  to  nmstliute  all  the  de«ra- 
duiou,  rf  there  be  any  ill  the  title  at  all.  Our  Howards  of  ElUughain,  ottr  Drake", 
Mr  Ansonl,  our  Cooked,  our  Nelsons,  and  our  Purr*  ,  or,  to  pas«  Into  another 
sphere  of  service,  though  we  do  uot  meau  it  Invidiously,  our  ElphiiiMouw, 
our  Marjori  bank  sea,  our  Moneys,  our  Lindsays,  our  Clarke*,  our  Proscott*, 
our  Locks,  and  all  the  other  personalty  excellent  mid  worthy  Captains,  who  fill 
the  publicly  obnoxious  and  unworthy  body  of  which  Ihey  are  members— we  in  all 
'■  Mariners,"  and  each  distinguished  in  his  day.  Whether  they  were  "  free," 
or  "  nut  free,"  while  serving  in  thu  urufrssiou,  tbey  best  can  tell;  but  if  "slave 
mariner  "  might  be  more  respectable  in  Mr.  Poyder's  ear,  they  niay  be  go 
designated,  though  "  free  manner"  is  more  agreeable  to  ours. 

(SB)  Thia  is  the  hearties  sort  of  answer  which  appeals  to  the  best  feelings  of 
human  nature  meet  with  In  an  assembly  of  men  calling  tfieniaelvcs  Christians  and 
Gentlemen  1 
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worthy of  his  high  character,  told  those Gentlemen  that  they  pud  more  atten- 
tion to  the  detail*  of  a  paltry  turnpike-bill  than  to  the  interest*  of  one  hundred 
millions  of  British  subjects  in  India.  It  ii  monstrous  to  think  that  such  m 
multitude  uf  people  should  be  governed  on  the  plan  defended  by  the  boo. 
Attorney  who  bus  so  highly  eulogised  au  unmixed  despotism  ?  Do  we  not, 
Sir,  abhor  ancient  Rome,  because  it  was  said  that  there  one-half  of  the  popu- 
lation were  slave*  ?  And  must  we  not  feel  astonishment  when  we  see  men 
•land  up  in  Ibis  Court,  not  merely  attorneys,  nor  members  of  the  Constitu- 
tional Association,  but  persons  from  whom  we  should  expect  mote  en- 
lightened views,  and  defend  a  system  of  pure  despotism  ?  The  fact.  Sir,  is, 
that  Mr.  Buckingham  can  look  for  no  redress,  except  that  which  he  may 
obtain  through  the  medium  of  publicity  ;  and  that  is  my  reason  for  addressing 
you  in  this  tone.  Under  all  his  sufferings,  that  individual  must  derive 
pleasure,  satisfaction,  and  reward,  from  knowing  that,  in  every  well-consti- 
tuted mind,  his  character  stands  high  for  honour,  probity,  and  integrity.  He 
appears  now  before  us  nobly  struggling  with  adversity  for  the  benefit  of  bit 
fellow-creatures  ;  and  every  man  who  admires  talent  and  truth,  will,  I  hope, 
stand  forward  to  assist  him.  {Hear,  hear.) 

Sir  J.  Sbwbll  rose,  amidst  considerable  tumult. — I  have  (said  he)  only 
one  observation  to  make,  which  is,  that  no  circumstance  of  my  life  affords  me 
greater  pleasure  than  the  reflection,  that  I  acted  as  President  of  the  Consti- 
tutional Association. 

The  motion  was  then  read ;  and  afterwards,  the  requisition  for  deciding  thit 
question  by  ballot. 

The  Hon.  D.  Kinnaidd.— I  do  not  rise,  Mr.  Chairman,  either  to  make  or 
to  provoke  any  fretb  attacks,  f  have,  through  out  this  business,  acted  with  ■ 
btaijidt  desire  to  promote  conciliation.  The  motion  which  has  Just  now 
been  read,  if  beard  properly,  will  answer  sufficiently  for  the  judgment  of 
those  by  whom  it  was  drawn  up.  The  hon.  Director  (Mr.  A i tell)  ha*  Mated, 
that  this  question  has  been  placed  on  two  different  grounds.  He  assert*, 
that  one  set  of  men  describe  this  as  a  claim  of  Justice  which  we  demand, 
whilst  another  party  says,  we  give  up  the  claim  of  justice,  and  call  upon  you 
for  compassion.    Now,  Sir,  this  statement  i*  completely  answered  by  the 

f reposition  that  has  been  just  read.  We  do  not  give  up  the  question  of 
istice.  We  do  say  distinctly,  that  we  waive  that  question.  It  is  still 
open  to  us  to  agitate  it  at  any  time,  but  we  do  not  choose  to  do  to  at 
present.  We  witb,  Sir,  to  relieve  the  victim  who  hat,  unquestionably, 
suffered  greatly,  totally  independent  of  any  consideration  whether  the 
lightning  that  'truck  him  Came  from  heaven,  or  the  instrument  by  which  he 
Suffered  est  wielded  by  any  human  hand.'  It  is  clear  that  Mr.  Buckingham 
is  the  victim,  whether  the  Government  acted  well  or  ill ;  and  our  object  is, 
not  giving  up,  but  laying  aside  tbe  question  of  justice,  to  grant  him  some  re- 
muneration for  the  misfortune*  which  he  has  undergone.  I  will  say.  Sir,  ua 
behalf  of  the  Government,  that  they  did,  as  1  think,  innocently  inflict  this 
punishment  on  Mr.  Buckingham,  and  I  challenge  any  person  to  aay,  that 
tbey  did  mean  to  visit  him  with  that  ruin,  which,  however,  their  measures  have 
effected.  Worn  Gentlemen  say,  that  the  friends  of  Mr.  Buckingham  give  up 
the  Justice  of  the  case,  and  fix  themselves  on  the  ground  of  compassion  ouly, 
I  beg  to  observe,  that  we  merely  waive  the  question  of  Justice.  And  for  what 
reason  ?  Because,  Sir,  we  cannot  agitate  it  in  this  place,  except  for  the  pur- 
pose uf  punishing  those  who  did  an  injustice  wilfully.  1  might,  indeed,  use 
that  topic,  to  rouse  the  feelings  of  the  Proprietors  in  favour  of  this  victim,  bntl 
did  not  think  it  necessary.  1  felt  that  Mr.  Buckingham's  case  was  sufHdc utly 
strong,  and,  therefore,  I  did  not  endeavourlo  heighten  it.  1  have  no  tmifabm 
to  put  forward.  1  have  no  wish  nut  to  state  distinctly  the  ground  on  which 
*  iut  this  cose.  The  hon.  Director  has  said,  that  he  thinks  those  Gentlemen 
to  pity  Mr.  Buckingham's  misfortunes  ought^aarelieve  them.  So  Strang,  Sir, 
Is  my  feeling  on  the  subject,  that  I,  for  one,  am  ready  to  do  this,    ""-  '  - 

done  so,  and  am  willing  tp  do  *t  ™" 

rives  me  an  fl| ..         .  ,     „, 

plain  how  far  1  afforded  relief,  and  the  cii  cumstanccs  under  which  I  did  w 


I  putt 

who  pi 
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■ford  it.  (Hear,  htar.)  If  any  person  shall  follow  the  example,  it  trill  give 
me  the  greatest  pleasure.  This  is  a  case  in  which  the  Proprietors  rasy  well 
appeal  to  themselves,  and  ask,  whether  their  doing  this  act  of  kindness  could 
ever  becaosideral  as  an  impropriety,  or  whether  they  could  ever  regret  having 
assisted  Mr.  Buckingham  to  overcome  bin  difficulties.  It  has  been  said,  that 
if  this  motion  be  carried,  it  -will  lend  to  cast  a  reflection  on  the  Indian 
Government.  This,  Sir,  cannot  now  be  made  an  argument,  because  we  have 
already  given  Mr.  Arnot  1500*.  on  account  of  the  sufferings  which  ibe  mei- 
lurea  of  the  Indian  Government  entailed  on  him.  The  two  cases  are  the 
tame,  in  every  respect,  except  as  to  the  amount.  Both  these  individuals 
suffered  from  the  conduct  of  the  Government.  When  it  is  argued  that  the 
proposition  now  under  consideration  will  involve  the  Government  in  Cal- 
cutta in  a  censure,  I  must  deny  the  correctness  of  the  allegation.  In  order 
to  steer  clear  of  any  censure  on  that  Government,  I  thought  it  necessary  to 
pay  particular  attention  to  the  wording  of  this  motion;  and  I  ask  any  un- 
prejudiced man  to  get  up  and  say,  whether  the  proposition  does  not  exclude 
all  consideration,  and  all  notice  of  the  conduct  of  that  Government.  We  ac- 
quit the  Indian  Government  of  having  intended  to  produce  those  evils,  which, 
however  unforeseen,  have  necessarily  fallen  on  Mr.  Buckingham.  I  here  beg 
'  leave  to  observe,  that  of  all  the  unfortunate  courses  that  could  have  been 
adopted,  that  which  was  taken  by  the  hon.  Chairman  was  the  worst.  He 
has  thought  fit  to  cite  the  opinion  or  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Control, 
in  order,  as  it  would  appear,  to  produce  soma  effect  on  the  mind  of  tbe 
Proprietors.  In  what  a  situation  does  this  place  the  Court  of  Directors? 
To  illustrate  the  point ,  I  shall  put  this  possible  case :  Suppose  8  question  to  arise 
between  the  Board  of  Control  aod  the  Court  of  Directors  on  some  important 
point,  and  that  in  discussing  it  with  the  Board,  the  Directors  stated  that  their 
opinion  was  supported  by  a  vote  of  the  Court  of  Proprietors  ;  what  an  extraor- 
dinary answer  would  the  Board  of  Control  have  to  this  representation  ?  They 
would  say,  "  Go  down  and  tell  the  Proprietors  that  our  opinion  is  adverse  to 
theirs,- -that  their  decision  Is  of  no  importance— a  flg  for  the  vote  of  the  Pro- 
prietors i  pot  them  down  at  once,  by  saying,  the  Board  of  Control  takes  a  dif- 
ferent view  ofthis  matter ;— you  did  as  much  a  short  time  since,  and  you  must 

What  a  complete  answer  wonld  this  be  to  any  representation  that  might 
hereafter  be  made  by  the  executive  body  1  The  course  which  has  been  pur-, 
sued  by  tbe  hon.  Chairman  must  have  the  effect  of  shutting  his  mouth,  and 
the  mouths  of  bis  colleagues  on  all  future  occasions,  when  the;  might  wish 
to  strengthen  any  claim  by  a  reference  to  a  vote  of  the  Court  of  Proprietors. 
1  must  lay,  that  the  opinion  of  the  Board  of  Control  was  very  impertinently 
introduced,  and  very  unconstitutionally  obtruded  on  the  hon.  Chairman.  And 
I  have  no  doubt  that  be  reprimanded  the  Board  of  Control,  though  he  "■--■■■ 


it  were  carried,  the  pecuniary  assistance  now  sought  for  may  be  withheld  by 
the  Board  of  Control.    If  it  be  so,  it  is  a  circumstance  which  1  shall  eiceed- 


Ingly  regret,  and  unquestionably  I  will  put  my  hand  In  my  pocket  to  assist 
Mr.  Buckingham.  But,  Sir,  even  though  the  pecuniary  grant  be  refused  by 
the  Board  of  Control,  still,  if  we  carry  the  motion  by  a  great  majority,  it  will 
be  conferring  a  great  benefit  on  Mr.  Buckingham,  because  we  shall' thereby 


do  Justice  to  his  character.    In  that  case,  the  Proprietors  will  show  by  their 

vote  that  thoy  consider  Mr.  Buckingham  to'  -     L 

upright,  and,  though  calumniated,  a  mutt 

(Htar,  kear.)     I  do  therefore  expect  very 

of  this  proposition,  whether  «Me  followed  b 

opportunity  be  given  to  the  Proprietors,  I 

Justice  to  the  merits  of  Mr,  Buckingham.    And  here,  Sir,  | 

that  if  it  can  by  any  contrivance  be  made  to  suit  the  general  ct 

Is   very   important  to  tbe  cause  of  Mr.  Buckingham  that  the  ballut  should 
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take  pUct  on  thai  day  which  i)  flted  for  the  election  of  Director.   It  (•  only 


portunity  should  be  given  toth*  Proprietor*  *t  large  to  express  their  opinion, 
]  am  told,  Sir,  that  no  inconvenience  can  arise  from  selecting  the  day  I  have 
mentioned,  at  than  is  a  very  proper  place  within  the  wall*  of  thu  Home 
where  *  second  ballot  may  be  taken ;  and  it  will  be  attended  with  thia  ad- 
vaoteg",  that  we  thall  tberehy  avoid  the  lost  of  number  day.  It  it  not  by 
any  meant  a  new  cms,  since  the  by-low  provide*  for  holding  two  ballot*  in 
different  room*  an  the  tame  day.  Now,  Sir,  1  hope  it  will  not  he  taid,  whea 
the  architect  ha*  been  to  lone;  imp™  via  jour  hcaJe,  that  you  can  find  no  place 
for  holding  a  second  ballot.    I  think  the  Director*  ought  to  concede  this 

Ciut.  They  anticipate  that  the  decision  will  go  against  Mr.  Bucking- 
m'a  friends,  and,  therefore,  the  greater  the  number  of  Proprietor*  whs 
attend,  the  greater  will  be  their  majority,  and  their  victory  will  be  the  mora 
honourable  and  complete. 

.  The  CHAiauin. — In  mentioning  the  opinion  entertained  by  other  autboritie* 
with  reapect  to  this  question,  I  meant  only  to  ttate  the  simple  fact  a*  mailer 
of  information,  ll  was  far  from  my  view,  to  make  that  communication  for 
tbe  purpose  of  influencing  the  decision  of  the  Court.  1  did  not  touch  upon 
that  point  in  the  spirit  of  intimidation,. — (Hilar.)  Though  1  havnnot  an  inti- 
mate acquaintance  with  the  hoii.  Proprietor, (Mr.  D.  Kiuuaird,)  yet  I  hope  he 
will  do  dm  tbe  Justice  to  believe,  that  I  shall  at  all  times  act  with  at  much 
Independence  a*  any  man  in  this  Court. — (Hear.)  I  cannot,  however,  after 
exercising  my  cool  judgment,  consent  to  vote  for  taking  the  ballot  on  thin 

Juration  ou  the  day  which  has  been  appointed  f»r  tbe  election  of  Direct™*, 
shall  propone  that  the  ballot  be  taken  on  Friday,  the  21st.  iutt ;  and  on 
that  piopotitiun,  I  will  lake  tbe  sense  of  tbe  Court. 

After  a  tburt  conversation  between  Mr.  Hume  and  tbe  Chairman,  the 
ballot  wa»,  on  the  suggestion  of  tbe  former  Gentlemen,  fixed  for  Tuesday  tbe 
Hth  of  April,  the  day  previous. to  Hint  appointed  for  the  election  of  Directors, 
the  Chairman  expressing  hit  desire  to  have  tbe  motion  decided  by  the  great' 
est  possible  number  of  Proprietors,  but  declining  to  have  it  ou  the  13th, 
oo  account  of  the  confusion  which  he  thought  mutt  inevitably  arise  from, 
holding  two  ballot*  on  the  same  day. 

ELECTION  OP  DIRECTOR*. 

Thebon.  L.  Stanhope. — Before  Ibe  Court  rises,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  take 
(he  liberty  to  ask  a  question.  I  have  received  a  letter  with  the  names  of 
twenty-four  Directors  affixed  to  It,  calling  on  me  to  vote  fur  certain  indivi- 

Whether,  In 

tlitt  subject ;  an.!  lastly,!  desire  to  know,  wbat  any  of  thoacfuur  Gentle- 
men bo  recommended  have  done  for  the  benefit  of  the  subjects  of  British 
India?     If  they  have  done  anything  of  that  nature,  they  may  command  my 

The  Chairman  answered,  that  the  letter  was  a  very  utuel  one,  and  if  the 
faon.  Proprietor  did  not  like  it,  be  might  put  it  in  the  lire.  [!!!>; 
The  Court  thee  adjourned. 

(99)  This  highly  appropriate  answer  to  a  Question  involving  the  right  of  elec- 
tion—ibe  freedom  of  the  Proprietors'  choice— and  due  regard  to  the  welfare  of 
the  people  of  India,  may  be  taken  as  a  fair  specimen  of  the  consideration  in 
Which  each  of  these  great  branched  of  their  privileges  and  government  are  re- 
garded by  those  who  held  power,  nol  in  trust  for  others,  but  for  their  own 
exclusive  benefit.  And  yet  the  majority  quietly  and  tamely  submit  to  this 
willing  and  degraded  slavery! 
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W«  shall  follow  the  course  punned  on  a  farmer  occasion  in  appending  the 
lew  scattered  expressions  of  opiuiun  that  have  appeared  in  the  Loudon  paper* 
on  tbe  expected  iuue  of  thti  debate,  that  our  readers  ma;  tec  what  those  who 
are  unconnected  with  the  India  House  and  iu  system  thiuk  and  feel  on  this 
■abject 

freest**  Bxtaauur,KfT.2.  —A  Meeting  of  Proprietors  will  be  held  at  the  India 
Home  on  Friday  neat,  on  the  requisition  of  Mr.  Kinnaird,Sir  Charles  Forbes, 
and  seven  other  Members  uf  the  Cons peuy,  to  discuss  a  motion  which  those gcu- 
tlemen  intend  to  propose,  for  granting  Mr.  Buckingham  5,0Mf.,  toward*  com* 
pensating  him  for  the  losses  be  has  sustained  in  consequence  oF  the  acts  of 
tbe  Bengal  Government.  Tbe  requisition  very  judiciously  keeps  the  question 
of  compensation  for  neediest  infliction  of  lost  upon  Mr.  Buckingham  dis- 
tinct from  the  general  question  regarding  arret  press  in  India.  Persons  may 
honestly  think,  that  free  discussion  is  incompatible  with  tbe  security  of  the 
British  power  in  the  East,  and  that  it  was  necessary  to  banish  the  Editor  of 
*'     '  Calcutta  Journal '  for  sneering  at  a  pitiful  underling  in  office;  ' 


ody  can  be  sincerely  of  upluiou,  that  in  addititu  to  the  grievous  penalty  of 
uddeo  banishment,  and  the  necessary  loss  attendant  upon  his  removal,  it 
>r  decent  tu  destroy  the   properly  left  behind   biro    in  India,  fr,:m 


which  he  was  to  derive  bis  future  income  ;  and  every  disinterested  and  humane 
Individual  must  feel,  that  to  go  beyond  even  that  injustice — to  pursue  Mr.  Buck- 
ingham in  his  elite  with  the  most  unrelenting  malice — to  contrive,  by  hold- 
ing out  false  bopes  to  bis  Indian  agents,  and  making  tliem  false  promises,  to 
cause  the  waiu  of  his  actual  money  and  goods — to  add,  in  fact,  the  misery 
of  debt  to  tbe  previous  utter  destruction  of  a  property  (Am  worth  at  least 
20,1)00/. — was  conduct  which  merits  the  strangest  epithets  of  reprobation  t 
and  it  is  for  sneb  conduct — for  acts  subsequent  to  the  commission  or  Mr. 
Buckingham's  political  offence,  and  his  punishment  for  it,  that  something  is 
now  asked  in  the  way  of  compensation.  A  stronger  esse  we  never  remember. 
Mr.  Buckingham  has  enough  in  the  way  of  admissions  on  tbe  part  uf  tbe 
Indian  authorities,  to  establish  his  claim  incontestahly.  In  his  last  letter  to 
the  Director!,  be  says,  "  Your  Chief  Justice,  Sir  Francis  Macnaghten, 
avowed  his  conviction,  in  the  most  solemn  manner  from  the  bench,  that  the 
property  vested  in  the  '  Calcutta  Journal  '  ought  to  be  respected.  Your 
Governor-General,  Lord  Amherst,  has  distinctly  admitted  tbe  same  prin- 
ciple when  it  was  pressed  on  his  consideration.  fhelati;  Mr.  Adam,  al-o,  la 
the  pamphlet  published  by  him  soon  after  my  departure  from  Bengal,  dis- 
avowed explicitly  any  Intention  of  evincing  undue  severity  towards  me  per- 
sonally ;  as  he  considered  my  removal  from  the  country  a  sufficient  punish- 
ment. We  are  quite  sure  that  the  India  Directors  themselves  would  never 
have  treated  any  individual  as  Mr.  Buckingham  has  been  treated  ;  ue  are 
equally  sure  that  they  cannot  in  their  hearts  approve  of  the  cruelly  praciiW 
towards  blm  (—but  their  servant!  have  been  guilty  of  this  oppression,  and 
tb'ey  can  exonerate  themselves  from  the  odium  attaching  to  It,  only  bv  afford- 
ing the  victim  some  public  redress.  If  we  cuulit  be  sure  that  each  IVoprietor 
would  calmly  and  dispassionately  think  upon  the  subject  for  half  an  hour  by 
himself  previously,  we  should  have  no  doubt  of  the  honourable  result  of  next 
Friday's  ballot. 

Frent  tkt  Sunday  Times,  April  2.— A  last  appeal  will  l>e  made  at  the  India 
Houseonthrpart  of  Mr.  Buckingham,  ueit  Friday,  to  the  justice  of  ibc  Proprie- 
tors, called  on  the  requisition  of  nine  most  respectable  names.  A  ballot  mill  bt 
demanded  on  that  day,  and  we  Mill  entertain  hopes  that  the  Directors,  who 
as  yet  have  coldly  negatived  every  claim  for  compensation,  maypause  before 
the  last  blow  is  given,  and  the  ruin  consummated  of  an'  unoffending  and 
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much  injured  gentleman.  The  sum  the  Proprietors  are  asked  to  Tot*  amounts 
only  to  5,000*.    Can  they  refuse  this  mitigaicd  justice?    Mr.  Buckingham's 

!™perty,  40,0001.,  was  coufi seated  in  Calcutta.  Is  it  unreasonable  to  ask. 
ademnity  fur  but  the  eighth  uf  that  loss  ?  The  oppression  of  which  he  has 
been  the  victim  is  a  stain  on  the  name  of  the  Company ;  ibey  should  have 
dashed  their  pen  across  the  foul  record  of  tyranny,  and  blotted  it  for  ever 
from  their  anuals.  But  the  act  is  done,  and  cannot  be  now  recalled  i  and 
the  only  question  remain «— Whether  Mr.  Buckingham  is  to  be  both  oppressed 
andruinidt  He  left  India  iu  apparent  wealth;  he  is  now  nearly  a  beggar ! 
He  had  tarn  the  fairest  prospects  of  fortune— but  the  band  of  tyranny  stepped 
in  to  blast  his  hopes.  When  he  left  India,  Mr.  Buckingham's  paper  pro- 
duced him  8,0001.  a. year,  and  one-fouMh  of  it  he  actually  sold  for  10,0001. 


n  was  destroyed.  Is  this  justice  f  we  a*k.  Caw  the 
inaia  tjuuipany  wisn  such  oppression  to  pass  unatoned  to  other  days  }  Their 
dominion  may  soon  close ;  their  charter  of  monopoly  ia  drawing  nut  to  an 
end.  Will  not  this  very  tyranny  Hie  iu  men's  mouths  iu  Judgment  against 
them  I  Do  they  wish  to  be  regarded  iu  such  an  hour  like  Shakspeare's  tyrant  I 


And  then  tlic  thought  of  what  men's  tongues  will  say, 

Of  what  their  hearts  must  think ; 

To  have  no  creature  lovo  them  while  living, 

Nor  their  memory  when  dead, 

Here  this  powerful  Company  cannot  shackle  opinion,  though  ihey  may  do 
so  in  Asia.  And  what  is  the  press  in  India  now,  but  aditgrace  to  the  name  •/ 
England?  Mr.  Buckingham  (ought  to  raise  it  from  degradation  and  render 
it  free,  and  exile  and  ruin  have  been  the  consequences.  But  the  argument 
is  not  now  raised,  whether  the  press  in  India  should  be  free  or  enslaved ;  or 
whether  Mr.  Buckingham  was  justly  or  unjustly  deported  ; — the  question  is. 
Hail  ibe  Govern  or- General  a  right  to  invade  Aw  property  when  he  was  conk, 
and  transfer  it  arbitrarily  into  other  hands  ?  This  may  be  Indian,  or  it  may 
be  Turkish  justice;  but  it  is  not  English.  Here  such  an  act  would  draw 
down  general  exr  cratiun.  No  case  before  the  Court  for  years  has  called  mare 
strongly  on  the  feelings  of  the  Proprietors — no  grout  has  ever  yet  been 
sanctioned,  with  deeper  claims  by  the  individual — 3, QUO/,  forms  but  a  slender 
compeusatlou  to  Mr.  Buckingham  for  the  losses  and  anxiety  lie  haa  endured  ; 
and  ran  the  Directors  still  recklessly  withhold  it  ?  We  do  sincerely  (rust 
this  grant  may  pass — it  would  be  an  act  of  redeeming  justice,  honourable  to 
those  from  whom  it  came,  soothing  tu  the  wounded  feelings  uf  a  respectable 
man,  and  grateful  to  the  great  body  of  (he  public. 

From  the  Morning  Chronicle,  April  8.— We'  regret  exceedingly  to  see  so 
strong  a  determination  on  the  part  uf  the  East  India  Directors  to  refuse  all 
compensation  to  Mr,  Buckingham  for  an  invasion  of  property,  unexampled  iu 
the  history  of  this  country.  If  Lord  Hastings  committed  a  blunder  in  allow- 
ing a  Free  Press  in  India,  it  was  certainly  competent  to  bis  successors  to  say 
that  a  Tree  Press  was  incompatible  with  the  security  of  an  Indian  Govern- 
ment ;  but  the  peculiar  cruelly  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Buckingham  is,  that  the 
Indian  functionaries,  not  contented  with  driving  him  from  Indis,  and  sub- 
jecting him  to  tbe  loss  of  property  inseparable  from  the  conversion  of  a  free 
and  exceedingly  popular  Press,  into  a  fettered,  and  therefore,  much  less  po- 
pular Press,  determined  that  their  victim  should  receive  uu  benefit  from  bis 
Sroperly,  eveu  afier  it  should  have  passed  into  the  hands  of  an  Editor  named 
y  themselves.  The  object  was  not  public  security,  but  the  ruiu  oF  Mr.  Buck- 
ingham. There  is  something  exceedingly  mean  in  all  this ;  and  we  would 
fain  hope  that  tbe  sense  of  justice,  which  is  always  strong  iu  the  breasts  of 
Englishmen,  will  yet  induce  the  Proprietors  to  avail  themselves  of  the  power 
which  the  ballot  gives  them,  in  favour  of  the  victim  of  so  unrelenting  a  per- 
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it  may  he  iiermitled  tu 
.  rxprcet  a  wish  on  this  occasion,  it  ii,  that  the  Proprietors,  in  proceeding  to 
ballot,  ma;  cut  from  their  minds  all  thought  or  what  his  been  said  either  by 
Mr.  Buckingham's  friends  or  foes,  and  fix  tbem  solely  on  what  mere  hiiproi- 
pect I  previout  la  leaving  India,  and  what  (hey  art  note.  The  conditio!)  of 
humanity  renders  punishment  necessary  ;  but  it  Is  on  giving  and  forgiving 
that  the  blessing  is  pronounced. 


the  forte  of  the  House  Establishment,  and  their  numerous  dependent!, 
who  are  ever  ready  at  the  call  of  their  superiors,  were  brought  fur- 
ward  on  this  occasion,  extending  even  to  the  female!  nf  families  brought 
there  by  their  male  relatives  to  swell  the  number  of  the  Directors'  ma- 
joiity,  and  do  violence  to  the  general  feeling  null  character  oftheir  sex  jnhileth* 
more  independent  Proprietors,  w>o  reside  chiefly  in  the  country,  and  bad  Dot 
arrived  in  town,  were  all  abient  from  the  scene.  The  Directors  were  wise,  a* 
it  regarded  the  success  of  their  own  views,  to  resist  the  application  for  fixing 
the  ballot  on  the  day  on  which  the  election  for  Directors  was  to  be  held  ; 
because,  en  that  day,  by  far  the  greater  number  of  Proprietors,  independent 
of  their  control,  and  likely  to  vote  for  the  grant,  would  have  been  present  ; 
bnt  postponing  it  until  the  2 1  it,  which  the  Chairman  proposed,  would  have 
been  carrying  it  to  a  period  when  most  of  the  same  ponies  would  have  left 
town.  Sy  thus  persisting,  however,  in  not  admitting  the  ballot  to  take  place 
on  the  day  when  the  greatest  number  of  Proprietors  were  at  the  India  House, 
the  Directors  tacitly  acknowledged  their  conviction. that  out  uf  the  tannic  body 
a  majority  might  be  found  to  be  opposed  to  their  views  on  this  question  ;  and, 
by  fixing  it  on  anoiher  day,  they  secured  to  themselves  the  certainty  that 
thtir  teeiitn  of  that  body,  which  can  be  summoned  at  an  hour's  warning, 
would  be  sufficient  to  outnumber  the  few  iudepeudent  Proprietors  resident  11) 
the  metropolis  and  ita  immediate  neighbourhood.  The  remit  was,  as  might 
have  been  expected,  strongly  in  their  favour,  the  numbers  being— for  the 
(rant,  157 ;  against  it,  436  ;  majority,  273  i  the  whole  number  of  votes  being 
only  593  i  whereas,  on  the  following  day,  the  number  of  votes  given  in  for  the 
election  of  Directors,  was  nearly  3000— of  so  much  importance  was  the  choice 
of  lime  at  which i  this  ballot  should  be  held  ;  and  so  much  was  the  additional 
injury  done  to  the  individual,  whose  all  might  be  said  to  be  dependent  on  it, 
by  the  Chairman  persisting  in  opposing  its  being  held  on  the  day  when  the 
greatest  number  of  Proprietors  were  present. 

The  decision  of  this  body  has,  however,  now  gone  forth,  and  the  measure 
of  their  victim's  cup  is  full.'  Of  the  impression  created  by  this  decision  in 

r  iters  tbe  most  remote  from  partial  bias  or  personal  influence,  the  following 
rt  paragraph,  which  is  a  fair  index  of  the  feelings  entertained  on  the  sub- 
ject throughout  the  country  generally,  end  wblcb  has  fallen  by  accident  Into 
our  hands,  will  give  an  accurate  idea,  and  serve  to  wind  up  the  melancholy 
history  of  which  it  is  the  close  I 

From  the  Edmnargh  Times,  April  \"<. — The  proposal  to  compensate  Mr. 
Buckingham  for  the  losses  sustained  hy  him  through  the  unexampled  per- 
secution to  which  be  has  been  exposed  hy  the  Indian  Government,  lias  been 
rejected  by  the  East  India  Company  Proprietor!.  Here  is  a  matchless  speci- 
men of  the  liberality,  humanity,  and  justice  of  a  great  commercial  body  I— 
as  matchless  as  the  cold-blooded  cruelty  with  which,  hy  their  servants,  this 
worthy  mail  was  driven  From  India,  and  reduced  from  affluence  to  Indigence, 
in  contempt  of  every  law  aud  precept,  either  divine  or  human.  Tbe  honour 
of  English  merchants,  forsooth  !  To  talk  of  such  a  thing,  after  this  vote  of 
tbe  India  House,  would  require  no  little  effrontery. 
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CKaRQI  TO  TETK   QKAHlt  JCBT  AT  BOMBAY, 

M  tte  ft*rik  Satitiu  «/  IMS  -. 

»T   TUB   HOKOUaiRLE    CHIEF  JUSTICI  SIB   EDW&BB  WlW. 

GnUMi- It  ha*  long  been  ■jntinu  with  tewk«  1  elnMfritiini 
to  few  upon  the  subject  of  your  dutiet  ■■  Magistrates,  and  upou  the  pitujaad 
Inn  of  the  ttipnditrv  or  Police  Maelst  rate*— both  In  tbe  Petty  Seuieai  and 
Tiben  •ittiop  ilnfij,  or,  at  they  have  lately  don*,  Jointly.  I  bare,  bo-errer, 
been  obliged  to  defer  (be  performance  of  this  duty  much  longer  than  1  roold 

have  wished,  partly  dd  account  of  bit  incessant  occupation  i :-: —  -v- 

■ule*  uf  tbe  Supreme  Court,  and  reducing-  tbe  practice  of  il 
system;  and  partly  on  account  of  tbe  want  of  complete  Judicial  info-t 
upon  tbe  varum  topic*  upon  whicb  I  am  under  tbe  necessity  of  eddr 
you,  hut  whicb  at  length  I  hare  been  able  to  obtain,  ao  far  at  least  as  tc 
you  tbe  necessity  of  a  thorough  reform  in  tl 
*f  criminal  Judicature. 

Gentlemen,  It  b  icarcely  neceMary  to  Inform  you  that  the  magistrates  anil 
Justices,  and  Court*  of  Quarter  and  Petty  Sessions,  are  by  law  placed  under 
the  control  and  superintendence  of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  that  ill*  the 
bounden  duty  of  the  Supreme  Court  to  ace  that  they  do  not  abuse  at  meead 
the  authority  by  law  vented  in  them. 

".The  charter  tif  tbe  Supreme  Court,  in  addition  to  the  general  powers  which 
it  give*  when  It  vett*  tbem  with  the  same  authority  and  Jurisdiction  as  the 
'-■'■"■■-■■  -lytothtaju 

...  "  *h*>  * 
q«e*i*,  and  the  Court  uf  Quarter  Sessions,  erected  ami  established  at  Bombay 
aforesaid,  and  the  Justices  and  other  magistrate*  appointed  for  toe  town  aud 
Inland  of  Bombay,  and  the  factorie*  subordinate  thereto,  may  bettor'  answer 
the  ends  of  their  respective  institutions,  and  act  conformably  to  taw  and  Joe- 
tic*,  it  i>  our  further  will  and  pleasure,  end  w*  do  hereby  farther  grant, 
ordain  and  establish,  that  all  and  every  tbe  laid  court*  and  mart-irate*  shall 
be  subject  to  the  order  and  control  of  the  said  Supreme  Court  of  Jnlieatu re  at 
Bombay,  in  tach  sort,  manner,  and  form,  a*  tbe  Inferior  coord  and  ntaris- 
trate*  of  and  In  that  part  of  Great  Britain  called  England  are  by  law  cuhjeM 
to  the  order  and  control  of  onr  Court  of  Kiur'i  Bench ;  to  which  and,  the 
•aid  Supreme  Court  uf  Judicature  at  Bombay  I*  hereby  empowered  and  mi* 
tburiaed  to  award  and  l**u*  a  writ  or  writ*  of  mandamus,  certiorari,  proce- 
dendo, or  error,  to  be  prepared  in  manner  above  mentiiincd,  and  directed  la 
sutb  court*  or  magistrate*,  a*  the  cue  may  require,  and  to  punish  any  con-. 
tempt  thereof,  or  wilful  disobedience  thereunto,  by  fin*  and  imprisonment.'* 

By  ttos  clause  of  the -harter,  as  well  a*  by  the  genera,  law  of  England,  tua 
■wgiairatre  are  responsible  10  this  Court,  and  to  Lbi*  Court  alone  ;  and  no 
other  authority  than  this  Court  ha*  any,  the  least,  cotitrul  over  them,  escape 
that  the  police  magistrate*  hold  their  office*  In  the  police  at  tbe  pleasure  of 
Government. 

It  I*  then  one  of  the  moat  imperative  and  sacred  of  onr  duties,  to  point  out 
any  irregularity  In  tbe  proceeding*  of  those  courts  and  of  the  magistrates; 
and  I  know  of  no  occasion  to  fitting  for  that  purpose  nt  a  charge  to  the  grand 
jury  j  not  only  on  account  of  its  publicity  and  solemnity — not  only  because1 
many  of  the  gentlemen  who  attend  the  grand  Jury  fill  also  the  office  of  magis- 
trate, but  because  the  grand  jury  Is  composed,  at  by  tbe  charter  it  i*  directed 
to  be,  of  the  principal  inhabitants  of  the  place,  aud  Who  have  therefor*  the 
molt  weight  and  Influence  iu  society;  and,  above  all,  because  you  have,  ea 
a  grand  Jury,  the  mean*  and  the  right  of  Inquiring  into  and  preMnting  any 
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Sir  Edward  Wett'l  CA*ryt  f#  Ik*  Grand  /ttry.         *li 

I  shall  Ikntai  protend  to  call  your  MMkttn ,  first,  to  **  origin,  the  etc 
ttitutkiu,  and  imwersofthe  Court  of  Petty  Sessions)  secondly,  to  lbs  actual 
proceeding*  of  that  Court ;  thirdly,  to  the  powers  of  the  police  magistrates, 
sitting  singly  orjoiatiy  |  and  lastly,  lotteir  actual  proceeding*. 

First,  with  respect  to  the  origin,  constitution,  and  power*  ef  the  Court  of 
Petty  Session*. 

la  tracing  the  origin  of  the  Court  of  Petty  Sessions,  I  (ball  have  to  request 
your  attention  to  some  very  extraordinary  fact!  with  reapect  to  the  police  of 
tbl*  island  ;  and  I  trait  that  in  ao  doing  you  will  not  suppose  that  I  am  en- 
deavouriug  to  eicite  any  prejudice  against  the  gentlemen  who  at  present  HI) 
laconic*  of  police  magistrates.  Tboas  fast*  may  now  be  considered  ai  matter 
of  history,  and  they  constitute  *  history  pregnant  with  instruction,  It  wit) 
Impress  upon  your  minds  with  tenfold  more  force  than  any  argument*  of  mii!B, 
the  necessity  of  a  vigilant  luperintendcnca  over  thoie  intrusted  with  the  ira. 
BMOM  power*  of  the  police.  It  will  prove  to  you,  that  for  want  of  such  con- 
eta  at  ■uperintendenee,  nearly  the  lame  course  of  illegality  has  continued  for 
nearly  fifty  year*,  in  spite  of  the  occariaittiJ  interference  of  Judge*  and  grand 


Gentlemen,  1  with  to  state  most  explicitly,  and  to  have  It  understood  most 
distinctly,  that,  io  all  my  •baervationi,  it  is  the  system  that  I  am  aaaailMg, 
and  not  the  gentlemen  who  are  now  police  magistrate*.  They  have,  it  it 
hut  i  us  tin;  to  them  to  state,  but  trodden  in  the  footstep*  of  their  predecessor*. 
■  in  the  ear*  of  Englishmen,  of  those,  at  least,  who  have 


Strang*  a*  it  sooodi  In  the  ear*  of  Englishmen,  of  those,  at  least,  who  hi 
lived  long  enough  In  England  to  imbibe  the  spirit  of  her  eunstitutina,  i 
intern  of  police  here  hat  Men,  as  far  back  as  ft  can  ba  traced,  a  system 
alteration,  and  never  a  system  or  law.  I  will  do  the  present  police  magistrate! 
the  Justice  of  saving,  that  I  believe  that  noue  of  the  abuses,  to  which  1  shall 
draw  your  attention,  have  originated  with  them.  To  return,  however,  to  the 
Uttory  of  the  police  i 

This  history  is  borrowed  chiefly  from  an  official  document  framed  by  Sit 
James  Mackintosh,  shortly  befor*  he  quitted  Bombay. 

It  appears  from  that  document,  that,  till  the  year  1812,  there  wan  no  legal 
regulation*  for  the  police  in  this  island.  A  system  of  police  had  indeed  been 
adopted  under  the  direction,  first,  of  an  office  real  led  the  Lieutenant  of  Paiice, 

—  -'-"-  ■-■■■'  '-  —  J'L-° -tandeal  of  Polio*;  button 

legal  warrant  t  and  thai* 

a  successively  abolished. 

for  the  sown  and  Island  of 

,  r -_- ,     ,      _   — jteumt  of  Police,)  "  *s  a 

public  nuisauce,  and  his  office  of  police  as  of  a  most  dangerous  tendency  \  and 
earnestly  recommended,  that  it  should  be  immediately  abolished,  as  fit  only 
for  a  despotic  Government,  where*  Bastile  is  at  hand  to  enforce  its  authority.1* 


The  office,  however,  was  net  abolished  upon  this  presentment,  but  continued 
in  force  during  eleven  years  afterwards,  when  the  tarns  Todd  was  tried  for 
corruption,  and  convicted,  and  the  name  of  Lieutenant  of  Police  abolished. 


In  the  year  17W,  the  same  office,  sod,  strange  to  say,  the  same  power*, 
were  vested  io  nnofficrr  denominated  the  Superintendent  of  folio*.  "  A  cir- 
cumstance had  previously  occurred  respecting  the  police  of  Bengal,  which 
rendered,"  as  Sir  James  Mackintosh  observed,  "  tins  appointment  Still  mors) 
extraordinary."  Immediately  after  the  Act  of  1773,  the  Governor-General 
had  framed  a  system  of  police  at  Calcutta,  agreeably  to  the  provision!  of  that 
Act,  establishing  a  Superintendent  uf  Police,  with  powers  very  cautiously. 


limited,  both  respecting  the  magnitude  of  the  crime,  and  the  eiuut  of  the 

Emishsnent ;  and  under  the  obligation  of  laying  his  proceedings  before  the 
uveruor-Geuceal  and  the  Chief  Justice.  Yet  even  tuis  system,  with  such 
limited  powers,  was  soon  complained  uf  in  the  Supreme  Court  \  it  was  pub- 
licly called  "a  deformity"  by  the  excellent  Sir  William  Jones  (  and  hi* 
Majesty  wa*  at  length  pleased  to  disallow  it,  by  warrant  under  hit  sign  mm 
nusil,  as  inconsistent  with  the  rights  of  his  subject*. 

"  Eleven  years  after  his  late  Majesty  had  given  this  signal  proof  of  that 
hostility  to  despotism,  which  becomes  »  British  moaarcu  of  the  House  of 
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Brnntwlck,"'  continue*  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  *  the  very  system  which 
be  had  been  graciously  pleased  to  annul,  was  established  at  Bombay,  though 
in  a  mora  mischievous  Mate." 

Gentlemen,  it  wai  upon  tWl  representation  of  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  that 
the  office  of  Superintendent  of  Police  was  at  length  abolished  ;  but  not  till 
the  Iben  holder  or  the  office,  a  Mr.  Briscoe,  had  been  indicted  for,  and  cob- 
Victed  of,  corruption  in  the  Recorder'*  Court,  Upon  that  trial,  and  upon 
the  inquiries  which  ensued,  a  scene  of  fraud,  cruelty,  oppression  and  iniquity, 
such  as  has  seldom,  if  ever,  been  witnessed  in  a  civilized  country,  burst  upon 
the  view  of  that  eminent  person. 

"  It  is  too  evident,"  say*  be,  "  to  require  proof,  that  the  whole  of  what  If 
called  police  ha*  been  a  course  of  illegality.     Nothing,"  continues  Sir  * 


Mackintosh,  "  has  been  legal,  but  the  apprehension,  examination,  and  com- 
mitment of  accused  persons  for  trial ;  and  such  summary  conviction*  as  are 
authorized  by  special  statute,  and,  In  the  last  case,  only  where  the  due  forms 
of  law  have  been  observed,  which  it  will  probably  be  found  has  not  even  once 
been  done. 

"  The  summary  convictions  and  punishments  at  Ihe  police  are  illegal  mi 
every  ground. 

"  lit— They  are  illegal,  because  they  were  inflicted  under  rule*  which, 
from  1753  to  1B07,  were  not  confirmed  by  the  Court  of  Directors;  and,  since 
1807,  have  not  been  registered  in  bis  Majesty's  Court. 

«2aiy — They  ore  illegal,  because  they  were  not  convictions  before  two 


Island  by  the  47th  Geo.  111. 

"Sdly — They  are  illegal,  because  many  of  them  are  cases  of  felonies,  re- 
specting which  no  power  of  summary  conviction  1*  vetted  in  justice*  of  the 
peace  i  u  England  or  India. 

"  4thly — They  are  illegal,  because  the  punishments  of  banishment  and  con- 
demnation to  bard  labour  in  chains  on  the  public  works,  are  not  such  as  can 
bylaw  be  inflicted,  either  In  England  or  India,  upon  summary  conviction. — 
livery  mpee  of  every  fine  imposed,  since  1753,  by  the  police,  may  therefore, 
in  strictness  of  law,  be  recovered  by  the  party  fined.  Every  stripe  Inflicted 
upon  them  has  been  an  assault  and  Lattery,  for  which  they  are  entitled  to 
compensation  in  damages  ;  and  every  detention  makes  its  authors  liable  to 
an  action  for  false  imprisonment.  If  indeed,"  continues  Sir  James  Mackin- 
tosh," there  had  been  only  an  occasional  and  cautionary  exercise  of  an  illegal 
power,  the  case  might  have  been  more  favourably  considered  ;  but  it  is  a 
system  or  illegality  exercised  with  the  utmost  violence,"  Such  was  the  police 
under  the  Superintendent. 

Gentlemen,  it  is  to  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  I  repeat,  that  we  owe  the  abo- 
lition of  this  office.  That  eminent  person,  in  this  remote  and  then  obscure 
spot,  commenced  that  course  of  alleviation  and  correction  of  our  criminal 
law,  which  he  has  since  pursued  in  England.  Hi*  exertions  in  that  cause 
will  hand  hi*  name  down  to  posterity  as  one  of  the  foremost  in  that  honour- 
able race  of  humanity  and  philanthropy,  in  which  so  many  of  our  countrymen 
are  now  engaged.  Soon  alter  this  representation  of  Sir  James  Mackintosh, 
the  present  regulation  s  were  passed  by  the  Government,  and  registered  in  the 
Recorder's  Court.  These  regulation*  are  very  imperfect  and  scanty;  and,  in 
some  instances,  most  unskilfully  drawn  ;  but  they  were  intended,  I  presume, 
merely  as  an  outline,  and  to  be  filled  tip  by  other  regulations,  which  longer 
experience  might  prove,  or  new  exigencies  render,  expedient. 

Gentlemen,  it  it  only  from  these  regulations,  and  others  which  have  since 
been  duly  passed  and  registered,  that  the  Petty  Sessions  nod  Magistrates  can 
derive  any  authority,  except  Indeed  such  power  as  they  are  invested  with  by 
the  English  law  respecting  magistrates  in  England.    lu  communicating  this 

Ewer  of  framing  regulations,  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  therefore,  of  legislat- 
j,  the  British  legislature  has  proceeded  with  becoming  caution  and  cir- 
cumtpectlnn,  and  ha*  provided  every  possible  security,  that  such  regulation* 
shall  be  conformable  to  the  law  of  England.  After  they  are  passed  by  the 
Governnieo t ,  they  must,  before  they  can  have  legal  effect,  be  registered  in  the) 
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King's  Court,  with  its  approbation  slid  consent.  It  is  express:  y  provided, 
that  they  shall  Dot  be  repugnant  to  itae  laws  of  tbe  realm  ;  and  It  U  the  doty 
of  the  Court  to  reject  any  proponed  regulations  which  should  be  repugnant  to 
the  laws  of  the  realm.  Further,  ait  appeal  lies  against  any  such  regulations 
to  his  Majesty  in  Council,  who  may  disallow  them  ;  and  copies  of  all  such 
regulations  are  to  be  transmitted  to  one  of  his  Majesty's  Principal  Secretaries 
of  Slate. 

These  regulations  provide,  by  article  first  of  title  second,  "  that  on  every 
Monday  morning,  at  ten  o'clock,  a  Court  shall  be  assembled  at  the  office  of 
police  within  the  Fort,  to  be  entitled  tbe  Court  of  Petty  Sessions:  the  Court 
to  consist  of  three  members,  two  of  whom  shall  be  the  magistrate*  of  police, 
and  the  third  shall  be  the  justice  of  Ihe  peace  who,  by  the  present  course  of 
practice,  attends  iu  rotation."  Upon  this  article,  it  is  as  well  to  observe 
now,  tbat  tbe  independent  Justices  of  the  peace  take  each,  a  month  in  rotation, 
and  that  the  turn  of  each  iudtpendent  justice  recurs,  at  tbe  present  time, 
but  once  in  fifteen  mouths.  Itcould  hardly  be  expected,  that  these  justices 
of  tbe  peace,  1  mean  the  unpaid  Justices,  should  apply  themselves  to  the 
study  of  Blackstone,  or  of  Burn's  Justice,  or  of  the  local  regulations,  forth* 
performance  of  a  duty  which  recurs  so  seldom.  They  would  naturally  trust 
for  information,  as  to  the  law  of  each  case,  to  the  police  magistrates,  whose 
sole  and  undivided  duty  it  is  to  attend  to  that  branch  of  criminal  judicature. 
Besides,  as  the  court  consists  of  tbe  two  police  or  stipendiary  magistrate!, 
aud  but  one  other  justice,  the  police  magistrates  constitute  a  majority,  and 
are  for  every  reason  therefore  peculiarly  responsible  for  the  regularity  of 
the  proceedings. 

By  article  the  third  of  the  same  title,  it  is  ordained,  "  that  the  said  Court  " 
of  Hetty  Sessions  "  shall  exercise  the  power  of  lammary  conviction  granted 
by  certain  statutes  to  two  justices  of  the  peace,  particularly  in  all  common 
assaults,  and  in  all  defamatory  and  slanderous  words." 

Upon  this  article  it  is  necessary  to  observe,  that  there  are  *o  statutes  which 
grant  tbe  power  of  summary  conviction  to  two  justices  in  cases  of  common 
assaults  or  affrays,  or  of  defamatory  orslauderous  words;  and  this  is  one  of 
the  instances  of  the  unskilful  manner  in  which  these  regulations  are  drawn. 

By  the  fifth  article,  "  the  Court  of  Petty  Sessions  shall  also  exercise  a  file 
Jurisdiction  over  all  acts  done  in  violation  of  the  rules  now  legally  palled, 
or  hereafter  to  be  legally  passed,  by  the  Honourable  the  Governor  in 
Council." 

By  article  tbe  seventh,  "  the  Court  shall  inflict  upon  persons  convicted  of 
the  offences  above  described,  snch  fines  and  forfeitures,  or  reasonable  cor- 
poral punishments,  as  the  offence  shall  seem  to  tbem  to  deserve,  and,  as  by 
the  above  recited  Acta  of  Parliament  they  are  legally  authorised  to  inflict." 

Gentlemen,  these  are  the  whole  of  the  powers  vested  in  the  Petty  Sessions:, 
as  to  tbe  trial  and  punishment  of  offences  ;  and  you  will  particularly  observe 
that  this  jurisdiction  is  altogether  luminary,  both  by  the  terms  of  the  regu- 
lations constituting  it,  and  in  its  actual  practice. 

There  is  no  Jury :  the  Court  does  not  proceed  by  indictment,  but  by  plaint, 
I  need  not  inform  you,  that  such  jurisdiction  ought  to  be  exercised  with 
great  caution  and  moderation,  and  should  be  watched  with  a  most  jealous  eye. 
Whether  this  caution  and  moderation  have  been  observed,  you  will  see  im- 
mediately from  the  actual  proceedings  of  the  Court,  to  which  I  shall  now 
beg  your  attention. 

3d.— The  actual  proceedings  of  the  Court  of  Petty  Sessions. 

Gentlemen,  tn  observing  upon  tbe  proceedings  of  this  Court,  I  sball  con- 
fine myself  strictly  to  those  facts  of  which  1  have  Judicial  knowledge.  By  one 
of  the  regulations,  tbe  Court  is  required  to  lay  a  summary  of  their  con- 
victions aud  punishments  quarterly,  before  the  Quarter  Sessions  of  tbe 
p:ace,  the  Court  of  Oyer  and  Terminer,  aud  the  Honourable  the  Governor 
in  Council.  The  object  of  this  rule  wa<,  of  course,  to  give  the  Government, 
tbe  King's  Court,  and  magistrates,  information  as  to  the  proceedings  of  Ihe 
Court,  in  order  to  prevent,  by  means  of  their  superintendence,  a  recurrence 
of  the  abuses,  upon  the  discovery  of  which  these  rules  were  passed.  This  rule, 
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when  first  Iinmd  in  the  country,  was  —  ,-....  - 

were  ever  handed  up  to  lbs  Court  of  Oyer  and  Terminer.  I  therefore  ordered, 
that  in  future  the  icnior  magistrate  of  police  should  comply  with  the  regula- 
twn  i  antl,  to  the  convictions  and  punishments,  M  they  appear  on  the  face  of 
tbtte  aummarira,  1  akall  almost  entirely  confute  my  obnerrotio**.  The  tral 
is  as  to  the  punish  cneut  of 

BANIIHMEMT. 

In  the  summary  (the  tint  which  I  have)  which  eKendi  froaa  the  Sta  of 
January  1823  to  the  31it  of  March  of  the  tame  year,  a  period  of  about  three 
raonthi ,  there  are  Ihirty.five  instances  of  such  punishment ;  and,  in  the  gnt 
summary,  extending  from  the  Jib  uf  April  1823  to  the  30th  of  June  in  th* 
tame  year,  there  are  thirty  Mich  instances.  You  will  observe  also  the  pro- 
portiou  which  these  punishments  bear  to  oil  the  offence*  tried  by  the  petty 
sessions.  The  whole  number  of  caeca  tried  by  the  petty  sessions  during  the 
first  period  ii  siity-one,  including  many  offences  of  a  trivial  nature,  such  at 
"  driving  without  bad  pes  upon  hackeries," — "  using :  abusive  language,"  and 
11  selling  liquor  without  a  license."  Out  of  these  sixty-one  cases,  there  an 
thirty-five  sentences  of  banishment.  A  frequent  mode  of  expressing  thia 
sentence  of  banishment  is—"  that  the  prisoner  do  receive  a  paaa-oste." 
Thua,  the  Biet  instance  In  the  first  summary  ii — "  that  the  prisoner  da 
receire  one  dozen  laabea,  aad  a  paw-note."  In  a  few  cases  the  sentence 
ia, — "  that  the  prisoner  do  receive  a  pass-auto  to  hit  own  country,"  but 
of  these  latter  the  proportion  ia  but  very  small,  there  being  in  the  first 
summary  but  eight  of  thin  description  out  of  the  thirty-five.  In  very  many 
or  the  case*  in  the  different  summaries  the  sentence  is,  "  thai  the  pri- 
soner be  seal  off  the  island ; "  in  nnc,  that  "  be  be  banished."  Nine  of 
the  offence*  out  uf  the  thirty-five  for  which  this  sentence  is  passed,  are  "  for 
returning  from  banishment,"  In  very  many  cases  the  following  sentence  ia 
j .   u  tot  rduraiQg  from  banishment,  to  receive  three  dosen  lasbce  and 


tojajlto 
d,"-«  s. 


i,  for  the  same  offence,  "  to  receive  three  doieu  lathes,  to  be 
W  bard  labour  for  two  months,  aad  Vi  receive  a  paaa-nuteoaTtha 
"  solitary  confinement  jn  jaa.il  for  one  monih,  then  to  receive  three 
doaea  lathes,  and  to  be  sent  off  the  island ;" — and  again,  "  solitary  confine- 
ment for  three  mouths,  end  to  receive  a  pats-note." 

In  tome  cases  are  the  following  offences,  fur  which  this  punish  meat  of 
banishment  le  inflicted  : — "  being  very  auspicious  men  and  of  very  bad  cha- 
racter*,"— "  brought  up  at  bad  characters,  and  having  been  found  in  a  sus- 
picious situation. "  And,  in  one  case,  there  ia  the  fellow  Log  offence  and 
sentence  s  "  Fur  harbouring  in  his  house  a  man  who  bad  returned  from 
banishment,  two  monlha  imprisonment  to  bard  labour." 

Gentlemen,  in  the  regulations  there  are  some  provisions  which  passed  ia 
1813,  rejecting  the  Beading  alitnt  off  toe  island.  The  first  ia  in  ease  of  aa 
alien's  nonpayment  of  a  fine  imposed  for  not  entering  his  name  with  the 
rnuccadum  of  hit  caste.    The  second  is,  where  aliens  live  idle  without  work; 


proceeded  upon  the  above- mentioned  provisions. 

To  warrant  Ibis  punishment,  a  punishment  iuflicted  upset  summary  con- 
viction, there  ie  not  a  shadow  of  authority,  even  for  any  the  must  heinous 
offence.  But  for  what  is  it  inflicted  ? — "  for  being  found  in  suspicious  situa- 
tions,"— "  for  being  bad  characters,'' — and  that  by  a  Court  of  which  two  out 
of  three  of  the  judges  are  stipendiary  or  police  magistrates. 

s  the  precise 

„  ..  . — . , — _ — Ti.  ,i  nsuui-r   •■  " 

Upon  the  sentence  Mag  passed,  a  Rata  it  tent  by  the  F 
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hoose  | "  that  note  it  signed  by  the  officer  at  the  Custom-house  {  nnd  a  policw 
sepuy  takes  the  note  and  the  prisoner  to  the  passage-boat,  which  passes  over 
to  the  main  laad.  The  prisoner  is  placed  in  charge  of  the  tindaj,  who  has 
direction!  to  land  the  prisoner  at  Panwell,  or  the  nearest  main  land;  and  the 
priauner  it  accordingly  there  landed  aud  turned  louse.  The  prisoner  ia  also 
threatened,  in  order  to  prevent  hit  return  ins;,  with  severe  punishment,  in  case 
he  abould  be  found  again  on  the  ialand  ;  nor  is  this  a  mere  idle  or  vain  threat, 
ae  you  have  seen — '■  three  months  solitary  conflnement,"  and  "  three  doxen 
lsihes,"  are  the  penalties  for  returning  from  banishment. 

Gentlemen,  upon  the  subject  of  this  punishment,  I  will  give  you  the  words 
of  Sir  James  Mackintosh — 

"  Banishment,  and  hard  labour  in  chains  on  public  works,  are  penalties 
not  tuch  as  the  statute  calls  moderate  and  reasonable  corporal  punishment ; 
nor  tuch  as  the  taw  of  England  ever  inflicts  upon  summary  conviction  be- 
fore even  two  magistrates.  They  are  appropriated  to  the  higher  order  of 
crimes,  after  trial  by  a  Jury,  and  generally  in  commutation  of  the  punish- 
ment df  death.  In  1773  the  legislature  bestowed  on  the  Governor-General 
tbe  power  of  enforcing  regulations  by  Hoes  and  forfeitures.  It  was  not  till 
twenty  six    yean  afterwards,  in  the  year  1799,  that  they  superadded  tha 

Kwer  of  enforcing  them  by  moderate  and  reasonable  corporal  punishment. 
lis  slow  and  cautious  progress  of  tlie  legislature  is  a  singular  contrast  to 
the  principles  of  the  police  in  this  island  ;  wbicb,  though  originally  destitute 
of  all  legal  authority,  seised  at  once  on  the  power,  not  only  of  inflicting  cor- 
poral punishment,  neither  moderate  nor  reasonable,  but  of  adding  banishment 
and'jiublic  bard  labour;  punishments  only  inferior  to  death,  and  usually  sub* 
sUtnusd  for  death." 

"  If  the  officer  of  police,"  continues  Sir  Jamee  Mackintosh,  "  had  bean  re-i 
sisted,  and  killed  in  the  execution  of  these  illegal  orders,  tbe  case  might  have 
given  rise  to-very  perplexing  questions."  lie  concludes  this  passage  by  these 
words  ;  "  the  greatest  inconvenience  that  can  beta!  any  community,  is  to  bo 
governed  by  power  without  law." 

In  these  sentimeols  of  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  it  is  unnecessary  to  say  that 
1  fully  concur  ;  and  have  only  to  express  my  regret  that,  after  this  exposition 
of  the  utter  illegality  of  the  system,  it  should  bave  been  so  lung  persisted  in. 

Bat  permit  rue  for  a  moment  to  again  call  your  attention  to  the  punish-- 
ments  inflicted  for  returning  from  banishment.'  If  the  sentence  of  banish- 
ment be  illegal,  as  it  indisputably  is,  it  is  no  crime  to  return  from  banish- 
ment. Had  the  persons  So  sentenced  petitioned  the  King's  Court  to  be  brought 
up  by  habeas  corpus,  we  must  have  discharged  them.  Bat  la  most  of  the. 
cases  tbe  prisoners  so  sentenced  had  no  opportunity  of  so  petitioning,  being 
confined  in  the  police  guard-room  till  they  ware  Sent  away;  nor  could  tb& 
Natives,  who  were  so  sentenced,  know  that  such  punishment  was  illegal. 
The  sentences  for  returning  from  banishment,  for  doing  that  which  the  per- 
sona sentenced  had  a  right  to  do,  are  three  months  solitary  confine  nient,  s> 
sentence  of  such  severity  as  is  seldom  passed  ia  England  for  the  most  serioua 
offences;  aud  three  doxen  lashes,  a  punishment  to  the  severity  nf  wbicb  i 
shall  call  your  attention  immediately.  A  person  too,  whose  only  offence  was 
harbouring  iu  bis  bouse  one  who  had  returned  from  banishment,  wbicb  is  nt> 
offence  at  all,  is  sentenced  to  two  mouths  imprisoment  and  hard  larbour. 

But  now  I  shall  beg  your  attention  to  anutber  punishment,  that  of 

Itbas  already  been  partly  explained  to  yon,  thai  any  power  of  tbe  Petty 
Sessions  to  inflict  this  punishment  mnst  be  derived  from  regulations  made 
under  the  statute  39th  and  40th  Geo.  HI.  c.  79.  s.  19.  which  enacts,  "  that  it 
■hall  and  may  be  lawful  to  and  for  the  Governor- General  and  Council  for  the. 
time  being,  to  order  and  appoint  such  vteJamte  and  rcatonatlc  cos-pom!  pu- 
nishment by  public  or  private  whipping,  or  otherwise,  as  to  them  shall  seem: 
fit  aud  expedient,  for  the  breach  or  non-observance  of  any  rales  hereto fora 
■node,  or  hereafter  to  be,  by  them  made,  subject  nevertheless  to  such  registry, 
publication,  approbation,  porter  of  appeal,  and  other  regulations,  as  aropie- 
2  f  3 
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iiiflicted,  except  only  in  rase  of  due  conviction  of  the  offender  before'  ti     . 
ticca  of  the  peace  acting  in  and  for  the  said  settlement,  presidencies,  and 

« laces  thereto  subordinate,  which  offence  inch  two  justices  of  the  peace  are 
ereby  authorized  and  empowered  to  hear  and  determine,  and  to  order  such 
punishment  upon  conviction  as  aforesaid.  Provided  also,  that  no  inch  con- 
viction, judgment,  or  order,  shall  be  reviewed  or  brought  into  any  superior 
court  by  a  writ  of  certiorari  or  appeal,  or  any  other  process  whatsoever  ;  any 
n  any  former  act  or  acts  to  the  contrary  thereof  in  any  wiie  notwith- 


standing." 


Governments  oF  Madras  and  Bombay  by  the  47th  Geo.  III.  seas.  2.  c.  lift.  s.  1. 
Now  the  first  question  if,  whether  any  and  what  regulations  have  ever  been 
made  by  tbe  Governor  in  Council  at  Bombay,  and  registered  in  the  King's 
Court,  ordering  end  appointing  such  punishment  of  Bogging? 

By  the  seventh  article,  tbe  Petty  Sessions  are  authorized  to  "  indict  upon 
persons  convicted  of  the  efftnea  above  dacribei such  fines  and  forfeitures,  or 
reasonable  corporal  punishment,  as  the  offence  shall  seem  to  them  to  deserve, 
and  as  by  the  above  recited  Acts  of  Parliament  they  are  legally  authorised  to 
inflict.''  What  then  are  the  offences  above  described?  They  are  "  those  of- 
fences," by  article  the  third,  "  fn  which  the  power  of  summary  conviction  is 
gran  ted  by  certain  statutes  to  two  justices  ot  the  peace)"  and  by  article  the 
fifth  "  all  acts  done  in  violation  of  the  rules  now  legally  passed,  or  hereafter 
to  be  legally  passed,  by  the  Honourable  the  Governor  in  Council." 

Gen i lem en,  having  thus  explained  on  wh at  legal  ground  tliepunishmentof 
flogging  rests,  1  shall  proceed  to  consider,  first,  whether  this  punishment,  as 
it  is  actually  inflicted  by  the  Petty  Sessions,  is  reasonable  and  raoilerate  ;  end 
secondly,  whether  it  Las  been  limited  to  those  offences  for  wbich  it  can  by  the 

ilatioos  be  inflicted. 

perhaps,  aware  tbe  punishment  is  inflicted  with  a  rattan  upon  the 


"R 


naked  back.     The  sufferer  is  tied  usually,  I  believe,  to  a  tree.     Upon  the  suh- 

iect  of    tbe  severity  of  this  punishment,  I  shall  beg  to    read   to   yon  u 

■r  of  the  late  High  Sheriff,  Captain  Hughes,  who,  as  you  know,  has  the 


legal  custody  of  tbe  Jail,  and  has  been  a  military  man,  and  has  therefore 
witnessed  the  punishment  of  flogging  as  practised  in  tbe  army. 

"  My  Lord,  the  infliction  of  punishment  by  rattan,  as  now  practised  in 
Jails,  being  attended  with  extraordinary  seventy,  drawing  blood  at  every 
•tripe,  and  sometimes  taking  off  with  it  small  pieces  of  flesh;  and,  in  Full  as- 
surance that  a  measure  so  extreme  will  not,  when  known,  he  sanctioned  by 
your  Lordship,  I  beg  leave,  tn  consequence,  respectfully  to  propose,  that  a 
drummer's  cat  be  made  use  of  in  tbe  jail  in  lieu  of  tbe  rattan  ;  which,  how- 
ever formidable  it  may  be  in  appearance,  is  far  less  severe  and  injurious  In  its 
elects.  In  support  of  this  opinion,  I  may  be  permitted  to  slate,  that  there  is 
now  in  my  custody  a  battalion  sepoy,  who,  on  the  3d  inst.,  received  three 
hundred  lashes  on  bis  left  shoulder  by  the  drummers  nf  his  corps  ;  and  on  the 
13th  of  the  same  month  (being  committed  to  jail)  eighteen  lashes  with  a  rat- 
tan were  inflicted  nn  the  other  shoulder.  The  wounds  on  both  are  still  un- 
healed. On  being  questioned  as  to  the  difference  in  point  of  severity  of  the 
two  punishments,  he  declared  with  confidence,  that  they  did  not  bear  com- 
parison i  and  was  one  or  tbe  other  to  be  repeated,  and  a  choice  given,  that 
he  would  gladly  take  the  former." 

"  Though  I  do  not  credit,"  proceeds  Captain  Hughes,  "  the  sepoy's  asser- 
tion to  Its  fullest  extent,  si  ill.  as  he  speaks  from  experience,  and  bas  a  further 
punishment  hanging  over  him,  bis  opinion  may  be  deemed  to  deserve  consi- 

ITpon  receipt  of  this  letter,  I  immediately  addressed  the  surgeon,  who  Is  ap- 
pointed by  the  Government  to  attend  the  Jail,  Dr.  Smytton,  and  requested 
tim  to  give  me  his  opinion  in  writing.    It  is  as  follows ; — 

"  Mr  Lord, — In  reference  to  your  inquiries  ou  .the  subject  of  certain 
nsmfahtBeatSi  1  have  the  honour  to  state,  as  my  opinion,  that  flogging  with 
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the  rattan  i«  a  very  severe  punishment,  Imohrul  may  yet  be  allowed  to 
judge  from  my  limited  experience  of  such  cases  in  the  Jul.  (Dr.  Smytton, 
it  may  be  necessary  to  observe,  had  been  but  a  short  time  surgeon  of  the 
Jail.) 

"  When  inflicted,"  continue!  Dr.  Smytton,  "  on  thebare back,  in  the  man- 
ner usual  in  the  Jail  here,  one  stroke  it  equal,  I  think,  to  at  least  a  dozen 
with  the  cat,  ai  applied  in  military  punishment*,  and  it  is  liable  to  be  much 
aggravated  by  any  accidental  splitting  of  the  cane." 

Upon  receipt  of  these  letters,  I  immediately  sent  for  the  Junior  magistrate 
of  police;  mentioned  these  facts  to  him,  and  suggested  the  propriety  of 
adopting  some  other  mode  of  punishment,  or  at  least  of  inflicting  that  punish- 
ment with  more  moderation.  1  desired  him  also  to  communicate  my  senti- 
ments to  the  senior  magistrate  of  police  ;  and  1  also  mentioned  the  subject 
repeatedly  to  some  other  gentlemen  mho  are  Justices  of  the  peace.  These 
suggestions,  I  believe,  have  had  some  effect ;  the  punishment  of  flogging  is 
not,  1  believe,  inflicted  so  frequently  as  it  used  to  be,  nor  generally  to  the 
same  extent,  though,  in  the  fast  summary,  I  still  observe  instances  of  pri- 
soners being  sentenced  to  two  inflictions  of  three  dozen  each. 

In  the  Supreme  Court,  where  of  course  the  highest  classes  of  offences  are 
tried,  1  never  sentenced,  even  before  I  received  this  information,  any  offender 
to  more  than  two  dozen  stripe*  at  one  time  ;  and  since  we  have  received  this 
information,  we  have  applied  this  punishment  with  much  more  moderation. 
In  the  Petty  Sessions  it  used  to  be  a  very  common  sentence,  and  that  sentence 
still  occurs,  that  the  offender  do  receive  three  dozen  lashes  before  he  go  lo 
Jail,  that  then  he  be  Imprisoned  one,  two,  or  three  months,  and  at  the  expira- 
tion of  that  time  receive  three  dozen  more.  According  to  Information  which 
1  have  received,  and  upon  which  I  can  rely,  the  wounds  of  the  first  infliction 
are  Frequently  scarcely  healed  before  the  second  is  suffered.  Gentlemen,  the 
scars  of  these  wounds  are  never  obliterated  but  by  death,  and  consequent  dis- 
solution of  the  body  ;  and  you  may  observe  the  scars  on  many  a  Native  as  he_ 
toils  along  the  streets  of  the  town  under  the  burthen  of  a  palanquin. 

The  persons  present  at  these  puu is bmeuts  are  generally,  as  Sir  James  Mack- 
intosh observes,  only  a  hantiful  of  timid  Natives.  But  it  so  happens,  that 
on  one  of  the  occasions  of  the  infliction  of  this  punishment,  at  the  office  of  the 
junior  magistrate  of  police,  a  reverend  gentleman  of  the  highest  respectabi- 
lity, Mr.  Jackson,  happened  to  be  at  the  office  ;  I  beard  of  the  circumstance, 
and  requested  him  to  give  me  his  opinion  in  writing,  which  he  has  done,  and 
permitted  me  to  make  this  use  of  it.     It  is  as  fullows  : — 

"  In  reply  to  your  note  of  the  10th,  I  have  to  inform  you  that  I  witnessed, 
the  punishment  which  you  allude  to,  and  which  1  will  endeavour  to  describe 
to  you,  at  also  the  impression  it  left  on  my  mind. 

"  1  happened  some  weeks  since  to  call  on  one  of  the  magistrates,  whom  I 
found  engaged  in  his  office  ;  a  Hindoo  was  before  him,  charged  with  stealing 
some  turban  cloth  ;  the  theft  was  clearly  proved,  and  the  prisoner  sentenced 
to  hepzbliclg  flogged,  and  to  receive  six  lashes,  or,  as  I  afterwards  found  to 
he  tiie  case,  strokes  to  be  inflicted  by  a  cane. 

"  The  man  was  immediately  tied  up  to  a  tree  in  a  yard  adjoining  the  house, 
and  one  of  the  policemen  proceeded  to  inflict  the  strokes. 

"  The  prisoner  was  thin,  and  his  bones  projected  considerably,  consequently 
the  effect  of  the  stroke  was  most  severe,  and  the  sufferings  of  the  poor  wretch 
d  description.    The  two  first  strokes  distinctly  left  on 
if  the  cane. 

"  The  magistrate,  on  seeing  the  dreadful  effect  produced,  humanely  order- 
ed the  policeman  to  strike  with  less  violence  -,  but  notwithstanding  this,  the 
-J— ter,  on  being  released,  was  unable  to  stand ;  he  was  supported  to  an  ad- 
.  jg  shed,  and  some  water  was  brought  to  restore  bim. 
The  punishment  was  most  severe,  and  tome  most disgustine;;  and  I  con- 
ies* I  was  much  surprised  to  find  that  the  spirit  of  prison-discipline,  as  it  is 
termed,  and  which  is  now  a  subject  which  engages  considerable  attention  iu 
England,  had  not  found  its  way  to  her  Eastern  Colonies. 
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'<  1  will  again  repeat,  that  I  eonsidered  the  punishment  alluded  to  moil 
severe,  anil  to  the  spectator  most  disgusting." 

Gentlemen,  Iht  infliction  in  this  cue  nl  but  six  blows ;  wb*t  mult  be 
the  effect  Of  six  times  six,  or  three  doien  blows.  Borne  oftbem  necessarily 
falling  repeatedly  upon  the  lame  place,  upon  the  wounds  made  by  (he  first 
blows?  Next,  let  us  consider  the  offences  for  which  this  punishment  of  Bog- 
ging is  inflicted. 

It  is  frequently  inflicted  for  assaults. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  sentences :  "  Assaulting  police  peons  in  the 
execution  of  their  duty,  to  receive  two  dozen  stripes  at  the  Cbokee."  "  As- 
sault, to  receive  one  down  stripes."  "  Assault  and  battery,  to  receive  three 
doien  lashes  in  the  Duncan  Road,  where  defendant  struck  complainant." 

Gentlemen,  in  considering  what  is  moderate  and  reasonable  corporal  pu- 
nishment within  .the  words  of  the  statute,  we  must  of  course  take  into  ibe 
account  the  nature  of  the  offence  ;  and  1  need  not  ask  you  whether  for  com- 
mon assaults,  such  as  the  latter  appears  to  have  been,  three  dozen  lashes, 
such  aa  you  have  beard  them  described,  is  a  moderate  and  reasonable  cor- 
poral punishment  ?  The  rule  itaelF  is  a  most  extraordinary  one,  which  autho- 
rises flogging  fur  assaults,  affrays,  and  defamatory  words ;  but  even  tbat  rule 
caunot  authorize  the  infliction  of  a  punishment  so  disproportion^  to  the 
offence,  and  which  is,  consequently,  in  respect  of  the  offence,  so  immoderate 
and  uxreaiona We. 

This  punishment  of  flogging,  too,  is  often  inflicted,  in  its  utmost  severity, 
for  returning  from  banishment,  which  is  no  offence  at  all. 

We  come  now  to  another  class  of  offences,  for  which  this  punishment  is  in- 
flicted by  the  Petty  Session),  in  its  utmost  severity,  upon  British  as  well  as 
Native  subjects  of  his  Majesty.    The  following  are  the  sentences  i — 

"  Henry  Kennedy,  mutinous  conduct  on  board  the  Camden,  to  receive 
three  dozen  lashes  on  board  the  Camden,  in  the  presence  of  the  ship*)  com- 
pany." 
"  Thomas  Send™,  same  offence,  to  receive  two  dozen  stripes." 
"  Robert  Buckley,  same  offence,  same  punishment." 
"  Refusing  to  work  on  board  the  ship  Munro,  each  to  receive  one  dozen 
lathes." 

"  Desertion  from  the  ship  Munro,  each  defendant  to  be  imprisoned  for  two 
months  to  hard  labour,  anal  to  receive  one  dozen  stripes  each  at  the  time  of 
their  discharge." 

These  sentences  have  not  any  foundation  of  law,  either  In  statute  or  in  any 
regulation. 

By  the  statute  2d  Geo.  If.  c.  37.  justices  of  die  peace  may  punish  seamen  in 
the  merchant  service,  who  shall  desert  or  absent  themselves  from,  or  leave, 
the  ship  before  they  are  discharged,  by  forfeiture  of  wages,  and  imprison- 
ment for  a  limited  period ;  but  there  is  no  power  given  to  flog  or  inflict  any 
corporal  punishment  except  tbat  of  imprisonment. 

I  shall  not  recapitulate  the  cues  in  which  this  punishment,  ai  well  as  tbat 
of  banishment,  >s  inflicted  upon  persona  for  the  offence  of  "  being  found  In 
suspicious  situations." 

The  only  further  observation)  which  1  shall  make  upon  this  species  of  pu- . 
lilahment  is,  that  it  is  mostly  inflicted  not  iu  Jail,  hut  by  the  police  imme- 
diately after  conviction,  so  that  the  prisoner  has  no  opportunity  or  applying  < 
to  the  Supreme  Court  for  a  habeas  corpus,  should  he,  as  is  must  improbable, 
be  aware  of  its  illegality,  and  have  the  meant  of  getting  bis  petition  and. 
necessary  affidavit  prepared. 

Gentlemen,  I  now  come  to  another  species  of  sentence,  "  that  the  prisoner  ■ 
do  find  securities  for  biz  good  behaviour;"  when  such  a  sentence  is  passed 
the  Court  should  mention  in  it  the  kind  and  amount  of  the  security :  as,  tbat 
he  should  find  security  fur  his  gwxl  behaviourforauch  a  time,  himself  in  such  ' 
n  sum,  with  two  such  sufficient  sureties  in  such  a  sum  each.  It  is,  however, 
almost  always  passed  in  the  Petty  Sessions  in  the  manner  1  have  mentioned  ; 
"  that  the  prisoner  do  give  security,"  without  specifying  tbeperiod  for  which, 
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or  Ike  turn  in  which,  or  whether  tureties  are  required  or  Dot.  Upon  audi 
seutetice  not  mentioning  sureties,  the  Court  have  no  right  lo  require  sureties, 
bill  uiutt  be  tatislied  with  the  prisoner's  own  security. 

(irudemGu,  upon  th«u  leniences  to  And  security  prisoners  have  been  fre- 
quently confined  for  very  long  periods  of  time.  Thus,  on  the  6lh  uf  October, 
1817,  amen  uf  the  nam  b  of  Abdul  Rahim  Seedy,  was  teutenced  lo  hard  labour 
till  he  should  find  securities.  Voder  this  sentence  be  remained  in  Jail  till 
July  1823,  a  period  of  six  yean,  when  ho  died  in  Jail.  There  are  almost  in- 
numerable oilier  instances  of  prisoners  being  confined  for  very  lung  periods 
under  like  sentences'.  1  hold  in  roy  hand  a  list  of  a  few  of  them,  which  I 
directed  the  Marshal  lo  make  nut.  I  still  trouble  you  with  unly  nne  of 
them  i  on  the  23d  of  February,  1834,  one  George  Bartley  was  convicted  by 
the  Petty  Sessions  uf  au  assault,  and  he  was  sentenced  to  three  mouths*  im- 
prisonment io  the  county  jail,  and  ihe  last  month  to  solitary  confinement, 
and  al  Hie  expiration  of  those  three  months  to  enter  iuto  a  recognizance  to 
keep  the  peace  towards  Louisa  Bartley  bis  wife.  After  the  expiration  uf 
three  mouths  be  applied  again  and  again  to  the  senior  magistrate  uf  police 
fur  hit  discharge,  who  refused  it  upon  the  ground  that  be  had  not  found 
sureties.  He  proposed  sureties  more  than  once,  but  thry  were  rejected.  He 
petitioned  me  several  times  Tor  bis  discharge,  but  as  he  never  sent  me  a  copy 
of  (be  warrant,  I  presumed  (hat  he  was  legally  imprisoned,  snd  of  course  did 
not  interfere.  At  last,  however,  1  directed  him,  iu  answer  lo  his  last  peti- 
tition,  to  send  a  copy  of  the  warrant,  which  be  did,  and  it  appeared  by  the  war- 
rant and  sentence  lliat  do  sureties  were  necessary.  I  accordingly  intimated 
to  the  senior  magistrate  of  police  tbat  be  was  entitled  Iu  be  discharged  upon 
hit  own  recognizance  ;  and  tbat  unless  he  was  so  discharged,  I  should  order 
him  to  be  brought  up  before  me  by  habeas  corpus,  upon  which  be  was  dis- 
charged, but  nut  till  after  he  had  been  imprisoned  eight  months,  during  five 
of  wbich  be  was  illegally  cmitiaed. 

Gentlemen,  all  1  can  say  In  excuse  of  the  police  magistrate,  upon  this  oc- 
casion, It,  that  I  believe  he  thought  he  was  acting  legally;  aiid  there  cer- 
tainly Is  not  the  least  ground  to  impute  to  him  any  malicious  or  improper 

There  is  one  other  circumstance  which  t  mutt  hring  to  your  attention,  with 
respect  both  to  the  Petty  Sessions  and  to  the  police  magistrates,  sitting  either 
Jointly  or  separately.  Ills  Ihe  Imprisonment  of  persons  In  the  police  guard 
rooms,  or  chokees,  as  they  are  here  called,  for  long  periods,  as  well  after  the 
evidence  against  ttiem  has  been  taken  as  after  conviction.  In  the  former 
case,  after  the  deposition*  have  been  taken,  If  the  magistrate  thinks  that  the 
case  It  Such  as  to  warrant  a  commitment  for  trial,  the  commitment  should  be 
immediately  made  nut,  and  the  prisoner  immediately  tent  to  Jail.  In  the 
latter  case,  after  convictiou,  if  a  part  of  the  sentence  be  imprisonment, 
the  prisoner  should  likewise  be  immediately  tent  to  jail. 

Boon  after  my  arrival  in  thit  country,  I  desired  the  Marshal  to  tend  rue 
Weekly  a  return  of  alt  Ihe  prisoners  in  jail,  wbich  has  since  been  regularly 
done.  I  have  been  constantly  much  surprised  at  observing  about  a  week  <>r 
ten  days  before  the  sessions  scarcely  any  prisoners  fir  tiial  mentioned  iu  this 
weekly  return  ;  but  when  the  sessions  arrived  have  fouud  that  We  had  fifteen 
or  sixteen,  or  sometimes  twenty  or  more  prisoners  to  try  ;  and  upon  inquiry  I 
have  learnt  that  the  prisoners  ba>e  been  kept  for  weeks  in  the  police  guard- 
rooms, alter  the  depositions  have  been  taken,  instead  of  committing  ibem, 
•*  should  have  been  done,  immediately  to  the  jail.  I  have  mentioned  this 
subject  sevaral  tins**  to  the  magistrates,  and,  1  tfclieve,  wltb  some  effect. 
But  tot  us  look  to  ihst  retain  I  received  last  Monday  week,  and  compare  it 
witfc  Ihe  present  calendar.  The  return  of  last  Monday  week  was  two  pri- 
SDACr*  is  jail  fur  trial ;  the  calendar  contains  nineteen  prisoners  for  trial ; 
and  on  Wilting  to  the  depositions  in  oue  case,  that  against  Kbutas  Teja 
Luhana,  the  depositions  and  recognisances  were  taken  un  the  6th  of  Septem- 
ber, the  warrant  of  commitment,  wbich  I  sent  for,  bears  dale  the  'ivth  of 
September.    With  respect  to  the  other  prisoners,  1  cannot  at  present  aster- 
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tain  bow  long  tbey  were  confined  in  the  police,  but  shall  be  able  to  ascertain 
during  the  progress  of  the  trials.         ' 

Gentlemen,  with  respect  to  the  imprisonment  of  persona  in  lb  e  police  guard- 
room, after  conviction,  I  have  not  been  able  to  ascertain  whether  it  is  a 
general  practice  ;  but  one  case,  which  appeared  to  me  at  the  time  to  lie  a  very 
aggravated  one,  came  to  niy  notice  some  time  since;  a  petition  was  presented 
to  me  by  a  near  relative  or  a  man  of  the  name  of  Ballsett  Wittulsett,  which 
stated  that  he  bad  then  been  confined  in  the  police  guard-room  for  twelve 
days.  I  inquired  into  the  facts,  found  that  there  was  no  warrant,  and 
directed  him  to  be  brought  up  by  habeas  corpus,  and  on  the  return  to  that 
writ  it  appeared  that  be  hail  been  convicted  before  the  Petty  Sessions  oF  re- 
tailing tobacco  without  a  license,  and  the  sentence  of  the  Court  was,  that 
"  be  should  be  fined  under  the  sixth  clause  of  the  seventh  regulation,  and 
that  the  tobacco  should  be  confiscated."  This  was  the  whole  of  the  sentence  : 
there  was  no  sentence  of  imprisonment;  but,  nevertheless,  he  was  impri- 
soned, as  I  have  mentioned,  in  the  police  guard -room  for  twelve  days,  and  till 
be  was  discharged  under  the  habeas  corpus.  This  imprisonment  was  utterly 
illegal !  it  was  illegal,  because  there  was  no  sentence  of  impriaoment ;  and 
'"      il,  because,  if  there  had  been  such  sentence,  he  should  hare  been 


illegal, 
committed,  not  to  the  police  guard-room,  but  to  the  jail. 


When  this  man  was  brought  up  by  habeas  corpus,  as  i  nave  tueuLiuueu, 
it  was  stated  by  the  senior  magistrate  of  police,  and  1  have  since  ascertained 
it  to  he  the  fact,  that  persons  so  fined  for  offences  against  the  revenue,  wen, 
in  the  common  course  of  practice,  confined  in  the  police  guard-room  till  the 
line  was  paid.  Whether  such  practice  Las  since  been  continued,  I  hare  no 
means  of  ascertaining.  I  hare  mentioned  this  as  being  a  decision  by  the 
Petty  Sessions,  as  in  fact  it  was;  but  it  should  have  been  decided  by  the 
senior  magistrate  of  police,  who  is  appointed,  by  the  Government  Revenue, 
judge  for  Bombay ;  and  the  other  magistrates  had,  in  law,  nothing  to  do 
with  the  case. 

In  this  case,  too,  the  magistrate  has  the  excuse  of  only  having  done  that, 
which,  however  Illegal  and  oppressive,  had  been  long  a  constant  practice  ; 
as  1  ascertained,  as  well  from  other  persons,  as  from  one  of  the  then  alder- 
men of  the  Recorder's  Court,  who  was  also  a  justice  of  the  peace. 

Gentlemen,  the  mischievous  tendency  or  this  practice  of  imprisoning  per- 
sons in  the  police  guard-rooms,  instead  of  committing  them  to  jail,  is  almost 
too  obvious  to  require  comment.  The  prisoners  have  no  means  of  (ending 
petitions  for  habeas  corpus  to  the  judges  ;  the  other  magistrates  have  no 
means  of  visiting  the  jail;  thu  grand  juries  neverthink  of  visiting  or  inspect- 
ing them;  and  the  prisoners  are  entirely  under  the  control  of  Native  clerks 
and  constables,  who,  you  well  know,  are  to  be  trusted  very  cautiously  with 

I  should  have  thought  that  the  abuses  of  this  system,  which  were  brought 
to  public  view  on  the  trial  of  the  head  clerk,  or  purvoe,  of  the  late  Junior 
magistrate  of  police,  would  have  operated  as  a   sufficient  warning  to  tl 

---■■■■--•■■  ,..„,.....      nisgtigdjjj 


ilice  magistrates  against  the  continuance  of  it.  Tbst  person  Is  still  ill  jail 
under  the  sentence  of  the  Recorder's  Court.  But  this  sentence  has  been  as 
inoperative  to  check  abuse,  as  the  presentments  of  grand  juries  and  the  pro- 
ten  of  Sir  James  Mackintosh. 

3d.— I  now  come  to  the  powers  of  the  police  magistrates,  sitting  cither 
singly  or  jointly. 

By  article  fourth  of  Regulation  I.  of  1812,  "each  magistrate  shall 
ordinarily,  within  his  own  district,  and  occasionally  elsewhere  in  the  bland, 
do  all  acts  that  a  single  justice  of  the  peace  may  by  the  law  of  England  do." 

By  article  fifth  of  the  same  Regulation,  "  each  of  them  shall,  In  the  same 
manner,  apprehend,  examine,  and  commit  for  trial,  all  persons  charged 
before  him  with  any  breach  or  violation  of  any  rule  now  legally  passed,  or 
hereafter  to  be  legally  passed,  by  the  Honourable  the  Governor  in  Council." 
These  arc  all  the  powers  of  the  magistrates,  with  the  exception  of  those  given 
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by  some  of  the  Regulations  with  respect  to  servants,  tec,  to  one  of  which  I 
(hall  presently  drawyour  attention.     > 

4th. — The  next  inquiry  is,  as  to  the  actual  proceeding*  before  the  police 
magistrates. 

With  respect  to  those,  1  was  not  a  little  surprised,  after  Sir  James  Mackin- 
tosh's protest  against  the  proceeding!  of  the  superintendent  oF  police.  In  hear, 
some  time  since,  that  the  police  magistrates,  sitting  singly,  were  in  the  habit 
of  trying  and  punishing  felonies,  of  flogging,  anil  banishing.  As  soon  as  I 
was  made  aware  of  these  proceedings,  I  directed  the  Clerk  of  the  Crown  to 
order  the  magistrates,  in  pursuance  of  the  regulation  before  alluded  tu,  to 
■take  a  quarterly  return  to  the  Court  of  Oyer  and  Terminer  of  the  crimen 
and  punishments  tried  and  indicted  in  their  respective  offices.  That  Regula- 
tion extends  merely  to  the  Petty  Sessions  ;  but  It  was  intended  to  inform  the 
Court  of  all  the  crimes  and  punishments  tried  and  inflicted  by  the  magistral  ts, 
as  by  those  Regulations  the  Petty  Sessions  alone  could  try  crimes. 

From  the  senior  Magistrate  of  Police,  we  have  never  obtained  any  return 
till  the  present  sessions.  From  the  junior  Magistrate  of  Police,  I  have 
received  returns,  from  which  the  Following  are  extracts  : 

"  Stealing  a  copper  pot,  prisoner  to  receive  one  doien  stripes." 

"  Robbing  some  clothes,  to  receive  one  dozen  lashes." 

"  Stealing  toddy,  to  receive  six  stripes,  and  a  pass-note  to  go  to  his  own 
country." 

In  the  same  return  are  cases  tried  before  the  two  police  magistrates,  of 
which  some  are,— 

"  For  stealing  a  turban,  one  dozen  lashes," 

"  For  stealing  a  pair  of  shoes,  to  receive  a  pus-note." 

"  For  stealing  from  the  Race  Bungalow,  to  receive  two  dozen  stripes  at  the 
race-stand."     "  For  theft,  to  receive  one  dozen  stripes." 

Upon  referring  to  the  return  of  the  senior  Magistrate  made  at  these  Ses- 
sions, 1  find  that  he  also  has  pursued  the  same  course  of  trying  felonies, 
" '"  r,  and  banishing. 


■a 


feraeo,  I  need  not  repeat  to  you,  that  it  is  utterly  illegal  for  magistrates 
M  try  felonies :  that  It  is  utterly  illegal  under  the  Regulations,  that  flogging 
should  be  inflicted  at  all,  except  by  the  Petty  Sessions,  with  one  exception, 
which  I  shall  mention  to  you  presently  ;  and  that,  by  the  statute,  It  is  utterly 
illegal  that  flogging  should  be  inflicted  by  one  magistrate.  It  is  utterly 
illegal  for  the  petty  sessions,  or  magistrates,  to  banish,  except  under  the 
single  Regulation  which  1  have  before  mentioned. 

You  must  be  aware  of  the  care,  of  the  scrutiny,  of  the  sifting  of  evidence, 
which  are  necessary  in  this  country  to  arrive  at  Justice.  My  experience  ha* 
already  taught  me,  that  the  moat  usual  instrument  of  revenge  among  the 
Natives,  is  a  criminal  charge  in  courts  of  Justice.  Malicious  prosecutions 
are  most  common.  The  witnesses  can  in  no  case  be  implicitly  relied  upon, 
and  the  duty  of  the  Judges  in  administering  criminal  Justice  is  a  most  arduous 
oue.  Notwithstanding  the  solemnity  of  a  superior  court,  which,  as  we  well 
know,  has  a  very  considerable  effect  upon  Native  witnesses  in  keeping  them 
nearer  to  the  truth ;  notwithstanding  the  time  we  give  to  each  rue,  with  our 
professional  habits  of  sifting  evidence,  with  the  aid,  too,  of  most  intelligent 
petty  juries,  with  the  advantage  of  depositions  previously  taken  before  a 
magistrate,  and  which  enable  us  to  detect  the  witnesses  in  any  variance  of 
their  testimony,— we  have  frequently  the  greatest  difficulty  in  eliciting  the 
truth.  Again  and  again,  when  the  case  for  a  prosecution  has  appeared  clear 
beyond  contradiction,  some  variance,  or  other  circumstance,  has  turned  up 
at  acarly  the  close  of  the  case,  which  has  given  a  different  colour  to  the 
whole  transaction,  and,  ultimately,  the  prisoner  has  been  acquitted.  Such 
being  the  difficulty  In  the  Supreme  Court,  what  security  is  there,  or  rather  I 
should  say,  what  chance  It  there  of  justice  being  done  In  a  magistrate's 
office.  In  the  hurry  of  business,  with  none  of  the  experience  or  the  aid  which 
the  judges  possets  ? 

Upon  this  subject  I  shall  again  have  recourse  to  Sir  James  Mackintosh. 
"  It  is,"  say*  that  eminent  person, "  a  still  more  melancholy  reflection,  that 
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this  system  ii  pot  only  a  ooutinurd  breach  of  taw,  but  contain*  do  tolerable 
stcurity  far  the  [observance  of  justice ;  criminal  charges  ore  tried  before  a, 
tingle  person.  His  power  canaol  be  United  by  taw,  since  it  does  not  iuue 
from  taw. 

"  It  ii  filtered  by  no  rule  or  form  of  proceeding.  It  ii  exercised  under  no 
restraint  from  the  public  The  persons  present  are,  in  general,  only  a  handful 
of  timid  Native*.  Nioe-teutlis  of  the  condemnations  are  unknown  V>  any 
nan  who  wouM  dart  to  utter  or  even  to  form  an  opinion. 

*'  If  thin  uncontrolled  magistrate  deigns  to  record  the  case  at  all,  be  does 
it  In  a  language  unknown  to  thoie  who  are  alone  interested  to  correct  him, 
and  be  may  give  any  colour  to  the  facts  that  suits  his  purpose. 

"  He  is  not  obliged  or  accustomed  to  lay  even  the  most  brief  abstract  of 
such  records  before  any  superior  authority. 

*'  There  are  no  rule*  which  allow  tine  for  defence,  or  prescribe  limits  to 
the  punishment. 

"  It  is  after  such  trial  (if  that  word  nay  be  used  on  such  an  occasion)  that 
many  hundreds  of  men,  entitled  to  all  the  privileges  of  British  subjects,  have 
beeu  fined  and  Hogged  without  limits,  hare  been  banished,  nud  condemned 
to  the  condition  of  galley-slaves.  In  such  a  plan,  it  is  surely  great  modera- 
tion of  language  to  say,  that  there  is  no  security  for  justice.  It  is  no  re- 
flection on  any  nan  to  impute  to  him  the  common  quality  of  human  nature. 
We  cannot  have  the  least  approach  to  a  reasonable  ground  of  belief,  that  the 
majority  of  puoiihsneuts  so  inflicted  may  not  be  unjust. 

"  That  absolute  power  corrupts  every  man  who  has  the  misfortune  to 
exercise  il,  is  an  obvious  and  rooit  ceruin  truth,  wbich  bas  been  repeated 
very  often  indeed,  but,  unfortunately,  not  often  enough  to  produce  its  due 
•fleet. 

"  A  precipitate,  clandestine,  and  arbitrary  Jurisdiction,  a  power  of  trying 
as  a  judge  pleases,  of  convicting  for  what  crime  he  pleases,  and  condemning 
to  what  punishment  he  pleases,  without  responsibility  to  his  superiors,  re. 
straint  from  law,  or  check  from  public  opinion,  would  he  a  situation  of 
danger  to  the  highest  human  virtue,  and  is  perfectly  sure  to  corrupt  common 
human  integrity.  When  this  is  Joined  to  the  undefined  Jurisdiction  exercised, 
respecting  castes  i  to  the  influence  possessed  over  the  appointment  of  the 
chiefs  of  castes;  to  the  power  extended,  under  various  pretences,  to  nera 

rations  of  properly  ■  to  the  minute  information  supposed  to  be  conveyed  to 
superintendent  by  his  spies ;  and  to  the  terror  carried  into  the  poorest 
hovel  hy  his  peons  dispersed  over  the  island;  —  the  whole  forms  an  authority 
so  terrible  as  to  have  few  parallels  in  civilised  society." 

Sir  James  Mackintosh  was  here  drawing  a  picture  uf  the  police 

_ ...  in  bis  day.    1  am  sorry  to  say  that,  with  a  very  slight  alteration,  (I 

as  to  the  sentences  of  prisoners  to  work  in  chains,  and  to  Ihe  power  of 

*     ids  of  castes,)  the  years  that  have  passed  have  not  destroyed,  o 


as 


ipeired,  lb*  resemblance.  With  respect  to  questions  of  property, 

the  Petty  Sessions,  long  after  tuy  arrival  here,  were  In  the  habit  of  deciding 
tbsun  without  a  shadow  of  right ;  aud  it  is  but  very  lately,  if  at  all,  that  they 
have  discontinued  the  practice  or  settling  rights  to  laud  in  a  summary  way. 

I  come  now  to  the  Rule  before  alluded  to,  the  only  one  which  authorizes 
flogging  by  a  single  magistrate.  It  U  the  fifth  article  of  Regulation  1st  of 
ISli,  and  la  as  follow*: 

II  And  whereas  servant*  and  hamala  are  frequently  guilty  of  various  acts 
•f  miscarriage  and  ill  behaviour  towards  their  masters  and  mistresses,  which 
require  moderate  correction  j  and  whereas,  from  the  Conn  of  Petty  Sessions 
(before  wbom  the  offences  of  servants  aud  hamala  are  now  only  properly 
cognisable)  sitting  but  once  a  week,  offenders  of  the  nbove  description  are 
frequently  kept  in  custody  for  days,  nut  only  to  the  manifest  deterioration  of 
their  morals,  but  to  the  great  Inconvenience  of  their  masters  and  mistresses, 
who  are  thereby  deprived  of  their  services  :  now  be  it  euacted,  and  declared: 
to  he  lawful  for  either  of  the  magistrates  of  police,  upon  complaint  made  by 
any  master;  mistress,  or  employer,  against  any  servant  or  hauial,  concerning 

■'■* ' —    >r  iUbefaavieur  iu  their  service,  immediately. 
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to  hear  and  determine  the  una;  and, on  such  complaint  being  esUblUhod 
by  lb*  oath  uf  une  credible  witness,  to  punish  the  offender,  cither  by  causing 
any  number  of  lashes,  not  exceeding  twelve  for  each  offence,  io  be  inflicted 
on  him  or  htr  io  offending,  or  by  fining  him  or  her  any  sum  not  exceeding 
five  rupees  for  each  offence." 

Geoileroeu,  I  oeed  hardly  inform  you  that  tbia  Regulation  it  utterly  illegal: 
at  by  the  statu  it  which  1  have  already  quoted  to  you,  corporal  punishment 
can  be  inflicted  only  ou  conviction  before  ftco  magistrate!. 

The  illegality,  however,  of  thil  Regulation  is  certainly  oo  subject  for  your 
con > ide ration,  or  even  that  of  the  police  magistrates.  I  mention  the  Rule, 
merely  because  it  teems  to  impugn  (he  doctrine  which  I  have  laid  down,  that 
neither  flogging,  qui  corporal  punishment  of  any  description,  can  lie  legally 
inflicted,  except  upon  conviction  before  two  magistrates  ;  and  for  the  purpose 
of  introducing  to  your  notice  the  practice,— I  cannot  say  under  the  Rule, 
because  the  practice  Is  directly  against  the  words  uf  Ibe  Rule,— but  the  practice, 
of  flogijug  servants  and  hamals  by  order  of  a  single  magistrate. 

Gentlemen,  I  am  grieved  to  say,  that  It  «n  at  oua  time  a  constant  and 
notorious  practice  in  this  country  to  inflict  this  punishment  of  flogging  upon, 
servant*,  upon  a  mere  message  or  note  from  the  master  or  mistress,  without 
complaint  upon  oath,  without  a  single  witness  to  prove  the  misconduct  of  ■ 
the  servant.  Notorious,  however,  as  has  been  the  practice,  1  ahuuld  be 
hardly  justified  in  mentioning  it  to  you,  had  not  one  instance  of  it  bee  a 
brought  to  my  notice  judicially.  I  hope,  however,  and  trust  that  this  praclies 
has  of  late  been  discontinued. 

Gentlemen,  1  think  I  Have  said  enough  to  convince  you  that  the  whole  sys- 
tem of  police  in  this  island  is  illegal,  that  it  is  such  that  palliatives  can  be  of 
uo  use.  It  would  be  vain  to  attempt  to  reduce  this  system  to  one  of  law  and 
justice,  by  lopping  and  pruning  ;  it  must  be  eulirely  eradicated  ;  a  new  sys- 
tem must  be  adopted  i  I  shall  conclude  this  long  charge  with  the  words  of  a 
very  eminent  Judge,  Sir  William  Jones,  addressed  by  him  to  a  grand  jury  at 
Calcutta. 

After  citing  a  passage  from  Sir  Matnew  Hale  upon  Ibe  subject  of  trial  by. 
jury,  be  proceeds  thus  :  "  We  may  thence  infer,  that  if  any  acknowledged 
subjects  of  Britain  (for  a  different  faith  or  complexion  can  make  no  difference 
in  justice  or  right)  shall  he  tried  and  convicted  for  petit  larcenies,  breaches' 
of  the  peace,  and  other  misdemeanors,  and  all  offences  inferior  to  felony,  it 
will  be  a  subsequent  step  to  try  ihem  for  grand  larceny,  and  alt  felonies  within, 
the  benefit  of  clergy  {  after  which,  the  transition  to  felonies  without  that 
benefit  will  not  be  more  abrupt  than  the  third  stride,"  which  Is  the  disuse  of 
juries  altogether.  "  The  progress  of  arbitrary  power,"  continued  that  emi- 
nent Judge,  "  is  commonly  slow  at  first,  and  imperceptible  to  all  hut  Uie 
vigilant,  like  the  creeping  of  a  tiger  at  night  in  a  brake  ;  and  it  behoves  us. 
by  all  decent  and  legal  means,  to  guard  posterity  against  that  ultimate  spring, 
front  which  nothing  lest  than  the  doubtful  horrors  of  a  civil  war  might  be 
able  to  protect  (hem. 

Tha  convenience,  indeed,  of  summary  jurisdiction  I  am  ready  to  admit  j. 
but  it  might  be  still  more  convenient  to  part  with  other  constitutional  rights,, 
which  are  attended  wiih  troublesome  duties,  and  we  must  always  remember, 
what  has  been  often  said,  that  some  inconvenience  and  trouble  are  the  price 
which  free  men  must  necessarily  pay  for  their  freedom.  To  conclude,  though 
•11  who  hear  me  have,  I  am  persuaded,  the  same  generous  sentiments  with 
myself  on  this  point,  yet  1  was  desirous  of  impressing,  it  forcibly  on  your 
minds  i  for  should  our  numerous  fellow- subjects,  whu  will,  I  trust,  revisit 
their  commou  country,  carry  back  with  them  an  indifference,  contracted  at, 
this  distance  from  it,  to  the  principles  of  its  public  law,  some  future  age,  not 
very  distant,  may  have  just  occasion  to  exclaim,  '  It  bad  been  happy  fur  us. 
if  a  British  domiuiou  bad  never  been  established  in  Asia.'  "  , 

Gentlemen,  1  have  now  performed  a  very  unpleasant  duly.  It  cannot  be, 
pleasant  to  me  to  throw  blame,  even  impliedly,  upon  any  persons,  and,  least 
of  all,  upon  gentlemen  holding  the  respectable  offices  of  police  magistrates. 
I  will  again  repent,  in  justice  to  them,  (hat  the  course  which  they  have  been, 
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Immediately  sent  him  to  the  Petty  Sessions,  to  which,  indeed,  he  had  before 
applied,  but,  by  some  mistake  or  misconduct  of  the  Native  purvoe,  without 
effect.  The  complaint  was  entered,  the  matter  summoned,  and  fined  seventy 
rupees.  Gentlemen,  I  must  do  the  senior  Magistrate  of  Police  the  justice  to 
say,  that  in  all  these  cases  between  Natives  and  European!,  he  does  hit  duly 
most  impartially  and  most  eiemplarily,  without  respect  or  persona,  without 
fear  or  favour.  This  is  no  mean  praise  in  a  country  like  this  ;  and  I  trusl, 
indeed  1  am  confident,  that  he  will  take  every  means  of  repressing  a  system  so 
disgraceful  to  the  name  and  character  of  Englishmen  as  that  of  flogging  ser- 
vants. Gentlemen,  I  have  already  mentioned  to  you  that  Ibis  system  of 
police  has  continued  iu  much  the  same  state  for  nearly  fifty  years;  but  the 
very  inveteracy  of  the  system,  though  some  excuse  to  the  magistrates,  makes 
it  the  more  necessary  that  1  should  take  this  public  notice  of  it.  Sir  James 
Mackintosh,  in  the  very  document,  parts  of  which  I  have  read  to  you,  re- 
proaches himself  most  severely,  but  perhaps  without  cause,  for  not  having 
before  interfered  to  prevent  such  a  system  of  illegality.  It  was  in  the  last 
year  of  his  residence  here  that  he  framed  that  representation.  But,  as  he 
therein  mentions  that  he  had  before  that  time  only  suspicions,  and  no  Judicial 
knowledge  of  the  illegality  of  the  system,  it  appears  to  me  that  be  takes 
blame  to  himself  without  cause. 

With  these  summaries,  and  the  other  facts  which  I  have  mentioned  within 
my  own  Judicial  knowledge,  I  should  have  no  such  excuse.  1  am  resolved 
that  1  will  not,  at  the  termination  of  my  residence  here,  have  any  cause  for 
self-reproach  ;  nor  will  I  afford  occasion  for  my  successor  iu  office  to  blame 
me  for  luplnenes*  and  neglect  of  the  most  important  duties. 

Gentlemen,  I  have  but  a  word  more.  It  is  to  point  out  to  you  the  parts  of 
this  system  to  which  1  would  recommend  you  to  direct  your  immediate  atten- 
tion. The  subject  will  be  renewed  at  every  sessions  when  f  have  the  pleasure 
of  addressing  you.  I  would  propose  then  to  you,  that  you  should  at  these 
sessions  direct  your  attention  to  the  punishment  of  flogging,  and  that,  should 
you  not  be  satisfied  with  the  evidence  which  I  have  already  laid  before  you, 
you  should  call  witnesses,  and  examine  them  upon  that  subject.  With 
"    — *'"  '  ■'  ■"*        n  those  of  which  the  Coart  can  obtain 

public  notice,  useall  the  means  in  our 
power  to  prevent  their  recurrence.  But  1  am  confident  that  you,  Gentlemen, 
will  be  must  anxious  to  participate  in  the  satisfaction  and  the  honour  of  cor- 
recting the  system  which  1  have  exposed  to  you,  and  of  ameliorating  the  con- 
dition of  the  millions  intrusted  by  Providence  to  our  protection. 

Presentment  op  the  Grand  Jury. 

T*  (Ae  HoaowoWe  Sir  E.  Wat,  Knight,  Ckitf  Justice,  and  Ass  As—data, 
Judge*  of the  Supreme  Court  of  Judicature  at  Bombay. 

Me  Lords, — A  deputation  of  the  grand  jury  has  visited  the  jail,  and  upon 
their  report  we  have  the  greatest  pleasure  in  stating,  that  it  is  constructed 
and  administered  with  the  greatest  possible  attention  to  the  safe  custody  and 
comfort*  of  the  prisoners.  We  have  no  suggestions  to  make  in  regard  to  it, 
except  with  reference  to  the  condemned  celts,  which  are  insupportably  hot, 
and  which  might,  we  think,  be  easily  and  materially  improved. 

We  beg  leave  to  express  our  thanks  to  hi*  Lordship  the  Chief  Justice,  for 
so  obligingly  communicating  to  us  the  copy  of  hit  charge  on  the  subject  of 
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After  ■  full  consideration  or  the  points  therein  discussed,  and  persnaded  a* 
we  are  of  their  great  importance,  we  have  only  to  observe  that,  presuming  it 
li  the  expediency  alone,  and  not  the  legality  of  the  Police  Regulations  in 
practice,  that  it  submitted  to  our  consideration,  upon  the  latter  of  which  we 
evidently  are  not  competent  to  decide,  we  are  of  opinion  that,  considering  the 
peculiar  circumstances  of  Bom  hay,  as  adverted  to  hy  his  Lordship,  any  re- 
duction of  the  power  of  the  police  magistrates  is  at  present  exercised,  would 
he  attended  with  the  greatest  danger,  and  would  add  much  to  the  increase  of 

With  regard  to  the  removal  or  alien*,  who  are  offender*  or  of  bad  character, 
from  the  island,  and  to  the  penal  consequence  of  their  return,  and  with 
regard  also  to  the  punishment  of  flogging  as  at  present  inflicted,  we  are  of 
opinion,  from  our  own  experience,  strengthened  by  that  of  the  oldest  magis- 
trates in  the  place,  that  no  change  is  expedient  either  in  the  frequency  or 
severity  of  those  puuisbments,  or  in  the  instrument  with  which  the  latter  is 
inflicted  :  we  think,  however,  that  the  instrument  should  In  all  cases  be  of 
one  uniform  standard,  to  be  fixed  by  the  proper  authorities. 

With  respect  to  the  Instance  of  undue  severity,  as  alleged  by  the  Rev. 
Charles  Jackson,  we  considered  it  our  duty  to  make  inquiries  into  it,  and  have 
satisfied  ourselves,  that  the  punishment  on  that  occasion  inflicted,  (towever 
it  might  shock  the  feelings  of  a  gentleman  unaccustomed  to  such  sights,) 
Wbb  moderate  in  every  respect 

In  conclusion,  the  grand  Jury  have  to  express  their  gratification  at  the 
testimony  borne  hy  fats  Lordship  to  the  uniformly  humane  conduct  of  the 
senior  and  junior  magistrates  of  police,  and  the  cordial  co-operation  which 
his  Lordship  has  always  experienced  from  tbem  in  the  exercise  of  the  arduous 
duties  of  their  several  departments  ;  and  feel  satisfied  that  his  Lordship  will 
continue  to  meet  with  the  same  sealuus  assistance  from  those  gentlemen. — I 
have  the  honour  lobe,  my  Lords,  your  Lordships'  most  obedient  servant, 

(Signed)  Charles  Noams,  Foreman, 

Grand  Jury  Room,  17th  Oct.  1825. 


CALCUTTA. 

Civil  Appoihtmbwti, 
Fart  milinm,  Oct.  6,  1825— Mr.  J.  W.  Snerer.  third  Member  of  the 
Board  of  Revenue  in  the  Lower  Provinces.— 13.  Mr.  F.  O.  Smith,  Judge  and 
Mnjris  of  Cawnpore;  Mr.  R.  H.  Scott,  ditto  ditto  of  Meerut.— Nov.  3.  Mr. 
M.  Lushington,  Assis.  to  the  Sec.  to  the  Board  of  Rev.  in  the  Lower  Pro- 
vinces ;  Mr. W.OgHvy, ditto  ditto  in  the  Western  Provinces;  Mr.  C.  Lushing- 
ton to  officiate  as  Chief  Sec  to  the  Govt;  Mr.  A.  Stirling  ditto  as  Sec.  to 
Govt.  In  the  Jud.  Depart. ;  Mr.  E.  M.  Gordon,  Polit.  Agent  in  SlUeur  and 
Kurnaul;  Cipt.  J.  Sutherland,  Bombay  S:  Cav.,  first  Assis.  to  the  Resident 
at  Delhi ;  Lieut.  W.  Hislop,  :(t-th  Bengal  N.  1.,  Extra  Assis.  to  the  Resident 
at  Delhi ;  Mr.  F.  Gouldsbury,  Register  of  the  Zillah  Court  of  Sarun  ; 
Mr.  B.  Goldinr,  Register  of  the  Zillah  Court  of  Jessore  ;  Mr.  T.  Taylor, 
Assis.  to  the  Maris,  and  to  the  Coll.  of  Meerat— 10.  Mr.  E.  P.  Smith, 
Register  of  the  Zillah  Court  of  the  34-  Pergonnabs  at  the  SudUer  Station  ; 
Mr.  H.  V.  Hawthorn,  Regis,  of  the  Zillah  Court  of  Hooghley;  Mr. 
A.  Mackenzie,  third  Judge  of  tbe  Provincial  Courts  of  Appeal  and  Circuit 
fbrtheDiv.of  BareUly;  Mr.  W.  Cr  aero  ft,  fourth  ditto  ditto  of  ditto;  Mr. 
W.  Monckton,  Judge  and  Magis.  of  the  district  of  Ettwah ;  Mr.  H.  M. 
Pigou,  ditto  ditto  of  the  city  of  Benares;  Mr.  W.  Wollen,  Judge  of  the  dis- 
trict of  Putnesh  i  Mr.  T.  li.  Vibart,  Judge  and  Magis.  of  the  district  of 
Sylbet ;  Mr.  D.  Dale,  ditto  ditto  of  Backergui.gc  ;  Mr.  G.  P.  Thompson, 
Magis.  and  Collee.  of  the  Jungle  Mehauls ;  Mr.  J.  W.  Tempter,  Magis.  of  the 
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district  of  Til-hoot  t  Mr.  W.  J.  Turnuand,  ditto  vf Jcisore  i  Mr.  J.  C.  Brown, 
Regis,  of  Allahauitd  and  Joint  Magit.  stationed  it  Futtehpor*  ;  Mr.  W.  T. 
Robertson,  ditto  of  Uhaugulpore  and  joint  Magis.  stationed  at  Monitor  | 
Mr.  R.  Barlow,  ditto  of  Juaupore  and  joint  Magis.  stationed  at  AMeraghur  ] 
Mr.  T.  R.  Davidson,  ditto  of  tbc  24-Pargunoab)  and  Joint  Magi*.  stationed  at 
Baraset— 27.  Mr.  W.  H.  Trier,  Assis.  to  the  Map*,  and  to  the  Collect,  of 
Allygliur.— Dec.  1.  Mr.  C  Lusbingiou,  Chief  Sec  to  the  Govt)  Mr.  H. 
Sbakxpeare,  Sec.  to  the  Govt,  in  the  Judicial  Depart. ;  W.  B.  Barley,  Esq.  to 
be  a  Member  of  Cuuncil.— 8.  Mr.A.  Row,  a  Puisne  Judge  of  the  Courts 
of  Surtdar  Dewanny  Adawtnt  and  Nisamut  Adawlut,— 15.  Mr.  D.  B.  Morrie- 
son,  Regis,  of  the  Zillah  Couru  of  Dacca  Jelalpore  |  Mr.  R.  Neave,  3d  ditto 
of  the  Zillah  Court  of  Behar. 

MILITARY   ArPOlNTMEKTa. 

Fort  William,  Oct.  29.-  -Capt.  J.  Bourdieu,  *3d  N.I. ,  to  officiate  as  Re-u- 

lathis  Officer  oF  the  Invalid  Thsnalis  at  Chittagorig.— Nor.  1.  Lieut.  Tritton 

to  act  as  Intern,  and  Quarterm.  to  the  26th  N.I. — 2.  Lieut.  E.  Kelly,  M)th  N.I. 

directed  to  do  duty  with  the  33d  N.I.,  at  Muttra;  MaJ.  Kelly,  Aid-de- 

nrptotheRt  ™—  '"■    ^  ,..,  r  ............  ^        ,..    .. 

v.  assembling  ^  .... 

Command  of  the  Troops  on  the  Sirhind  Frontier,  during  iba  absence  of  Brig. 
Gen.  Adams,  G.B.,  on  tick  cert.— 7.  Lieut-  R.  H.  Miles,  lit  N.I. ,  to  act  at 
Post  Ad},  at  Hussiugabad,  v.  Jardine,  dec  ;  Lieut.  M'Vitie,  tuth  Reg.,  to  act 
ai  Adj.  to  the  Mu-h  Levy,  v.  M'Dunnld,  resigned.— 12.  Lieut.  G.  Gordon,  of 
the  Pioneer*,  app.  Adj.  to  Rajah  Gumbeer  Sing"*  Levv  in  Munuipure  ;  Lieut. 
Woodward,  2d  N.  1.,  to  be  luterp.  and  Quarterm.  v.  A.  C.  lieaUou,  app.  Adj. 
to  the  10th  Ex.  N.I.  i  Lieut.  M-Bean,32d  N.  I. ,  to  be  Intern,  and  Quarterm. 
v.  Aiibrrjouois,  prom.— 17,  Lieut,  and  Adj.  Griffiths,  Bereilly  Provln.  BaL, 
to  officiate  as  MaJ.  of  Brig.,  confirmed  ;  Lieut.  Arabia,  Adj.  of  the  Geruck- 
pore  Lt.  Inf.,  Is  app.  to  do  duty  with  the  7th  Comp.  of  Pioneers  at  Agra. — 
18.  Capt.  T.  Hepwortn,  61>t  N.  I.,  to  officiate  as  Fort  Adj.  of  Fort  William 
(temp. app.)  ;  Lieut.  Guthrie  to  act  a*  luterp.  and  Quarterm.  v.  Frascr,  dec. 
—  ID.  Ens.  Cole  to  act  as  Adj.  to  the  left  wing  of  the  u7th  N.  1,  during  its 
separation  from  head-quarters  ;  Lieut.  Cumberlege  to  act  as  Adj.  to  the  1st 
Lt.  Inf.  Bat.  (temp,  app.)  ;  Lieut.  Rid  del  I  to  act  aa  luterp.  and  Quarterm.  to 
the  60th  N.  I.  (temp,  app.)  ;  Capt  C.  H.  Glover,  35th  N.  I.,  and  Capt.  N. 
Penny,  1st  Ex.  N.  1.,  to  act  as  Dep.  Assist.  Quarterm,  Gen.  with  the  Force 
now  assembling  near  Agra;  Lieut.  H.  A.  Boscaweu,  from  Mtb  N.  I.,  to  be 
Adj.  to  the  Mugh  Levy,  v.  Fairhead ;  Llent.  Farley,  of  Invalids,  app.  to 
do  duly  with  the  Native  Invalids  at  Monghyr;  Capt.  Auheijonois  to  officiate 
as  Intcrp.  and  Quarterm.  totheWdN.I.  [temp,  app.)— 85.  Capt.  A.  Wade, 
3dLt.  Cav.,  to  command  the  5th  Local  Horse,  v.  Uough,  prom. ;  CaptW.B. 
Salmon,  4th  Ex.  N.  I.,  to  command  the  Eicurt  of  the  Resident  at  Lucknow. 
—Dec.  2.  Capt.  B.  Blake,  69tb  N.  L,  to  officiate  for  Capt.  Thomas  as  Supario, 
""  nt.  Cadets  at  Fort  William.— 9.  MaJ.  Gon.  Shuldhan    '-  - 

to  the  Geo.  Staff  of  tl:     "  ~~     ' 

u  the  command  of  the  Esci 

Tbe  undermentioned  Officers  of  the  General  Staff,  and  composing  the  suite 
of  the  Right  Honourable  the  Commander -in -Chief,  arc  to  attend  fall  Excel- 
lency proceeding  on  service  to  tbe  Upper  Provinces  I 

MaJ.  Gen.  Sir  S.  Wbittiogbam,  Quarterm.  Gen.)  Cant.  Elliot,  Official. 
Assist.  Adj.  Gen. ;  Col.  Stevenson,  Quarterm.  Gen. ;  Lieut.  W.  Garden, 
Assist,  ditto  ;  Capt.  N.  Penny,  Official.  Dep.  Aisii.  Quarterm.  Gen. ;  Lieut, 
Col.  W.L.  Watson,  Adj.  Geu.  ;  Maj.  W.  S.  Bealsou,  Dep.  Adj.  Gen.;  Capt. 
J.  J.  Hamilton,  Ex.  Assis.  Adj.  Geu. ;  Lieut.  CoL  Cunliffe,  Com  mis.  Gen.) 
Lieut,  Col.  Bryant,  Judge  Adv.  Gen. 

Promotions. 

Infantry.— MaJ.  Ed.  Simons  to  be  Lieut.  Col.  v.  Walker,  transferred  to  the 
Invalid  Estuh. ;  MaJ.  T.  Gough  to  be  Lieut.  Col.  v.  Baker,  dec. 

4(A  Lt.  On1.— Lieut.  G.  C.  6.  Muter  to  be  Adj.  v.  Cornish,  app.  to  the  Gen. 
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ilk  JV.  /.— Lie»t.  ud  Br»v«  Capt  J.  Tomliuaon  la  be  Capt  of  a  Comp.  ■ 
Em,  W.  Fra*»  to  be  Lieut,  j— in  succession  to  M«lthy,  trans,  to  luvalij 
Satan. ;  Eui.  H.  Huish  to  be  Lieut.  *.  While,  dec. 

10M  A'.  /.  Lieut.  H.  Hideout  to  be  Capt.  of  a  comp. ;  En*.  B.  Ramsay  to  ba 
Lieut. ;  in  mcceaiion  to  Thomas,  dec. 

26th  N.  I.  Lieut-  R.  B.  Lynch  to  be  Adjt  v.  Robe  trans,  to  the  27tb  N.  I. 

42rf  K.  I.  En*.  W.  Jervis  to  be  Lieut,  v.  Gibb»,  dec. 


Wh  A'.  /.  Ens.  H.  W.  Burt  to  be  Licui.  v.  Fraaer,  dec. 

49«  If.  I.  Brev.  Capt.  and  Lieut.  J.  Mackintosh  to  be  Capt.  of  a  comp.  *, 
KQiaht.dec.;  Ens.  F.  C.  Elnnllio  be  Lieut,  v.  Macgregur,  dec. ;  Ena.  Ed. 
Lyon  to  be  Lieut,  v.  Sandby,  renigued. 

5:U  ,V.  /.  Lieut.  C.  H.  Wintour  to  be  Ad},  v.  Hey. ham,  dec  j  Em.  G. 
Ty  lee  (o  ba  Lieut,  v.  Hey  sham,  dec. 

S6t«  A".  /.  Enl.  J.  Awdry  to  be  Lieut,  v.  Clarke,  reiigntd. 

S6tt  A*.  /.  Lieut  A.Garttinto  be  Capt.  of  a  comp. ;  Eut.  B.  W.D.Cooke 
toba  Lienl. ;  in  succession  to  Webb,  retired. 

61*1  A*.  1.  Lieut.  G.  Cuisine  to  be  Aill.  v.  Tomlinion,  prom. 

£30*  IT.  I.  Brev.  Copt,  and  Lieut.  J.H.  M'Kinlny  to  be  Capt.  of  a  Comp.  ( 
Eui.  E.T.  Erakiue  to  be  Lieut;  in  succession  to  Perfusion,  dec. 

2d  JSx.  iV.  /.  Capt.  J.  Aubert  to  be  Ma).;  Brev.  Opt.  and  Lieut  T.  Wil- 
liams to  be  Cap.  of  a  comp. ;  and  Em.  J.  Robertsau  to  be  Lieut)  in  wMMiiea 
to  Simmons,  prom. 

Bundlecmi  Pnvin.  Bait.  Lieut.  E.  N.  Town  send,  31it  N.  1  -,  to  be  Ad}.  <r. 
Irvine  rem.  to  the  Kumaoon  Local  Batt. 

Hilt  Rangers.  Lieut.  W.  fi.  J.  Robe,  58th  N.  t.  to  be  Ad). 

Oct.TSIh.  The  unilermentHined  Comets  aiiJEusirn*,  lately  arrived,  are  ai>p. 
to  do  duty  with  Corps,  as  follows  -.  —  Can  Cornet  J.  Free  in  do  duty  with  the 
3d  Ex.  Lt.Cav.at  Meerut:  Corn.E.  B.  Conutty  to  dodutywitbthe  6th  Lt.Cav. 
ut  Muttra— Ik/.  Em.  D.  Nisbett  to  do  duty  with  Ah  En.  Reft  BtDinapore  ; 
En*.  M.  Kittoedo.  6tbEn.  ReertatDinaporejEuB.  J.Ranuay  do.  33dN.  I.  at 
Allyeurb  ;  En*.  S.  G.  Johnstone  do.  10th  N.  1.  at  Neemueh  ;  Ens.  C.  J.  Rich' 
ardsou  do.  2Hth  N.  1.  at  Berbampore  ;  Ens.  G.  Wilcox  do.  98th  N.  I.  at  Ber* 
hamuorei  Ens.  B.  Marshall  do.  6th  Ex.  Rert.  at  Dlnapore  ;  Em.  A.  Macdo- 


t 


Rbmovau  and  Postisos. 
Art.  Ma].  W.  Battine  from  the  5th  to  the  4th  Batt  T.M'Dnwellfrom  the  4th 
■o  the  5th ;  Capt.  T.  Timbrell  from  the  5ih  Bait  to  the  4th  Batt.  v.  Oli- 
iliant;  Capt  H.Ralfefrom  (he  4th  Batt.  -to  the  5th  Batt  v.  Timbrell ;  Capt 
V.  Oliphaut  from  the  4th  Batt. to  the  5th  Batt.  v.  Ralft  ;  1st- Lieut,  a  Twetn- 
low  from  the  4th  Batt  to  the  5ih  Batt  i.  Greene  dec. ;  lst.-Lieut.  H.  Ruther- 
ford from  the  2d  Batt  to  the  4th  Batt.  v.  Twemlow:  lst-Lteut  H.  U.Law- 
rence (new  promotion)  to  the  3d  Batt ;  lst-Lteut.  ft.  F.  Day  from  the  4tb 
Batt  to  the  2d  Batt  v.  J.  W.  Si.-i.tt  from  the  2d  Batt.  to  the  4th  ;  2d.-Lt. 
C.  S.  Reid  from  the  4th  Batt.  to  the  5th  Batt.  ;  2d.  Lieut.  E.  Sunderland, 
(late  arrival)  to  the  2d  Batt. ;  24-Lieut.  E.  P.  Master,  do.  to  the  6th  Batt. ; 
/a/.  Ens.  W.  Buller'of  the  19ih  to  the  58ib, ;  Lieut.  Cul.  Com.  E. 
P.  Wilson  from  1st  EufOp.  Re£t  to  44th  N.  f . ;  MaJ.-Grn.  J.  Cunninghaine 
from  44th  N.  I.  to  the  1st  Enron.  Regt. ;  Lieut. -Col.  A.T.  Watsnn  from  52d 
N.  I.  to  42d  do. ;  Lieut.  Col.  T.  Newton  from  48th  N.  I.  to  ft?  th  do. ;  Lieut' 
Col.  G.  Sargent  from  57th  N.  L  to  13th  do. ;  Lieut-Col.  J.  Pester  from  13th 
N.  1.  to  48th  do. 

Adjustment  •»  Ran  a. 
Dec.  16— Lieut,  C.  Graham,  5»tb  N.I.,  to  rank  from  June  SO,  1824,  v. 
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.  _.  i  Surg.  J.  Rankio.M.D.,  from  July  11, 1823,  for  the  Augmentation  ;  Surg. 
T.  C.  Brown,  M.I).,  from  Sept.  27,  1823,  for  do. ;  Sure.  E.  Mac.lotiald,  from 
Aug.  9,  1*23,  v.  Ramsay,  ret. ;  Surj.  B.  Hardlman,  from  Aug.  19,  1823,  r. 
Gibson,  dec.;  Sure.  *■  Murray,  M.D.,  from  March  4,  1825,  v.  Gill  mail,  ret.; 
Surg.  J.  Hall,  from  Oct.  14,  1825,  v.  Hamilton,  ret. ;  Surg.  D.  Harding,  from 
Nor.  26,  1825,  r.  Brawn,  ret. ;  Surg.  J-  Nicoll,  from  Jan.  6,  1825,  r.  Chal- 
mers, ret.;  Surg.  C.  Reno  y,  from  Mar.  8,  lM2i,  v.  Russell,  ret. ;  Surg.  J.  B. 
Clappertou,  from  April  17,  1825,  v.  Napier,  dec, ;  Surg.  R.  Primrose,  from 
July  23,  1825,  t.  Proctor,  dec. 

FURLOUGHS. 
To  Bare**.— Lieut -Col.  J.  Ale  sender,  6th  El,  N.I.;  Cipt.  T.  M.  Taylor, 
5th  Lt  Car.,  for  health  ;  Lieut.  C.  J.  C.  Collins,  40th  N.I.,  fur  do. ;  MaJ.fe-C 
Browne,  44th  N.I.,  for  do. ;  Capt.  J.  Craigie,  37th  N.I.,  for  do.;  Lieut. -Col. 
Reid,  2d  Lt.  Cav.,  for  do. ;  Lieat.-Col.  Command.  D.  M'Leod,  C.B.,  of  the 
17th  N.I.,  for  do. ;  Lieut.  B.  Boawell,  2d  N.I,  for  do. ;  Lieut.  A.  Watt,  27th 
N.I.,  fordo. ;.  Capt.  W.  Webster,  58th  N.I.,  on  private  affairs;  Lieut.-Col. 
Commandant  T.  Garner,  13th  N.I. :  Lieutenant  H.  Fowle,  44th  NX, 
for  health;  Lieut.  G.  C.  Holrajd.  57lh  N.I.,  for  do. ;  Lieut-Col.  Command. 
A.  Richards,  34th  N.I. ;  Lieut.  J.  G.  M.  Home,  2d  Ei.  N.I.,  for  health  ;  Eat. 
Sinclair,  10th  N.I.,  on  the  Madras  Cs tab.,  for  do. 

To  New  South  AFfefef.— Lieut.  A.Garstin,    ofith  N.I.,  on  account  of  fain 
health,  for  twelve  months. 

n  the  Me  of  France.—  Lieut.  J.  B.  NeuMlle,   42dIN.I.,  Dep.-Aisitt 
Quartm.  Gen.,  for  8  months,  on  account  oF  hit  health. 
To  Sea.— Capt.  J.  F.  Pawn,  of  the  Engineer),  for  12  months. 

Medical  Appointments. 
Oct.  28. — Assist.  Surg.  J.  Duncan,  to  the  medical  charge  of  the  civil  station 
of  Agra,  v.  Burnett,  dec.)  Assist-Surg.  J.  Hutchinson,  to  perform  the  road. 
duties  of  the  civil  station  of  Midnapore,  v.  Clapperton,  pram. — Not.  7.  As- 
sist-Surg. Mackinnon,  to  the  roed.  charge  of  the  12tb  Ex.  N.I.;  Capt,  J. 
Mackenzie,  3d  L.  Cav.,  to  be  2d  Assist.  De  L'Etang;  Lieut.  C.  Manning,  30th 
N.I.,  to  be  a  Sub-Assist,  in  tucces.  to  Mackensie— 11.  Surg.  W.  P.  Huston, 
to  be  Gan-.-Surg.  of  Fort  William,  t.  Swiney.  —  Dec.  2.  Mr.  J.  Brown, 
Mfg.,  to  do  duly  temp.,  a*  an  Assist-Surg.  on  this  Eaiah. ;  Assist.-Surg.  Ro- 
nald, of  the  Bengal  Med.  Staff,  to  be  Assist. -Store- keeper ;  Aasitt-Surg. 
Ronald,  of  do.,  is  app,  to  the  medical  charge  of  the  Flotilla  at  Prome  ;  AtsUt.- 
Burg.  J.  Barker  is  transferred  from  the  civil  station  of  Babuore  to  that  of 
Punieah  ;  AssUt.-Surg.  D.  Stewart,  M.D.,  is  app.  to  the  med.  charge  of  the 
civil  station  of  Gbueepore. — 16.  AssisL-Surg.  W.  Watson,  to  be  Surg.  v. 
Heaslon,  ret. ;  AssiiL-Surg.  J.  Allan  to  be  Surg.  v.  Hamilton,  ret. 
Medical  Furlough*. 


MADRAS. 
Civil  Appointment*. 
Fort  St.  Georg c— Sept.  2.  Mr.  R-  Paternoster,  Assist,  to  the  Principal  Col- 
lector anil  Magis.  of  Malabar. — Nov. 11.  Mr.  J.  C.  Scott,  Assist,  to  the  Prin- 
cipal Collector  and  Magis.    of  Malabar. — IB.  Mr.  J.  A.  Cataroajor,  app.  to 
officiate  as  Resident  in  Mysore. 

BOMBAY. 
Civil  Appointment*. 
Bombay  CculU,  Nov.  30,  1825— Mr.  J.  Elphiuitone,  Collector  of  Customs 
and  Town  Duties.-  r>ec.  15.  Mr.  W.  J.  Graham,  Second  Assist,  to  the  Col- 
lector in  Candeisb  ;  Mr,  J,  Ernkine,  ihird  da,  to  do.  do. 
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Military  Appointments. 
Bimbo*  Cattle,  Oct.  29— Ens.  W.  N.  Ralph  to  act  aa  interp,  to  2d,  or 
Queeu's  Royals— Nov.  3.  Lieut. -Col.  F.  H.  Pierce,  of  ArtU.  to  be  Commit. 
of  Stores  at  the  Presid.  v.  Hodgson,  res. — 9.  Lieut.  Mucdy,  app.  Aid-de-Camp 
on  the  Personal  Staff  of  the  Commander-in-Chief,  v.  Maj.  Kelly,  rem.  to  tbe 
Gen.  Staff-— M.Lieut.  W.  Maun, 5th  N.I.,  to  be  Adj.  v.  Parrel!,  res. ;  Lieut. 
A,  Burnea,  21«t  Rett,  to  be  Persian  Interp.  to  the  Force  at  Boo].— 23.  Capt.  C. 
F.Hart,  Dep^Assist.  Quartm.-Geu.  to  be  Assist.. Quartm.-Gen.;  Lieut. J. 
Swanson,  lyth  N.I.,  to  be  Dep.-Assist.  Quartm.-Gen.  t.  Hart ;  Lieut.  R.  M.  M. 
Cooke,  to  be  Ad),  to  the  19th  Regt.  v.  S*  anion  ;  Maj. -Gen.  Wilson,  the  senior 
officer  on  the  Staff,  to  be  Commander  of  the  Forces,  v.  Sir  C.  Colville,  res.; 
Capt.  J.  W.  Aitchison,  attached  to  the  Barodi  Sulisid.  Force,  to  beDeu.-AdJ.- 
Gen.  of  the  Army,  v.  Tucker;  Capt.  T.  Leigbtoo,  to  be  Assist. -Adj. -Gen. 
W  the  Forces,  v.  Aitchison;  Capt.M'lntyre.  19th  N.I.,  to  act  as  Assist. -AilJ.- 
Gen.  Guicawar  Rubiid.  Force  ;  Capt.  G.  B.  Aitchison,  fith  N.I.,  to  be  Ma),  of 
Brie;,  to  the  Forces  in  Catch— 24.  Lieut.  W.  Cavayc,  21st  N.I.,  to  be 
Assistant-Quart  master-General  to  tbe  Cutch  field  force  ;  Lieutenant-Co- 
lonel J.  Taylor,  9th  N.I.,  to  command  a  Brig,  from  the  Poona  Division 
under  order*  for  field  service;  Capt.  M.  A.  Stanley,  H.M.'s  20th  Reft.,  to  be 
Brig.  Maj.;  and  Lieut.  H.  C.  Teasdale,  1st  Gfm.  '  N.I.,  to  be  Quartm.  of 
Brig.— Dec.  2, 1B25.  Capt.  T.  Gordon,  of  the  4th  N.I.,  Maj.  of  Brig,  in  tbe 
Presid.  Div.  of  the  Army, to  act  as  Mil.  Sec.  to  Maj.-Cen.  S.  Wilson,  com- 
manding the  Army  in  chief;  Lieut.  A.R.Wilson,  13th  N. I.,  to  officiate  aa 
Maj.  of  Brig,  in  the  Presid.  Div.,  during  Capt.  Gordon's  employment  as  MiL 
Sec— 3.  Lieut.  R.  J.  Littlewood,  to  act  as  Barrack  Mast,  at  Sural,  during  the 
absence  of  Lieut.  Thomas  ;  Lieut-Col.  J.  S.  R.  Drummond,  to  command  the 
Sunt  Div.  of  the  Army  during  the  absence  of  Lieut.-Col.  Corsdli*. — 9.  Lieut. 
A.R.  Wilson,  13lh  N.I.,  to  be  Mat.  of  Btig.  to  the  Forces,  v.  Matthews,  dee. ; 
Caps.  Fuy  to  the  temp,  charge  of  the  Depot  of  Instruction  at  Matoongab  ; 
Lieut.  Bell,  9  th  N.I.  to  act  aa  Quartra.  of  Brig,  until  further  orders;  Lieut.- 
Col,  Hessman,  of  the  Artil.  to  com.  the  Presid,  Div.  of  the  Army  ;  Lieut.-Col, 
H.  Kennedy,  do.,  Surat  Division;  Lieut.-Col.  Hodgson  is  app.  to  com.  the 
Reg*,  of  Artil.,  and  will  take  bis  seat  at  the  Mil.  Board— 10.  Capt.  J.  Laurie,  to 
be  Comia.  of  Stores  to  the  Surat  Div.  of  the  Army,  v.  Watson ;  Capt.  S.  I.  C. 
Falconer,  to  be  ditto  tothePres.  Div.,  v.  Laurie. 

PROMOTIONS, 

lit  Reg.  Lt.  Cm.  Lieut.  C.  J.  Conynsrhatn  lobe  Adj.,  Y.Mylne  prom. 

lit  Boixbay  Evroii.  Regt.  Lieut.  J.  Hobson  to  be  Quar.-Mast.,  v.  WatU,  re- 
signed ;  Lieut.  J.  Watts  lo  be  Capt.  of  a  camp.,  v.  Taylor,  ret. ;  S up* r. -Lieut. 
A .  Ore  to  be  Lieut.,  v.  Watts. 

3d  If.  I.  Ens.  W.  A.  Wroughton  to  be  Lieut.,  v.  Marjoribenks,  dec. 

btk  N.  I.  Ens.  H.  M.  Duncan  to  be  Lieut,,  v.  Matthews,  dec. 

SthX.I.  Lieut.  W.  Keys  to  be  Capt.  of  a  comp.,  and  Ens.  J.  H.  Graham  to 
be  Lieut.,  v.  Cbnllon,  dec. 

lira  JV.  /.  Sen.  Lieut.  H.Liddell  to  be  Capt,;  and  Ens.  G.  J,  Lloyd  to  be 
Lieut. ; — In  succession,  Richards,  dec. 

16(1  N.  I.  Ens.  C.  A.  Stewart  to  be  Lieut.,  t.  Wbittaker,  dec. 

SIM  N.  I.  Ens.  J.  N.  Prior  to  be  Lieut.,  r.  Can-,  dec 

Engineer*.  Lieut.  T.  B.  Jervis  to  be  Capt.,  v.  Remon,  dec. 
Marine  Appointments. 

Nov.  17— Capt  W.T.  Graham,  Marine  Store-Keeper.— 24 tb.  Lieut.  R. 
Moresby,  Dep.  Marine  Store-Keeper;  Capt.  P.  Maughan,  Act-Dtp.  Store  - 

Medical  Appointments, 

Not.  11. — Surg.  S.  Sproule  to  be  1st  Member,  and  Surg.  T.  T.  Mardon, 
2d  Member  of  the  Medical  Board,  v.  Phillips,  retired.— 13th.  A  Hilt. -Surg,  G. 
H.  Davis  to  be  Assist  Gar.  Surg,  and  Dep.  Med,  Storekeeper  at  the  Presid. 
— *22d.  Huperin.-Surg.  J.  Milne  to  be  3d  Member  of  the  Med.  Board. --2Mth. 
.Surg.  D.  Craw  to  be  Suptrin.-Surg.  r.  Milne,  prom. ;  Assist- Siirp:.  Barm  to 
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be  Sow.,  t.  Craw,— Dec.  3d.  AaaUt^Sat-g.  D.  Ormond  to  officiate  m  Awmt.   . 
to  th«  CitiI  and  Garrison  Surg.  (temp,  app.) ;  Aasist-Snig.  J.  Howikoi  is  dp. 
to  the  med.  duties  of  the  Lunatic  Asylum  at  Colaba,  *.  fiarra,  prosn.— 12th. 
Assist. -Surg,  lnglis,  M.D.,  to  perform  the  mtd.  duties  of  Ac  Residency  of 
Sattarah.  (temp.  app.) 

BOMBAY. 
FuaLourms. 
To  Unripe.— Cant,  J.  W.  Watson,  of  the  Aitil.,  for  three  years,  on  tick  cert. ; 
Eat.  C.  S.  Thomas,  10th  N.  I.,  for  three  jean,  on  Jo. ;  Ma).  S.  R.  Strover, 
for  three  year?,  on  private  affairs ;  Capt.  W.  Foy,  for  do.,  on  do. ;  En*.  T.  E. 
Taylor,  13th  N.  I.,  for  da,  on  sick  cert.;  Lieut.  K.  Gloat-,  2d  N.I.,  on  account 
of  health,  Tor  three  years  ;  Lieut  W.  Wade,  1st  Ennui.  Reft.,  do.  do.t  Lk*t> 
Col.  Tucker,  Dep.-Adl.-Gsn.  =  Capt.  T.  Mantel),  tatn  Madras  N.  I.,  for  three 

Kart,  un  sick  c«rt-;  Lieut.- Col.  Corsellia,  C.B.,  on  do  ;  MeJ.  B.  Spry,  of  the 
sdras  Estab.,  for  three  yean,  on  do. ;  Brig.-Geli.  Morrison,  for  two  year*, 
on  do. 

KING'S  FORCES  IN  INDIA. 
[ Front  the  Indian  Gaiettei.] 

BENGAL. 
MiiXTAar  Aprottrnmrre. 
HeaJ-Quarlert,  Oitmta,  Nov.  19.— Captain  Pornta,  fi7th  Ft.,  to  take 
charge  of  the  office  of  Ms) .  of  Brigade  to  the  King's  Troupe  until  further  or- 
der*; Lieut.  P,  Henneisy,  from  67th  Ft,  to  be  Lieut,  to  20th  do.,  y.  Wood, 
who  etch.,  Lieut.  A.  Campbell,  (the  first,)  to  be  Adj  ,  r,  Soodgrass,  who  hat 
resigned  the  Adj.  only  ;  Bdi.  A.  Mack  worth,  from  48th  Ft.,  to  be  Comet  in 
19th  Li.  Drag.,  v.  Evrred,  who  eich.  rec.  the  dlf. ;  C.  R.  Macan,  Gent.,  to  be 
Km.  In  fitth  Ft,,  v.  Clark,  prom. —23.  Lieut.  Stewart  to  act  as  Quart-Mast 
tu  46th  Ft.,  t.  Madigan,  dec,  (Lieut.  Sutherland  to  act  as  Adj.  to  13th  Lt 
Jnf.  (temp,  app.)— SS.  Capt.  Whittle,  59th  Ft.,  to  take  charge  or  the  Invalids 
proceeding  to  England. 

Medical  Appointments. 
Not.  23.— Atsist-Surg.  Parrott  to  the  medical  charge  of  the  41it  Regt ; 
Astist-Surg.  Henderson,  of  the  13th  Lt,  Inf.,  and  Assist-  Surg.  Griffith*,  do,, 
47th  Regt. 

{From  Of  Ltnitn  Garrttw.] 
HA  I.A)fht  Dragi.— Lieut  G.  Pnriby  to  be  Capt.,  v.  Burro»es,  dec;   Comet 
A.  E.  Bromwick  to  be  Lieut.,  *.  Murray,  dec. ;  G.  A.  Browulow,  Gent.,  to  be 
Lot  net,  v.  Bromwtch, 

MM  Li.  Drt—  Cant. , 
WetberaU,  who  exchanges  t  Cornet  W,  Handle?  to  be  Lieut  by  purch., 


llth  Ll.  Dr>— Capt.J.TonJinson,  from  the  13th  Lt  Dr., 
lirall,  who  exchanges ;  Cornet  W,  Handle?  to  be  Lieu      ,  , 
art,  prom. ;  C.  R.  Hyndman,  Gent.,  to  be  Cornet,  t.  Handler. 
*  Lt.  ft-.-'-Capt.  K.  BruntOD  lo  be  Ma),  by  purch.,  v.  Higgios,  prom.— 


To  be  Caput. :  Capt.  C.  WetberaU,  from  the  11th  Lt.Dr., 

exchanges  ;  Lieut.  J.  H.  Msitlaud,  by  purch.,  *.  Brunton. — To  be  LlMls. ; 

CornetJ.  C.  Erereti,  v,  Lang,  prom,  iatjth  Ft.;  Comet  T.  F.  Hut,  *.  Brown, 

1 6rA  Lt.  f)r.—  Cornet  E.  Guest  lo  be  Lieut,  by  purch,,  v.  Armstrong,  prom.  { 
Lieut.  J.  Douglas,  from  the  Slit  Ft.,  to  be  Lieut,  by  purch.,  v.  Smyth, 
prorH,  [  B.  N.  Everard,  Gent.,  to  be  Cornrt  by  purch., »,  Guest. 

IK  ffegt.  vfFeet— Capt.  O.  Deuebat  to  be  Mat.  by  purch.,  r.  Graham,  who 
retires.— To  be  be  Capts. :  Lieut  J.  Bland,  without  purch.;  Lieut.  1.  V. 
Fletcher,  by  purch.,  v.  ifeuchar,— To  be  Lieute.  i  Ens.  J.  W.  Butt,  without 

Rurcb.  |  Ens.  and  Adj.  J.  Mullen  to  have  the  rank;  Lieut.  A.  L.  Madeod 
nm  half-pay,  v.  S.  Sargent,  whose  app.  has  not  taken  place;  Res.  A.  H. 
Ortnsby,  v.  Williamson,  dec;  Eus.  T.  M.  Byrne,  v.  Biuhuer,  dec;  Lieut 
W.  M'Pbersou,  from  2d  West  India  Regt,  w.  Bland  (  Em.  A.  M'Kebrie,  by 
purch.,  v.  FUtrlier.— To  be  Ensigns  t  Bus,  J.  Ritchie,  front  1st  Royal  Vet 
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Sat ;  Em.  P.  Cur.  ham  b.  p.  Id  Watt  India  Regt,  ».  Ormtby  ;  W.  D.  Bid- 
ford,  Gent,  by  purcb.,  v.  Mackenzie,  prom. ;  A.  M.  Wilniot,  Gaul,  by  purtli., 
«.C»mpbeIi,  app.  to  ihn  4th  Ft;  F.  Hnekiiu.Geiit,  without  purch.,  v.HuH; 
R.  GoiDj-,  Gent,  do.,  t.  Byrne. 

SdDUU.— Major  C.  W.  Wall  to  be  Uaut-Cc.1.;  Bwei  Lieut -Cul.  C.  Ca- 
meron to  be  Major,  v.  Wall.  To  be  Captains  I  BreT-Majar  A.  Bowen,  from 
b.  p.  81  tt  Foot;  Liaut.  W.  Woods,  ».  Cameron  ;  Capt.  i.  Daniel,  from  tb« 
Ridlnr;  Estab.— To  ba  Lieutenant*  >  Eos.  G.  L.  Chriitit  j  Eui.  D.  Stewart } 
Lieut,  H.  C.  Amiel.from  h.  p.  17th  Lt.  Dr.  (  Lieut.  N.  Ashurst,  from  th«  46th 
Foot  |  Lieut  P.  Mackia,  from  the  89th  do.;  Lieut.  W.  Cain,  from  the  lath 
do.  j  Lieut.  P.  Dora,  from  b.  p.  34th  do.;  Lieut.  H.  A.  Mono  tad,  from  the  Slid 
da. ;  Ki».  G.  H.  Moore,  from  the  91th  do. ;  Eai  J.  Carr,  from  the  63d  do.  ; 
Eua.  J.Walsh,  from  the  35th  do.;  Eos.  J.  B.  Wheats  tone,  from  the  53d  do.{ 
T.Shial,  Gent,  late  Lieut. of  (h*  7th  do.,  v,  Woods;  En*.  M.  Barr,  by  purch  , 
*.  Craaadaile,  prom. — To  lie  Ensigns !  Eni.  J-  Henna,  from  the  lit  R.  Vet. 
Bat, ;  R.  TurtoD,  Oeut.,  by  porch.,  »,  Christie ;  W.  Raincy,  Gent.,  withaut 
do.,  v.  Stewart;  P.  de  Blaquiere,  Gent,  by  do.,  v.  Ban;  Lieut.  8.  Ridd,  from 
b.  p.  60lb  F.,  to  be  Lieut.,  v.  Wheatstone,  app.  to  53d  F. 

6ik  Ditto.— Lieut  T.  Duke  to  be  Capt,  v.  Cox,  dec.;  Eos.  W.  Warrington, 
from  Hie  67~tb  F.,  to  be  Liaut.,  v.  Duke. 

13IA  Dittm.T- Lieut  Hon.  F.  Howard, from  half-pay,  to  In  Lieut, t. Wilson, 
app.  to  the  52d  F. ;  Ser).-Ma)orW.  Hutchins  to  be  Adj.  with  the  rank  of  Em.. 
v.  Fan  too,  prom. ;  id  Liaut  C.  White,  from  the  Ceylon  Regt,  to  be  Eua.,  v. 
Pearson ,  dec, 

lith  HUto.— To  be  Lieutenant! :  Sat.  R.  Budd,  by  purcb.,  T.White,  app.  to 
31d  Foot;  Lieut  W.Moir,  from  b.  p.  37th  do.,  v.  Cain,  app.  to  3d  do. 

1U*  .Ditte.— Ens.  R.J.  N.  Kallctt,  from  h.  p.  24th  P.,  to  be  Eos., v.  Pretty- 
John,  app,  to  the  &3d  F.  [  T.  Dowglass,  Gene,  to  be  Ens.  by  purcb.,  r.  KeJIet, 

IStk  Ditto— Capt  A.O.  Dalgleish,  from  the  38lh  F.,  to  be  Capt.,  v.  French, 
who  each.;  Ens.R.  Dunne  to  be  Lieut.,  by  purcb., ».  Moore,  prom.;  F.Wig- 
ston,  Gent,  to  be  Ens.  by  purcb.,  v.  Dunne. 

Mlk  Dittt— Eos.  R.  M'Dermott  to  be  Lieut  without  purcb.,  ».  Moore,  app. 
to  the  loin  F. ;  P.  M.  Stephens,  Gent,  to  be  Ens.  by  do.,  *.  M'Dermott. 

Sttlh  />u**.— Ens,  C.  H.  Marebaaui  to  be  Lieut,  v. Gregg,  dec  ;T.  R.  Bur- 
rowes,  Gent.,  to  be  Ens.,  v.  Wilson,  dec. 

31*f  DiUt.-~Ent.Yf.  M.WetenhaU  lo  be  Lieut  by  porch.,  t.  Ruitou,  prom. ; 
J.  C,  Stock,  Grut.,  to  be  Eua.  without  do.,  r.  Miucbin,  proa, 

33d  Ditto.—  W.  S.  Norton,  Gent.,  to  be  Ens.  by  purch.,  v.  Talbot,  asp.  to 
43d  P.  ^ 

38tt  Ditto.— To  he  Captains  i  Lieut  J.  H.  Law,  *.  Birch,  dec. ;  Krev. -Major 
W.  K.  Rains,  from  the  6 1st  F.,  ».  Woodward,  who  exefa.— To  be  Lieutenants': 
Eus.  W.  H.  Miuchin,  from  the  3 1st  P.,  v.  Law;  Ens.  J.  J,  Lowth,  v.  Torrent, 
dec— To  be  Ensigns  :  T.  Jenkins,  Gent,  v.  Malea,  whose  app.  has  not  taken 
place  ;  A.  Whittle,  Gent,  v.  Lowtfa. 

41st  T)iiu.— Capt  J.  Corfield,  from  the  77th  P.,  to  be  Capt.,  v,  Burrowes, 
dec. ;  Second  Lieut.  L.  Hay,  from  the  60tb  P.,  to  be  Lieut  by  purcb.,  %•.  Ver- 
■wraae,  prom.[  Ens.  J.  G.  Inglii,  from  54th  P.,  to  be  Lieut,  by  purcb.,  t. 
Gray,  *>o  retires, 

44ffc  Ditto.— To  be  Lieutenants  :  Eos.  E.  C.  Mathias,  v.  Cledstanee.  dec. j 
Eos.  E.  H.  Clarke,  from  the  4th  F.,  by  purcb.,  v.  Langmead,  prom. ;  Ens.  A. 
A.  Browue, from  J3th  F.,  by  purch., t.  Hawkins,  prom,  in  Birth  P.;  D.  Vming, 
Gent.,  to  be  Ens.,  v.  Mathias. 

451a  Ditto.— Ens.  J.  \)u  Veniet  to  be  Lieut,  by  purcb.,  v.  Geddei,  prom,  t 
G.  H.  Clarke,  Gent,  to  be  Eui.  by  porch.,  v.  Du  Vemet;  A  M.Tulloch,  Gent. 
toberto.  by  do.,v.  Lewis,  prom.  In  89tb  F. 

461  a  Ditto.— Cant.  R.  Martin,  from  the  3d  R.Vet,  Bat,  to  be  Capt ».  Miller, 

»pp.  to  the  *4th  P.— To  be  Lieutenants:  Lieut.  G.  J.  Bruce,  from  the  1st  R. 

,r_.   „_.  ,.,.  »  the  90th  F.;  Lieut  E.W.  R.  Antrobus,  from 

2G  2 
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h.  p.  13th  F.,t,  Ashunt,  spp.  to  the  3d  F. ;  C.  W.  St  John  Wall  to  he  Em. 
by  purch.,  r.  Legh,  prom. 

47 tk  Ditto.— Lieut.  A.  Campbell,  bom  li.  p.  77th  F,  to  be  Lint.,  T.  B.  O.  D. 
Bennett,  who  eich. 

iSth  Ditto.— Major  J.  Taylor  to  be  Lieut-CoL.T.Erakine,  dec.;  Brer.-Maj. 
J.  T.  Moriset,  to  be  Major,  y.  Taylor  ;  Lieut.  W.  Real  to  be  Capt,  t.  Moriset. 
To  be  Ldentenanta  ;  Lieut.  E.  Griffins,  from  the  3d  R.  Vet.  Bat.,  v.  Smith, 
app.  to  the  60th  F. ;  Em.  W.  A.  M'Cleverty,  f.  Reed;  Ens.  W.  BeU,  r.  Vin- 
cent, dec. ;  J.  A.  Erakinc,  Gent.,  to  be  En*.,  v.  BeU. 

49*1  Ditto.— Lieut.  R.  de  Litle  to  be  Capt.  by  purch.,  v.  Campbell,  prom. ; 
Eos.  H.  Keating  to  be  Lieut  by  parch*  v.  De  Lisle  ;C.Tyasen,  Gent.,  to  be 
Km.  by  purch. ,  v.  Vincent,  prom. ;  Ens.  B.  Vincent  to  be  lient  by  purch.,  v. 
Grub  be,  prom. 

Mfjt  XWto.— Lieut  E.  Wells,  from  the  2d  R.  Vet.  Bat.,  to  be  Lieut .,  ¥.  Dal- 

Ety,  app.  to  the  70th  F.  i  Eds.  H.  R.  Clarke  to  be  do.,  t.  Penton,  dec.} ■ 
i*)«y,  Gent.,  to  be  Em.,  v.  Clarke;  Em.  R.  Burton  to  be  Lieut,  by  porch., 
v.  Crofton,  who  retires  5  Lieut.  F.  K,  Tincombe,  From  h.  p.  30th  F.,  to  be  do., 
r.  Thomai,  app.  to  the  26th  F. ;  C.  Daintry,  Gent.,  to  he  En».  *.  lnglit,  prom. 
in4lstF. 
Bftn  Ditto— Lieut.  J.  H.  Arnold,  from  3d  R.Vet  Bat.,  to  be  Lieut.,  r.  Leslie, 

K.  to  72d  F.  i  E01.  W.  Fuller  to  be  do.  by  purch.,  t.  Amherst,  prom. ;  R.  B. 
es,  Gem.,  v.  Fuller. 
61th  Ditto.— 1L  A.  Gosset,  Gent.,  to  be  Ens.  without  parch.,  ▼.  Warrington 
prom,  in  thefitb  F. 

Mth  Ditti>.~-Cnpt.  E.  Monbi.frora  53d  Foot,  to  be  Capt.,  v.  J.  Silver,  who 
ret.  upon  h.  p.,  rec.  the  diff. ;  H.  B.  Bennett,  Grot,  to  be  Ent.,  T.  Ford,  dec. 
89th  J5t«o.-Lieut.  W.  Gone,  from  h.  p.  W.  India  Regt,  to  be  Lieut,  t. 
Palmer  app.  to  65th  F. ;  Em.  R.  Lewis,  from  45th  Foot,  10  be  Lieut,  by 
purch.  v.  Macdonald  app.  to  the  BOtb  do. ;  Ens.  J.  M.  Kuwell,  from  12th  F., 
to  be  do.  without  purch.,  v.  Mackie,  app.  to  the  3d  F. 

97i*  Ddto.-  f.ieut.  V.  H.  Mairi*,  from  h.  p.  6th  Drag.  Guards ;  Ens.  W.  T. 
Stannus,  by  purch.,  v.  Macdonald,  prom. 

Cation  Regt.— To  be  First  Lieuts.  :  Lieut.  T.  Nowlan  from  66th  F. ;  Lieut. 
H.  Nason  from  h.  p.  8th  West  India  Regt. ;  Id  Lieut.,  H .  V.  Kempen  by 
purch.,  t.  Dempaey,  who  retires  ;  A.  Irvine,  Gent.,  to  be  2d  Lieut,  without 
purch.,  ».  T.  Mylius,  prom. 

Cope  Otrpt  (Cavalry), — Cornet  J.  Sargeaunt to  be  Lieut,  by  purch.,*. 
Bird.  prom. ;  W.  Van,  Gent,  to  be  Cornet  by  purch.,  w.  Brown  app.  to  16th 
LtDrsg. 

Medical  Promotions. 
lfifaXl.  Arse;.— Assist,  Surg.  Monat,  M.  D.,  from  13th  F-,  to  be  Assist. - 
Surg.,  r.  Mnlloth  prom. 
13M  fssO^Hosp. -Assist  J.  Robertson,  M.D.,  to  be  Assist-Surg.,  w.  Monat 
18i*  Ditto.-- Assist-Surg.  T.  Lewis,  M.D.,  from  the  3d  R.  Vet  Bail,  to  he 
Assist^Surg. 
40th  Ditto.— Hotp.  -Assist.  J.  M'Kenaie,  M.D.,  to  be  Assist-Surg. 
Ailawtd  to  ditpote  of  thtir  half-pay.— Capt.  W.  Kelly,  40tb  F.;  Cnpt.  Hen. 
W.  Ogilvy,  Cape  Regt )  Lieut  G.  Dowglasa,  Bltth  F.|  Lieut  W.R.Kuerett, 
11th  Lt  Drag. 

FuKLOUuHB. 

L  cert,  for  two  years  i  Capt 
rate  affairs,  for  two  years  ; 

,  ,  ,.  iln;  Brig.-Gen. Mackellar, 

Lieut-Col.  1st  Royal  Regt.,  for  two  years,  on  med.cert;  Capt  Moore, 45th  F., 

for  two  yean,  do. ;  Capt.  Otway,  46tli  P.,  do.  do. 

7V  tht  Capt.— Major  Bristol.,  Bris.-Maj.,  to  the  King's  Troops,  for  health, 

Cor  one  year. 
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Birtki.— Oct.  29.  The  lady  of  J.  Tytler 
30.  The  lady  of  Capt.  E.  Hughes,  of  the  I 

Nor.  S.  At  Dud  Duid,  the  lady  of  Lieut.  Nanrencn,  of  Artil.,  of  a  daughter. 
—7.  The  lady of  G,  Richardson,  Esq.,  C.  S.,  of  a  sod.-  12.  The  lady  of  the  late 
A.Dorret,  Esq.,  of  a  son. — 13.AtBarrac]£pore,the  lady  of  H.  Lowther,Esq.C.S. 
of  a  daughter— 14-The  lady  of  J.  C.  Burton,  Esq.,  of  a  daughter.— 15.Thelady 
of  A.  Pereira,  Esq.,  of  a  daughter.—  lo.Thelsdy  ofC.W.Wekhmau,  Esq.,  M.D., 
ofason.— 23.  The  lady  of  C.  A.  Cavcrke,  Esq.,  of  a  daughter.— 27.  The  lady 
of  Capt.  1.  F.  Lewis,  28th  N.  I.,  of  a  daughter.— Dee.  1.  The  lady  of  F.  B. 
Smith,  Esq.,  of  a  bod.— 3.  At  Chowriughee,  the  lady  of  Capt.  CroBiley. 
62dN.I.,ofa  son.— 4.  The  lady  of  Maj.-Gen.  Sir  T.  M'Mahon,  Bart.,  of  ■ 
■on.— 10.  The  lady  of  Mr.  W.  Hewett,  M.  D.,  Assist.  Gar.  Surg.,  of  a  son— 

18.  The  lady  of  Major  Craigie,  of  a  daughter— 20.  At  Garden  Reach,  the  lady 
of  R.  W.  Foe,  Esq.,  of  a  daughter.— 23.  At  Dum  Dim ,  the  lady  of  Lieut, 
DTJyly,  of  a  son— 26.  The  lady  of  Lieut.  Ripley,  2d  Europ.  Regt.,  of  a  ion. 

Marriages.— Sept.  22.  Capt.  H.  Forbes,  45th  Regt,  to  Margaret,  youngest 
daughter  of  Major  Audian,  16th  Regt—  Oct.  10.  C.  Hogg,  Esq.,  to  Miss  Lucy 
Marshall—  Nov.  1.  Capt.  R.  Weinysa  to  Miss  Amy  Beaoland— 16.  Lieut. 
Dear*,  fiHth  N.  I.,  to  Anne,  eldest  daughter  of  P.  Hughes,  Esq.,  London.— 

19.  W.  A.  Barton,  Esq.,  Purser  of  the  ship  Lady  Campbell,  lo  Amelia  Wat- 
sou,  eldest  daughter  of  the  late  Capt.  J.  L.  Gar  rick. — Dec.  20-  J.  Dun- 
bar, Esq.,  C.  S.,  sou  of  Sir  A.  Dunbar,  Bart.,  to  Anna  Sophia,  2d  daughter  of 
the  Rev,  G.  Hagar,  of  Elgin,  N.  B— 23.  Mr.  G.  Kallonas,  to  Louisa,  youngest 
daughter  of  the  late  J.  Baitye,  Esq.  C.  S. 

Deallu,— Oct.  10.  Lieut  J.  Craig,  of  the  Bombay  Mil.  Estab— 31.  Capt. 
J.  W.  E.  Taylor,  late  of  the  Country  Service,  aged  39.— Nor.  10.  Hon.  John 
Feudal],  Esq.,  Mem.  of  the  Supreme  Council.— 23.  Capt.  W. Freeman,  of  the 
ship  Hero  of  MoXown,  aged  31.— Dec.  16.  Lieut.  H.  D.  Carr,  aged  23— 
IS.  Lieut-Col.  T.  Evans,  H.  M.'s  38th  Regt.,  aged  47 ;  Ens.  H.Sargeant 
H.  M.,  54th  Regt,  aged  23— 19.  Capt.  J.  R.  Knight,  40th  N.  I. 

MADRAS. 

Birtlit.— Oct  11.  The  lady  of  Assist.- Surg.  Soarle,  of  a  daughter— 31.  The 
lady  of  J.  Macleod,  Esq.,  of  a  daughter.— Nov.  1.  The  lady  of  Capt  J.  Chisbolm, 
Madras  Artillery,  of  a  son— 9.  The  lady  of  Capt.  Sim,  Superinten.  Engin.,  of 
a  daughter.— 15.  In  Fort  St  George,  the  lady  of  Lieut  o'Connell,  Commits. 
of  Ord.,  of  a  daughter. 

Marriegei,— Act.  29.  Lieut. -Col.  Bowes,  H.  C.  Madras  Estab.,  to  Miss 
A.  M.  Parker.— Nov.  29.  J.  Goldingbam,  Esq.  Madras  C.  S.,  to  Frances  In- 
gram, eldest  daughter  of  the  late  M.Dalrymple,  Esq.,  of  Fonlel. 

DtaOu.— Oct  23.  Mr.  P.  J.  Brady,  son  of  the  late  Lieut.  P.  Brady,  of  the 
Carnatic  Ordnance,  aged  16.— Not.  22.  Mr.  W.  Gore,  Deu.  Assist  Commit. 
of  the  Ord.  Depart  at  Hyderabad,  aged  57. — 25.  Anna  Maria,  the  lady  of 
F.  Lewis,  Esq. 

BOMBAY. 


Marriage!. — Not.  14.  Lieut.  M.  Law,  Artil.,  to  Fanny,  daughter  of  Major- 
Gen.  Wilson ;  Mr.  J.  Stafford,  H.  C.  service,  to  Miss  Munt,  daughter  of  Mr. 
J.  Munt,  Esq..  H.  C.  Marine  service.  -24.  J.  J.  Griffiths,  H.  M.  6th  regt.,  to 
Emma,  only  daughter  or  Lieut.-Col.  Scott,  II.  M.  6th  regt. 

Deaths — Oct.  16.  Capt.  3.  1.  Gordon,  35th  N.  I.— Nov.  6.  Capt,  J.  G. 
Richards,  11th  N,  I.,  aged  32.— 20.  Capt.  G,  Cballon,  16th  N.  I.,  aged  43.— 
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26.  At  Mabim,  the  Rev.  Don  M.  de  Montee  Firia,  Vicar  of  the  Church  of 
8. Miguel.— 29.  H.  F.  Dent,  Esq.,  only  sou  of  W. Dent,  Esq.  of  Brokendon 
Bury,  Her»rsged  8S. 

OUT  STATIONS. 


Sutherland,  13th  reft.,  of  a  daughter.— 10.  At  Belmont,  Manual  ore,  the  lady 
of  M.  Lewin,  Eiq.,  uf  a  son.— IB.  At  5augor,  the  lady  or  Lieut.  H.  Porster, 
commanding  Rungpore  Local  Horse,  of  a  ion. — IS.  At  Mee  rut,  the  lady  of 
Capl.  F.  Hodgson,  39th  N.  1.,  of  a  daughter.— Oct.  2.  At  Cawnnore,  the  lady 
of  Llent.  Cureton,  H.  M.'s  16th  Lancers,  oF  a  daughter.— 89.  At  Bareilly,  (he 
lady  of  W.  F.  Dirk,  Esq.,  Judge  and  Magistrate,  of  a  son.— 27.  At  Mutt™, 
the  lady  of  Capl.  J.  Angelo,  3d  Lt.  Cav.,  of  a  ion.— 28.  At  Allahabad,  the  lady 
of  Major  J.  H.  Cave,  commanding  10th  Ex.  N.I,  of  a  tuwjfcter.— 28.  At 
Arcot,  the  lady  of  J.  Nisbel,  Esq.,  Madras,  C.  S-,  of  a  daughter— Not. 2.  On 
the  Jumna  river,  the  lady  of  Capt.  W.  Turner,  Fort  Adj.  at  Agra,  of  a  s-wi ; 
at  Ahmednuggur,  the  lady  of  S.  Marriott,  Esq.,  of  a  sun.— 6.  At  llclgaum, 
the  lady  or  C  aft.  J.  Wallace,  46th  N.  I.,  of  a  son.— 21.  At  Chittagong,  the 
lady  of  W.  Graham,  Esq.,  M.  D.,  or  a  daughter.— 26.  At  WallaJahbaiT,  the 
lady  of  Lieut.  G.  Brady,  23d  N.  I.,  of  a  son.— 29.  At  Bhaiileah,  the  lady  of 
T.  G.  Vibiirt,  Esq.,  C.S.,  of  a  ton.— 28.  AtMeerut,  the  lady  of  Lieut.  Biurley, 
Horse  Artillery,  uf  a  ion. — 28.  At  Cawnpore,  the  lady  of  H,  Vincent,  Esq., 
16th  Lancer* ,  of  a  daughter;  At  Burdwan,  the  lady  of  J.  R.  lllitcbinson, 
Esq.,  U.S.,  of  a  ion.— Dec.  13.  At  Gor  rack  pore,  the  lady  of  Capt.A  Dickson, 
60th  N.  I.,  of  a  daughter.— 11.  At  Caw  r.  pore,  the  lady  of  Major  W.  W.  Daria, 
ofasou;  at  Lutknow,  the  lady  of  G.  Haiti  ie,  Esq.  Surgeon,  of  a  daughter. 
—20.  AtDinapore,  the  lady  or  Lieut  C.  Burrowes,  45th  N.  I.  ofasou. 

Marriaga.— Oct.  B.  At  Cochin,  Captain  R.  Macleod,  29th  N.  1.,  and  Den-. 
Asii6t.-Commis.-Gen.,  to  Miss  S.  J.  Dirksz — 10.  At  Quilon,  Cant.  L.  W.Wat- 
ion,  17th  Regt.,  to  Mrs.  E.  Macleod.— 21.  At  Serrnmpore,  R.  Bell,  Esq.,  of 
Ramnagur,  to  Adolphina,  3d  daughter  of  the  late  N.  Rabeholm,  Eiq., 
Danish  Civil  Service— Nov.  1.  At  Zillah  Barun,  G.  Taylor,  Esq.,  to 
Harriet  Eliza,  eldest  daughter  of  H.  Hill,  Esq.— 2.  At  Sab  a  run  pore,  Capt.  F. 
Young,  commanding  the  Sirmoor  Bat.  at  Deyrah  in  the  Dboun,  to  Miss  J.  J. 
Bird,  youngest  daughter  of  Lieut.- Col.  Bird;  At  Koira,  A.  Graham,  Eiq., 
Assist-Snrg.,  to  Laura,  fourth  daughter  of  J.  Williams,  Esq.,  Essex.— 9.  At 
Puroeah,  J.  Barnes,  Esq.,  to  Miss  G.  Cummings  ;  at  ditto,  R.  B.  Perry,  Esq., 
to  Miss  E.  S.  Goullett— 10.  At  Bellary,  the  Rev.  J.  Haudi,  Mission.,  lb  Miss 
M.  Dale.— 14.  At  Bangalore,  Lieut    R.  Mitchell,  6tfa  N.  I.,  to  Miss  Jane 

Saurel. — 15.  Assist-Surg.  ■ Buiar,  to  Maria,  second  daughter  of  Lieut- 

Col.  Innes,  C.B.,  39th  N.I.— 22.  At  Arcot,  Lieut.  C.  G.  T.  Chauvell,  to  Ma- 
rlonna,  daughter  of  the  late  B.   Compertz,  Esq.,  of  Brighton.— 24.  At  Chin- 

Sleput,  Capt.  Stewart,  2d  Europ.  Regt., to  Mrs.  Bowness  ;«t  Cocl,  Lieut  and 
dj.  D.  E.  M'Kay,  Horse  Anil.,  to  Agnes  Anne,  fourth  daughter  of  W.  Spot* 
tiswoode,  Esq.,  Perthshire. — 29.  At  Ahmednuggur,  Lieutenant  R.  Bulkley, 
20th  N.  I ,  to  Syhclla  Jane,  eldest  daughter  of  Lieut-Gen.  Bell,  Madras 
Estab. 
Dea 

CaptL_ , 

of  Capt.  R.  Gordon,  Bombay  Engin. — 17.  At  Pundirherry,  Madame  Mariette, 
deeply  regretted. — 27.  At  Baugulpore,  Lieut.  Col.  Swinton,  late  in  command 
of  the  Pioneer  Corps.— Oct. 5.  At  Diamond  Harbour,  E.N.  Brim, 3d  Officer 
of  the  H.  C.  ship  Minerva,  aged  24.— 7.  At  Nueseerabad,  Arabella,  the  lady 
of  Capt.  G.  Boyd,  50th  N.  1.— 10.  At  Meerut,  Capt.  J.  J.  Gordon,  39th  N.  1. 
—  11.  At  Tranquebar,  Louisa,  the  lady  of  Capt.  Harris,  aged  99.-14.  At 
Nellore,  G.  Wilson,   Esq.,   Garr.   Assist.  Surg.— 16.   At  Quilou,  Mr.   *" 
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luepore,  A 

River,  Lieut-Col.  W. Baker,  43d  N.I. ;  at  Promt,  Eos.  R.  K.  Macleod,  43d 
N.I.— S.  At  Arracan,  un  board  the  Bengal  Mtrckimt,  ('apt,  P.  B.  Huabauil, 
871b  Foot — II.  At  Bliooj,  IL  Martin,  Esq.,  Assistant- Surgeon  of  the  Bom- 


bay Establishment ;  at  Mshatee,  near  Arracan,  Ensign  Savage,  Wtb  Madras 
"*  '      '     ing  Quarter- master  and  lnterp.—  \i.  At  Jaulnah,  Capt  H.  Caxalet, 
—16.  At  Madura,  the  infant  daughter  of  Lieut.  T.  P.  Hay,  22d  N.h 


—Id.  At  Luckipore,  F.  P.  Gordon,  Esq.,  II.  C.'s  C.  S. ;  AtGoa,  his  El  eel. 
Duu  Manuel  da  Camera,  Viceroy  and  Capt  Geo. of  Portuguese  India,  and 
it.— 19.  In  Camp,  at  Joorcau,  near  Bhooj,  Lieut  R.  Carr,  21st  Bombay  N.I. 
—21.  At  Arracan,  Lieut  W.Moore,  54th  N.I.,  aged  27.— 23.  AtMoorahada- 
bad,  Lieut,  and  Adj.  Gilibs,  43d  N.I. ;  atMangalure,  Elixa ,  youngest-d aught, 
uf  Cant.  Pickering,  SOth  N.I.— 29.  At  Assterghur,  Ens.  R.  Phillipps,  7tb  N.I., 
and  18,  eldest  sou  of  Surg.  B.  Pbillippa,  Bumbav  Estab.— 30.  At  Bellary, 
the  lady  of  Lieutenant  Metcalfe,  iih  N.I.,  Port  Adjutant  at  that  station; 
at  Chittagong,  Lieut.  J.  G.  M'Gragor,49thN.i.,  aged  22.— Dee. 3.  At  Petna, 
the  lady  ofj.  Saudford,  Esq.,  C.S. ;  at  Arracan,  Capt.  J.  Grindley,  H.M. 
54tb  Eogt.— 10.  At  Banjetiy,  near  Muorahedabad,  Amelia  Martha,  the  lady 
of  H.  T.  Treves*,  Esq. ,  Bengal  C.  S. ;  at  Arracan,  Lieut.  E.  Lyon,  49tb  N.I, 
—14.  AtCawnpure,  Lieut.  S.  Buileau,32d  N.l. 

EUROPE. 

Birth*.— Aprfl  2.  The  lady  of  G.  C.  R.  Collins,  Esq.,  Ifith  Loneers,  of  a 
Uill-biirn  daughter.— 3.T)ie  larjyof  Dr.  Clark,  Physician  to  the  Forces  of  a 
daughter.— ft.  At  Aberdeen,  the  ladyuf  Capt.  J.  Shepherd,  of  the  H.  C.'s  ser- 
vice, of  a  aon.— 8.  At  London,  the  lady  of  Lieut.-Col.  I'lcnderleatb,  of  a  son. 
—13.  At  Armagh,  the  lady  of  Maj.  W.  Haird,  86t|.  Foot,  of  a  son.— 10.  The 
lastly  of  Lieut.-Geu.  Sir  w.  Austin,  of  twins,  a  son  and  daughter — Lately,  at 
Plymouth,  the  lady  of  Lieut.-Col.  Sir  E.  K.  Williams,  K.C.B.,  of  a  daughter. 

Afmriegts.— March  28.  At  Bath,  C.  Keating,  Esq.,  Madras  Mil.  Service, 
to  Emma,  third  daughter  ofj.  Hall,  Eiq.— April  12.  At  TixaU,  Staffordshire, 
CapLC,  Chichester,  OOth  Foot,  to  Mbu  Constable,  eldest  daughter  of  Sir  T. 
Constable.  Lately,  at  Edinburgh,  Caps.  Cu mining  to  Miss  J.  Lane,  ufeca  of 
the  late  Sir  E.  Impcy. 

Deaihi. — March  5.  At  Toulouse,  Madame  La  Peronse,  widow  of  the  cele- 
brated naturalist  of  that  na»ne.~lG.  At  Magna**,  Mrs.  Ann  Mulholland,  4* 


Cambcrwell,  Mr.  W.  Ferreo,  late  of  the  H.  E,  C.'s  Service.  Lately,  Col.  Da, 
lancey  Barriay,  of  the  Gren,  Guard*,  and  A  id -de- camp  to  his  Majesty.  At 
Halle,  the  celebrated  Oriental  Professor,  Vater.  At  Douglas,  Isle  of  Man, 
Lieut-Col.  Ntcbolts,  lata  of  the  Win  Foot,  aged  49.  On  his  passage  to  St. 
Udeat,  Brig.-Geri.  Morrison,  son  of  the  late  Geo.  Morrison,  of  Worcester. 


Dtlr. 

1836. 
Mir.  28 
Mar.  30 
Mar.  31 
April  I 
April  1 
April   1 

April   5 

April  10 
April  10 
April  10 
April  10 
April  10 
April  10 
April  10 
April  11 
April  11 
April  LI 
April  11 
April  11 
AprIU3 

Aprill3 

April  22 
April  22 

April  21 
April  21 

April  H 


FROM  EASTERN  PORTS. 
P*r<  t/irriwf.        Skif-iN-mt.  Commwtdtr.     PUet  •/  Dtptt.  Dab. 


Portsmouth . . 
Portamou th . . 
Off  Dartmouth 
Off  Portland.. 
Lymingtou  .. 

Downs  '.'. 

Off  I.  of  Wight 

Off  (be  Start. 
Liverpool  . . 
Off  I.  of  Wight 

Plymouth  , , 
Portsmouth . . 
Off  Portland 
Off  Liverpool 
Portsmouth . . 
Portsmouth . . 
Portsmouth . . 
OffCowes   .. 

Off  1.  of  Wight 
Offl.of  Wight 
Portsmouth . . 
Portsmouth . . 

Off  Liverpool 


Petrie 
Adams 

Hun 


Corsair 
Kellie  C astir. . 
General  Kjd. . 
Atlas 

Repulse        '. '. 

LordSuffleld 

Larkins 

Inglls 

Waterloo 

Dorothy 

Coroma»del . , 

Vittoria 

Junes  Sibbald 

Hannah  . 

Herefordshire 

Mary 

Britannia     . . 

Lady  Flora   . . 

Simpson       . .     Simpsm 

North  Am  erica    Lid  il  el  1 

Cam-breaCastle  Davey 

Sir  Chs.Forbea    Koulerton  . 

Cambridge   ..     Barber 

Ceres  ..     Warren      . 

Parquharson. .     Cruik  shank 

Minerva       ..     Probyn      ,. 

JohuBiggar..     Blair 


Maiiderson 
Patterson  . 

Wilkinson! 
Serle 

Garnook     . . 

Souluam    .. 
Forbes 


Singapore 
China  .. 
China      .. 

China       ! ! 

Chilia  !! 
China  .. 
Bombay  . . 
Bengal     ,, 

Singapore 
Bombay  . . 


Hope  ..  China 

JeftrMU  ,.  Bengal 

Homier  , .  Bombay 

ii...  ..t  "--igal 


Pearl 


Dec.  3 
Not.  22 
Nov.  9 
Sept.  14 
Nor.  19 
Nor.  19 
Oct.  13 
Oct.  lfi 
Not.  19 
Dee.  22 
Not. 
Not,  IS 
Nov.  23 
Nov.  26 
Dec.  18 
Nov.  30 
Nov.  19 
Nov.  20 
Nov.  17 


China 

Bengal      Jan.  1,  1826 

Bengal    .,     Dec.    3 

Bombay  ..     Dec    4 

Bombay  ..     Dec.  It 

China 

Bengal     Jan. *,  182B 

Bombay  ,,    Dec.    1 


ARRIVALS  IN  EASTERN  PORTS. 
Perl  a/ Arrival         Sklp'uSamt. 


Dttt. 

Aug.  "lfi  St.  Jago 

Aug.  28  China 

Aug.  28  China 

Sept.  10  China 

Sept.  17  St.  Jago 

Oct.   12  China 

Oct.   13  St.  Jago 

Oct.   19  Bengal 

Nov.    1  China 

Nov.   3  China 

Nov.   3  Madras 

Nov.    7  Bengal 


Nov.  14  Bengal 

Nov.  15  Bengal 

Not.  16  Bengal 

Not.  17  Bengal 

Nov.  23  Bengal 

Nov.  24  Bengal 

Nov.  24  Bengal 

Nov.  27  Bengal 

Dec     1  China 

Dec.    1  Cape 


Midas 

Lowther  Castle  . . 
Buckinghamshire 
Bombay  ., 

John  Dunn 
Duke  of  York    .. 

Broxbornebnry  . . 

RoxboroughCastle 
Warren  Haiti  up 
Neptune  . . 

Berwick  ! . 

Maitland 
Lord  Hungerfbrd 
Bussorab.  Mcrcht. 
Mellish 
,    Victory 
Cesar 

Sir  Edward  Paget 
Kingston 
Perac  reran  ce     . . 
Count,  of  Harcourt 
Sir  Wm.  Wallace 


Barker 

Glasspoole 
Chamtle 
M'Bath 

Bunker 

Tim  son 

Cvmberledge 

O'Brien 

Eelbeck 

Studd 

Talbert 

Stewart 

Cole 

Farquharson 

Watt 

Geary 


Loudon 

London 

London 

London 

London 

London 

London 

Mad.it  London 

London 

London 

London 

London 

London 

London 

London 

London 

Loudon 

London 

London 

Mad. 4  London 

Liverpool 
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-  Shipping  IntelUgemce. 


JMf.      fW/BtfrU         Skif'Vmtiu.      CmmaHrt. 


Dec    8 

Bombay    '•■ 

Sank  -         .  •*    Tucker          ..    London 

Dec   13 

Upton  Castle     . ,     Thicker         . .     London 

Dec   12 

Bengal 

Enterprize         ,,     Johnston         ..     London 

Dec  24 

Bengal 

(Steam-Packet,  arrived,  out  in  115  data,  ail  well.) 
Lady  Nugent      ..     Copplu            ..     London 
George  Home    ..     Hippius          ..     London 

Dec  26 

Bengal 

Dec.  30 

1826. 

Jau.     6 

Bengal 

Com  mod.  Hayes..     Moucrieff       ..     London 

Ca« 

Ellen                  ..     Patterson       ..     London 

Ju.    10 

George               ..     Clarke            ..     London 

Jan.    U 

Cape          " 

Patience             ..     Hind               ..     London 

Jan.   16 

Cape 

Pyramua            ..     Hrodie            ,.     LoDdon 

Feb.     2 

Madeira      ., 

Castle  Forbes    ..     Orri                 ,.     Mad.  A  Bengal 

Feb.     8 

Madeira      .. 

Clydesdale           ..      Rose                 ..      Mad.  A  Bengal 

Feb.   11 

St.  Helena.. 

Nautilus             . .     Tripe              ..     London 
DEPARTURES  FROM  EUROPE. 

Mr.       . 
1B2G. 
April  3 

Partf/Afarf. 

SMIp'iNmu.       Ommmmtr.               Ihuin.ti«: 

Deal 

Atalanta        .,     Johnson         ..  Bombay 

April  5 

Deal 

Hooghlcy       ,.     Reeves           ..  Ceylon 

Aprils 

Deal 

Palmyra         ..     Lamb             .,  Ceylon 
Providence     ,.     Anile             .,  Madras  and  Bengal 

Apr.  19 

Deal 

SHIPS  SPOKEN  WITH  AT  SEA. 

Dmlr. 

ut.mtl— r. 

Skiff  N—u.      CmmwV.    P.tfDcpMrt.    DaHnlUn. 

Oct.   1 

Cere*            . .  Warren    . .  London . ,  Bombay 
Off  St.  Mary'*,  Madagascar. 

Dec.  13 

IfcJfi. 
Jao.aO 

39  4SN.  15  W. 

D.  of  Bedford. .  Tween      . .  London . .  Mad, J.  Bengal 

2  43N.  29  40  W,  Knrinymede  ..Kemp       ..London  ..  Bengal 

Feb.  4 

3N. 

Darius           . .  Bowen     . .  London  . .  Bombay 

Feb. 12 

6N.      19  W. 

Thames          . .  Haviside  . .  Ixmdmi  . ,  Hernial 

Feb.  17 

1  39  N.  20  18  W.  Berwickshire. .  Shepherd . . London . .  Beai.ft  China. 

Feb.  25 

15  N.    37  W. 

General  Kyd , .  Nairue     . .  China    . .  London 

Mar.lS 

48       528 

H.M.Warspite ..  Portamonth. .  Madras 

Apr.   I 

0  20       21  W. 

Roy. Charlotte. .  Dndman  . ,  London  . .  Ceylon 

Apr.  13 

33  N.     32  W. 

Ceres             . .  Warren    . .  Bombay , .  London 

GENERAL   LIST  OF    PASSENGERS. 


By  the  Fartjaharton, from  China: — mr. u. «. ■numau,  inn  mnmni  ucoe. 
John  Liridett,  from  Singapore:  Mrs.  MaryQneiras;  Master  Palmer  H.Qnelras; 


Jitnn  Ijiuucu,  uvfli  oiiiRjBwjci   in  in.  nwrwKi , 

Richard  Aspenall,  Eaq. ;   A.  H,  D.  C.  Lawson,  Esq.,   hue  chief 
Amf  George .■  Mrs.  Margaret  Lawson:  and  Mr.  w.Line. 

By  the  Hannah  from  Bombay :— Mrs.  Clow  and  three  children  ;  Captains 
For  and  Watson;  Lienta.  Taylor  nod  Thomas ;  Dr.  Preston;  Cajit.  Patteraon. 

By  the  Htrrfurdtkire,  from  China :— Master  Thomas  (  H.  Brockaley,  from 
Madras. 

By  the  Dorothy,  from  Bombay,  at  Liverpool :— Mrs.  Bird  and  two  children, 
and  Mr.  StaquiUer. 

By  the  Jumt  Sibbaltl,  from  Bombay  :— -Mrs.  Cowper  and  four  children ; 
Mrs.  Main  warring  and  two  children;  Capt..  Waring,  of  the  Queen's  Royals; 
Mrs.  Waring;  Rev.  Archdeacon  Barnes  ;  M.  Alexander.  F.sq.,  Owen's  Royals. 

BytbeUtneralKrdi  fromChiu*:— Stewart Paxlou,  isq.,  CS-Beugal;  Mrs, 


VommtrcM  InttWgMce. 


Pulout  MtH  A,  nud  M. S.'ftaliHi i  Mri.B.G.WyaU;  Missawyatt;  Masts* 
H.Wyatt.  ^* 

By  the  Mhtrvir,  Probyn,  from  Bengal:— Lady  M'Maboot   Mrs.  Tindallt 
„  ........     .,._   *, .._  wft,   Mrs.  C*l.  FrancUin;   Miss  Diana 


Mn.  Martin;   Mrs.  Nepeai.  ,   ,  _   .   _   ,  

BidReur  MlraBniht:  Md.-Qefl.SirThomw  Hahon,  Bart-:  Janet  Money,  Esq., 
and  G.  R  Martin.  Esq.,  C.  S.;  Uwt.-Col.  W.  Francklin,  H.  C.  S.;  Caul. 
Whittle,  H.  M.  59th  Bert. :  Lieut.  LiUie,  H.  M.  3lsl  da. ;  W.  O.  Wilkinse*, 


d|  uic  mnwnf p,  jnm  doudh  :— nr.Ui  k  ranniiH;  mm*  nu«pnur| 
Mfsdfl.  W.  Nepeaa,  Jerris,  Tiddes,  Bod  Johnson  ;  Milt  Baker ;  O.  L.  Prudcrgaat, 
Ksq^,  Bombay  C.  S.  t  Lieut  -Col.  Corwllis,  C.  B.,  Bombay  Army,  CapLC.  H.  Gibb, 
Madras  Army;  Lieut.  C  Tbnellier,  Bombay  Army;  Lieut.  W.  Wane,  do.;  Lieat 
W.  H.  Sparrow,  died  al  sea,  25th  of  December  ;  J.  Johnstone,  Esq.,  mcrebanti 
Philip  Stewart,  Bombay  C.S.,  and  Lieut.  K.  Armstrong,  Madras  ;  both  lands*! 
at  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

By  the  Ladf  Flora,  Bengal  i— Mrs.  M.  Sutherland ;  Mr.  J.  W.  Sntherland ;  Caps. 
J.Cragie;  Mm.  Waterman;  Muter  J.  Waterman  ;  Lieut.  Archer;  Mr.  Jackson e 
Mn.  C.  Hayes;  Mm.  Maud:  Mrs.  Greigwid  children:  Mr.  A.  Hungerford. 

By  the  Sitnpiun,  from  Bombay  :— Major  Elphinslone,  C.'k  S. ;  Cant.  Otwsy,  and 
Lieut.  Taylor,  H.  M.  46th  Ben. ;  Mrs.  Jackson  and  lis  children  ;  Miss  Paocutt  t 
Master  E.Colebrook.  ' 

By  thcS.V  Churtu Fnrbtt,  froat  Bengal .:— Lieut.  Watu,  Bengal  Army;  Lieat. 
Rowland,  Madras  Army  ;  Mr.  Harrison. 

By  the  faglii,  from  China :— Mr.  Bayues ;  Mr*.  Baynea ;  Master  Baynes ;  Mr. 
Blast;  MaatcrBrown, 

By  the  Lark'iu,  from  Bengal ;— Col.  Hawtrey,  and  Mn,  llnwtrcv,  landed  at  St 
Helena;  Capt.  Swayne,  H.  M.44th  Pool;  Mn.  Swayne;  MiM  Hawtrey;  Mist 
Swayne:  Mr.  Kayrett;  Messrs.  0.  Han  low,  Carter,  Dyke,  and  Dr.  Hamilton, 
13th  Light  Infantry. 

By  the  ffnlirloo,  from  China :— Capt.  R.  P.  Fukher,  Bengal  N.  I, ;  Mr*.  Fnl- 
cher  and  child;  Miss  Turner;  M.  T.  Gant  from  St.  Helena;  Capt.  Henry 
Meriton ;  Mr.  E.  Mai  "warring, 

Bv  Ih?  Carn-brtaCaitl!:— Mrs.  Col.  Morrison  (  Mrs.  D.  Russell ;  Mrs.  hhl. 
Brook;  Mri.Terieiia;  Mra.  Pickett;  Midi  Morrison;  Col  Morriiwi,  H.M.  44th 
Kegt..  died  at  sea,  15th  Feb.  1836.:  Maj.  Brook;  Rev.  J.  Toriaua,  C'l  S. ;  G.  C. 
Martin,  Esq. ;  J. Snnlforth,  Esq.  Bengal  C.  S.-.J.  Anderson,  Esq. ;  R.  Kraut, 
Esq.:  A.  Anderson,  Esq.,  merchants;  Misses  Emma  and  Jane  Kassell,  Sarah 
Brook,  Lydia  Toriaua,  and  Emma  Brook;  Masters  J.  and  J,  Campbell. 


COMMI&CUL  INTELI.IGBNCK., 

CALCUTTA.-  Dkc*:mbe»  21,  1825. 

Gonernntent  Sicurilici,  l[c. 

But.]    Rs.  Ah.  Ra.  An.      [Sell. 

Premium  27    0    Remittnble  Loan  6  per  cent.    26    0    Premium 

Discount     1    0    4  per  Cent.  Loan      ....    1  13    Discount 

Ditto  0    4    5  per  Cent  Loan      ....    0  12    Ditto. 

BANK  OF  BENGAL  BATES. 

Discount  on  Prirate  Bills 6    0  per  cent. 

Do.  of  Government  Dhto      .    .    - *    u 

Interest  on  Loans  on  Deposit  of  Company's  Paper  for  2 
months  fixed ,..00 

HATES  OF  EXCHANGE. 

On  London,  fi  mouths  sight,  2s.  Id.  a  2a,  per  S.  It. 

Madras,  30  days,    <JH    S.  It.  per  100  Madras  Rupees. 

Bombay,  Ditto       98    S.  R.  per  100  Bombay  ditto. 


(lid  fid 


Bank  Share*— 4500  to  4700. 
MADRAS.— December  2. 
Government  Seeuritiei,  life. 


.  Id  fi  do.  do. 
New  ditto     , 
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SUPPLSMBNTAKIT   INTELLIGENCE. 

We  give  iho  despatches,  of  Sir  A.  Campbell,  which  add  little  to  our 
previous  knowledge  of  the  affairs  to  which  they  relate.  The  Burmese, 
u  usual,  came  forward  with  great  boldness,  formed  stockades  in  every 
direction,  annoyed  our  troops  for  some  time,  and,  on  the  Grit  attacks, 
were  driven  from  their  positions,  left  many  killed,  and  all  the  heavy 
artillery  behind.  But  it  still  does  not  appear  whether  the  army  is 
about  speedily  to  advance  towards  Ammerapoora.  No  prisoners 
seem  to  have  been  taken,  and  nothing  can  have  been  done  towards 
the  destruction  of  the  enemies,  except  the  loss  of  the  .artillery,  of 
which  they  do  not  seem  to  know  how  to  make  use  to  any  purpose. 
The  lapse  of  time  (and  of  the  money  which  is  slipping  away  with  it) 
is  the  most  formidable  feature  of  the  Burmese  war.  It  is  now  nearly 
two  years  since  Sir  A.  Campbell  landed  at  Rangoon  ;  and  though  we 
hope  that  ere  this  he  is  in  the  enemy's  capital,  he  was  not,  at  the  date 
of  his  despatches,  half  way  to  it.  One  unpleasant  consideration  is 
forced  upon  us  by  reading  the  account  of  these  actions, — that  if  the 
Burmese  persevere  in  the  warfare  till  our  troops  get  into  parts  of  their 
country  where  our  flotilla  can  be  of  no  avail  in  assisting  them  and  in 
preserving  their  communications,  the  difficulties  they  have  now  to 
struggle  with,  from  the  annoying  nature  of  the  warfare,  will  be  much 
increased.  In  the  attack  upon  Bhurtnore,  the  latest  intelligence 
anticipates  speedy  success,  which  is  the  more  to  be  desired  as  it  may 
dispel  any  unpleasant  effect  produced  throughout  India,  by  the  pro-' 
traction  of  the  Burmese  war. — Globe. 

EAST  INDIES. 

[From  the  G*leatt*  Govtrnmtnt  Gnzeitt  EHratrditwy.] 
POLITICAL  DEPARTMENT.  Dfic.  30,  IMS. 

tO  DEOBOl  SWINTQN,  ESQ.,  SECRETARY  TO  (KHRRHMF.ST,  SECRET  AND  POLI- 
TICAL department,  &c.,  fort  William. 

Sib,— The  enemy  in  dosing  Id  upon  our  front,  has  been  unremitting  in  his 
endeavour*  to  Intercept  our  coimnuniratiuu  with  Rangoon,  Large  bodies  of 
troops  for  tills  service,  hare  lately  passed  nur  flanks  ou  both  lidw  of  the  Irra- 
waddy.  and  the  state  of  thai  rirer,  covered,  as  it  has  lately  been,  with  large  and 
valuable  convoys  of  stores  and  treasure,  has  necessarily  caused  uie  much  anxiety, 
and  retarded  ray  moving  forward. 

Shudouo-Mew,  aud  the  Ssmuddy  districts  have  been  overrun  by  these 
itinerant  bauds,  and  I  have  been  under  the  necessity  of  detaching  Lieutenant 
Colonel  Godwin,  with  a  strong  detachment,  for  tbe  purpose  of  dririug  the  enemy 
from  Shudoun,  sad,  If  possible,  of  surprising  any  parties  he  might  have  in  that 
neighbourhood.  Ou  the  night  of  the  28th,  the  Lieutenant  Colouel  marched  to 
Shudoun,  but  the  enemy  receiving  intelligence  of  his  approach,  fled  to  the  Interior, 
and  the  delachtneut  returned  to  quarters,  after  clearing  the  left  bault  of  the  river 
for  fifteen  miles  below  1'rome. 

On  the  western  bmk  I  deemed  it  of  importance  to  retain  possession  of  Padoun 
Mew,  sod  for  tlist  purpose  stationed  100  men  of  hi*  Majesty's  Royal  Regiment. 
and  100  of  the  26th  Madras  Native  Infantry,  at  that  place,  under  the  command 
of  Captain  Deaae,  of  the  Royals,  and  supported  on  the  river  by  a  division  of  the 
Flotilla,  under  the  command  of  Lieutenant  Kellet,  of  (he  Nary.  This  party  was 
repeatedly  attacked  by  the  enemy  In  great  force,  and  the  meritorious  conduct  of 
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Supplementary  Intelligence, 


1/nue,  will,  1  am  ceruuir,  ulpwii 

Governor-General  in  Council. 
The  first  division  of  hU  Majesty's  87th  regiment.  In  coming  np  the  river,  mi 


i  ne  nrst  ai  vision  01  nis  majesty  s  by  in  regiment,  in  aiming  up  mc  nm,  wm 
fired  at  from  the  bank  by  a  party  of  the  enemy,  and  two  men  were  unfortunately 
tilled,  with  one  oncer  wounded.  'Hie  soldiers  immediately  landed,  and  drore  the 
enemy  from  bis  post  with  some  losa.  The  particulars  are  detailed  la  a  report 
from  the  commanding  officer.  Major  Gully,  of  which  a  copy  is  herewith  enclosed. 

Two  divisions  of  his  Majesty's  87th  Regiment,  with  the  treasure-boats,  have 
now  arrived,  And  I  purpose  marching  out  to  attack  the  enemy  to-morrow,  the 
consequence  of  which  will,  I  trust,  be  felt  by  ill  the  dependent  corps  which  hare 
so  long  annoyed  us.— I  hare,  &c. 

(Signed]    ARCHIBALD  CAMPBELL,  Major- General. 

He  ad -quarters,  Promt,  November  30,  1815. 

Four  subsequent  despatches  from  Captain  Deaoe  and  Major  Gully  detail  the 
affairs,  the  result  of  which  is  given  in  Sir  A.  C.'s  dispatch . 
Return  of  Killed,  Wounded,  and  Missing  in  a  Detachment  under  the  command 

of  Major  Gully,  of  hia  Majesty's  87th  Regiment,  in  action  with  the  enemy  neat 

Theacombine,  on  the  25th  of  November,  1825  -.— 

His  Majesty's  87  th  Rcgiroeut.— Killed— 2  rank  and  file;  Wounded—  lean  tain. 

Name  of  the  Offlcer  Wounded— Capt.  James  Bowes,  slightly. 
(Signed)    F.S.  TIDY,  Lleut.-CoLD.A.G. 


To  GaoBfln  Swintoh,   Esq.,   Secretary  to  Government,   Secret  and 
Political  Department,  (kc,  Fort  William. 

Sib, — My  last  letters  would  apprise  die  Right  Honourable  the  Governor  Gene- 
ral In  Council,  that  the  main  Burmese  army,  amounting  to  between  50,000  and 
60,000  men,  had  taken  post  in  (he  immediate  vicinity  of  Frame ;  and  I  have  been 
for  the  last  ten  days  anxiously  awaiting  an  attack  upon  the  strong  position  we 
liad  with  mnch  labour  cleared  and  prepared  for  giving  full  effect  to  ilie  move- 
ment and  operations  of  our  columns,  and  every  possible  encouragement  has  been 
held  out  to  induce  the  enemy  to  meet  us  once  on  open  ground.  Finding  him, 
however,  mnch  too  wary  to  be  drawn  from  hia  strong  holds  iu  the  jungle,  and 
suffering  mnch  annoyance  and  incoureuleuce  from  his  marauding  parties,  and. 
want  of  forage,  I,  on  the  30th  ultimo,  took  measures  for  making  a  general  attack 
upon  every  accessible  part  of  his  Hue,  extending  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Irra- 
waddy,  from  a  commanding  lidge  of  bills  upon  the  river,  to  the  villages  of  Sim- 
bike  and  Sembeth  upon  the  left,  distant  from  Prome  eleven  miles  in  a  north-east 
direction.  The  enemy's  army  was  divided  into  three  corps.  The  left  corps, 
commanded  by  Maha  Nemiow,  an  old  and  experienced  general,  who  had  been 
sent  down  from  Ava  to  Introduce  anew  system  of  conducting  the  war,  was  stock' 
adedin  the  jungles  atSlmblteand  Hyalay.upnu  the  Nawinc  river;  and  this  corps 
amounted  to  15,000  men,— Burmese,  Shana,  and  Cnssnyers,  of  which  700  were 
cavalry.  The  centre,  under  the  immediate  orders  of  the  Kee-Wooughee,  was 
strongly  entrenched  upon  the  hills  of  Napadee,  inaccessible,  except  on  one  side 
bv  a  narrow  pathway,  commanded  by  ge veu  pieces  of  artillery,  and  on  the  river 
itde  the  navigation  was  commanded  by  several  batteries  of  heavy  ordnance-  The 
corps  consisted  of  30,000  men,  and  the  apace  between  the  left  and  centre  corps, 
a  thick  and  extensive  forest,  was  merely  occupied  by  a  line  of  posts.  The  enemy's 


right,  under  the  orders  of  Suddoonciou,  occupied  the  west  bank  of  the  Irr 
waddy,  strongly  stockaded,  and  defended  by  artillery. 
Leaving  four  regiments  of  Native  infantry  in  the  works  at  Prome,  on  the 


morning  of  the  1st  instant,  I  marched  upon  the  Slutbike,  with  the  rest  of  (he 
force,  to  dislodge  the  corps  uf  Maha  Nemiow  from  its  position  on  the  Nawinc 
River ;  and,  as  previously  concerted,  his  Excellency  Commodore  Sir  James 
Brisbane,  with  the  flotilla,  and  the  2fith  Madras  Native  Infantry,  acting  in  co- 
operation on  the  bank  of  the  river,  shortly  after  daylight  commenced  a  heavy 
cannonade  on  the  enemy's  centre,  and  continued  nearly  two  hours  to  attract  his 
chief  attention  to  that  point. 

On  reaching  the  Nawlne  River,  at  the  village  of  Zeouke.  the  force  was  divided 
Into  two  columns,— the  right  column,  under  the  command  of  Brigadier-General 
Cotton,  continuing  to  advance  along  the  left  lank  of  the  river,  while,  with  the 
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other  column,  T  crossed  at  the  ford  of  Zeouke,  and  advanced  upon  Simbtke  Bud 
Lombek,  in  a  direction  nearly  parallel  with  tlie  Brigadier- General's  division. 

We  had  to  contend  with  every  disadvantage  of  a  difficult  and  enclosed  country, 
nor  did  our  information  upon  the  position  occupied  by  the  enemy  enable  me  to 
make  any  previous  fixed  arrangemr nt  for  intercepting  the  retreat  of  an  enemy  to 
whom  every  footpath  in  the  jungle  was  familiar,  and  whose  irregular  flight 
would,  I  was  aware,  be  made  by  every  path  that  promised  safety  at  the  moment. 
My  object,  however,  was,  that  whichever  column  should  have  the  good  fortune 
to  fall  in  with  the  enemy  first,  should  attack  him  rigorously  in  front,  while  the 
other  should  endeavour  to  occupy  such  positions  as  would  enable  it  to  cut  in 
upon  him,  when  driven  from  his  defences.  The  route  followed  by  Brigadier- 
General  Cotton  brought  him  iu  front  of  the  stockaded  position  at  Sim  bike, 
which  he  at  once  assaulted;  and  when  his  first  fire  opened,  the  column  under  my 
own  direction  was  about  a  mile  and  a  half  distant  to  hii  left  and  rear.  I,  in  con- 
sequence, detached  Brigadier  Eliingion  to  guard  the  fort  at  Zeouke,  and  the  main 
road  leading  to  Neonnbeniick,  and  the  position  of  the  Kee-Whoonghee,  while, 
with  the  rest  of  the  column,  I  pushed  on  towards  Sagee,  in  the  hope  .of  falling  in 
with  the  enemy  relirlug  upon  Watty-goon.  Brigadier-General  Cotton  and  his 
gallant  division  did  not  allow  me  time  for  completing  this  movement.  Id  less 
than  ten  minutes  every  stockade  was  carried,  the  enemy  completely  routed,  and 
1  had  only  an  opportunity  of  cannonading  his  panic-struck  masses  as  they  rushed 
fast  through  the  openings  of  [he  jungle  in  my  front. 

The  attack  upon  Simbike  was  most  haudsomely  led  by  Lieutenant  Colonel 
Godwin,  of  his  Majesty's  41st  regiment,  with  the  advanced  guard  of  the  right 
column,  consisting  of  the  light  companies  of  his  Majesty's  royal  41st  and  89th 
regiments,  and  the  light  companies  of  the  18th  and  28th  regiments  of  Madras 
Native  Infantry,  and  his  Majesty's  41st  regiment,  under  Major  Chambers, 
stormed  at  another  point,  with  the  usual  intrepidity  of  that  gallant  corps.  The 
enemy  left  300  dead  upon  the  ground,  with  the  whole  of  bis  commissariat  and 
other  stores,  tons,  from  450  to  500  muskets,  and  upwards  of  100  Cassay  bones. 
The  body  oftbe  old  commander,  MahaNemiow,  85  years  of  age,  was  also  found 
among  the  dead. 

The  enemy's  left  corns  thus  disposed  of.  and  finding,  from  the  testimony  of  all 
the  prisoners,  that  Mcraday  had  been  fixed  upon  as  the  point  upon  which  to 
re-unite  in  the  event  of  any  disaster,  1  at  once  determined  upon  marching  back  to 
Zeouke,  for  the  purpose  of  attacking  the  centre,  under  the  Kee-Woonghce,  ou 
the  following  morning.  At  six  in  the  evening  the  whole  force  was  again  assem- 
bled at  Zeouke,  where  it  bivouacked  for  the  night,  after  a  harassing  march  of 
about  twenty- nine  miles,  which  the  troops  underwent  with  the  greatest  cheerful- 
ness end  spirit. 

At  daylight  iu  the  morning  of  the  2d,  we  were  again  In  motion.  It  wax  my 
Intention  to  hate  cut  in  upon  the  river  so  as  to  divide  the  Kee-Woou ghee's  force ; 
but  the  impassable  nature  of  the  intervening  country  prevented  my  Teaching 
Pagaon,  the  point  I  bad  selected  for  breaking  through  his  line,  and  the  only  road 
that  could  be  discovered  led  to  the  front  of  the  fortified  ridge  of  the  Napadee, 
already  alluded  to,  which,  from  its  Inaccessibility  on  three  sides,  could  only  be 
attacked. by  a  limited  number  of  men  in  front.  Early  in  the  morning  I  detached 
Brigadier-General  Cotton's  division  with  orders  to  endeavour  to  push  round  to 
the  right,  and  gain  the  cnemv't  flank  by  every  path  that  could  be  discovered,  but 
after  great  exertion  the  effort  was  abandoned  as  wholly  impracticable.  Our 
artillery  being  placed  In  position,  opened  with  great  effect,  while  his  Excellency 
Commodore  Sir  J.  Brisbane  moved  forward  and  cannonaded  the  heights  from 
the  river.  I,  at  the  same  time,  directed  Brig.  Elrington  to  fall  in  through  the 
Jungle  to  the  right,  where  the  Brigadier  informs  me  the  enemy  opposed  him  — *"*■ 


ipaniesof  his  Majesty's 
in  the '-    -  -  - 


87th  regiment,  under  Major  Gully,  to  advance  anil  drive  in  the  enemy's  post 

■•-■--  '  - —  'ce  waa  performed  with  much  spirir   -    '  ■ 

ccs  iu  the  valley,  retreating  to  his 
of  these  works  was  sufficiently  fo 
jned,  could  only  be  ascended  by 


the  bottom  of  the  ridge.    This  service  was  performed  with  much  spirit,  ai 
enemy  was  driven  from  all  bis  defences  iu  the  valley,  retreating  to  his  principal  * 


road,  commanded  by  artillery  and  numerous  stockades  and  breast  works  filled 
with  men,  apparently  all  armed  with  muskets.  As  soon  as  the  artillery  and 
rockets,  under  Captains  Lumsdaiue  and  Graham,  directed  by  Lieutenant  Colonel 
Hopkinton,  had  made  an  impression  upon  the  enemy's  worits,  and  silenced 
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IwewTf  Mi iw;  I  orient  fttHM  to  advance  to  ftnw aft.  The  Anrt 
Bengal  Brigade,  cmmmM  by  Lieutenant  Colonel  Suit,  and  consisting  of  bis 
Majesty's  f3th  and  Beth  Regiments,  under  Majors  Thoruhlll  and  Frith,  ni 
directed  to  advance  by  the  breach,  and  storm  ilie  height!  in  front,  and  the  six 
companies  of  hi*  Majnutj's  87th  regiment  advanced  through  the  jungle  to  the 
right,  and  drove  ererytblug  before  them  od  that  aide.  Nothing  couidiurpasa  the 
s lend i new  mid  resolute  courage  displayed  in  this  attack.  Scarcely  a  shot  wan 
fired  in  return  to  the  enemy's  continued  rallies-  Hia  Majesty's  3m  rh  Regiment, 
which  led,  lint  entered  the  enemy'*  entrenebmenu  on  the  heights,  driving  him 
from  hill  to  bill,  over  predukes  which  could  only  be  ascended  by  a  narrow  stair, 
■ntil  the  whole  of  the  formidable  position,  nearly  [hrec  mile*  In  extent,  was  in 


During  the  attack,  his  Excellency  Commodore  Sir  James  Brisbane  afforded  mc 
the  most  able  to  operation,  and  I  do  myself  the  honour  to  endow  his  Excellen- 
cy's report  nf  the  good  conduct  of  the  officers  and  men  of  the  Honourable  Com- 
pany's service  nerving  on  board  the  Flotilla,  and  I  much  regret  to  -*■—  -  "-- 
name  of  Captau  Dawaon.of  uiiHajeaty'i  ship  Arachte,  who  *" 
forward  in  the  attack ,  among  the  lis  t  of  killed. 


maniiiug  engineer,  and  Abort,  of  the  Bengal 
moisted  the  enemy'*  position,  both  volunteered 
am  sorry  to  say,  both  wounded  on  that  service. 
have  also  to  regret  the  loaa  of  many  proniiaiuj:  young  officers  and  brave  sol- 
s ;  bat  I  am  happy  to  observe  that  oar  loaa,  coaiuflering  the  extent  and  strength 
it  enemy'*  position*,  and  great  numerical  superiority,  hat  not  been  great i 
I  owe  it  to  the  troop*  to  sav,  that  the  Impression  of  their  own  tleadinat*  and 


Intrepidity 

brilliant  sui mm  ns  uk  191  itou  ta,  wim  hi  icwch 

the  retirtta  I  have  the  honour  herewith  to  transmit. 

The  defeat  of  the  enemy's  army  on  the  east  bank  of  (be  Irrnwadily  has  been 
taoat  complete.  He  lias  been  driven  from  all  nil  strong  positions  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood, with  the  loss  of  all  his  artillery,  great  quantities  of  ammunition,  and 
warlike  stores ;  and  although  it  is  impossible,  from  the  nature  of  the  ground,  to 
calculate  the  extent  of  his  loss  In  killed  and  wounded,  I  am  satished  he  baa  aef- 
fcred  most  severely,  and  I  nm  much  mistaken  if  the  Burmese  commander  again 
assembles  a  force  within  many  thousands  of  ibe  number  lately  iu  our  front. 

The  right  enrp*  of  the  enemy'a  army,  under  Sudda  Wood,  appears  still  to  oc- 
cupy some  high  grouud  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Irrnwnddy.  Measures  ate  now 
In  progress  for  attacking  that  division,  and  1  have  no  doubt  it  will  be  dislodged 
from  its  defence  to-morrow  morning. 

On  the  6tb  1  purpose  marching  upon  Meeady,  by  (lie  NeouD-benxick  road,  with 
the  first  division  of  the  army.  Bnsadier-G*t,ersJ  Cotton,  with  ibe  aecond  divi- 
sion, will  remain  n  few  days  longer  to  act  in  co-operation  with  the  flotilla,  is 
the  event  of  the  enemy  having  rallied  In  lies  defences  on  the  riser,  between  Proau 
and  Neoun-benxick.  I  have  no  certain  information  upon  bis  next  rallying  point 
Meeady  on  the  east,  aud  Maloune  on  the  west  bank  of  the  river,  are  bona  forti- 
fied, and  are  furnished  with  artillery.  They  are  both  named  aa  the  probable 
points  of  re-union,  and  I  shall  lose  no  time  in  appearing  before  whichever  tnrv 
have  chosen  for  that  purpose ;  hot  I  think  it  important  that  one  division  should 
continue  to  act  in  co-operation  with  the  flotilla,  until  It  la  dearly  ascertained  that 
the  navigation  of  the  river  it  open  between  this  attd  Meeady. 

1  have  to  solicit  the  attention  of  the  Bight  Honourable  the  Governor- General 
fn  Council,  to  the  Judicious  and  cordial  co-operation  afforded  me  by  hie  Excel- 
lency Commodore  Sir  Junes  Brisbane,  and  the  boats  of  hia  Majesty's  squadron 
employed  on  this  service.  My  best  thanks  are  due  to  Brigadier-General  Cotton, 
for  the  able  manner  in  which  he  led  liis  column,  and  bis  judicious  and  decisive 
attack  upon  the  enemy 'i  left  at  Sirabike.  The  services  of  Brigadier  Elriugbn. 
LuMitenant*  Colonel  Godwin  and  Sole,  Majors  Frith,  Chambers,  TWnhill,  Hi>d 
Oullv,  who  led  columns,  also  claim  my  notice.  Lieutenant  Colonel  HopLinsoe, 
*  commanding  artillery,  Lieutenant-Colonel  Pollock,  and  Captain  Graham,  of  the 
Bengal  Artillery,  merit  my  fullest  approbation  for  their  eaertiou*;  and  Captain 
Lomsdaine,  of  the  Bengal  Hone  Artillery,  although  badly  wounded,  refuted  to 
•juit  the  battery,  and  continued  from  bit  chair  to  direct  the  fire  of  ids  guns. 

Brigadier- General  Cotton  informs  me  that  he  received  every  aid  from  the  ex- 
periejiee  of  Brigadiers  Armstrong  and  Brodie,  serving  under  bis  command. 

From  my  Deputies  Adjatoui  and  Unarter-Master-Gcuej  al,  Licut.-CoL  Tulf 
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wd  Major  Jackson,  and  from  my  Military  Secretary,  Captain  Snodgrass,  I  re- 
ceived every  aid  and  assistance  during  these  operauous  ;  and  Captain  Smith,  of 
the  Bengal  army,  volunteered  his  service*,  and  accompanied  me  as  Aide-de- 
Camp  on  the  occasion.— I  have  the  honour  to  be,  Ac. 

(Signed}  ARCHIBALD  CAMPBELL,  Major-Gen. 

Head -Quarters,  Camp  on  the  Heights  of  Napadee,  Dec.  4. 

[The  nit  of  killed  and  wounded,  which  ha*  been  already  correctly  riven,  with 
the  exception  of  a.  name  mis-spelled,  (Major  Backboure  should  hare  been  Back- 
Aowe,)  followa  ;  aa  also  of  the  store*  taken,  among  which  were  one  32-pounder, 
and  several  other  gum  of  considerable  calibre.] 


-  -Jtackiiwthe 

..-„, ,  r a  the  left  bank  of  tow  1m- 

Havlna  concerted  measures  with  hit  Excellency  Commodore  Sir  June*  Bris- 
bane, 1  directed  Brigadier- General  Cotton  to  cross  the  river  In  the  course  of  Inst 
nlghtwith  the  division  under  hi*  cotnmaod,  and,  if  possible,!  to  land  above  the 
position  occupied  by  the  enemy. 

This  the  Brigadier- General  effected,  and  1  had  the  pleasure,  early  this  morn- 
ing, of  seeing  my  orders  carried  into  the  fullest  effect,  us  detailed  In  the  letter 
herewith  enclosed.    I  hare,  etc. 

(Signed;  ARCHIBALD  CAMPBELL,  Major-Gen. 

Head-Quarters,  Camp  on  the  Height*  of  Napadee,  Dec.  4,  18*. 

To  Muoa-GiKBRjib  S 

Sir,— Yon  did  me  the  honour  of  placing  a  proportion  of  the  division  under 
my  command  this  morning,  with  orders  to  attack  and  dislodge  the  right  wing  of 
the-euemj's  army,  situate  in  a  series  of  stockades  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
river. 

The  details  were  as  follows  :  -250  Royal  Engineers ;  £70  of  his  Majesty's  41st 
Regiment ;  Sou  ditto  89th  ditto  j  light  comuauy  28ih  Madras  Native  Infantry  { 
and  100  pioneers. 

'Phis  operation  was  performed  in  con] auction  with  the  navy  and  flotilla,  and,  I 
am  happy  to  add,  was  attended  with  the  most  complete  success.  The  enemy  re- 
tired from  their  stockades  on  the  Hver,  from  the  severe  fire  from  four  howitzers, 
and  some  rockets,  ably  direeted  by  Lieuia.  Patou  and  Seion,  of  the  Bengal  Artil- 
lery :  but  on  taking  possession  of  them,  it  was  discovered  that  they  baa  a  stock- 
aded work  about  ball  a  mile  in  the  interior,  completely  manned  and  occupied  by 
guns ;  Brigadier  Armstrong,,  Colonel  Brodie,  ana  Colonel  Godwin,  immediately 
moved  anon  Its  centre  aud  right,  and  I  took  the  Royals  to  the  left,  and  the  work 
was  earned  instantly,  the  enemy  leaving  three  hundred  dead  on  the  field,  and 
dispersing  in  every  direction ;  1  have  sent  in  several  prisoners,  and  from  31)0 
i.iiMl  musLets  were  taken  by  mv  men,  having  been  abandoned  by  the  enemy.    1 

t  fire  to  the  whole  of  tfieir  defences,  and  hate  only  to  add 

.     .      -  ■  _  ■•       itrong.  IT*-"   —     "    '-  '   "'" 

he  light 
who  commanded  the  reserve,  and  every  officer  and  mau  who  were  eugnged. 


hare  set  fire  to  the  whole  of  their  defences,  and  bare  only  to  add  my  w 
acknowledgments  to  Brigadier  Armstrong,  who  commanded  the  adrai 
Colonel  Brodie,  who  had  charge  of  the  light  companies;  and  Colonel  G 
who  commanded  the  reserve,  and  every  officer  and  mau  who  were  eugnged 

rniepvaisetiof  toe  odlcera  follow.] 

1  am  nappy  to  say  this  service  was  performed  with  the  trifling  Ions  of  oi 
killed  and  four  wounded.    1  bare,  ic. 


(Signed)  W.  COTTON ,  B.G. 

(A  true  copy.) 

(Signed)  F.  S.  TIDY,  Lieut. -Col.  D.A.G. 

Published  by  cMnnrand  of  the  Right  Hon.  the  Governor  General  in  Council. 

GEORGE  SWINTON,  Secretary  to  Ihe  Government. 
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NOTICES  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

WE  regret  to  state,  that  the  request  of  a  Correspondent  not  to  intert  kit 
communication  respecting  the  Affmrt  of  Cutlaek,  came  too  late  to  be  acted 
on,  at  the  information  had  already  appeared.  We  beg  to  alitor  him  that  hit 
wishes  thai!  be  carefully  attended  to  m  any  future  communication  with  wJikh 


Our  attention  hat  been  especially  drawn  to  a  paragraph  in  the  Number  for 
August  1825,  at  the  top  of  page  3S5,  in  which  aUution  hat  been  made  to  a  svp- 
pnted  connexion  and  influence,  by  which  an  individual,  laid  to  be  not  qualifiedfor 
a  certain  situation,  it  thought  to  have  obtained  it.  The  paragraph  first  attertt 
that  Mr.  Miliar  was  never  in  the  Company's,  regular  service,  which  tee  under- 
Hand  tobe  untrue ;  and  it  next  insinuates  a  connexion,  which  is  subsequently 
declared,  by  persons  worthy  of  credit,  to  have  had  no  existence  but  in  the  tsna- 
gintition  of  the  writer,  from  whose  information  the  article  adverted  to  wot 
principally  compiled. 

Thit  article  was  not  written  by  the  Editor  himself,  nor  wot  it  even  teen  by 
hint,  as far  as  he  remembers,  before  its  insertion ;  he  being,  at  the  period  of  iit 
appearing,  afflktcdwith  an  illness  of  to  severe  a  nature,  as  to  prevent  hitper- 
sonal  attention  to  the  usual  duties  even  of  supervision.9 

The  individual  to  whom  the  compilation  of  Indian  Newt  wot  then  intrusted, 
was  not,  however,  the  inventor  of  the  information  there  given,  at  it  came  from 
Calcutta  in  a  letter  or  letters  addressed  to  persons  in  England :  although  there 
can  be  no  doubt  but  that  the  use  made  of  these  wot  tuck  at  to  deserve  the  repre- 
hension bestowed  on  it  both  here  and  in  India. 

Until  our  attention  was  called  to  it  from  both  these  quarters,  we  confess  that 
it  had  entirely  escaped  us.  But,  that  being  done,  accompanied  with  proofs 
from  more  authorities  than  one,  of  its  originating  in  error,  we  should  but  inade- 
quately express  our  feelings  if  we  did  not  readily  and  cheerfully  embrace  the 
earliest  opportunity  of  declaring  our  belief  that  the  party  from  whom  the  in- 
formation originally  proceeded,  teas  not  merely  inaccurate  at  to  the  facts,  but 
laboured  under  a  greut  misconception  in  hit  mode  of  stating  them. 


"  On  reference  to  the  subsequent  Number  for  September  IB2S,  •  note  to  Cor- 

rapondents  will  be  foutid  to  explain  tlio  nature  and  ritent  of  this  illuess,  which 
wis  then  assigned  as  the  ctuue  of  delay,  and  unaToidable  transfer  to  other  hands. 
Of  duties  that  could  only  be  resumed  with  returning  health. 


ERRATA. 
We  have  authority  to  state,  that  the  birth  of  a  son  to  the  lady  of  J.  T. 
Anile}',  Esq.  at  Madras,  and  the  death  of  J.  T.  Aualey,  Esq.  at  Berhampore, 
both  announced  in  the  '  Oriental  Herald '  of  March  last,  and  taken  from  the 
Indian  Papers,  an  incorrect — the  birth  hiving  taken  place  at  Berhampore ; 
the  death  not  at  all;  as  the  gentleman,  whose  name  was  probably  meant  to  be 
Anatey,  and  not  Atisley,  was  alive  and  in  goud  health  at  a  period  subsequent 
to  that  of  his  prematurely-announced  demise, — intelligence  which  will  be, 
no  doubt,  gratifying  to  all  hit  friends. 
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A  THEORETICAL  AND  PRACTICAL  VIEW  OF  THE  LAW  OF  I.IBBL 

IN  ENGLAND   AND   IN   INDIA, 

No.  II. 

Theoretical  View  of  the  Law  of  Libel  in  England. 

Tub  iuwiperable  difficulty  of  estimating  the  mischief  effected  by 
libel,  (the  preponderance  of  which  over  the  chances  of  inflicting  un- 
just punishments  and  of  prejudicing  the  interests  of  truth.  It  the  sole 
ground  on  which  the  expediency  of  penal  enactment*  against  libel 
rests,)  is  further  illustrated  by  the  different  views  taken  of  the  legal 
and  moral  merits  of  certain  late  decisions  of  the  Court  of  Chancery 
on  questions  of  literary  property.1 

The  first  anomaly  that  strikes  us,  in  this  case,  is,  that  the  Chan- 
cellor should  virtually  constitute  himself  judge  of  libels,  and  that  bis 
judgments  should, 'on  the  one  hand,  have  the  effect  of  inflicting  a 
serious  injury  on  the  feelings  and  property  of  the  author  and  rightful 
publisher,  while,  on  the  other,  they  protect  the  unjust  gains  of  the 
literary  pirate,  and  facilitate  the  diffusion  of  the  supposed  mischief 
through  every  portion  of  the  reading  public.  The  indifference  with 
which  the  latter  consequences  are  regarded,  for  the  sake  of  the  irre- 
sistible gratification  afforded  by  the  former ;  the  benefit  of  doubts 
being  given  to  one  who  avowedly  claims  upon  his  own  wrong  ;  the 
property  and  characters  of  all  authors  depending,  in  a  certain  de- 
gree, on  the  awards  of  one  man,  grounded  on  his  conjecture  of  what 
the  verdict  of  a  jury  might  be, — present  a  combination  of  evils  and  in- 
consistencies, which  ought  not  a  little  to  contribute  towards  hastening 
the  promulgation  of  the  decree  which  shall  take  questions  of  libel 
from  the  consideration  of  every  tribunal.  The  difference  is,  no  doubt, 
considerable  between  granting  an  injunction  against  a  work  on  the 
grounds  of  its  evil  tendency,  and  refusing  to  grant  one  against  the 
pirated  edition,  on  the  ground  that  the  original  may  possibly  be  found 
not  to  have  been  entitled  to  such  summary  protection ;  still  the  mon- 

1  Walcot  v.  Walker ;  Southey  v.  Sherwood ;  Murray  v.  Benbow ;  and  Law 
rence  ».  Smith. 
Oriental  HeraU,  Vol.  9.  2  H 
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strous  principle  to  which  Lord  Ellen  borough,  by  his  extraordinary 
dictum  in  the  case  of  Dubois  v.  Beresford,1  would  have  given  its  ut- 
most extension,  that  the  Chancellor's  opinion  of  what  is  libellous 
should  be  permitted  extensively  to  affect  reputation  and  property,  and 
that  literature  should  be  brought,  it  a  great  measure,  voder  his  con- 
trol, is  effectively  recognised — a  grievance  no  leu  unlocked  for  than 
intolerable. 

The  Vice-Chancellor,  Sir  John  Leach,  went  even  so  fax  aa  to  say, 
(in  Hunt  v.  Dugdale,)  that  "  a  work  may  not  be  in  its  nature  the 
subject  of  an  indictment  for  libel,  ami  yet  ft  may  be  otto  flippant  a 
nature  aa  not  to  deserve  the  protection  of  thin  court " !  1  There 
might  not  be  even  a  doubt  that  the  work  would  be  recognised  as  un- 
objectionable by  a  jury — the  sole  ground  on  which  the  Chancellor 
professes  to  act  wight  confessedly  not  exist ;  and  yet  if,  from  its  al- 
leged flippancy,  or  any  other  quality,  it  did  not  accord  with  the  Vice- 
ChanceUor's  critical  taste,  it  would  be  refused  the  most  appropriate 
and  effectual  protection  which  it  due  to  literary  property !  In  every 
other  instance  uj  which  relief  is  sought  by  an  injunction,  the  Chan- 
cellor is  a  competent  judge  of  the  legal  title  on  which  the  plaintiff 
claims  his  interposition,  because  the  question  relates  to  objects  of 
physical  utility,  and  is  susceptible  of  determination  by  fixed  technical 
rates ;  tod  it  is  because  mere  thoughts  cannot  be  measured  by  any 
such  standard,  that  the  analogies  on  which  the  Chancellor'*  judg- 
ments have  been  grounded  are  entirely  inapplicable.  In  all  cases 
let  him  require  the  plaintiff  to  produce  a  clear  title  ;  but  the  title  of 
an  author  ought  to  be  as  independent  of  the  Chancellor's  estimate  of 
the  literary  merit  of  bis  work,  as  the  validity  of  a  statute  ought  to  be 
independent  of  the  court's  opinion  of  the  reason ablen ess  of  its  enact- 
ments. So  long  as  there  is  a  law  of  libel,  a  jury  ought  as  exclusively 
to  be  held  the  only  proper  judges  of  what  is  to  be  prosecuted  as  lihcl- 
loui,  and  what  to  be  tolerated,  as  the  legislature  are  of  what  laws 
are  to  be  repealed  and  what  retained.  The  Chancellor's  doubts, 
therefore,  as  to  what  a  jury  may  think  of  a  publication,  ought  no  more 
to  influence  his  decisions  respecting  it,  than  his  doubts  as  to  the  in- 
tentions of  the  legislature  affect  his  decisions  in  other  matters. 

In  addition  to  the  technical  apologies  which  have  been  made  for 
the  Chancellor's  judgments,  it  has  been  contended,  that  more  good 
will  result  from  the  discouragement  given  to  the  future  publication  of 
similar  works,  than  evil  from  the  increased  dissemination  of  deleteri- 
ous matter  consequent  on  the  multiplication  of  cheap  editions.  This 
discouragement  is  two-fold :  first,  the  pecuniary  loss ;  secondly,  the 
wound  given  to  the  feelings  by  the  proscription  of  a  book,  and  its 
compulsory  associations  with  the  meanest  and  vilest  things  which  are 

Ewned  from  the  press,  hawked  about  the  streets,  and  thumbed  by 
populace.  Granting  that  it  were  expedient  to  institute,  as  the 
only  check  against  libellous  publications,  the  non-recognition  of  a 
monopoly  in  their  authors  and  publishers,  would  it  be  reasonable  to 

*  3  Campb.,  N.  F.  511.    See  Stale  Trials,  XX.  798, 
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nub!  the  Chancellor  Mb  arbiter  of  the  oases  to  which  wb  a  ehook 
should  be  applied ;  to  arm  a  minister  of  the  crown  with  such  a 
power,  when  the  fallibility  of  human  judgment,  nod  the  hartnlesenea* 
of  error  and  falsehood,  when  freely  combated  by  truth,  forbid  that  it 
should  be  intrusted  even  to  twelve  independent  and  impartial  jurors  ? 

Of  the  two  kinds  of  discouragement  which  hare  been  mentioned, 
the  first,  the  invasion  of  property,  is  the  only  one  worthy  of  con  aid  ora- 
tion. The  accidents  of  typography  are  powerless  against  .an  author's 
Came.  In  Tain  have  the  opposite  effects  of  dear  and  cheap  editions, 
and  their  respective  concomitant*  of  fashion  and  degradation  in  ren- 
dering a  work  attractive  by  difficulty,  or  despicable  by  facility  of  at- 
tainment, been  fancifully  exaggerated.'  What  is  not  the  production 
of  a  vulgar  mind,  will  never  be  rendered  familiar  to  the  vulgar  by 
coarseness  of  paper  and  lowneas  of  price;  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  will 
the  most  costly  refinement  and  embellishment  of  typography  prevent 
what  ia  level  to  their  apprehensions,  and  stimulating  to  their  appetites, 
from  finding  its  way  into  their  bands.  Still  the  question  remains, 
which  class  of  society  is  it  most  desirable  and  needful  to  protect  against 
the  seduction  of  libel  ?  and  whether  ought  those  of  an  ingenious  and 
polished,  or  of  a  rude  and  gross  description,  to  be  deprecated  as  the 
more  formidable  evil  ?  The  rich  are  the  masters  or  the  state,  and 
mould  It  according  to  the  principles  which  obtain  an  ascendancy  over 
their  minds;  they  are,  at  the  same  time,  most  capable  of  detecting 
sophistry,  correcting  misrepresentation,  and  repelling  direct  or  insidi- 
ous appeals  to  the  sordid  or  malignant  propensities  of  our  nature. 
The  poor  are  more  susceptible  of  the  impressions  which  the  ignorant 
pretender,  or  the  needy  demagogue  may  seek  to  communicate ;  they 
an,  at  the  same  time,  the  least  capable  of  influencing  the  choice  of 
men  or  measures ;  and,  above  all,  they  are  least  liable  to  be  actuated 
by  speculative  opinions,  and  never  obey  their  impulse  when  not  spring- 
ing immediately  from  physical  distress  or  uneasiness,  unless  when  led 
by  men  of  rank  and  education.  Is  it  not  plain,  then,  that  the  regi- 
men  of  unlimited  toleration  is  the  most  salutary  for  all  descriptions  of 
the  community,  rich  and  poor,  high  and  low,  learned  and  ignorant; 
and  that,  among  all  classes,  truth  and  reason  will  combat  with  most 
advantage  when  they  have  a  clear  stage  and  no  favour;  and  when 
asking  no  external  support,  they  are  guaranteed  against  external  let 
or  hindrance,  under  whatever  pretences,  or  whatever  friendly  shapes* 
they  might  assume  ? 

It  is  worth  while  to  observe  the  common-places  by  which  counsel 
for  the  prosecution  alternately  expatiate  on  the  cirenmstance  of  a  libel  ' 
being  addressed  to  the  higher  and  lower  orders  of  society,  as  aggra- 
vation* of  its  dangerous  tendency.  Thus,  on  the  trial  of  Mr.  Stock- 
dale  for  the  publication  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Logan's  '  Review  of  the 
Charges  against  Warren  Hastings,'  the  Attorney- General  (Sir  A. 
Macdonald)  said : 

Gentlemen,  this  I  should,  however,  mention  to  you,  is  a  libel  of  a  aura 
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dangerous  nature  tliaa  the  ribaldry  that  we  doily  we  crowding  every  not 
t)f  the  prints  which  appear  every  morning  upon  our  table* ;  because  it  is 
contained  in  (t  work  which  discovers  the  author  of  it  to  be  by  no  means 
ignorant  of  the  art  of  composition,  but  certainly  to  be  of  good  understand- 
ing and  eminently  acquainted  with  letters.  Therefore,  when  calumny  of 
this  sort  comes  so  recommended,  and  addressing  itself  to  the  understanding 
of  the  most  enlightened  part  of  mankind — I  mean  those  who  have  had  the 
best  education— it  may  sink  deep  into  the  minds  of  those  who  compose  the 
thinking  and  judging  part  of  the  community;  and,  by  misleading  then, 
perhaps,  may  be  of  more  real  danger  than  the  momentary  inflammation  of 
common  minds  by  the  ordinary  publications  of  the  day.1 

When  Paine  published  the  second  part  of  his  '  Rights  of  Han,' 
die  some  Sir  A.  Macdonald  said : 

Gentlemen,  to  whom  are  the  positions  that  are  contained  in  this  book 
addressed  ?  They  are  addressed,  Gentlemen,  to  the  ignorant,  to  the  cre- 
dulous, and  to  the  desperate ;  to  the  desperate,  all  government  is  irksome; 
nothing  can  be  so  palatable  to  their  ear*  a*  the  comfortable  doctrine,  that 
there  is  neither  law  nor  government  amongst  us.  The  ignorant  and  the 
credulous  we  all  know  to  exist  in  all  countries ;  and,  perhaps,  exactly  in 
proportion  as  their  hearts  are  good  and  simple,  are  they  an  easy  prey  to  the 
crafty  who  have  the  cruelty  to  deceive  them.9 

In  support  of  the  proposition  advanced  in  the  Article  contained  in 
the  preceding  Number,  we  may  consider,  in  the  second  place,  the  dif- 
cultyof  ascertaining  the  degree  of  malignity  which  actuated  the  author 
of  the  libel.  In  the  perpetration  of  alt  other  Crimea,  there  is  a  definite 
and  obvious  proportion  between  the  instigating  malice  and  the  mischief 
produced ;  but  nothing  is  more  common,  not  merely  in  legal  proceed- 
ings, but  in  literary  controversy,  in  conversation,  and  in  epistolary  cor- 
respondence, than  false  imputations  of  malice,  as  collected  from  words 
spoken  or  written.  On  this  point,  however,  as  on  that  which  has  just 
been  discussed,  the  advocates  for  the  existing  system  find  no  difficulty. 
They  who  can  pronounce  certain  doctrines  to  be  worse  than  treason  or 
arson,  will,  of.  course,  be  at  no  loss  to  discover  an  actuating  malignant 
principle,  or  to  say  that  its  existence  must  be  presumed.  Thus,  when 
the  Lord.  Chief  Baron  Eyre  replied  iu  the  name  of  all  the  Judges  to 
the  seven  questions  proposed  to  them  by  the  House  of  Lords,  on  Mr. 
Fox's  Libel  Bill,  May  11,  1789,  he  said: 

The  criminal  intention  charged  upon  the  defendant  in  legal  proceedings 
on  libel,  is  generally  matter  of  form,  requiring  no  proof  on  the  part  of  the 
prosecutor,  and  admitting  of  no  proof  on  the  pait  of  the  defendant  to  rebut 
it.  The  crime  consists  in  publishing  a  libel;  a  criminal  intention  in  the 
writer  is  no  part  of  the  definition  of  the  crime  of  libel  at  common  law.  He 
who  scattereth  firebrands,  arrows,  and  death,  (which,  if  not  an  accurate  de- 
finition, is  a  very  intelligible  description  of  a  libel,)  is  ea  ration*  criminal ; 
it  is  not  necessary,  and  on  his  part  he  shall  not  be  heard  to  say,  "  Am  I  not 
in  sport? " 

'  "  Now,  in  the  first  place,  this  metaphorical  description  is  perfectly* 
useless,  and  inapplicable  to  any  judicial  or  moral  purpose,  for  it  is 
impossible  to  say  what  libels  ought  to  be  held  to  come  up  to,  or  fall 

*  20.  State  Trials,  249.  »  Ibid,  p.  383. 
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short  of,  M  vague  I  standard ;  it  is  therefore  unintelligible  «j  a  de- 
scription of  libel,  and  can  afford  no  warning  to  libellers,  nor  assistance 
to  juries.  In  the  second  place,  it  is  made  up  of  a  garbled  quotation 
from  Scripture;  and  the  text  in  question  has  been  so  often  wrested  to 
die  same  purpose  by  high  authorities,  that  some  persons  may  not  be 
aware  that  there  is  nothing  in  Scripture  to  warrant  or  countenance 
the  use  of  such  metaphors  in  reprobating  the  crime  of  libelling ; 
much  less  to  justify  proportioning  the  penalty  of  libelling  to  the  ma* 
lignity  which  is  indicated  by  the  literal  shooting  of  arrows  and  toss- 
ing of  firebrands.  Prov.  xxvi.  18,  19,  '  As  a  madman  who  casteth 
firebrands,  arrows,  and  death ;  so  is  the  man  that  deceive  ti  his  neigh- 
bour, and  saith,  Am  not  I  in  sport  ? '  The  word  rendered  '  madman/ 
seems  to  mean  one  toho/eigju  himself  mad;  and  then  the  propriety 
of  the  similitude  would  be  in  the  false  pretences  under  which  each  of 
the  persons  did  the  mischief.  One  pretends  to  be  mad,  the  other  to 
be  in  jest ;  but  this  makes  no  amends  to  the  injured  party." — Scott. 
Here  a  comparison  is  drawn  between  one  who  wilfully  destroys  his 
neighbour's  property,  and  wounds  or  kills  his  person,  and  hopes  to 
escape  responsibility  under  a  false  pretence  of  insanity ;  and  one  who 
occasions  pecuniary  loss  and  vexation  to  his  neighbour  by  a  wilful 
abuse  of  his  confidence  ;  in  short,  by  any  of  those  fraudulent  prac- 
tices which  are  justly  the  objects  of  criminal  law.  We  see,  then, 
that  the  passage  has  no  relation  whatever  to  the  offence  of  libelling,  ' 
and  that  those  who  hare  so  perverted  it  were  as  little  familiar 
with  the  text,  as  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  Scripture.  If  they  had 
searched  the  Scriptures,  they  would  have  found,  that  while  every  de- 
scription of  railing,  insolence,  and  slander,  is  condemned  with  great 
severity,1  yet  the  only  instances  which  are  recorded  of  the  infliction 
of  temporal  punishments  on  persons  accused  of  uttering  seditious 
speeches,  are  instances  of  the  oppression  of  innocent  persons.' 

One  of  the  texts  which  are  usually  adduced  in  condemnation  of  evil 
speaking  (Jude  ix.)  is,  however,  when  correctly  translated,  much 
more  distinctly  prohibitory  of  the  interposition  of  human  jurisdictions, 
and  the  use  of  temporal  sanctions,  against  the  offence.  For  St!  Michael 
is  not  commended  for  not  retorting  the  "  railing  accusation"  of  the 
devil,  but  because  he  "  did  not  presume  to  denounce-  on  him  the 
judgment  of  blasphemy,"  but  left  him  to  be  coerced  by  the  judgment 
of  the  Supreme  Being.  Archbishop  Tillotson,  not  adverting  to  the 
looseness  of  the  translation,  says,  "  the  angels  have  no  disposition, 
and  I  believe  they  have  no  talent  or  faculty  for  railing,"  and  "  the 
devil  would  have  been  too  hard  for  him  (St.  Michael)  at  railing,  being 
better  skilled  at  this  weapon,  and  more  expert  at  that  kind  of  dispute. 
However,  we  know  not  where  to  look -for  so  perfect  a  human  model  of 

•  J  Ex.xxU.38.  Pwv.x.18.  xx.19.  xxx.11,17.  Ex. x. 6,  7, 20.  Ei.xx.16, 
Ex.xxlii.1.  Lev.  xix.  16.  Pn.  iv.  3.  1.  20.  el.  5.  Ex.  xiii.9.  Act*  xxiil.  5. 
"  "     2Pet.ii.lO.    Jade8.    Tit.ii.3.     lTim.iii.2.    lCor.vi.10-- 
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obarity,  wisdom,  and  dignity,  applied  to  the  treetn»ent  of  #eW»i  usifc 
the  following  passage,  which  occurs  in  his  Grace's  43d  •erindfl* 
preached  before  the  King  and  Queen,  February  85,  1694,  boob  after 
the  expiration  of  the  licensing  act : 

And  here,  if  I  durst,  I  would  have  said  a  word  or  two  concerning  that 
mora  public  sort  of  obloquy  by  lanaxxmt  and  libelt,  so  much  in  fashion  in 
thi*  witty  age.  But  I  have  no  mind  to  provoke  a  yenr  terrible  sort  of  maa* 
Yet  thua  much  I  hope  may  be  said  without  offence,  that  how  much  soever 
men  are  pleased  to  see  others  abused  in  this  kind,  yel  it  ia  always  grievous 
when  it  comes  to  their  own  turn.  However,  I  cannot  but  hope  that  every 
man  that  impartially  considers,  must  own  it  to  be  a  fault  of  a  very  high 
nature,  to  revile  those  whom  God  hath  placed  in  authority  over  us,  and  to 
slander  the  footsteps  of  the  Lord's  anointed ;  especially  since  it  is  ao  ex- 
pressly written,  "  Thou  shall  not  speak  evil  of  the  rulers  of  thy  people." 

Having  represented  the  great  evil  of  this  vice,  it  might  not  now  be  im- 
proper to  eay  something  to  these  who  suffer  by  it.  Are  We  guilty  of  the  evil 
said  of  us?  Let  us  reform,  and  cut  off  all  occasions  for  the  future;  and  so 
turn  the  malice  of  our  enemies  to  our  own  advantage,  and  defeat  their  inten- 
tions by  making  so  good  a  use  of  it;  and  then  it  will  be  well  for  us  to  have 
been  evil  spoken  of.  Are  we  innocent?  We  may  so  much  the  belter  bear 
it  patiently;  imitating  therein  the  pattern  of  our  blessed  Saviour,  who,  when 
he  was  reviled,  reviled  not  again,  but  committed  himself  to  him  that  judgeth 
righteously.  We  may  consider  likewise,  that  though  it  be  a  misfortune  to 
be  evil  spoken  of,  it  is  their  fault  that  do  it,  and  not  ours;  and  therefore 
should  not  put  us  into  passion;  because,  another  roan's  being  injurious  tome 
is  no  good  reason  why  I  should  be  uneasy  to  myself.  We  should  not  re- 
venge the  injuries  done  to  us;  no,  not  upon  them  that  do  them,  much  less 
upon  ourselves.  Let  no  man's  provocation  make  thee  to  lose  thy  patience. 
Be  not  such  a  fool  as  to  part  with  any  one  virtue,  because  some  men  are  SO 
malicious  as  to  endeavour  to  rob  thee  of  the  reputation  of  all  the  rest. 
When  men  speak  ill  of  thee,  do  as  Plato  said  he  would  do  in  that  case*— 
Live  so  as  that  nobody  may  believe  mem.* 

Exclusive  of  the  manifold  acknowledged  ambiguities  of  language 
which  expose  an  author's  meaning  to  misconstruction  by  the  interested, 
the  prejudiced,  or  the  un  candid,  such  are  the  varieties  of  moral  and 
intellectual  constitution,  and  so  imperfectly  are  these  represented 
through  the  medium  of  language,  that  it  is  impossible  to  ascertain  on 
any  occasion  the  exact  degree  at  force  and  precision  with  which 
words  are  used,  or  how  far  the  minds  of  the  writer  and  reader  cone-' 
apond .  The  former  may  hare  meant  much  less  than  he  said ;  the  latter 
may  understand  as  much  or  more  than  he  finds  written.  Thua,  at  the 
commencement  of  the  American  war,  some  were  able  to  express  the 
strongest  reprobation  of  it,  and  vehemently  to  expatiate  on  its  injustice 
and  impolicy,  without  affording  to  the  Attorney- General  a  good  case 
to  present  to  a  jury;  others,  not  more  indignant,  but  less  gifted  with 
eloquence,  were  incapable  of  giving  utterance  to  their  feelings  without 
characterising  the  first  attacks  on  the  provincials  as  murders  com-  m 
mitted  by  the  King's  troops, — an  expression  which  constituted  the  libel. 
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tor  wfcfch  Mr.  Hcrae  was  tried  in  1778J  who  vainly  pleaded,  that 
Inemberi  of  Parliament  and  others  had  avowed  die  tame  opinion, 
though  they  did  not  condense  it,  u  he  had  done,  into  one  word.  And 
while  it  little  avails  a  defendant  to  resolve  his  strong  and  .salient  ex- 
'mi  into  others  which  convey  the  same  ideas  in  a  less  startling 
er,  he  it  at  ether  times  charged  with  responsibility  for  the  Utmost 
signification*  and  most  remote  inferences,  which  can  be  tortured  out 
•falsi  expressions.  Yet  nothing  may  be  farther  not  merely  from  hie 
fateation,  but  from  nil  esmprehenaion,  than  the  pernicious  inferences 
deduced  from  the  premises;  for  some  any  consider  to  be  faintly  insinu- 
ated, others  to  be  directly  suggested ,  what  was  not  for  a  moment  in 
the  author's  contemplation.  To  such  virtual  libellers  we  may  apply 
what  Hooker  says  of  those  who  pretended  that  certain-  Gentiles  ought 
be  esteemed  virtually  Christians; 

htstht  we  net  with  at  good  s  colomr  of  reason  defend,  that  every  plough- 
man hath  all  the  science*  wherein  philosophers  have  excelled  I  For  DO 
■am  is  ignorant  of  their  first  principles,  which  do  virtually  contain  whatso- 
ever by  natural  means  is  or  can  be  known.  Yea,  might  we  not  with  at 
great  reason  affirm,  that  a  man  may  put  three  mighty  oaks  wheresoever  three 
acorns  may  be  put?    For,  virtually,  an  acoro  is  an  oak.10 


And  also  what  he  tays  of  virtual 

Many  are  partakers  of  the  errors  which  are  not  of  the  heresy  of  the 
Church  of  Rome.  The  people,  following  the  conduct  of  their  guides,  and 
observing  as  they  did,  exactly,  that  which  was  prescribed,  thought  they  did 
God  good  service,  when  indeed  they  did  dishonour  him.  This  was  their 
error;  but  the  heresy  of  the  Church  af Rome,  their  dogmatical  poiitiont  oppo- 
site unto  Christian  truth,  what  one  mm  amongst  ten  thousand  did  ever  ttnder- 
tttmd!  Of  them  which  understand  Roman  heresies,  and  allow  them,  all 
are  not  alike  partaken  in  the  action  of  allowing.  Some  allow  mem  as  the 
first  founders  and  establishes  of  mem ;  which  crime  toocbeth  none  but  their 
Popes  and  Councils ;  the  people  are  clear  and  free  from  this.  Of  them 
which  maintain  Popish  heresies,  not  as  authors  but  st  receivers  of  them  from 
others,  all  maintain  them  not  as  masters.  In  this  are  not  the  people  par- 
takers neither,  but  only  the  predicants  and  schoolmen.11  ■ 

It  is' not  to  be  doubted  thai  Look*  had  the  above  passage  in  view 
when  he  wrote  the  following  development  of  it  t 

Notwithstanding  the  great  noise  that  is  made  in  the  world  about  errors 
and  opinions,  I  mutt  do  mankind  that  right  to  sty,  then  are  not  to  man* 
men  in  errors  awl  wrong  em'tuew  at  it  tvmmoniy  supposed.  Not  that  I  think 
they  embrace  the  truth ;  but  indeed  because  concerning  those  doctrines 
they  keep  suob  s  stir  about,  they  have  no  thought,  no  opin~  "*  "  ^  -  -'■ 
any  one  should  a  little  catechise  the  greatest  part  of  the 
of  the  sects  in  the  world,  he  would  not  find  concerning  1 
are  so  zealous  for,  that  they  have  any  opinion  of  their 
would  he  have  reason  to  think  that  they  took  them  upoi 
of  arguments  and  appearance  of  probability.  They  are  r> 
a  party  that  education  or  interest  has  engaged  them  In ;  a 


they  keep  suoh  a  stir  about,  they  have  no  thought,  no  opinion  at  all.  For  if 
anyone  should  a  little  catechise  the  greatest  part  of  the  partisans  of  most 
of  the  sects  in  the  world,  he  would  not  find  concerning  those  matters  they 
are  so  zealous  lor,  that  they  have  any  opinion  of  their  own;  much  leas 
would  he  have  reason  to  think  that  they  took  them  upon  the  examination 
'  ™         -e  resolved  to  sock  to 

,      _ u  c.        __      .;  and  there,  like  the 

common  soldier*  of  an  army,  show  their  courage   and  warmth  at  thsir 
waders  direct,  without  ever  esaminiag,  er  *o  saueh  as  knowing  the  cause 


o  Discourse  of  Justification,  sec.  tt.  "  IMd.  s 
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they  contend  for.  Ifamwi'd  life,  shorn  that  lie  has  no  serious  regard  for 
religion,  for  what  reason  should  we  think  that  he  beats  his  head  about  the 
opinions  of  his  church,  and  troubles  himself  to  examine  the  grounds  of 
this  or  that  doctrine?  Tis  enough  fot  him  to  obey  his  leaders,  to  have  his 
hand  and  his  tongue  ready  for  the  support  of  the  common  cause,  and 
thereby  approve  himself  to  those  who  can  give  him  credit,  preferment,  and 
protection  in  that  society.  Thus  men  become  combatants  for  those  -opinions 
they  were  never  convinced  of;  no,  nor  ever  had  so  mueh  a*  floating  in 
their  head* ;  and  though,  one  cannot  toy  that  there  arc  fewer  improbable  or 
erroneoia  opinion*  m  the  tan-Id  than  there  are,  yet  thit  it  certain,  there  art. 
fewer  that  actually  twent  to  them,  and  mittnke  than  for  truthi,  than  i* 


It  has  been  said  that — 

If  these  remarks  of  Locke's  were  duly  weighed,  they  would  have  a  ten- 
dency to  abridge  the  number  of  controversial  writers,  and  to  encourage 
philosophers  to  attempt  the  improvement  of  mankind,  rather  by  adding  to 
the  stock  of  useful  knowledge,  than  by  waging  a  direct  war  with  prejudices 
which  have  less  root  in  the  understanding  than  in  the  interests  and  passions 
of  their  abettors." 

May  we  not  deduce  from  them  a  more  important  lesson,  a* 
evincing  the  folly  and  injustice  of  waging  a  judicial  war  against 
political  heresies,  which  exert  so  little  independent  influence  on  the 
conduct  of  those  who  maintain  them,  or  of  those  to  whom  they  are 
addressed  ?  The  attempt  to  limit  the  number  of  controversial  writer* 
by  auch  suggestions,  would,  indeed,  be  as  vain  as  the  interposition  of 
force  is  inadmissible  ;  for  no  set  of  men  can  arrogate  to  themselves  the 
designation  of  "  philosophers  who  add  to  the  stock  of  useful  know- 
ledge," while  they  segregate  themselves  from  others  whom  they  suppose 
to  be  blindly  subjected  to  the  dominion  of  "  prejudices."  Who  shall 
■be  considered  to  bare  added,  and  what  shall  be  considered  an  addi- 
tion, to  the  stock  of  useful  knowledge,  must  always  abide  the  teat, 
and  be  determined  by  the  result  of  more  or  less  protracted  public 
discussion. 

If  so  much  difficulty  attend  the  discovery  of  the  exact  state  of  the 
author's  mind,  with  how  much  more  diffidence  ought  we  to  pronounce 
on  the  motives  of  the  printer  and  publisher !  The  agency  of  the 
latter  no  more  implies  concurrence  in  the  sentiments  of  the  former, 
than  the  animated  exertions  of  a  barrister  imply  a  community  of  feel- 
ing with  his  client.  The  printer  and  publisher  divide  their  moral 
responsibility  with  the  multitude  of  other  booksellers  and  individuals 
who  sell  and  lend  the  offensive  book,  without  deriving  any  benefit 
from  the  maxim,  Quicqvid  multis  peccatur,  multum.  That  their 
sole  motive  may  be  pecuniary  gain,  would  be  no  extenuation,  if  the 
criminality  of  the  act  in  which  they  had  participated  were  easily  and 
clearly  discernible,  so  as  to  demonstrate  wilful  participation  in  a 
gnilty  purpose.  But  no  such  demonstration  can  be  obtained  in  the 
case  supposed ;  the  printerand  publisher  may  be  invincibly  persuaded 
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that  the  publication  for  winch  tlie?  are  arraigned,  instead  of  censure', 
is  deserving  of  universal  approbation ;  or  that,  if  censurable,  it  is  at 
lout  harmleia,  and  "breaks'  no  bones."  Nevertheless,  the  law 
makes  no  distinction  between  author  and  publisher !  The  latter  is 
criminally  answerable  for  the  errors  of  the  former,  though  he  may 
not  hare  read,  nor  seen,  nor  heard  of  the  book  sold  in  his  shop,  It 
was  the  avowed  policy  of  Lord  Mansfield  to  encourage  the  prosecution 
of  publishers  rather  than  of  authors ;  and  during  his  long  reign  that 
policy  was  carried  on  to  a  greater  extent  than  it  has  been  since, 
though  more  frequently  baffled  by  the  firmness  of  juries  than  sue* 
cessful  in  the  attainment  of  its  object. 

A  third  argument  in  support  of  the  proposition,  may  be  drawn 
from  the  ineffioacy  of  any  restraints  short  of  unqualified  despotism  to 
prevent  the  publication  of  libels.  This  topic  has  been  insisted  on  by 
some  writers  for  the  purpose  of  recommending  toleration,  and  by 
others,  to  show  the  expediency  of  circumscribing  liberty  by  mora 
rigorous  restrictions  and  more  terrible  examples.  Thus,  Dr.  Johnson 
observes,  though  punishment  "  may  crush  the  author,"  yet  it  "  pro- 
motes the  book,"  as  an  inducement  to  the  imposition  of  a  censorship, 

'  On  the  other  hand,  when  Milton  compares  projects  for  licensing  the 
press  to  "  the  exploit  of  that  gallant  man,  who  thought  to  pound  up 
the  crows  by  shutting  his  park  gate,"  it  is  to  assert  and  justify  the 
liberty  of  unlicensed  printing.  And  notwithstanding  the  degree  of 
countenance  which  Lord  Bacon  has  given  to  the  errors  of  his  time 
respecting  the  doctrine  of  constructive  treason,  and  the  iniquitous  pro- 
ceedings of  the  court  of  Star-Chamber,  there  are  passages  in  his 
works  which  savour  of  a  plenitude  of  toleration  for  which  the  nine- 
teenth century  is  not  yet  ripe,  but  which  seems  much  more  in  her- 
mony  with  the  magnanimity  and  sublime  anticipations  of  that  great 

■  man,  than  those  weak  compliances,  which  are  less  themes  of  reproach 
than  subjects  of  regret  to  his  posterity.  Thus  he  declares,  that  "  a 
prohibited  writing  ia  thought  to  be  a  certain  spark  of  truth,  that  flies 
u  the  face  of  them  who  seek  to  tread  it  out.  And  having  related; 
with  implied  approbation,  the  execution  of  Sir  W.  Stanley,  for  words 
Spoken  in  private  conversation  over-ruling  the  King's  title,  either  by 
toe  line  of  Lancaster,  or  by  act  of  parliament,  he  proceeds : 
■  But  the  fall  of  this  great  man,  being  in  so  high  authority  and  favour,  as 
was  thought,  with  the  King ;  and  the  manner  of  carriage  of  the  business,  as 
if  there  had  been  secret  inquisition  upon  bim  for  a  great  time  before;  and 
the  cause  for  which  he  suffered,  which  was  for  little  more  than  saying,  in 
effect,  that  the  title  of  York  was  better  than  the  title  of  Lancaster,  which 
was  die  case  of  almost  every  man,  at  the  least  in  opinion,  was  matter  of 
gteat  terror  amongst  all  the  King's  servants  and  subjects ;  insomuch,  as  no 
man  almost  thought  himself  secure,  and  men  durst  scarce  commune  or  talk 
one  with  another,  but  there  was  a  general  diffidence  every  where :  which 
nevertheleu  made  the  King  rather  more  abiolutc  than  more  safe.  For  bleed- 
ing inwards,  and  shut  vapours,  strangle  soonest  and  oppress  moat.  Here- 
upon presently  came  forth  swarms  and  volleys  of  libels,  which  are  the  graft 
of  liberty  of  bpeech  ee3TRaised,  and  the  fannies  of  sedition,  containing 
-    bitter  invectives  and  slanders  against  the  King  and  some  of  the  council ; 
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leriew  eontrivisa;  end  «|Mta|«hM(Ar|NM  IjWtl  Md  II* 
t«7,jfor  t-^.—  ■»■.  osage*  if  mitmtmtf* 

Beeore  the  spirit  of  a  nation  is  gtHily  broken,  each  eraehres  are  not 
■oily  s^ataitoaa,  bat  generate  that  very  reaction  which  it  it  their 
purpose  b>  subdue.  It  U  while  the  contest  between  freedom  and 
aUvecybstmanurrtuined,— white  the  blood  of  MrttnonrtuMN 
foster  the  to  for  which  it  ma  iked,  thai  paatfu  mow****  eftseir 
—ctmlf:**  &rTadtMi*MGaMpall«dtoi«oord,dyadttpotiMihai 
te  completely  triaannhad  over  Roman  virtue,  w  to  leaf*  neithet 
writcm  nor  rreden  ainrmg  them.  *'  Dedimnereufetto  s^aade  fjsaieMiM 
documentum,  et  neat  vetns  cetas  rfdit,  quid  uftbonm  in  Uburtate  caret, 
i   eervitnte,  edempto  per  iaqnhWoHto,  et  loqoeodi 


It  in,  therefore,  a,  rain  hope  to  dissuade  thoaa  who  in  anted  with 
powct,  from  encroachments  on  the  lihertj  of  the  praam,  h>  urging  the 
impossibility  of  tba  eril  against  which  they  combat,     Nay,  it  ana?  h» 

Cdoned  whether  the  progress  of  national  decline  ia  not  more  rapid 
national  advancement.  "  Ut  corpora  lente  aoMcont,  eith.  ex- 
atiagnaatar,  tk  iagnnia  atudiaqae  oppreseetia  fauliua,  qoam  reran** 
verie.  Sabit  qarppe  etiara  ipsias  inertia*  daleedo  t  et  invisa  prim* 
desidtn,  poetremo  nwatur.""  And  though  Englishmen  and  thefc 
aaapriaf  have  afforded  the  moat  aptendki  examples  of  aaoceaatal 
resistance  to  arbitrary  power,  yet  there  wai  a  time,  etea  ia  England, 
leapacdrtg  which  it  la  ami  diapnted  whetbar  mora  skilful  tnanege- 
atant  oa  the  part  of  the  tyrant  might  not  bare  consigned  the  nation 
to  a  long  night  of  slavery.  The  affirmative  aide  of  thia  qoeation  is 
favoured  by  the  great  atepa  taken  by  Cbarh*  II.  and.  his  successor, 
the  daroee  of  Parliament,  the  censorship  of  tba  press,  and  the  judicial 
slaughter  of  all  who  seamed  to  meditate  designs,  or  to  barboor  thoughts 
of  resutaaee.  On  Una  subject,  the  judgment  of  contemporary  writers 
may  be  entitled  to  more  weight  than  the  speculation!  of  men  far  re- 
moved la  time  from  the  persona  and  events  of  which  they  Treat ;  and, 
therefore,  we  submit  the  following  extract  from  one  who  wrote  a  few 
yean  after  the  Revolution : 

It  b  so  far  from  being  impossible  that  a  people  may  be  that  imposed  on 
to  their  utter  ruin,  that  it  is  probable  another  generation,  seeing  nothing 
but  the  royal  prerogative  highly  magnified,  may  be  bred  up  with  the  opinion 
of  being  bom  slave*.  And  were  we  not  almost  brought  to  thai  pas*  in  the 
late  reigns,  when  nothing  came  out  with  allowance,  but  what  was  to  justify 
such  opinions?  And  if  some  good  man,  especially  about  the  time  of  the 
Revolution,  had  not  had  the  courage  privately  to  print  some  treatises,  not 
to  mention  the  Prince  of  Orange's  Third  [or  spurious]  Declaration,  to 
undeceive  the  people,  and  to  make  them  me  the  fatal  consequences  of 
those  doctrines  which,  by  the  restraint  of  the  press,  passed  for  divine  and 
sacred  truths,  the  nation  had  tamely  submitted  to  the  yoke.  And  at  it 
cannot  be  denied  but  that  those  papers,  io  a  great  measure,  opened  our 
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instrumental  it)  re-establishing  that  law.  .  .  .  Had  not  the  late  King  taekcd 
popery  to  tlavery,  he  'night,  vnth  the  grtatett  eate  imaginable,  have  truiaved 
Kt;  and  methinks  the  danger  we  have  so  miraculously  escaped  should 
fright  us  from  evef  enacting  any  of  those  methods  into  o  law  that  so  much 
contributed  to  that  danger. ,B 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Oriental  Herald. 
SIR,  April  4, 18K. 

The  following  Lines,  written  on  a  sad  occasion,  of  which  I  hart 
still  too  lively  a  recollection,  wire  found  among  the  paper*  of  a  literary 
friend ;  and  as  they  hare  never  been  in  print,  I  beg  leave  to  offer 
them  to  your  acceptance. 

-      SaXAGEKABIUI. 


Go,  ship  1  unheeded  now,  though  once  so  dear, 
Wafting  o  er  India's  sees  my  venturous  boy ; 

A  father's  friendly  voice  no  more  to  hear, 
No  more  a  mother's  tenderest  cares  to  employ. 

The  brothers"  sports,  the  sisters'  Jloie  of  tout, 
To  join  no  more  in  sweet  domestic  bands, —  . 

tor  these,  a  naval  despot's  harsh  control, 
A  stranger's  reckless  gaze  in  foreign  lands. 

And  when  for  England  bent  with  prosperous  course, 
Dear  scenes  of  home  gay  flattering  fancy  gave, 

To  fall,  subdued  by  fever's  rapid  force ; 
His  destined  home,  alas!  a  watery  grave. 

Go,  ship !  unheeded  now;  yet  speed  thy  way, 
While  some  fond  parent  waits  a  son's  return ; 

As  late,  with  hope,  I  sooth 'd  each  hour's  delay, 
Nor  thought  my  child  had  reach 'd  another  bourn  ; 

Inst  bourn  from  which  no  voyager  shall  come, 
Till  Time's  tempestuous  seasons  al 


voyagers) 
us  all  are 
a  Redeemer's  voice  unclose  the  tomb, 
And,  powerful,  bid  the  sea  resign  its  deed. 


Yet,  as  my  swift-wing'd  moments  swifter  fly, 
By  cares  and  ills  impell'd,  till  life  be  o'er,    , 

May  faith  repress  affection's  rising  sigh, 
Wait  the  great  teacher  Death,  and  God  adore. 

i*  A  Letter  to  a  Member  of  Parliament,  (boning/  that  a  restraint  01 
press  Is  inconsistent  with  the  Pruteitant  religion,  and  dangerous  to 
liberties  of  the  nation.— 5,  Part.  Uiit,  App.  No,  13. 
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.COLONEL   LEAKE  S   OUTLINE  OF  THE   GREBE   REVOLUTION." 

The  interest  which  the  Greek  revolution  excited,  when  it  first 
broke  forth,  has  now  almost  entirely  subsided,  or  is  kept  alive  in  the 
breasts  of  those  few  only  who  think  calmly  and  feel  powerfully  in 
times  of  political  perturbation.  The  fanciful  and  the  imaginative, 
perpetually  aiming  a  roving  arrow  at  novelty,  have  now  passed  from 
this  topic,  as  the  bee  from  an  exhausted  honey-comb,  to  touch  some- 
thing more  fresh  or  more  in  fashion.  One  meets  with  very  few  Son* 
nets  now,  or  Stanzas,  to  Greece,  or  the  names  which  her  language 
and  literature  have  sanctified.  The  popular  topic  is  continually 
changing.  ,  But  those  minds  which  immediately  grow  tired  of  a  sub- 
ject so  soon  as  it  begins  to  be  familiar  with  the  public,  are  more  fas- 
tidious, perhaps,  than  wise  ;  for  though  peculiarly  susceptible  hearts 
may  lore  at  first  sight,  yet  there  are  but  few,  we  imagine,  who  com- 
prehend the  bearings  of  a  political  question  so  rapidly.  Things  must 
come  before  us  again  "and  again,  be  viewed,  now  in  this  light,  and 
then  in  that,  and  have  the  benefit  of  many  interpreters,  before  they  can 
makes  themselves  understood.  The  public,  indeed,  and  tbe  far  greater 
part  of  those  who  undertake  to  think  and  feel  for  the  public,  are,  at 
present,  very  much  in  the  situation  of  the  Lord  Chancellor,  having  a 
great  many  more  cases  before  them  than  they  can  ever  pass  judgment 
on.  However,  when  a  man  imagines  he  has  any  thing  interesting  to 
say,  it  is  to  this  court,  occupied  as  it  is,  that  he  must  come;  and 
though,  in  explaining  the  eternal  interests  of  his  species,  his  voice 
should  be  drowned  by  the  clamour  of  less  dignified  advocates,  still  he 
must  have  patience,  and  be  content  to  gain  an  audience  of  the  public 
when  it  has  despatched  its  more  importunate  suitors.  These  suitors, 
too,  it  should  be  remembered,  are  more  vociferous  and  eager  to  be 
heard,  iu  proportion  to  the  transitoriness  of  their  ideas,  and  are  borne 
with  through  pity  of  their  necessities,  as  we  tolerate,  even  on  the 
Sabbath,  those  who  supply  the  immediate  wants  of  the  community 
with  perishable  commodities;  while  authors  and  artists,  whose  works 
will  keep,  are  indulged  with  no  such  liberty. 

Nevertheless,  the  hasty  and  crude  productions,  to  which  every 
important  political  event  is  sure  immediately  to  give  rise,  are  by  no 
weans  those  which  should  first  occupy  the  attention  of  critics,  who 
know  how  difficult  a  thing  it  is  to  judge  correctly  of  style  and  com- 
-  position.  The  greater  number  of  those  books  which-hare  appeared 
on  the  Greek  revolution,  have  seldom,  it  is  true,  been  regarded  as 
literary  compositions,  but  merely  as  rude  memorials  of  current  events, 
written,  not  to  acquire  the  fame  of  an  author,  but  merely  to  satisfy 
the  ardent  curiosity,  of  the  public.    To  say  how  far  they  were  capable 

i  An  Historical  Outline  of  tbe  Greek  Revolution,  with  a  few  Remarks  on 
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Or  incapable  of  doing  so,  wafl,  therefore,  all  that  was  required  of  re- 
viewers. We  have  now,  however,  a  right  to  expect  works  of  a  dif- 
ferent sort  on  Greece ;  works  aiming  at  the  dignity  of  historical 
compositions,  displaying  judgment  and  research,  and,  in  tarn,  de- 
manding much  greater  attention  from  those  who  examine  them. 

Colonel  Leake's  '  Outline  of  the  Greek  Revolution,'  though  a  little 
too  brief,  is  something  of  this  kind.  It  depicts  with  great  force,  and, 
apparently,  with  fidelity,  the  energetic  beginnings  of  the  struggle, 
and  the  characters  of  the  parties  engaged  in  it.  It  likewise  accounts 
very  rationally  for  the  unfavourable  view  which  most  travellers  have 
given  of  the  modern  Greeks :  seeing  the  corruptest  part  of  the  whole 
community,  and  rarely  forming  a  just  estimate  even  of  these,  for 
want  of  a  sufficient  knowledge  of  the  language  of  the  country,  and 
time  to  be  reconciled  to  its  peculiarities,  they  have  caricatured,  not 
painted,  the  Greeks,  and  thus  generated  in  Western  Europe  an  idea 
of  that  people  which  is  totally  false.  To  become  acquainted  with 
their  real  character,  travellers  should  deviate  into  the  most  unfre- 
quented parts  of  the  country,  where  the  lesst  admixture  of  Turkish 
population  exists,  and  more  especially  into  the  mountains,  for  there 
the  conquerors  never  exerted  a  very  powerful  influence.  The  fol- 
lowing passages  regarding  the  Greek  peasant,  and  the  general  popu- 
lation of  the  more  unfrequented  districts,  are  well  worth  the  attention 
of  the  reader,  as  perhaps  they  may  help  to  remove  the  false  notions 
propagated  by  leas  impartial  writers : 

In  every  part  of  Greece  the  peasant's  family  derives  some  resource  from 
the  spinning  of  cotton  and  wool,  and  from  the  weaving  of  the  coarse  stuns 


which  serve  for  the  greater  part  of  their  dress  and  furniture ;  and  though 
his  condition  upon  the  whole  is  miserable,  he  is  in  general  industrious, 
much  attached  to  his  family,  anxious  far  the  education  of  his  children,  and 


equal,  if  not  superior,  in  intelligence  to  the  peasantry  of  the  most  civilized 
countries  of  Europe. 

The  most  remarkable  contrast  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  plains  of  Greece, 
is  to  be  found  in  those  islands  of  the  JEgrean  sea  where  there  are  no 
Turkish  inhabitants,  and  in  the  mountainous  parts  of  Crete,  of  Laconia, 
Arcadia,  £to1ia,  Locrij,  Epirus,  Thessaly,  and  Macedonia.  Here  the 
Greeks  bear  die  most  striking  resemblance,  both  in  their  virtues  and  defects, 
to  their  illustrious  ancestors,  as  we  find  them  depicted  in  antient  history- 
industrious,  hardy,  enterprising,  heroic,  ardently  attached  to  their  homes 
and  native  country,  living  upon  little,  or  lovers  of  wine  and  gaiety  as  the  oc- 
casion prompts;  sanguine,  quick,  ingenious,  imitative,  but  vain,  inconstant, 
envious,  treacherous  and  turbulent.  In  some  of  the  more  mountainous 
parts  of  Greece,  villages,  and  even  whole  districts,  were  left  to  their  own 
management,  or  rather  to  that  of  acknowledged  primates,  who  were 
responsible  for  the  payment  of  the  ordinary  contributions,  and  who  generally 
farmed  those  taxes  from  the  Turkish  government.  In  some  parts  of  the 
mountains,  not  e»en  the  kharadj,  or  capitation,  was  regularly  paid.  In  all 
these  places,  the  principal  heads  of  families  had  some  share  in  the  govern- 
ment, and  the  executive  power  was  generally  in  the  hands  of  those  who 
had  the  greatest  riches  or  most  extensive  connexions.  As  usually  occurs 
in  this  form  of  society,  the  neighbouring  villages,  or  the  leading  families  in 
a  village,'  were  often  engaged  in  quarrels,  which  had  the.  important  effect 
•f  inuring  diem  to  the  use  of  arms. 
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*  arwaysj  naakea, 
f  the  part  they  hat*  haas; 
it  country.     Their  character,  bowerer,  and  nuuuMra,  a* 
«mH  h  their  origin,  have  be*a  bat  imperfectly  na4aratood,  u  6rw 


banana.  W«  extract  what  CokwdLeak*  has  said  of  their  character 
•ad  apostacy,  which  greatly  coutribotad,  ha  thinks,  to  Maid  the  pto* 
free*  of  Greece  toward  •  freedom : 

IV  Albanians,  on  the  other  hand,  who  are  the  lemiw  of  the  aatieal 
IUyriaa*,  a  nee  ia  all  times  very  interior  to  the  Greeks  in  tha  scale  of 
komanitr  and  civilisation,  and  among  whom  Christianity  bad  neoeahjy 
never  taken  a  very  deep  root,  have  shown  a  ranch  slighter  regard  for  their 
religion  since  the  -period  of  the  Ottoman  invasion,  although  they  have  not 
had  thai  degree  of  eicuse  for  their  apostasy,  which  the  complete  subjuga- 
tion of  some  parts  of  Greece  may  be  thought  to  have  afforded  to  the  Greeks. 
Half  the  Albanian  nation  has  relinquished  tbe  Christian  faith  for  that  of 
Mohammed .    Tbe  poverty  of  the  loil  prompting  a  Urge  portion  of  the 

nle  to  seek  a  subsistence  abroad,  and  the  military  habits  acquired  in 
domestic  wars  leading  the  p-eater  part  of  them  to  prefer  tha  profession 
of  arms,  their  reputation  as  soldiers  hits  increased  as  the  Osmanlys  bar* 
degenerated,  until  they  have  become  the  only  effective  infantry  in  tha 
Turkish  dominions,  ana  are  to  be  found  in  tne  servioe  of  almost  every 
Turkish  chieftain  in  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa. 

This  enterprising,  poor,  and  mercenary  people  was  not  slow  in  perceiving 
the  advantages  attached  to  a  conformity  with  tbe  governing  religion ;  thai 
it  opened  to  them  a  road  to  all  the  distinctions  which  tbe  Ottoman  govern' 
ment  affords,  or  at  least  that  it  facilitated  the  acquisition  of  a  fortune,  with 
which  they  might  retire  to  their  native  mountains.  Some  of  the  chieftains, 
supported  by  their  followers,  obtained  possession  of  small  districts  in 
Northern  Greece,  and  even  in  the  Morea ;  while  others  endeavoured  to 
increase  their  power  and  possessions  in  Albania,  where  these  acquisitions 
being  generally  mads  at  the  expense  of  their  Christian  neighbours,  nu- 
merous families  of  the  latter  were  forced  to  emigrate  into  Greece  and  other 
parti  of  Turkey  in  pursuit  of  subsistence  by  trade  or  agriculture;  while 
others,  sometimes  by  whole  districts  at  a  time,  converted  their  churches 
into  mosques,  made  peace  with  their  Moslem  neighbours,  retained  their 
possessions,  and  became  partaken  of  the  advantages  enjoyed  by  the  pro- 
fession of  the  Islam. 

The  apostacy  of  Albania  having  advanced  in  ah  increasing  ratio,  its 
effects  have  been  most  felt  in  the  last  half  century,  or  at  the  same  time  that 
the  moral  and  political  changes,  which  we  have  already  described  in  tbe 
Greeks,  have  been  most  remarkable.  When  it  is  considered  therefore  that, 
In  this  period,  insurrections  encouraged  by  an  enemy  of  the  Porte,  have 
twice  been  quelled  chiefly  by  the  Musulman  Albanians,  and  that  the 
military  strength  of  the  Turkish  government  in  Greece  has  of  late  years 
been  derived  almost  entirely  from  them,  it  seems  evident,  that  it  is  to  tha 
convention  of  90  large  a  proportion  of  tbe  Albanian  nation  to  tbe  faith  of 
Mohammed,  that  the  Porte  is  indebted  for  having  so  long  been  able  to 
maintain  any  degree  of  authority  over  Greece. 

However  the  Turks  mar  despise  the  Albanians  as  Moslems;  however 
they  may  detest  them  for  their  superiority  in  military  qualities,  and  for  the 
success  with  which  their  chieftains  have  generally  maintained,  in  defiance  of 
the  Porte,  their  acquired  authority  in  Greece  sad  Albania,  the. community 
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of  relioiou*  interests  which  unite*  all  ol*s*ss  of  Mciaaiawdans  against 
Christianity,  hat  a  corresponding  political  effect  here  a*  well  h  m  every 
part  of  the  Musulman  world ;  for  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  union  of 
the  Ottoman  empire  haj  been  not  leu  supported  by  the  common  fear  and 
common  hatred  of  Christians,  entertained  by  the  followers  of  Mohammed, 
all  of  whom,  to  the  westward  of  Persia,  look  to  the  Saltan  as  the  head  of 


the  church,  than  by  the  mutual  jealousies  of  the  great  powers  of  Europe. 
*"  will  readily  be  supposed,  from  what  has  been  stated,  that  the  ft 
ir  part  of  the  Albanian  soldier*  in  the  service  of  the  Porte,  or  of  the 


provincial  governor*  in  European  Turkey,  Asia  Minor,  Egypt,  and  Berbary , 
are  Mohammedans. 

especially  the  Soman  Catholics  of  the  north  of 
,  am   uuausHJimiiy  found   in   that  situation  :  but,  in  general,  th 
n  Albanian  soldiers  have  either  remained  at  home  for  the  defcnc 
of  their  native  districts,  or  have  entered  into  the  service  of  the  Greek  go- 
"■■"■■■"  rejoined  the  band*  of  rob* 

.  tey,  or  have  been  united  to 
the  Armatoll  and  KUftes  of  Greece. 


Albania,   are    occasionally  found   in   that  situation  :  but,  in  general,  the 
Christian  Albanian  soldiers  have  either  remained  at  1  '  * 

of  their  native  districts,  or  have  entered  into  the  sen 
vernors  of  the  Ultra-Danubian  provinces,  or  have  jotr 
ben  which  infest  various  parts  of  European  Turkey,  o 
•Le  Armatoli  and  Klefte*  of  Greece. 

The  first  »ega  of  Tripolitan,  awj  the  gradual  growth  of  confidence 
among  the  Greeks,  who  had  been  an  long  used  to  dread  the  Turk*  as 
matters,  are  very  excellently  described.  Taught  by  daily  experience 
to  estimate  justly  the  courage  and  capacity  of  their  enemy,  the  Greeks 
approached  nearer  arid  nearer  to  the  city,  repressed  the  excursions  °f 
the  Ottoman  cavalry,  cut  off  their  resource*,  reduced  them  to  dis- 
tress, and  at  length  carried  the  place  by  storm ; 

Th*  capture  of  Moncmvajf*  and  Ned -kastro,  or  Navarin,  by  the  insur- 
gents, in  the  beginning  of  August  1821,  was  followed  by  the  investment  of 
Tripoli!**;  of  which  operation  ,Yp*ilanti,  by  virtu*  of  his  rank  in  the  Russian 
service,  assumed  the  management  at  far  a*  that  was  possible  among  such  a 
rabble,  disobedient  even  to  their  native  leaders,  and  still  leas  likely  to  sub- 
mil  to  a  young  man  of  whom  those  leaders  were  jealous. 

Tripoliua,  situated  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Mwnalus  on  the  edge  of  the  plain 
which  contained  the  autient  cities  of  Tegea,  Pallanthim,  and  Manluieia, 
was  surrounded  with  a  slight  wall,  flanked  by  towers  at  long  intervals.  At 
the  south-western  end  a  small  citadel  occupies  a  height,  which  it  connected 
with  the  last  falls  of  the  mountain.    In  the  towers  and  citadel  were  about 


nople.  Besides  its  own  population  of  about  35,000,  the  town  contained 
the  Turkish  refugee*  of  Londari,  with  their  families,  and  almost  the  entire 
population  of.Bardunia,  a  part  of  Mount  Taygetua,  which,  like  Lai  la,  nea* 
Olympia,  had  been  colonised  by  Mohammedan  Albanian*.  In  addition  to 
the  armed  men  of  these  several  people,  were  three  or  four  thousand  in  the 
service  of  Khurshid  Pasha,  governor  of  the  Morea,  about  half  of  whom  were 
Albanians.  The  command,  if  command  it  could  be  called,  waa  in  th*  hands 
of  the  kihaya,  or  lieutenant  of  Khurshid,  the  pasha  himself  having,  by  order 
of  the  Porte,  joined  the  army  before  loannina,  leaving  his  family  at  Tripo- 
liua. ' 

The  Greeks  at  first  were  very  inferior  in  numbers  to  their  opponents; 
they  had  no  cavalry ;  many  of  them  were  scarcely  armed,  and  their  be- 
sieging artillery  consisted  only  of  Ave  or  six  eannon  and  two  mortars, 
wretchedly  deficient  in  their  appurtenance*, and  managed  by  a  few  European 
adventurers.  Under  such  circumstances,  it  is  obvious  that  the  best  hoi  ~ 
oi  the  Greeks  were  souaded  ca  cuttjcg  off  the  supplies  of  the  town. 
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their  opponent*  had  a  formidable  cavalry,  and  few  of  the  Greeks  were  yet 
superior  to  that  innate  dread  of  their  late  masters,  which  had  made  them, 
on  some  late  occasions,  fly  from  about  one-tenth  of  their  number  of  the 
Turkish  horsemen.  At  first,  collected  in  irregular  bodies  under  their 
several  chieftains,  they  occupied  the  slopes  of  Mount  Mwnalos.  By  degrees 
they  approached  nearer  to  the  walls,  took  advantage  of  the  cover  afforded 
by  the  heights  near  the  citadel,  placed  their  ordnance  in  battery  on  the 
moat  commanding  part  of  the  hills,  and  at  length,  as  their  numbers  and 
confidence  increased,  they  effected  a  lodgment  in  some  ruined  villages  in 
the  plain  to  the  eastward  of  the  city ;  and  having  thus  prevented  the 
Turkish  cavalry  from  foraging  at  a  distance  from  the  walls,  the  distress 
both  of  the  garrison  and  inhabitants  soon  became  excessive. 

In  the  middle  of  September,  the  besieged  were  encouraged  in  their 
resistance  by  the  intelligence  of  the  arrival  of  the  Turkish  fleet,  which,  after 
making  an  unsuccessful  attempt  upon  Kalamata,  and,  after  throwing  top- 
plies  into  Mothoui  and  Korfmi,  had  been  joined  at  Patrsfby  some  Algerine 
■hips,  as  well  as  by  the  Kapitana  Bay  or  Commodore,  who  had  been  em- 
ployed on  the  coast  of  Epirus  against  Aly,  and  who  brought  a  body  of 
Albanians  to  Pairs:.  The  besieged  soon  discovered,  however,  that  little 
hope  of  succour  was  to  be  derived  from  that  quarter,  for  Ypsilanti  having 
proceeded  to  occupy  the  Arcadian  passes  towards  Pairs:,  no  attempt  was 
made  from  thence  to  relieve  Tripolitza,  and  its  investment  was  never  inter- 
rap  ted.  One  cause  of  this  inactivity  on  the  part  of  the  Turkish  commander 
was  the  failure  of  the  attempt,  which  had  been  made  in  the  early  part  of  the 
month  by  their  army  in  Thessa.lv,  to  penetrate  into  Bsotia.  They  had  been 
met  by  the  insurgents  at  Fondana,  lu  the  pass  of  Mount  Cnemis,  leading 
from  the  head  of  the  Maliac  gulf  into  Phocis,  and  had  been  obliged  to 
retreat  with  considerable  loss;  no  hope  remained,  therefore,  of  any  co- 
operation by  the  way  of  the  Isthmus.  ' 

As  the  distresses  of  the  besieged  increased,  so  also  did  the  disagreements 
among  their  several  leaders.  Attempts  were  made  to  enter  into  a  treaty  of 
capitulation,  but  the  absence  of  Ypstlanti,  and  of  the  Europeans  who  ac- 
companied him,  having  put  an  end  to  the  little  resemblance  to  a  regular 
army,  which  had  before  existed,  it  was  impossible  to  arrange  any  terms  in 
which  the  besieged  could  have  the  smallest  confidence.  From  this  time 
■here  seems  to  have  been  an  end  to  all  discipline  and  concert  of  measures 
on  both  sides.  The  principal  men  of  the  city  thought  only  of  saving  them- 
selves and  tamilcs,  and  the  Greek  chiefs  of  turning  the  circumstances  to 
their  personal  advantage.  The  Albanians  in  the  service  of  Khurshid  made 
a  separate  agreement  for  their  unmolested  return  to  Albania.  Several  rich 
Turks  and  Jews  purchased  the  promise  of  a  safe  conduct  from  Kolokotroni 
and  Mavromikhali;  but  these,  though  they  received  the  price  of  their  en- 
gagements, were  never  able  to  execute  them.  On  the  5th  of  October,  some 
of  their  followers,  having  discovered  what  was  passing,  and  being  resolved 
not  to  be  defrauded  of  their  expected  plunder  by  the  selfish  avidity  of  their 
leaders,  assaulted  the  walls  on  the  northern  side,  and  were  speedily  fol- 
lowed into  the  city  by  all  the  besieging  forces. 

It  is  known  that  great  atrocities  were  perpetrated  on  this  occasion 
by  the  Greeks;  for  whatever  they  have  done  amiss  has  found  very 
careful  chroniclers  in  this  country :  but,  says  Colonel  Leake, 

If  the  savage  customs  engendered  by  long  submission  to  an  Oriental  yoke 
appear  at  this  period  of  the  contest  in  all  their  deformity,  the  subsequent 
history  of  the  insurrection  seems  to  indicate,  that  they  are  already  giving 
way  to  the  effects  of  a  consciousness  of  the  dignity  of  the  new  position 
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which  the  people  Is  assuming :  it  tan  hardly  be  doubted,  that  these  senti- 
ments, combined  with  a  better  knowledge  of  regular  warfare,  which  the 
volunteers  from  civilized  Europe  will  introduce  among  them,  together  with 
a  longer  practice  of  war,  which  cannot  fail  to  call  forth  the  nobler  qualities 
of  the  people,  will  cause  the  selfishness  and  cruelty  of  the  robber  gradually 
to  give  place  to  a  conduct  more  liberal,  and  to  a  more  patriotic  and  en- 
lightened feeling  for  the  general  welfare  of  Greece. 

Every  person  in  Europe  has  some  notion  of  the  relative  situation  of 
the  Greeks  and  Turks  on  the  breaking;  out  of  the  war ;  but  few,  per- 
haps, understand  correctly  the  nature  of  the  difficulties  which  originally 
stood  in  the  way  of  Grecian  emancipation.  Those  which  have  since 
sprung  up  from  quarters  where  they  were  least  to  be  expected,  were 
of  course  not  contemplated  by  Colonel  Leake  in  the  following  passage, 
in  which  he  balances  the  chances  the  Greeks  had  of  success  in  the 
beginning  of  1822: 

The  spring  of  1822  was  the  crisis  of  Grecian  liberty,  and  its  cause  ap- 
peared to  many  persons  little  better  than  desperate.  On  one  side  was  a 
power  larger  in  extent  of  territory  than  any  in  Europe ;  which  had  main- 
tained its  station,  for  near  four  centuries,  in  one  of  the  most  commanding 
positions  in  the  world ;  whose  integrity  was  admitted  by  all  the  other  great 
powers  to  be  essential  to  the  general  peace ;  ready,  by  the  nature  of  its 
government,  to  enter  upon  war  at  a.  short  notice,  and  furnished  with  all  die 
fiscal,  military,  and  naval  establishments  of  a  monarchy  of  long'  standing. 
On  the  other,  were  the  inhabitants  of  a  small  province  of  this  extensive  em- 

fire,  without  any  central  authority,  without  cavalry,  artillery,  magazines, 
ospitals,  or  military  chest ;  whose  whole  military  force,  in  short,  consisted 
inly  of  a  rude  undisciplined  infantry,  armed  with  an  awkward  long  musket, 
' '    '  "     to  the .-'  ■ r  .1  .  ■    .■  - 1     . 


o  which  was  added,  according  to  the  circumstances  of  the  individual,  pis- 
tols, a  dagger,  or  a  sword  ;  ignorant  of  the  use  of  the  bayonet,  acknowledg- 
ing no  discipline,  and  more  uninstructed  in  war  as  an  art  than  the  Greeks 
of  the  heroic  ages ;  led,  indeed,  by  men  possessing  courage  and  enterprise, 
and  some  of  the  essential  qualifications  of  command,  but  who  were  scarcely 
less  ignorant  and  unenlightened  than  their  soldiers,  and  too  selfish  to  lose 
any  opportunity  of  enriching  themselves,  or  to  preserve  that  harmony  with 
the  other  leading  men,  which  was  so  necessary  in  the  dangerous  position  of 
the  country. 

There  were  circumstances,  however,  which  rendered  the  inequality 
between  the  two  parties  more  apparent  than  real ;  and  there  were  others 
which,  although  more  distant,  perhaps,  in  their  effects,  are  so  powerful,  that 
they  will  probably  have  the  effect  of  excluding  the  Turks  from  the  Pelopon- 
nesus for  ever,  and  may  even  ultimately  expel  them  from  Europe. 

Among  the  former  may  be  reckoned  the  degeneracy  of  the  present  race  of 
Turks  as  soldiers;  the  ignorance  and  inexperience  of  their  commanders, 
often  raised  from  situations  the  least  fitted  to  give  military  knowledge ;  the 
total  want  of  subordinate  staff  officers,  or  of  officers  of  any  kind  qualified 
for  the  conduct  of  a  campaign ;  their  deficiency  in  any  organized  system  of 
supplies  in  the  field ;  the  corruption  of  the  government  in  every  gradation ; 
and,  though  last,  not  least,  the  poverty  of  the  Porte,  which  has  long  dis- 
abled it  from  supporting  a  corps  of  Janissaries  much  greater  than  is  neces- 
sary for  the  garrisons  of  die  empire ;  thus  leaving  an  army  in  the  field  to 
depend  principally  for  its  numbers  upon  the  followers  of  the  provincial 
governors,  added  to  the  feudal  and  local  militia,  who,  from  antient  custom, 
are  exempted  from  keeping  the  field  between  November  and  May,  and  who 
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never  fail  to  return  home  in  the  winter.  And  henee  it  has  eoeorted  that, 
for  many  years  past,  tha  Porte  haw  been  unable,  except,  peruana,  net  the 
northern  frontier,  where  are  the  principal  garrisons  of  the  Janissaries,  to 
keep  together  an  army  of  10,000  men  for  more  than  sis.  month*,  or  even  tor 
a  shorter  time,  unless  when  plunder  is  immediately  in  view.  So  great, 
nevei  theless,  are  the  resources  of  such  an  extensive  empire  u  Turkey  in 
•applying  its  yearly  losses,  and  in  thus  enabling  the  government  to  repeat 
its  attacks  indefinitely,  that  its  deficiencies  might  not  have  much  affected 
the  final  result  against  a  people  more  unprovided  than  themselves,  had  not 
that  people  been  a  Christian  nation,  and  situated  on  the  borders  of  Christian 
Europe,  where  religions  sympathy,  although  it  may  not  have  been  very 
warmly  felt  at  first,  must  at  length  be  excited  as  the  contest  proceeds,  and 
from  whence  assistance  will,  at  first  secretly,  and  at  last  openly,  be  afforded 
to  struggling  fellow-Christians,  until  public  opinion  throughout  Europe 
shall  identify  the  success  of  the  insurrection  with  the  cause  of  Christianity 
itself. 

While  the  Greeks  show  a  remarkable  quickness  in  adopting  die  improve- 
ments of  European  art  and  science,  of  which  we  have  a  striking  example 
in  the  use  they  nave  already  made  of  fireships ;  the  Turks,  whose  patriotism 
chiefly  shows  itself  in  bigotry  and  die  persecution  of  all  other  religions,  and 
whose  government,  however  desirous,  has  always  found  it  impossible  to 
give  the  necessary  encouragement  and  protection  to  Europeans  willing  to 
assist  them  with  their  military  skill,  will  be  left  to  its  own  exertions,  and  the 
precarious  aid  of  the  Musulman  powers  of  Africa, 

It  is  obvious  that_a  contest  between  two  people  such  as  we  have  just 
described,  cannot  resemble  war  as  it  is  carried  on  between  two  of  the  civi- 
lized nations  of  Europe,  equally  practised  in  the  art  of  war,  and  equally 
Kvided  with  its  materials.  A  people  possessing  only  an  irregular  in- 
try,  cannot  meet  cavalry  and  artillery  in  the  plains,  but  however  adven- 
turous they  may  be,  are  of  necessity  reduced  to  a  defensive  war  in  then- 
own  mountains.  In  like  manner,  the  merchant  brigs  and  polaccas  of  the 
Greeks,  though  well  manned  and  skilfully  conducted,  cannot  be  expected 
to  place  themselves  alongside  the  two-decked  ships  and  frigates  of  the 
Turks.  Many  persons  who  have  not  considered  these  circumstances,  have 
ascribed  to  a  want  of  courage  and  enterprize  on  the  part  of  the  Greeks,  that 
which  has  been  the  inevitable  consequence  of  the  military  position  and 
■resources  of  the  two  people. 

In  the  beginning  of  1822,  the  Greeks  had  already  begun  to  feel  the  benefit 
of  some  of  their  advantages ;  the  good  wishes  ana  good  offices  of  the  people 
of  Europe  were  shown  by  meetings  in  various  countries  to  assist  the  cause 
with  officers,  ammunition,  and  money ;  while  the  unanimity  which  the 
hope  of  liberty,  and  a  single  year  of  successful  insurrection  had  excited  in 
the  nation  itself,  was  no  less  manifested  by  the  assemblage  of  deputies  from 
.  every  part  of  insurgent  Greece,  who,  having  met  at  Piadha,  in  the  Epi- 
dauria,  on  the  1st  January  1822,  promulgated  their  independence,  and 
instituted  a  provisional  constitution. 

Former  works  having  occasionally  led  us  to  give  some  detail  of  the 
events  which  have  taken  place  in  Greece,  we  shall  entirely  abstain 
from  citing'  any  of  Colonel  Leake's  narrative.  Besides,  it  is  never 
desirable,  when  a  work  is  in  itself  brief  and  ably  written,  to  attempt 
a  naked  sketch  of  what  it  unfolds ;  that  would  be  to  convert  a  review 
into  a  table  of  contents,  and  to  injure  both  author  and  reader.  Both 
outlines  asd  extracts  am  deaigssM  merely  to  show,  either  thai  a  book 
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I*  worth  purchasing,  «r  that  h  b  not;  and  in  both  eases,  extracts 
impartially  chosen  an  most  to  be  relied  on  :  for  in  making  an  outline 
of  a  work,  the  critic  may  give  it  almost  any  turn  he  chooses  ;  whereas, 
in  extracts,  though  they  be  the  diyecta  membra  of  an  author,  the 
genuine  production  is  partly  visible.  On  this  account,  whenever  we 
believe  it  not  necessary  to  enter  into  a  formal  dissertation  on  the  sub- 
ject  of  a  work,  which  it  very  seldom  is,  we  content  ourselves  with  ex- 
tracting a  few  passages  indicative  of  the  author's  capacity  and  style, 
and  praise  or  discommend  the  work  as  it  seems  to  deserve. 

Perhaps  it  may  be  somewhat  premature  to  speculate  on  the  govern- 
ment which  Greece  should  choose  for  herself,  before  it  is  quite  certain 
that  she  shall  possess  a  government  of  any  kind  ;  but  still  it  is  worth 
while  to  know  what  form  of  government  judicious  men  think  best 
suited  to  her  exigencies.  There  has,  however,  been  great  diversity  of 
opinion  on  this  subject,  some  recommending  monarchy,  some  re-. 
publicanism  ;  but  we  observe  that  both  Colonel  Stanhope  and  Colonel 
Leake  are  among  the  latter ;  and  this  we  think  a  strong  argument 
that  the  opinion  is  well  founded.  However,  the  passage  of  the  work 
before  us,  in  which  Colonel  Leake  states  his  sentiments,  and  his 
reasons  for  entertaining  them,  shall  be  laid  before  the  reader ; 
though  we  will  venture  to  differ  with  the  writer  in  respect  to  the  inti- 
mate connexion  which  he  believes  to  exist  between  the  "  physical 
conformation  and  geographical  position"  of  a  country,  and  the  form 
of  government  suited  to  its  inhabitants.  Our  opinion  is,  that  liberty, 
cr,  if  the  reader  pleases,  republicanism,  is  best  suited  to  all  countries, 
their  physical  conformation  and  geographical  position  notwithstanding. 
Bat  let  the  Colonel  speak  : 

Although  a  republic  may  not  be  the  mode  of  government  under  which  a 
successful  insurrection  most  speedily  settles  into  good  order,  as  the  example 
of  Spanish  America  has  sufficiently  shown,  we  must  admit  that  it  seems  to 
be  the  roost  natural  government  for  such  a  country  as  Greece ;  that  as 
physical  conformation  and  geographical  position  are  the  primary  causes  of 
the  permanent  form  of  the  social  system  of  every  nation — thug  giving  a 
limited  monarchy  to  the  sea-girt  England,  a  more  military  executive  to  the 
"ensive  land-frontier  of  France,  and  a  federacy  of  republics  to  the  moun- 
ts of  Switzerland — so  a  social  compact  somewhat  similar  to  that  of  the 
latter  country,  securing  a  central  authority  sufficient  for  maintaining  the 
foreign  relations  of  Greece,  and  for  directing  the  national  security,  but 
leaving  much  to  be  executed  by  the  local  government  of  each  island  or 
province,  appears  to  be  that  which  would  be  the  best  adapted  to  the  moun- 
tainous intersections,  the  commercial  coasts,  the  numerous  islands  of 
Greece,  and  to  the  great  variety  which  those  peculiarities  have  caused  in 
-  climate,  productions,  manners,  occupations  ana  interests.  The  example  of 
ontieut  history,  and  the  very  general  feeling  of  the  people,  as  shown  in 
their  almost  spontaneous  assemblage  from  die  several  islands  and  districts 
in  congress,  seem  to  concur  in  indicating  that  Greece,  if  she  succeeds  in 
establishing  her  liberation,  is  destined  to  be  a  federative  republic,  But  it 
cannot  be  concealed,  at  the  same  time,  that  this  republican  tendency  causes 
the  situation  of  the  people,  at  the  present  moment,  to  be  still  more  beset 
with  difficulties  than  it  would  otherwise  be,  by  rendering  less  easy  that 
2  I  2 
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ability  to  maintain  order  which  must  precede  the  acknowledgment  of  their 
independence  by  civilized  Europe  ;  for  it  is  to  the  same  physical  peculiari- 
ties of  the  country  which  have  just  been  alluded  to,  that  we  may  trace  the 
real  origin  of  that  oraeiitti  and  tixirom,  that  spirit  of  faction  and  dissen- 
sion, which  characterized  the  antienl  Greeks,  and  which  has  been  con- 
X'cuous  from  (he  beginning  of  the  present  contest,  preventing  the  exertions 
the  best  men  from  having  a  full  effect,  suppressing  all  combination  of 
useful  measures,  impeding  the  formation  of  a  central  authority,  and  leaving 
success  to  depend  upon  the  rude  uncombined  exertions  of  the  national 
will. 

,  Bnt  if  the  Greeks  have  shown  a  want  of  union  as  great  as  that  of  their 
ancestors  at  the  time  of  the  I'ersian  invasion,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the 
difficulties  of  their  situation  are  infinitely  greater;  and  that  while  the  con- 
test in  which  they  are  engaged  is  still  more  truly  an  Mp  wa>rw  «7*V,  than 
when  these  words  formed  part  of  the  song  of  the  Greeks,  as  they  advanced 
to  battle  at  Salamis,  their  previous' condition  has  left  them  little  hope  of 
finding  among  themselves  any  of  those  great  characters,  which  led  their 
ancestors  to  victory  and  peace. 

Connected  with  the  progress  of  the  Greek  revolution,  is  a  subject 
which  we  feel  some  repugnance  to  touch  upon,  so  disgraceful  is  it  to 
Christendom  and  civilization ;  we  allude  to  the  presence  of  French 
officers  in  the  army  of  the  Egyptian  Pasha.  Previously  to  the  inter- 
ference of  Mohammed  Ali,  there  was  great  reason  to  believe  that  the 
Greeks  would  be  able  speedily  to  establish  their  independence;  and 
even  when  it  was  known  that  he  was  actively  engaged  against  them, 
no  great  detriment  to  the  Grecian  cause  was  expected  from  that  cir- 
cumstance ;  bat  so  soon  as  the  news  that  European  officers  commanded 
and  disciplined  his  forces  arrived,  every  friend  to  Grecian  freedom 
perceived  that  the  chances  were  vastly  multiplied  against  its  establish- 
ment. However,  though  the  cause  of  the  Greeks  was  deeply  wounded 
by  this  blow,  it  did  not  at  first  appear  that  any  thing  more  than  pri- 
vate baseness  and  avarice  had  been  concerned  in  inflicting  it,  and  it 
was  therefore  hoped  tbat  the  injury,  however  great,  would  leave  the 
national  honour  of  every  European  nation  untouched.  Bat  was  it 
possible  for  mischief  to  be  hatched  in  Europe  against  the  liberties  of 
mankind  without  a  Bourbon  being  concerned  in  it?  The  French 
Government  plainly  countenance  the  mercenary  and  dishonourably 
conduct  of  its  military  officers;  and,  moreover,  heaps  tenfold  disgrace 
on  themselves  by  participating  in  the  vile  gains  acquired  by  draining 
out  the  life-blood  of  a  brave  people,  France  has  stooped  to  become 
the  arsenal  of  the  Pasha  of  Egypt ;  Charles  X.  is  now  the  purveyor 
and  dock-master  of  Mohammed  Ali  ;  and  therefore  it  is  no  wonder 
that  French  officers  are  to  be  found  sufficiently  degraded  to  become 
his  hirelings  in  Greece.  But,  at  bottom,  there  is  nothing  extraordi- 
nary in  the  conduct  of  these  officers ;  for  accustomed  under  Napoleon 
to  be  the  instruments  of  despotism,  they  merely  pass  from  the  service 
of  one  despot  to  another,  still  hoping  by  every  change  to  acquire 
additional  wealth,  the  only  object  kept  steadily  in  view  by  such  de- 
graded instruments. 
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It  is  quite  evident  that  the  French  Government  likewise  is,  what 
it  is  accused  of  being — the  accomplice  of  Mohammed  Ali  in  bis  war 
against  Christianity  in  Greece.  Bat  his  Most  Christian  Majesty  is 
somewhat  ashamed  of  his  colleague  ;  for,  in  shipping  off  his  officers 
and  chests  of  arms,  he  doee  so  far  respect  public  opinion  as  to  perpe- 
trate his  meanness  clandestinely.  When  ships  of  the  royal  French 
nary  sail  to  Alexandria,  their  appointments  and  ammunition  are 
increased,  and  the  surplus  artillery,  muskets,  &c,  are  consigned  to 
the  Moslem.  Chests  of  arms  also,  destined  for  Egypt,  are  sometimes 
sent  to  Marseilles,  but  afterwards  shipped  from  a  different  port,  that 
the  consignment  may  remain  secret  This  is  broadly  asserted  in  the 
most  respectable  French  papers,  and  the  Government  have  not  ven- 
tured to  contradict  it. 

To  this  dishonourable  conduct  of  Fiance,  the  late  ill  success  of  the 
Greek  anna  is  to  be  attributed  ;  but  its  intentions,  even  to  the  Pasha 
himself,  are  suspected  of  being  treacherous  and  hollow ;  for  although. 
Colonel  Leake  does  not  positively  assert  that  it  has  any  ambitious 
designs  upon  Egypt  itself,  he  seems  to  consider  the  thing  by  no  means 
improbable : 

The  influx  of  French  officers  into  Egypt  may  lead  to  important  conse- 
quences, unless  Mehmet  Aly  should  take  the  alarm,  before  the  Europeans 
have  made  such  a  progress  in  organizing  an  army  similar  to  that  of  the 
Native  troops  of  British  India,  as  could  not  fail  to  give  them  great  power 
and  influence  in  the  country.  It  is  not  intended  to  infer  that  the  French 
Government  has  any  ambitious  designs  in  encouraging  this  emigration; 
perhaps  it  has  no  other  view  at  present  than  that  of  finding  employment  for 
a  large  portion  of  the  needy  survivors  of  the  army  of  Bonaparte.  But  it  is 
not  difficult  to  conceive  that  circumstances  may  arise  out  of  the  proceeding, 
well  calculated  to  suggest  such  designs.  The  ttricUtt  virtue  cannot  always 
resist  temptation ;  and  nations  have  been  known,  by  a  dexterous  manage- 
ment in  peace,  to  regain  what  has  been  tost  on  the  field  of  battle. 

The  Greeks  have  now  so  many  motives  to  carry  on  the  war,  what- 
ever disadvantages  they  may  labour  under,  that  it  is  probable  nothing 
short  of  their  extermination  can  subject  Greece  to  the  Ottoman  yoke 
again.  Conrt  hirelings  may  say  what  they  please  of  their  degeneracy, 
but  no  nation  in  Europe  has  ever  submitted  to  greater  privations,  or 
undergone  more  hardships,  or  fought  more  gallantly,  to  achieve  its 
independence,  than  tbe  Greeks  of  the  present  age.  It  is  difficult  to 
conceive  the  miseries  they  undergo  daily,  wherever  the  seat  of  war 
happens  to  be ;  their  sufferings  too  are  increased  by  their  own  igno- 
rance and  obstinacy,  as  properly  to  be  reckoned  amongst  their  mis- 
fortunes as  any  other  calamity;  but  the  habit  of  suffering  in  a  glorious 
cause  ennobles  the  sufferer;  and  if  the  Greeks  entered  the  present 
struggle  with  a  more  than  ordinary  share  of  defects,  they  will  emerge 
from  it,  if  they  emerge  with  success,  an  elevated  and  martial  people. 
The  virtues  of  their  ancestors  all  pointed  to  the  science  of  war,  of  all 
human  sciences  the  most  important,  in  the  present  condition  of  the 
world;  and  if  they  now  achieve  their  freedom,  the  knowledge  and  use 
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Of  arms  acquired  in  the  conflict  will  hereafter  secure  them  from  the 
yoke.  We  believe,  with  our  author,  that  the  liberty  of  Greece  will, 
in  the  end,  be  established,  though  the  contest  may  still  be  long  and 
sanguinary.  The  passage  in  which  Colonel  Leake  states  hia  reasons 
for  this  opinion,  is  well  worth  the  attention  of  the  reader : 


Mehmet  Aly  is  yet  far  from  having  overcome  those  n 
the  Turkish  system,  both  civil  and  military,  which  so  often  render  Turkish 
councils  abortive.  The  desolation  of  theMorea,  together  with  the  inefficacy 
of  a  Turkish  commissariat,  will  place  pereptual  obstacles  in  the  nay  of 
Ibrahim's  progress,  and  will  render  the  arduous  task  of  subduing  the  moun- 
tains of  Greece  still  more  difficult.  That  Iractability  of  disposition  which 
has  enabled  Mehmet  Aly  to  mould  his  Egyptians  to  the  European  discip- 
line, is  allied  to  an  inferiority  in  hardihood  and  energy  to  the  European 
and  Asiatic  Turks,  with  whom  similar  attempts  have  always  failed.  The 
Egyptians  are  precisely  the  troops  least  adapted  to  face  the  active  and 
hardy  Greek  in  the  rude  climate,  the  barren  soil,  and  the  strong  positions  of 
his  native  mountains.  We  cannot  easily  conceive  that  Greece  is  destined 
to  be  subjugated  by  Egyptians.  Even  Sesostris  drove  his  conquering 
chariot  no  farther  than  Thrace ;  nor  Wilt  those  who  have  had  an  opportunity 
of  comparing  the  Greek  with  the  Egyptian  of  the  present  day,  think  it  pro- 
bable that  a  conquest  will  now  be  effected,  if  it  depends  upon  the  military 
qualities  of  the  two  people.  In  short,  as  not  even  Spain  in  the  time  of  the 
Romans  was  better  adapted  for  prolonging  an  obstinate  contest,  by  the 
strength  of  the  country  and  the  elastic  character  of  the  inhabitants,  there  is 
the  fairest  reason  to  hope  that  Mehmet  Aly  may  be  tired  of  his  present  ex- 
pensive undertaking;  before  he  has  made  any  great  progress  towards  its 
completion ;  a  result  which  is  rendered  still  more  probable,  if  it  be  true  that 
his  commercial  speculations  with  England  are  likely  to  be  much  less  profit- 
able in  the  present  than  they  have  been  in  the  preceding  year.  If,  with  all 
the  exertions  of  the  Pasha  of  Egypt,  the  Porte  should  now  fail  in  becoming 
masters  of  the  two  great  bulwarks  of  the  insurrection,  Mesolonghi  sua 
Nauplia,  it  may  be  said  that  they  have  put  forth  their  utmost  exertions  in 
vain,  and  (hat  their  future  hopes  will  rest  upon  the  effects  of  perseverance, 
and  of  the  superiority  of  their  foreign  assistance. 

In  addition  to  the  two  principal  advantages  which  have  been  mentioned, 
the  cause  of  the  Greeks  derives  considerable  strength  and  hope  from  the 
impossibility  on  their  part  of  submitting  to  such  a  state  of  vassalage  as  they 
Were  before  subject  to.    They  know  too  well,  that  to  give  the  Turks  such  a 

Sjwer  would  be  to  consent  to  their  own  destruction ;  and  they  did  not  want 
e  declaration  of  Ibrahim  to  be  assured,  that  if  he  should  acquire  the 
government  of  the  Mores  by  right  of  conquest,  which  the  Porte  nas  pro- 
mised him,  he  would  exchange  the  enslaved  survivors  of  the  peninsula  for 
a  colony  of  Egyptians.  Such  a  termination,  however,  all  history,  as  well 
as  common  reason,  tell  us  is  impossible,  if  the  Greeks  have  but  "the  un- 
conquerable will  and  courage  never  to  submit  and  yield."  The  utmost  that 
can  be  expected  is  the  retreat  of  a  great  part  of  the  population  of  Greece 
into  the  mountains,  a  continuance  of  predatory  warfare  on  both  sides,  and 
the  desolation  of  every  other  part  of  the  country,  except,  perhaps,  the  im- 
mediate vicinity  of  the  fortified  places.  Some  politicians  will  perhaps  be 
inclined  to  say,  that  however  deplorable  to  the  people  of  Greece  such  a 
result  might  be,  it  would  be  better  that  they  should  suffer,  than  that  the 
general  peace  of  Europe  should  be  compromised.    But  supposing  the 
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interior  continent  of  Greece  to  be  thus  comfortably  settled  for  the  general 
repose,  there  still  remains  an  extensive  sea-coast;  in  tact,  the  numerous 
islands,  the  winding  shores,  and  the  great  proportion  of  maritime  outline  to 
the  size  of  the  country,  render  the  Greeks  more  peculiarly  a  naval  people 
than  any  other  in  Europe.  If  forced  to  the  extremity  of  distress,  they  must 
be  pirates  by  sea,  at  well  as  freebooters  by  land.  However  disposed  the 
nation  might  be  to  a  better  course,  however  deserving  of  a  better  rats, 
necessity  would  force  the  maritime  population  to  those  habits  of  life,  which 
are  natural  to  Greece  in  a  savage  state,  and  to  which  its  rocky  creeks  and 
islands  have  always  afforded,  and  ever  will  give,  the  greatest  facilities.  No 
alternative  would  then  remain  for  the  powers  of  Europe,  but  to  give  up  all 
commercial  pursuits  in  the  Levant,  or  to  suppress  the  Greek  piracies  by 
force ;  in  other  words,  to  assist  the  Turks  in  exterminating  them  from  their 
native  islands. 

With  this  extract  we  shall  close  our  notice  of  the  '  Outlines  of  the 
Greek  Revolution,'  an  excellent  and  valuable  work,  full  of  instruction 
and  elevated  sentiment,  and  written  in  a  style  extremely  elegant  and 
perspicuous.  We  earnestly  recommend  all  those  of  our  readers  who 
desire  to  comprehend  thoroughly  the  Grecian  character,  and  the  nature 
of  the  country  which  has  always  assisted  to  develop  it,  to  peruse  this 
interesting  little  work  moat  attentively.  We  allow  it  is  too  brief;  bu( 
it  is  all  it  professes  to  be,  and  more. 


Faint  in  the  west  is  the  day-star  declining, 
Soft  its  last  rays  o'er  the  waters  are  shining ; 
Darkness  approaches  with  hurrying  tread, 
To  reign  o'er  the  world  in  silence  and  dread ; 
And  Safety  and  Innocence  fly  for  a  time, 
To  yield  up  their  places  to  Terror  and  Crime. 

Oh  I  hear  us,  0  Lord,  although  creatures  of  dust,— 
Feeble,  and  tainting,  in  thee  do  we  trust; 
Prostrate  before  thee— Oh  I  be  it  thy  will, 
To  shield  us  from  danger,  to  save  us  from  ill ; 
Let  us  sleep  on  in  peace  while  the  night-taper  bums, 
And  awake  to  thy  worship  when  daylight  returns. 

L.L.L. 
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EXPEDITIONS  TO  TIHBTJCTOO, 

While  two  British  expedition*  are  employed,  from  various  points, 
in  penetrating  to  the  great  city  supposed  to  be  Mated  on  the  river 
Timbuctoo,  or  Niger,  in  Central  Africa,  all  that  can  throw  a  light  on 
the  course  of  this  river  most  be  interesting.  It  would  be  curious  if 
the  earliest  statement  on  the  subject, — that  of  Herodotus,  the  father 
of  history, — should  prove  correct.  The  following  account  of  the 
source  of  the  Mile  he  gives  as  an  on  dit,  in  his  second  Book  con- 
cerning Egypt,  without  appearing  to  place  much  reliance  upon  it : 

From  Meroi-,1  you  arrive  in  the  country  of  the  Automoles,  in  as  many 
days'  navigation  as  you  have  taken  to  reach  the  metropolis  of  the  Ethiopi- 
ans from  Elephantina,  (130  days  in  all.)  These  Automoles  call  themselves 
Atmaeh,1  which,  translated  into  Greek,  signifies  "  those  who  stand  on  the 
left  of  the  king."  The  course  of  the  Nile,  therefore,  is  known  for  the 
length  of  a  four  months'  journey,  partly  made  by  water,  and  partly  by 
laud,  without  comprising  the  course  of  die  river  in  Egypt  Proper;  for  if 
the  calculation  be  precisely  made,  it  will  be  found  that  it  takes  exactly  four 
months  to  reach  the  country  of  the  Automoles  from  Elephantina.  It  it 
certain  that  the  Nile  coma  from  the  Wat;  but  nothing  certain  can  be 
ascertained  of  what  is  beyond  the  country  of  the  Automoles,  the  excessive 
heat  rendering  this  country  desert  and  uninhabited,  llie  following  state- 
ment, however,  I  obtained  from  some  Cyreneana,  who  having,  as  they  told 
me,  been  to  consult  the  Oracle  of  Jupiter  Amnion,  had  an  interview  with 
Etearchus,  king  of  the  country.  The  conversation  accidentally  turned  on 
the  sources  of  the  Nile,  and  it  was  asserted  that  they  were  unknown. 
Etearchus  related,  that  one  day  some  Nasamons  arrived  at  his  court.  The 
Nasamons  are  a  people  inhabiting  the  Syrtis,  and  a  country  of  small  extent 
'         ft  of  the  Syrtis.     Having  asked  them  if  they  had  any 


o    „    ie  of  the  most  powerful  families 

of  their  country,  prompted  by  their  enthusiasm,  took  it  tnto  their  heads, 
among  other  extravagances,  to  choose,  by  lot,  five  from  among  them  to 
explore  the  deserts  ofLybia,  and  try  to  penetrate  farther  than  had  tilt  then 
been  ever  accomplished.  These  youths,  supplied  by  their  companions 
with  plenty  of  water  and  provisions,  traversed,  in  the  first  instance,  the 
inhabited  country.  They  afterwards  reached  a  district  full  of  wild  beasts ; 
and  continuing  their  route  Inwards  the  wat  for  a  considerable  time,  through 
a  very  sandy  country,  they  reached  a  plain  where  there  were  trees.  Having 
approached  them,  they  ate  some  of  the  fruits  of  these  trees,  and  while  they 
were  so  engaged,  a  body  of  men,  whose  stature  was  beneath  the  middle 
giie,  fell  upon  them,  and  carried  them  off  by  force.  They  conducted  them 
through  some   marshy  districts;   and  after  having  traversed  these,  they 


Cuahitu  extended  a  colony  there  from  Axiom,  but  rives  no  authority.™ 
Vol.  I.  Book  2. 

» The  word,  In  Arabic,  nirxufie*  the  left  side,    . 
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am  »ed  at  a  city,  all  the  inhabitants  of  which  were  black,  and  of  the  same 
size  as  those  who  had  conducted  them  thither.  A  great  river,  in  which  there 
were  crocodiles,  ran  through  this  city  from  west  to  east.  With  regard  to 
this  river,  Tx&irchm  conjectured  that  ilm  the  Nile ;  and  this  seems  reason- 
able, for  the  Nile  comes  from  Lybia,  and  intersect!  it  through  the  middle. 

The  first  subject  worthy  of  remark  in  the  above  statement,  is,  that 
tbe  adventurous  young  Cyreueana  who  undertook  this  expedition  into 
Central  Africa,  proceeded  from  the  same  point  (and  in  a  similar 
direction)  as  the  expedition  under  Lieutenant  Clapperton.  With 
regard  to  the  men  of  small  stature  who  seized  the  adventurers,  they 
are  not  described  as  dwarfs,  but  as  men  under  tbe  middle  size.  The 
existence  of  such  a  nation  has  generally  been  considered  as  a  fable  ; 
but  we  know  that  a  dwarfish  people  (the  Bosseinans)  exist  in  Africa 
at  the  present  day.  As  to  tbe  great  river,  which  Etearchus  con- 
jectured was  the  Nile,  there  can  scarcely  be  a  doubt  that  it  is  the 
river  Timbuctoo,  or  Cashnah  of  our  old  maps,  and  which  we  call  the 
Niger. 

The  French  geographer,  Delisle,'  determines  the,  sources  of  the 
Niger  in  his  map.  He  represents  it  discharging  itself  into  the  ocean  ; 
but  near  it  he  places  the  sources  of  another  river,  which  he  also  calls 
Niger,  but  the  course  of  which  is  different.  This  river  augments 
itself  by  passing  through  several  marshes,  and  afterwards  runs  east- 
ward as  far  as  the  lake  Boarnou,  where  it  is  supposed  to  be  lost.  The 
great  difficulty  is  to  discover  whether  it  re-appears  again,  and  joins 
the  Nile,  or  forms  the  body  of  that  river.  If  the  story  of  Etearchus 
be  worthy  of  credit,  this  is  the  case,  and  the  Niger  and  the  Nile  are 
one.  The  lake  Bournou  may  probably  be  that  which  Strabo  calls  the 
lake  Psebo,  which  was,  as  he  says  in  his  17th  Book,  a  great  lake 
beyond  the  isle  of  Meroe,  and  which  is  no  great  distance  from  the 
lake  of  Bournou.  The  above  river  is  clearly  the  same  as  Juba,  king 
of  Mauritania,  also  took  for  the  Nile,  and  the  source  of  which  was 
called  Nigria  (whence  Niger).  The  manner  in  which  Pliny  speaks  of 
it,  scarcely  admits  of  a  doubt  on  this  point,  and  merits  some  reflection : 

The  Nile  has  its  source  (says  this  naturalist,  lib.  S,  c.  9,)  as  far  as  Juba 
could  discover  it,  at  the  foot  of  a  mountain  of  Lower  Mauritania,  and  this 
source  is  a  great  lake-called  Nilidia.  What  has  occasioned  the  lake  to  be 
taken  for  the  source  of  the  Nile,  is,  that  the  same  fish  which  are  found  in 
the  Nile  are  observed  here,  and,  amongst  others,  crocodile* ;  and  likewise,  . 
at  the  time  of  the  overflowing  of  the  Nile,  there  are  incessant  rains  in 
Mauritania.  The  river  which  issues  from  this  lake  is  very  soon  concealed 
from  view ;  and,  for  the  same  reasons,  it  is  supposed  to  be  the  same  which 
afterwards  issues  from  a  still  larger  lake  in  Cicsarian  Mauritania.  It  then 
disappears  from  sight  a  second  time,  and  is  seen  again  only  after  twenty 
days'  journey,  iuuitigjrnia  a  source  called  Nigris.  It  then  separata  Africa 
from  Ethiopia,  and  continues  to  Sow  through  the  middle  of  the  Ethiopian 
country,  where  it  is  called  Aslapus. 

Pliny,  shortly  afterwards,  adds,  that  the  Nile  separates  into  two 
branches,  the  left  one  of  which  is  called  Astaboras,  and  the  right 
Astorabae,  between  which  is  the  isle  of  Meroe.  This  last  circumstance 
bean  more  strongly  on  the  question  than  might  at  first  view  be  ima- 
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ted.     Pliny  make*  a  tniB  island  of  Meroe.    We  in  pretty  certain 
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that  in  this  he  U  mistaken ;  but  if  we  are  led  to  conclude  that  he  ha* 
mistaken  the  meaning  of  the  Greek  writers  in  what  they  have  aaid  of 
the  Astaborae,  and  the  Astorabas,  we  should  certainly  receive  with 
doubt  hie  inference,  that  the  Astapus,  of  which,  according  to  him, 
theae  two  rivers  are  but  branches,  is  the  Nile.  But  the  sources  of  the 
Astapus  were  known  to  an  tie  it  authors.  It  is  this  river,  said  they, 
as  we  learn  from  Eratosthenes,  (as  quoted  by  Strata,)  which,  flowing 
from  a  lake  on  the  south,  forms  the  body  of  the  Nile  in  a  direct  line. 
If  they  had  taken  it  for  the  Nile  itself,  they  would  have  expressed 
themselves  differently.  Besides,  haviog  travelled  so  far,  and  in  boats, 
they  must  have  known  that  there  was  another  river  to  the  west  of  the 
Astapus,  and  which  received  it  as  it  flowed  towards  Egypt.  It  is  this 
western  river  then,  the  sources  of  which  the  antients  sought,  and  which 
we  at  this  day  must  seek,  if  we  would  discover  those  of  the  Nile.  It 
was  this  which,  Herodotus  was  told,  had  so  long  a  course,  that  it 
flowed  from  the  regions  where  the  sun  sets.  It  is  this  of  which  Etear- 
chus understood  the  Cyreneans  were  seeking  the  source,  when  they 
■ought  that  of  the  Nile;  and  whatever  doubt  may  be  entertained  as  to 
all  the  information  required  in  the  times  antecedent  to  the  discovery 
of  the  Astapus,  it  may  at  least  be  inferred,  that  when  it  was  disco- 
vered, no  further  search  would  be  made  for  the  sources  of  the  Nile, 
if  it  had  been  considered  to  be  the  Nile,  as  Pliny  would  have  as 
believe. 

But  having  shown  that  the  testimony  of  the  naturalist  does  not 
authorize  the  moderns  to  take  the  Astapus  for  the  Nile,  it  may  be 
affirmed,  that  the  river  which  Etearchus  took  for  the  Nile,  appears  to 
be  the  same  concerning  which  King  Juba,  after  the  most  exact  re- 
searches, came  to  the  same  conclusion,  and  which  is  at  this  day  taken 
for  the  second  Niger;  the  marshes,  of  which  Etearchus  was  told,  still 
subsist  near  its  source.  The  name  of  Nigris,  which  was  then  given  to 
that  source,  still  attaches  to  it ;  and  this  second  Niger  separates  Ethi- 
opia from  Africa,  like  that  which  Juba  took  for  the  Nile,  and  like  that 
which  the  Nasamones  informed  Etearchus  flows  from  west  to  east 
Pliny  speaks  again  in  another  place  (lib.  viii.  21)  of  the  lake  Nigris, 
and  says,  that  it  is  "  apud  hesperios  Ethiopas,"  (the  western  Ethio- 
pians,) which  agrees  with  what  has  been  above  remarked. 

The  result  of  Mr.  Brace's  discovery  is,  that  he  mistakes  the  sources 
of  the  Astapus  for  those  of  the  Nile.  In  doing  this,  moreover,  he 
has  merely  copied  the  theory  of  the  Portuguese  Jesuit  missionaries, 
who  placed  those  sources  in  the  territory  jafSacala  in  Abyssinia.  If 
be,  therefore,  be  right,  the  merit  is  due  to  those  missionaries,  and  the 
plume  which  his  bulky  volumes  have  snatched  from  their  brows  ought 
to  be  restored.  He  places  the  sources  of  the  Nile  near  Geesh,  in 
Sacala,  in  10'  59'  south  latitude.  Thence  the  river  runs  westward ; 
afterwards  to  the  north ;  then  towards  the  east ;  crosses  the  lake 
Dembea,  or  Fazna.  On  issuing  from  this  lake,  it  takes  a  long  bend 
to  the  south-east,  returns  much  below  its  source,  reaches  CattemtB, 
Hear  which,  the  river  Belo  joins  it,  and  thence  continuing  Its  course 
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towards  the  north-west,  it  passes  near  Senna  ar,  which  ig  on  the  left  in 
descending. 

The  modern  name  of  the  river  which  peases  near  Seminar  is,  accent- 
ing to  Bruce,  Bahr  el  Azergue ;  and,  according  to  Browne,  Bahr  el 
Asrek;  but  this  difference  consists  perhaps  only  in  the  pronunciation. 
It  seems,  however,  that  its  real  modern  name  is  Abawi.  This  is  the 
Astapus  of  the  antients.  According  to  Ptolemy,  this  river  crosses 
the  lake  Coloe,  which  is  the  lake  Detnbea,  or  Tzana  Bahr  Dembea. 
It  is  on  the  western  bank  of  this  river  that  Bennaar  stands,  and  not  on 
the  Nile,  as  Bruce  aad  some  other  geographers  have  placed  it.  It  is 
in  about  15  dog.  south  latitude,  though  Bruce  and  Browne  concur  in 
placing  it  in  13ideg.  Thence  the  Astapus,  or  Abawi,  runs  to  Har- 
bagi,  and,  near  Tontti,  falls  Into  the  Bahr  el  Ablad,  or  White  River. 
Bruce  and  Browne  call  the  place  of  the  junction  Halfeia.  It  is  this 
Utter  river  which  is  the  true  Nile,  the  source  of  which  has  so  long  been 
sought  in  vain,  as  Browne  clearly  perceived.  That  writer  says,* 
"  the  opinion  of  several  authors,  and  the  information  I  received  from 
several  experienced  persons,  having  convinced  me  that  the  source  de- 
scribed by  Bruce  was  not  that  of  the  true  Nile,  it  appeared  to  me  im- 
portant to  seek  the  source  of  the  more  western  river. 

Whether  this  latter  river,  (the  Bahr  el  Abiad,)  is  identical  with  the 
great  western  river  described  by  Etearchus  and  Juba,  and  which  may, 
as  it  alleged,  flow  through  Timbuctoo,  from  a  lake  in  Western  Africa, 
is  the  great  question  to*  to  be  decided.  All  the  probabilities  appear 
to  be  in  favour  of  the  affirmative. 


A    PBM1AJI   J.OVS    SONG. 

Lovelies  art  thou  than  the  rose. 
When  in  Feiuro's  mead  it  glows  I 
Sweeter  than  Myrobalan, 
When  the  gales  its  blossoms  fan  1 
Guldustee !  Guldustee  I 
I  am  languishing  for  thee 
Far  away  in  Zumistan. 

With  thy  dark  blue  swimming  eye 

Bluest  violets  dare  not  vie ; 

But  its  glance  strikes  deeper  than 

Tubangee,'  or  atagtian; 
Guldustee!  Guldustee  1 
I  am  languishing  for  thee 

Far  away  in  Zumistan. 
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HISTORICAL  SKETCH    OF    THE  RISE    AND    PROGRESS  OF  THE 

BRITISH   POWER   IN   INDIA. 

No.  VII. 

The  Company,  whose  affairs  now  commanded  considerable  atten- 
tion in  England,  grew  at  length  exceedingly  jealous  of  the  interference 
of  Parliament  with  their  concerns.  They  considered  an  dangerous 
and  unjust,  the  act  which,  in  1767,  had  limited  the  amount  of  divi- 
dend, and  when  it  was  expired,  vehemently  petitioned  Parliament 
against  its  renewal.  However,  notwithstanding  that  they  had 
powerful  advocates  in  both  houses,  another  act  was  passed,  which 
fixed  the  dividend  at  ten  per  cent,  till  February  1739.  Meanwhile, 
sedulously  avoiding  to  agitate  the  question  respecting  the  sovereignty 
of  India,  they  found  means  to  procure,  in  April  1769,  an  act  to  be 
passed,  conferring  upon  them  the  territorial  revenues  of  that  country 
for  five  years ;  in  consideration  of  which  they  were  to  pay  into  the  Ex- 
chequer 400,0001.  annually.  By  tbe  same  act,  the  amount  of 
dividend,  and  of  the  Company's  exports  to  the  East,  was  regulated ; 
and  it  was  also  determined  that,  under  certain  circumstances  specified, 
they  should  add  to  the  loans  already  advanced  to  Government,  the 
surplus  of  their  receipts,  at  two  per  cent,  interest. 

Both  the  Company  and  the  nation  bad  been  led  by  false  state- 
ments to  anticipate  vast  riches  from  their  Indian  possessions ;  of 
coarse  disappointment  followed  upon  tbe  heels  of  these  foolish  hopes, , 
and  to  disappointment  succeeded  resentment  against  their  servants 
abroad,  and  a  vigorous  disposition  to  reform  :  forit  may  be  observed, 
that  even  the  East  India  Company,  as  often  as  it  has  suffered  palpa- 
bly from  the  mismanagement  of  its  servants,  has  shown  as  violent  a 
propensity  to  repress  abuses  as  can  be  conceived.  However  destitute 
of  humanity,  honour,  and  justice  it  may  be,  it  always  calculates,  with 
great  nicety,  -its  profit  and  loss,  and  feels  extreme  anger  at  missing 
any  expected  gain.  On  the  present  occasion,  so  great  were  the  folly 
and  madness  of  the  Directors  and  Proprietors,  that  they  resolved, 
after  great  debate  and  clamour,  to  send  ont  to  India  three  dictators, 
under  the  name  of  supervisors,  in  whose  presence  the  authority  of 
presidents  and  councils  was  to  be  suspended,  to  whose  investigation 
every  department  of  Government  was  to  be  submitted,  and  who 
were,  by  their  mere  will  and  pleasure,  to  regulate  the  Company's 
future  interests  in  the  East, 

This  extraordinary  commission  tbe  Government  considered  illegal ; 
and  as  the  Company  had  applied  for  certain  king's  ships  to  protect 
their  commerce  in  tbe  East,  it  was  replied,  that  the  chief  naval 
officer  sent  out  by  Government  must  be  empowered  to  settle  all 
maritime  affairs,  to  treat  with  tbe  Native  princes,  and,  in  reality,  to 
exercise  tbe  principal  authority  in  tbe  political  concerns  of  the 
country.    In  general,  the  Company  are  violent  supporters  of  legiti- 
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mate  rule,  or,  in  fact,  of  rule  of  any  kind ;  but  on  the  present  occa- 
sion, so  far  were  they  from  entertaining  any  veneration  for  king  or 
country,  that  they  averred  it  would  be  better  to  surrender  all  their 
acquisitions  into  the  hands  of  the  Native  princes,  Hindoos  and  Mo- 
hammedan*, than  to  be  subjected  to  an  officer  of  the  British  crown. 
Ignorant  and  insensible  of  the  absurdity,  the  Court  of  Proprietors 
ventured  to  resist  the  claims  of  the  Government ;  and,  what  is  more 
extraordinary,  ministers  were  weak  enough  to  succumb  to  their  paltry 
opposition.  The  supervisors,  therefore,  were  sent  out;  but  it  is  a, 
singular  fact,  that  neither  they,  nor  the  ship  in  which  they  were  em- 
barked, were  ever  heard  of  afterwards. 

.  In  1770,  the  year  in  which  Mr.  Cartier  assumed  the  government 
of  Bengal,  a  dreadful  famine  happened  in  that  Presidency,  and  cut 
off  a  third  of  the  population.  The  Nuwaub  Syef  ul  Dowla  also  died 
in  the  spring  of  the  same  year,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  brother 
Mubarek  ul  Dowla,  a  minor.  To  this  prince,  the  same  honours  and 
revenues  enjoyed  by  his  predecessor  were  allowed  by  the  President 
and  Council.  But  die  Directors  disapproved  of  this  :  they  thought 
that,  considering  he  was  as  yet  a  defenceless  child,  their  servants  might 
have  taken  what  advantage  they  pleased  of  him  ;  and  actually  tannted 
the  Bengal  Government  with  an  adherence  to  principle,  which' was 
quite  unintelligible  in  the  India  House.  In  conclusion,  they  ordered 
that  his  pension,  during  non-aye,  should  be  reduced  to  sixteen  lacs 
of  rupees  annually,  lest,  as  they  expressed  themselves,  the  surplus 
should  be  wasted  on  "  parasites  and  sycophants,"  or  be  boarded  up — 
"  a  consequence  still  more  pernicious  to  the  Company."  They  now 
thought  proper  also  to  abrogate  the  regulations  by  which  they  had 
formerly  reserved  the  inland  trade  to  the  Natives,  and  laid  it  open 
with  equal  privileges  to  individuals  of  all  nations. 

Meanwhile,  the  Government  of  Bengal,  through  improvidence  or 
necessity,  was  contracting  enormous  debts,  of  which  full  intelligence 
was  conveyed  to  the  Directors.  In  spite,  however,  of  this,  and  with 
the  knowledge  that  large  bills  were  drawn  upon  them,  for  which  they 
could  not  provide,  the  Directors,  seconded  by  the  stupid  avarice  of  the 
Proprietors,  raised  the  dividend  to  twelve,  and  afterwards  to  twelve 
and  a  half  per  cent.,  the  highest  amount  allowed  by  act  of  parlia- 
ment in  the  case  of  a  surplus  revenue.  These  proceedings  naturally 
led  to  the  greatest  embarrassments.  Upon  calculation,  it  was  found, 
in  July  1772,  that,  making  an  exact  estimate  of  the  payments  to  be 
made  in  the  course  of  the  next  three  months,  and  the  cash  that  could 
be  provided  for  the  purpose,  there  would  be  found  in  the  Company's 
treasury  a  deficiency  of  1,293,0001.  sterling.  Having  gratified  their 
own  insatiable  cupidity  by  fraudulently  increasing  the  dividend,  the 
Directors  now  applied  to  the  Bank  for  loans,  one  of  400,0001.,  and  a 
second  of  300,000/.  Of  the  latter  tbey  could  obtain  no  more  than 
200,000/. ;  but,  possessing  so  much,  they  became  bolder,  and  in  the 
August  of  the  same  year  applied  to  ministers,  representing  the  lament- 
able condition  of  the  Company,  and  petitioning  for  a  loan  of  at  leaat  a 
million  sterling  from  the  public 
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persons,  would  be  liable  to  exemplary  punishment ;  audi  is  tender-' 
neaa  to'  their  characters  and  families,  the  dreaded  inquiry  was 
smothered  in  its  birth.  The  inquiry  made  at  this  time  into  the 
financial  and  commercial  state  of  the  Company,  shows  that,  of  their 
capital-stock  of  4,000,000*.,  1,269,421*.  had  been  dissipated  ;  their 
whole  property  being  now  reduced  to  2,930,568*.  10*.  lOd.  From 
1744  to  1756,  the  dividend  amounted  to  eight  percent. ;  inthatyear 
it  was  reduced  to  six.  For  ten  years  it  continued  at  six  per  cent., 
then,  for  six  months,  it  was  raised  to  ten,  and,  for  the  next  six 
months,  to  twelve  and  a  half.  Being  fixed  by  Parliament  to  ten  per 
cent,  it  continued  at  that  rate  till  1769,  and  afterwards  fluctuated 
between  that  amount  and  twelve  and  a  half,  till  1772,  when  it  was 
again  reduced  to  six  per  cent 

-  We  now  approach  the  administration  of  Warren  Hastings,  a  period 
of  our  Indian  history  more  celebrated  by  the  crimes  of  that  indivi- 
dual, than  any  that  had  preceded  or  hare  followed  it.  Mr.  Hastings 
was  the  new  Governor* General  appointed  by  Parliament,  and  General 
Glavering,  Colonel  Monson,  Mr.  Harwell,  and  Mr.  Francis,  were  the 
Members  of  Council.  Hastings  was  an  old  servant  of  the  Company ; 
had  passed  through  the  various  gradations  of  its  service  ;  and,  by  his 
conduct  on  the  Coromandel  coast,  had  given  the  Directors  especial 
satisfaction.  This  they  expressed  in  a  letter  to  the  President  and 
Council,  dated  April  1773,  at  the  same  time  that  they  signified  their 
resolution  to  put  an  effectual  stop  to  the  abuse*  that  bad  hitherto  pre- 
vailed, particularly  monopolies  in  trade  and  extravagant  expenditure. 

The  ambiguous  administration  of  affairs,  in  name  by  the  Nnwaub, 
in  reality  by  the  Company,  which  had  been  recommended  by  Olive, 
and  approved  of  by  his  employers  and  successors,  contributed  greatly 
to  involve  the  English  in  difficulty  and  embarrassment.  In  the  col- 
lection of  the  revenues,  the  greatest  confusion  prevailed,  and  ineffici- 
ency and  oppression  in  the  administration  of  justice.  As  far  back  as 
1769,  during  the  administration  of  Mr.  Verelst,  the  slight  produce 
of  the  Dewannee  had  excited  the  dissatisfaction  of  the  Company,  and 
led  thekn  to  adopt  new  expedients  for  increasing  it  Supervisors  were 
appointed  throughout  the  whole  country,  to  inspect  the  administration 
of  justice,  and  the  collection  of  the  revenue ;  and,  afterwards,  these 
supervisors  themselves  were  subjected  to  the  superintendence  of  two 
Counoils,  one  at  Moorshcdabad,  the  other  at  Patnn. 

But  as  this  scheme  also  failed  to  produce  the  desired  effect,  the 
Directors  now  resolved  to  take  upon  themselves  the  collection  aa  well 
as  the  expenditure  of  the  revenue ;  to  step,  in  fact,  into  the  place  of 
the  Nuwaub,  and,  as  they  themselves  expressed  it,  "  to  stand  forth 
as  Dewan."  This  was  an  important  revolution,  which  affected  the 
foundation,  not  only  of  the  revenues,  but  of  the  whole  property  of  the 
country;  and,  accordingly,  when  Mr.  Hastings,  in  April  1772,  suc- 
ceeded to  the  chair,  the  Council  resolved,  almost  instantaneously,  to 
let  out  the  lands  on  long  leases,  as  the  mode  least  embarrassing  to  the 
Government ;  to  appoint  a  committee  of  circuit,  which  should  per- 
form the  local  operations  throughout  the  country ; ,  and  to  convert  toe 
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supervisors  of  the  former  plan  into  collectors,  with  each  a  Native 
dewan,  to  strengthen  mad  to  check  his  authority  ;  to  allow  of  no  pre- 
sents to  collectors ;  and  to  prevent,  as  much  as  possible,  the  accu- 
mulation of  debts  by  ryots,  and  the  various  orders  of  middlemen.  The 
committee  of  circuit,  which  first  began  to  receive  proposals  at  Kishen- 
agur,  finding  that  no  satisfactory  offers  were  made,  resolved  at  once 
to  put  up  the  lands  to  public  auction.  A  schedule  of  the  taxes  offered 
for  sale  was  drawn  up,  which  enumerated  all  the  claims  to  which 
those  renting  the  lands  would  be  subject.  In  some  cases,  the  offers  of 
the  former  zemindars,  and  other  middlemen,  were  accepted ;  in  others, 
these  men  were  allowed  a  pension  for  their  subsistence,  and  the  lands 
were  put  up  to  sale. 

The  next  change  effected  was  in  the  Kkalta,  or  principal  office  of 
revenue;  which  was  removed  from  Moorshedabad  to  Calcutta,  and 
placed  under  the  immediate  superintendence  of  the  Council,  which 
constituted  itself  into  a  board  of  revenue,  to  inspect  its  details.  Up 
to  this  period,  both  the  civil  and  criminal  law  were  generally  adminis- 
tered by  the  zemindar  of  the  district,  who  was  guided  in  bis  decisions 
by  the  Koran,  its  commentators,  and  the  customs  of  the  country,  none 
of  which  could  ever  be  very  determinate.  Instead  of  these  Native 
courts,  so  exceedingly  ill  adapted  for  the  proper  administration  of 
justice,  two  new  courts,  a  civil  and  a  criminal,  were  appointed  for 
each  district ;  the  latter,  under  the  name  of  Phouadary  Adawlut,  con- 
sisted of  the  Collector,  the  Cadi,  and  the  Mufti,  and  two  Moollahs,  as 
interpreters  of  the  law ;  the  latter,  Mofnssul  Dewanee  Adawlut,  con- 
sisted of  the  Collector,  as  President,  the  provincial  Dewan,  and  the 
other  officers  of  the  Native  court  Cases  of  succession  to  zemindaries 
and  talookdaries,  were  reserved  to  the  President  and  Council.  Two 
supreme  courts  of  appeal  were  established  at  the  seat  of  Government ; 
but  as  upon  trial  it  was  found  that  the  court  of  appeal  in  criminal 
cases  imposed  a  degree  of  labour  and  responsibility  upon  the  Governor 
and  Council,  which  was  thought  inconvenient,  this  branch  of  the  Ni- 
zamut  was  restored  to  the  nominal  Nnwaub,  and  the  court  removed  to 
Moorshedabad.  Two  courts,  similar  to  the  other  district  courts,  were 
established  for  the  district  of  Calcutta ;  and  it  was  ordained,  that  in 
all  these  courts  records  of  the  proceedings  should  be  made  and  pre- 
served. 

Among  the  causes  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Directors,  diminished 
the  revenues  of  Bengal,  was  the  administration  of  Mohammed  Reza 
Khan,  Naib  Dewan  of  that  province ;  and  in  revenge  for  the  dislike  with 
which  he  had  inspired  them,  they  commanded  the  Governor- General 
secretly  to  seize  upon  his  person,  with  all  his  family,  partizans  and 
adherents,  and  to  bring  them  prisoners  to  Calcutta.  It  has  already 
been  related,  that  Mohammed  Reza  had  an  enemy,  or  rival,  ap- 
pointed to  co-operate  with  him  in  the  duties  of  his  office ;  this  rival 
was  Nuncomar,  a  man  whom  the  Directors  regarded  as  a  villain 
versed  in  the  deepest  iniquity,  and  constitutionally  inclined  to  the 
commission  of  enormities ;  yet,  in  seeking  secret  evidence  against 
Mohammed  Reza,  it  was  to  Nuncomar,  above  all  others,  that  they 
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directed  their  Governor  to  have  recourse,  who,  from  envy,  they  said, 
and  jealousy,  would  Dot  fail  to  communicate  the  desired  intelligence. 

Acta  of  villainy,  like  this,  were  too  congenial  to  the  disposition  of 
Warren  Hastings  not  to  be  performed  with  alacrity.  Without  com- 
mnnicating  bis  design  further  than  to  one  individual,  he'issaed  his 
orders  for  the  arrest  of  Mohammed  Reza ;  who  was  already  a  prisoner, 
and  on  his  way  to  Calcutta,  before  a  soul  in  India,  except  Hastings 
and  his  instrument,  know  wherefore  he  was  obnoxious  to  the  Company. 
In  his  letter  to  his  employers,  the  Governor- General  assigns  as  an 
additional  reason  for  despatch  and  secrecy,  besides  their  commands, 
that  he  feared  the  corrupt  characters  of  his  fellow-servants,  who  might, 
he  thought,  have  been  bribed  to  obstruct  the  designs  of  the  Company. 

Mohammed  Reza 's  office  was  twofold :  as  Naib  Dewan,  or  Master 
of  the  Revenues,  he  represented  the  Company;  as  Naib  Sdbah,  he 
was  at  the  head  of  every  branch  of  executive  government.  His  sadden 
removal,  therefore,  before  any  other  person  had  been  appointed  to 
supply  nil  place,  induced  the  greatest  confusion  In  the  business  of 
government,  and  suspended  the  operation  of  the  laws.  Yet,  although 
he  was  arrested  some  time  before  the  28th  of  April,  It  was  not  till  the 
1 1th  of  July  that  any  attempt  was  made  to  provide  for  the  office  he 
had  filled.  The  Rajah  Shitabroy,  who  held  at  Patna  the  same  office 
for  the  province  of  Bahar,  as  Mohammed  Reia  at  Moorshedabad,  for 
Bengal,  was  also  arrested,  and  sent  to  trial.  It  may  be  presumed, 
that  the  only  crime  of  these  men  was  their  standing  in  the  way  of  the 
Company ;  for,  upon  their  removal,  no  other  persons  were  appointed 
in  their  places ;  the  office  of  Naib  Subah  was  abolished,  and  nothing 
at  all  equivalent  established  in  its  steed. 

The  education  of  the  Nttwaub,  during  his  minority,  which  had  been 
hitherto  directed  by  Mohammed  Reza,  was  now  Intrusted  to  Munny 
Begum,  the  widow  of  Meer  Jaffier;  and  Rajah  Goordass,  a  son  of 
Nuncomar,  was  appointed  Dewan  to  the  Nuwaub's  household,  in  which 
capacity  he  was  to  regulate  and  pay  the  salaries  of  the  Nuwaub's 
servants,  and  keep  and  transmit  to  the  Board  the  monthly  account  of 
his  expenses.  It  has  already  been  observed,  that  the  Nuwaub's  re- 
venae  had  been  reduced,  by  command  of  the  Directors,  from  thirty- 
two  to  sixteen  lacs  of  rupees  annually. 

Mohammed  Reza  Khan,  and  Raja  Shitabroy,  were  detained,  during 
two  years,  in  confinement,  their  trial  being  delayed  in  order  that  all 
those  who  might  be  disposed  to  give  evidence  in  their  favour  might  be 
removed,  and  their  bitterest  enemies  brought  into  office ;  notwithstand- 
ing, it  was  in  the  end  found  impossible  to  prove  them  guilty,  and  they 
were  acquitted.  The  former  was  destined  to  act  a  conspicuous  part 
in  the  calamitous  scenes  which  followed ;  but  the  Rajah,  chafed  and 
incurably  wounded  by  disgrace,  returned  to  Patna,  and  died  soon  after 
of  a  broken  heart. 

In  the  meanwhile,  the  Emperor,  Shah  Aulum,  who  had  for  somb 
time  resided  at  Allahabad,  entered  into  correspondence  with  the 
Mahrattas,  and  engaged  them,  though  npon  hard  conditions,  to  escort 
hira  to  Delhi,  his  ancient  capital.    The  English  were,  of  course,  averse 
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to  thia  coalition,  bat  the  Emperor  persisted  in  hit  design,  and  being 
joined  by  several  Mahmtta  chi#fs,  aud  assisted  by  the  Mogul  nobles, 
set  out  upon  his  march,  and  arrived  at  Delhi  in  December  1771. 
The  Vizir,  Nujeeb  ud  Dowla,  woo  bad  for  so  many  yean  served  the 
imperial  family  with  faithfulness  and  ability,  was  now  dead,  and  had: 
left  the  government  of  Delhi  in  the  heads  of  his  sod,  Zabita  Khan. 
The  Emperor,  on  resuming  the  government  of  Delhi,  front  the  eon  of 
Nujeeb  ud  Dowla,  imagined  that  now  he  had  offended  that  chief,  »o 
measures  were  to  be  leapt  with  him,  and  therefore  resolved  at  once  to 
eiexe  upon  his  hereditary  jaghire,  or  estate,  of  Sabarunpore,  which 
lay  at  a  convenient  distance  from  Delhi.  In  the  expedition  now 
undertaken  against  Zabita  Khan,  the  Emperor's  commander  was 
Mirxa  Nujeef  Khan,  a  Persian,  of  royal  extraction.  By  the  united 
forces  of  the  Emperor,  under  this  man,  and  the  Mahrattaa,  Zabita 
Khan  was  defeated,  and  driven  across  the  Ganges,  whither  he  was 
closely  pursued  by  his  enemies.  Nevertheless,  he  escaped,  and  took 
refuge  in  the  camp  of  Sujah  Dowla.  His  country,  in  spite  of  the. 
Emperor,  was  taken  possession  of  by  the  Mahrattas. 

The  Rohillas,  an  Afghaun  race,  who  had  established  themselves 
between  the  Ganges  and  the  mountains,  and  could,  on  an  emergency, 
bring  80,000  men  into  the  field,  were  now  alarmed  at  the  approach 
of  the  Mahrattas  and  the  Emperor ;  and  opened  negotiations  with  thai* 
ancient  enemy,  Sujah  Dowla,  Subahdar  of  Ouda.  The  Subahdar 
had  long  desired  some  opportunity  to  strip  them  of  a  part  of  (heir 
territory,  and  thought  the  present  conjuncture  favourable  to  bis  views. 
He  knew,  however,  that  the  Rohillas,  who  understood  his  character, 
would  pat  no  trust  in  him,  and  therefore  made  application  to  the 
English  General,  Sir  Robert  Barker,  then  marching  toward  Allaha- 
bad, to  become  guarantee  for  the  fulfilment  of  bis  part  of  the  compact 
to  be  entered  into.  As  Sujah  Dowla  demanded  a  large  sum  of  money 
for  clearing  their  country  of  the  Mahrattas,  the  Rohillas  were  unwil- 
ling to  negociate  with  him,  and  were  only  at  length  induced  to  it  by 
the  interference  of  the  English.  It  was,  however,  agreed  that  th<t 
Subahdar  should  be  paid  forty  lacs  of  rupees  for  expelling  the  Mah-r 
rattas  from  the  Rohilla  country,  part  on  the  performance  of  the  con- 
dition, the  remainder  in  three  years.  Understanding  that  internal 
dissensions  would  inevitably  recal  the  Mahratta  forces  in  a  short  time, 
Sujah  Dowla  made  no  effort  to  repulse  them  ;  and,  in  the  sequel,  the 
Rohillas  were  compelled  to  treat  with  the  Mahrattas,  and  pay  them 
a  sum  of  money  to  retreat  out  of  their  country. 

Having  accomplished  this  undertaking,  the  Emperor  and  the  Mah- 
rattas began  to  disagree.  The  former  longed  for  some  opportunity  to 
break  with  his  I'fipp""™  allies ;  and  the  latter  made  proposals  to 
Zabita  Khan  to  compel  the  Emperor,  for  a  sum  of  money,  to  restore 
his  territory,  and  bestow  on  him  the  office  of  Emir  ul  Omrah,  which 
his  father  had  enjoyed.  The  Emperor  resisted  these  encroachments 
on  his  authority,  and  the  Mahrattas,  inarching  to  Delhi,  besieged  him 
there,  and  taking  the  city,  after  a  respectable  defence,  compelled  him 
tosuba&tothejrdcnutadSjtadlikewisB^b^  cosaioa 
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of  the  provinces  of  Corah  and  Allahabad ,  which  had  been  guaranteed 
to  him  by  the  English.  After  this,  they  prepared  to  cross  the 
Ganges. 

The  Subahdar,  now  thrown  into  the  utmost  alarm,  dreaded  the 
union  of  the  Rohillaa  with  the  Muhrattas,  and  engaged  to  remit  the 
forty  lacs  of  rupees  they  had  promised  him,  if  they  would  now  unite 
with  him  against  the  common  enemy.  Sujah  Dowla  likewise  entreated 
the  Bengal  Government  to  succour  him  with  a  military  force.  He 
was  in  both  points  successful;  both  the  Bohillas  and  the  English 
united  their  forces  with  his.  The  cession  of  Allahabad  to  the  Mah- 
rattas,  by  Shah  Allium,  the  English  properly  considered  an  act  of 
necessity,  and,  to  prevent  the  effect  of  that  measure,  threw  a  garrison 
into  the  place,  and  sent  a  member  of  Council  to  superintend  the  re- 
venue. Shortly  after  this,  the  Muhrattas  retired,  without  coining  to 
any  decisive  engagement. 

The  Subahdar  of  Oude,  in  conjunction  with  Warren  Hastings, 
now  projected  the  reduction  or  extermination  of  the  Rohillaa.  He 
had  long  cast  a  wishful  eye  on  their  country,  and  the  English  Gover- 
nor-General, knowing  how  eagerly  he  was  bent  on  the  design,  en- 
gaged, in  consideration  of  receiving  forty  lacs  of  rupees,  and  the 
expenses  of  the  troops  to  be  furnished  the  Nuwaub,  to  enter  into  his 
views,  and  concur  in  the  destruction  of  a  brave  and  independent 
people.  Conscious  that  he  was  about  to  plunge  into  a  nefarious  trans- 
action, Hastings  endeavoured,  in  bis  despatches  home,  to  cover  his 
motives  by  pretending  the  imperious  necessities  of  the  Company.  A 
highwayman,  apprehended  for  robbery  and  murder,  has  always  the 
same  plea  in  his  mouth :  necessity  drove  him,  he  says,  to  tamper  with 
the  purses  and  lives  of  travellers ;  had  his  finances  been  better,  men 
might  for  him  have  traversed  the  King's  highway  in  peace.  So  rea- 
soned Warren  Hastings,  He  did  not  pretend,  not  he,  to  criminate 
the  Rofullas,  or  to  justify,  on  abstract  principles,  their  extermination ; 
it  was  enough  for  him  that  Sujah  Dowla,  who  wished  for  the  extinc- 
tion of  the  unhappy  race,  had  money  to  bestow,  and  that  the  Com- 
pany's treasury  was  exhausted.  It  was  not  for  him  to  think  of 
justice  and  principle,  when  the  Directors  were  pressing  him  for 
remittances ;  he  had  been  sent  out  to  India  to  improve  the  finances  of 
the  Company,  not  to  weigh  motives,  and  be  nice  about  conscience  and 
justice ;  and  he  was  resolved  that  the  dividend  of  honourable  Pro- 
prietors should  not  be  reduced,  if  cutting  the  throats  of  a  few  Rohilla 
people  would  prevent  it.  These  were  bis  reasons  for  uniting  with  the 
Subahdar,  and  he  pretended  no  others.  The  next  transaction,  equal 
in  injustice,  though  not  in  enormous  atrocity,  was  the  robbing  the.  un-  . 
fortunate  Emperor  of  the  provinces  of  Corah  and  Allahabad,  which  the 
English  had  guaranteed  to  him  for  his  support,  and  the  bestowing  of 
them  on  the  Vizir.  This  also  was  performed  for  money,  the  only 
motive  to  action  at  that  time  in  British  India. 

It  was  at  Benares  that  Hastings  and  Sujah  Dowla  hatched  their 
atrocious  plans  for  robbing  the  Emperor,  and  spilling  the  blood  of  the 
Bohillas.    From  that  place  they  departed,  the  Vizir  toward  Delhi, 
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the  Governor-General  to  Calcutta,  to  concoct  despatches,  fall  of  dis- 
guise and  cuuning,  for  the  Director*.  Communications  between  the 
Virir  and  the  Bengal  Government  had  generally  passed  hitherto 
through  the  medium  of  the  military  officers  on  duty  in  Oude,  Then* 
was,  however,  a  frankness  in  the  military  character,  or  some  other 
good  quality,  which  Hastings  regarded  as  dangerous  to  hit  views. 
He  procured  the  consent  of  the  Council  to  the  appointment  of  a  pri- 
vate agent  at  the  court  of  the  Subahdar,  who  might  be  more  entirely 
the  instrument  of  the  Governor-General's  projects.  To  fill  this  honour- 
able station,  a  Mr.  Middleton  was  selected. 

Meantime,  the  Vizir,  by  an  artful  show  of  friendship  and  fidelity, 
had  won  upon  the  easy  disposition  of  the  Emperor,  and  procured  bis 
sanction  and  concurrence  in  the  destruction  of  the  Rohillas,  the  half  of 
whose  territory  was  to  be  the  reward  of  his  criminal  compliance. 
Upon  this,  the  Vizir  suddenly  called  upon  the  Governor- General  for 
the  aid  he  was  to  furnish  him  against  that  devoted  people ;  and,  although 
the  demand  was  somewhat  unexpected  just  at  that  moment,  so  great 
was  the  alacrity  of  Warren  Hastings  to  stain  his  hands  with  guilt, 
that  he  prevailed  upon  the  reluctant  members  of  Council  to  come  into 
his  designs;  and,  in  January  1774,  despatched  the  first  portion  of  an 
English  army  towards  Rohilcund,  to  perpetrate  the  most  cold-blooded 
murder  that  was  ever  disguised  under  the  name  of  war.  The  gallant 
Rohillas  did  not  decline  coming  to  an  engagement  with  their  enemies ; 
but,  on  the  contrary,  with  a  courage  and  resolution  which  inspired  the 
English  commander  with  admiration,  determined  to  devote  themselves 
for  their  country,  and  attacked  our  army  with  a  courage  much  sur- 
passing their  skill,  though  in  this  quality  they  were  by  no  means  con- 
temptible adversaries.  European  art,  however,  prevailed  over  their 
undisciplined  valour;  after  withstanding  for  hours  a  tremendous  can- 
nonade, and  seeing  their  General,  with  thousands  of  their  comrades, 
fait  upon  the  field  of  battle,  these  brave  people  were  compelled  to  give 
way.  They  retreated  as  rapidly  as  possible  towards  the  mountains; 
and  then,  but  not  before,  the  worthy  Vizir  approached  the  field,  and 
gave  orders  for  the  devastation  of  the  country,  the  burning  of  villages, 
the  murder  of  every  one  who  bore  the  name  of  Rohllla;  and  these 
orders  were  executed  with  a  nice  punctuality  which  does  little  honour 
to  the  Hindoo  character. 

Proceeding  to  Bissouly,  a  city  in  the  centre  of  Rohilcund,  the 
English  found  there  Nujeef  Khan,  who  had  come  with  the  imperial 
army  to  assist  in  the  reduction  of  die  Rohillas.  That  having,  how- 
ever, been  accomplished  before  his  arrival,  the  Vizir  eagerly  seized 
the  occasion  to  defraud  the  Emperor  of  his  share  of  the  spoil ;  and, 
although  perfectly  aware  of  the  solemn  treaty  which  had  been  entered 
into,  the  Bengal  Government  shamelessly  confessed  that  they  would 
abet  the  Vizir  in  his  impudent  injustice.  There  still  remained  one 
Rohilla  chief  unsubdued,  and  so  soon  as  Sujah  Dowla  had  obtained 
the  English  to  sanction  his  breach  of  faith  with  the  Emperor,  he  and 
his  mercenary  allies  marched  against  hjm.  The  Rohtlla,  Fysoollk 
Khan,  was  posted  advantageously  at  the  roots  of  the  mountains,  near 
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Pattir  Our,  and  wu  expected  to  offer  a  gallant  resistance.  Negotia- 
tion wm  therefore  resorted  to  ;  and,  after  considerable  difficulty,  it 
was  agreed  that,  on  surrendering  half  hie  effects  to  the  Vizir,  Fyzoolla 
Khan  should  receive  a  jaghire  of  fourteen  laca  and  aeventy-five  thou- 
sand rupees,  in  Rohilcund.  Such  was  tbe  end  of  the  first  Robilla 
nr. 

The  next  transaction  to  be  related  was  of  a  kindred  character.  It 
will  be  remembered,  that  for  the  grant  of  the  revenues  of  Bengal, 
Bahar,  and  Orissa,  the  Company  were  annually  to  pay  twenty-six 
lacs  of  rupees  into  the  imperial  treasury.  When  the  Directors  learned 
that  Shah  Aulum  had  made  use  of  the  Mahratta  arms  to  establish 
himself  oq  the  throne  of  his  ancestors,  they  considered  it  a  plausible 
excuse  for  withholding  his  pension, — for  it  is  true  that  the  descendant 
of  the  antient  sovereigns  of  Hindoostan  now  subsisted  upon  a  pension 
grudgingly  granted  him  by  a  Company  of  Tea-dealers  in  London. 
It  was  by  such  acts  as  these, — by  pilfering  from  the  Nuwaub  of  Ben- 
gal half  his  revenue ;  by  selling  to  the  Vizir  the  Rohillas  for  forty  lacs; 
die  provinces  of  Corah  and  Allahabad  for  fifty  more ;  and  by  plunder- 
ing the  Emperor  of  twenty-six  lacs  per  annum,  that  Warren  Hastings 
was  enabled  to  satisfy  the  avarice  of  the  Directors,  and  to  purchase 
himself  a  statue  in  the  India  House.1 

Parliament  had  ordained,  that  the  new  constitution  it  bad  framed 
for  India,  should  commence  from  the  1st  of  August  1774.  But  as  all 
the  members  of  Council  did  not  arrive  at  Calcutta  before  the  25th  of 
October,  it  was  on  that  day  that  the  first  meeting  of  the  Board  took 
place.  This  first  meeting  was  marked  by  dissension.  The  Governor'' 
General  was  thought  to  bave  behaved  coldly  towards  his  colleagues ; 
they  retaliated,  by  scrutinising  his  conduct,  and  thwarting  his  views ; 
and)  as  his  contumelious  manners  had  united  a  majority  against  him, 
they  were  enabled  to  do  this  effectually.  Considering  its  motives-  and 
character,  the  Rohilla  war  was  condemned  by  the  now  members  of 
Government.  Intelligence  had  not  yet  arrived  of  the  treaty  with 
FysooUa  Khan ;  and  believing  therefore  that  a  war  of  a  doubtful 
complexion  demanded  their  attention,  they  required  that  the  whole 
correspondence  between  the  Governor-General,  the  Agent  at  the 
court,  of  the  Visir,  and  the  Commander  of  the  Forces,  should  be  laid 
before  them.  A  part  of  this  correspondence  Mr.  Hastings  consented 
to  produce  f  but  the  remainder,  described  to  be  of  a  private  na- 
ture, would  be  withheld.  This  would  not  satisfy  the  Councillors'; 
they  suspected  that  some  atrocious  secret  was  at  the  bottom  of  the 
Governor-General's  reluctance,  and  peremptorily  demanded  a  full 
disclosure.  In  ibis  demand,  they  were  afterwards  seconded  by  the 
Directors  themselves ;  bat  the  letters  hidden  must  have  contained 
something  of  a  very  dark  and  nefarious  nature,  for  no  authority  could 
•ver  wring  them  from  the  hands  of  the  culprit. 

Three  oat  of  the  five  Members  of  Council  being  now  opposed  to 

»  Where  It  still  stands,  as  if  vfllainyandperfldypersoniBed  were  the  houte- 
h*Jd  gad  a*  she  HowureUe  Company. 
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the  Governor-Get  taral,  who  was  supported  by  Hi.  Sarsnell  only,  the- 
majority  assumed  the  powers  of  Government,  Stung  by  tho  insolent 
neglect  and  suspicious  concealment  of  the  Governor,  they  were 
hurried  into  rath  meaeurei,  and  behaved  with  too  great  warmth  and 
iucoiisideratenssa :  they  voted  the  immediate  recal  of  Mr.  Middleton, 
the  agent  at  the  Court  of  Oude;  and,  although  condemning  the 
Robilla  war  entirely,  directed  the  Commander-in-Chief  to  demand 
of  the  Vizir  immediate  payment  of  the  forty  lacs  of  rupees,  though 
they  were  ignorant  whether  or  not  the  war  was  concluded.  They 
likewise  ordered  him  to  march,  with  all  his  troops,  out  of  the  Rohilla 
country,  into  the  aotient  territory  of  Oude,  and,  if  the  Vizir  refused 
to  comply  with  their  demands  within  fourteen  days,  to  withdraw  the 
troops  entirely  from  hi*  service.  Before  the  departure  of  these  com- 
mands, news  arrived  of  the  treaty  with  FyzooIIa  Khan,  of  the 
Viiii's  having  paid  fifteen  lacs,  and  of  the  intended  march  of  the 
English  army  into  the  borders  of  Ilohiicund.  Hastings  now  requested 
the  Members  in  opposition  to  suspend  their  demands,  and  to  proceed 
with  more  coolness  and  deliberation.  But  bis  motives  were  sus- 
pected; and  the  instructions  to  the  Commander-in-Chief  were  no 
further  softened,  than  that  he  was  now  directed  to  wait  on  the  Vizir 
in  his  capital,  and  reckon  the  fourteen  days  from  the  date  of  his 
interview.  These  measures  the  Govern  or -General  condemned  as 
harsh  and  highly  impolitic  .(he  never  thought  of  justice) ;  and  both 
parties  represented  their  own  proceedings,  and  those  of  their  rivals,  in 
their  despatches  to  the  Directors,  in  the  colours  best  suited  to  their 
views. 

To  increase  the  discord  and  animosity  that  prevailed,  Su; ah  Dowla, 
died  unexpectedly  in  the  beginning  of  1775,  and  was  succeeded  by 
his  only  legitimate  son,  Asoff  ul  Dowla,  upon  whom  the  majority  in 
Council  immediately  formed  new  designs.  Mr.  Briatow  was  ap- 
pointed to  fill  the  place  of  Mr.  Middleton  at  the  Court  of  the  Nuwaub ; 
and  it  was  determined  to  consider  no  part  of  the  treaty  with  the  late 
Nuwaub  as  binding,  except  that  by  which  he  agreed  to  pay  certain 
sums  of  money  to  the  Company.  Should  his  successor  need  their 
aid,  he  was  to  purchase  it  with  fresh  sums.  In  reality,  a  new  treaty 
was  entered  into  with  the  inexperienced  young  man,  by  which  he 
engaged  to  yield  up  to  the  Company  the  district  of  Benares,  whose 
revenue  amounted  to  twenty-two  lacs  and  ten  thousand  rupees,  and  pay 
two  lacs  and  sixty  thousand  rupees  per  month  for  the  assistance  of  the 
Company's  troops,  besides  all  the  former  Vizir's  debts  to  the  Com- 
pany. These  impositions,  because  not  made  by  himself,  Mr.  Hastings 
condemned  as  inequitable  (as  in  reality  they  were) ;  but  the  Directors, 
ever  delighting  in  the  prospect  of  gold,  expressed  themselves  singularly 
satisfied  with  the  treaty,  which,  they  said,  appeared  to  promise  them 
tolid  and  permanent  advantages.  . 

The  new  Board  of  Administration,  having  been  invested  by  Par' 
liament  with  a  controlling  power  over  the  three  Presidencies,  very 
early  demanded  from  each  an  account  of  its  political,  financial,  and. 
1  d  situation,  and  discovered  at  Bombay  a  scene  of  difficulty 
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and  disorder :  the  Mahratta  sovereigns,  or  rajahs,  weto  accustomed 
to  employ  a  council  of  eight  Brahmins,  who  distributed  among  them- 
selves the  principal  offices  of  state ;  of  this  council  the  chief's  name 
was  Peishwah ;  and,  like  the  antient  mayors  of  the  palace  in  France, 
this  great  functionary  had  now  usurped  the  sovereign  power,  and  con- 
fined the  lawful  Prince  at  Satarah,  while  he  himself  carried  on  the 
business  of  government  at  Poonah.  At  the  period  to  which  we  now 
allude,  quarrels  between  the  Peishwah  and  the  Council  of  Brahmins 
had  proceeded  to  open  violence,  and  the  Peishwah  had  been  com- 
pelled to  take  refuge  with  Govind  Row  in  the  kingdom  of  Guserat. 
The  Guicawar,  however,  was  himself  engaged  in  a  civil  war  with  his 
brother,  when  Ragoba  (the  Peishwah)  arrived  in  his  camp,  and, 
therefore,  could  not,  bad  he  been  inclined,  have  yielded  him  any 
effectual  aid.  Ragoba  now  turned  his  eyes  towards  Bombay,  and 
offered  terms  of  alliance  to  the  English.  They  had  -just  completed 
the  ruin  of  the  Nuwaub  of  Baroach,  whom  they  had  long  been  per- 
secuting for  money,  when  Ragoba  applied  to  them  for  assistance. 
litis  they  regarded  as  a  favourable  accident;  for  having  been  disap- 
pointed for  many  years  in  their  attempts  to  obtain  from  the  Mahratta 
Government  the  cession  of  Salsette  and  Bassein,  an  island  and 
peninsula  which  commanded  the  entrance  into  the  bay,  it  now  ap- 
peared likely  that  the  distresses  of  the  Peishwah  would  place  him 
entirely  at  their  mercy.  While  they  were  negotiating  with  Ragoba, 
a  rumour  reached  Bombay  that  the  Portuguese  were  about  to  fit  out 
an  expedition  to  recover  Salsette  and  Bassein,  with  their  other  lost 
possessions.  This  determined  the  policy  of  the  Presidency ;  without 
waiting  for  the  consent  of  the  Peishwah,  they  seised  forthwith  upon 
the  places  in  question,  pretending  to  Ragoba  that  they  did  so  merely 
to  prevent  their  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  Portuguese.  Though 
the  Peishwah  was  exceedingly  anxious  to  obtain  the  aid  of  the 
English,  and  quite  willing  to  make  them  very  large  concessions,  he 
could  not  be  prevailed  upon  to  relinquish  his  right  to  Salsette  and 
Bassein,  but,  instead,  offered  to  cede  to  them  large  territories  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Surat 

It  was  daring  these  proceedings  that  the  letter  from  the  Supreme 
Council  in  Bengal  arrived,  in  the  beginning  of  December  1774.  In 
their  answer,  despatched  the  samo  month,  the  Presidency  intimated 
their  intention  to  aid  Ragoba  in  the  recovery  of  bis  authority,  men- 
tioning also  the  acquisition  of  Salsette  and  Bassein.  In  the  mean- 
while, Ragoba  was  again  defeated  by  his  enemies,  the  ministers,  and 
compelled  to  fly  from  the  field  with  only  a  small  body  of  horse.  This 
disaster,  which  happened  before  their  treaty  with  the  Peishwah  was 
concluded,  enabled  the  Presidency  to  renew  their  applications  for 
Bassein  and  Salsette,  which  were  now  no  longer  refused.  A  treaty 
was  concluded  in  March  1775,  by  the  terms  of  which  Ragoba 
yielded  up  the  desired  places,  with  the  Mahratta  share  of  the  revenues 
of  Baroach,  dec,  to  the  amount  of  twenty-two  and  a  half  lacs  of 
■rupees. 

The  English  now  despatched  a  small  army,  under  command  of 
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Colonel  Keating,  to  the  assistance  of  Ragoba  and  Govind  Rev, 
whose  routed  force*  had  made  good  their  retreat  to  the  fort  of 
Copperwange,  about  fifty  coss  from  Cambay.  Immediately  upon  the 
union  of  the  troops,  they  marched  toward*  the  enemy,  who  were 
encamped  on  the  Sabermatty ;  and  not  being  able  to  bring  them  to  a 
decisive  engagement,  advanced  towards  the  Deccan,  in  the  hope  of 
reaching  Poonah  before  the  commencement  of  the  rains.  The 
enemy,  who  constantly  hovered  upon  their  march,  now  perceiving 
their  intention,  gave  them  battle  on  the  plains  of  Arras ;  and  though 
the  English  were  victorious,  their  success  cost  them  extremely  dear. 
Eighty  men,  two  hundred  sepoys,  and  seven  officers,  fell  in  the  en- 
gagement. Notwithstanding  this  success,  the  Peishwah's  troops,  to 
whom  large  arrears  of  pay  were  due,  refused  to  advance  across  the 
Nerbnddah  till  their  demands  should  be  satisfied  ;  and  the  season  of 
the  rains  being  at  hand,  the  English  retired  into  quarters  at  Dhuboy, 
a  large  fortified  city,  about  fifty  miles  from  Baroach,  while  Ragoba 
encamped  about  ten  miles  distance  at  Bellapoor,  on  the  river  Dahder. 
Perceiving  the  fortunate  turn  Ragoba'a  affairs  were  now  likely  to  take, 
Futty  Sing,  Govind  Row's  rebellious  brother,  entered  into  an  alliance 
with  the  Peishwah.  Govind  Row  had  been  already  satisfied  by  the 
promises  of  Ragoba.  Futty  Sing  confirmed  the  grants  which  bad 
been  made  to  the  English  in  the  Guicawar  dominions,  made  other 
large  concessions,  and  engaged  besides  to  furnish  twenty-six  lacs  of 
rupees  for  carrying  on  the  war. 

These  transactions  embroiled  the  Bombay  Government  with  the 
Supreme  Council  of  Calcutta ;  not  that  the  Members  of  Council 
disapproved  of  the  course  pursued,  considered  in  itself;  they  were 
offended  merely  because  an  inferior  Presidency  had  presumed  to 
proceed  in  an  important  business  without  their  orders.  Upon  re- 
ceiving intelligence,  therefore,  of  the  negotiation  with  Ragoba,  they 
returned  answer,  forbidding  the  Bombay  Government  to  conclude 
the  treaty  begun  ;  and  afterwards  wrote  another  letter,  peremptorily 
commanding  them  to  cancel  it  when  concluded,  to  withdraw  what 
troops  they  might  have  despatched  to  the  aid  of  the  Peishwah,  and  to 
enter  into  a  treaty  with  his  enemies,  the  Mntseddies.  And  further, 
lest  they  might  be  disobeyed  in  this  point,  it  was  resolved  to  send, 
direct  from  Calcutta,  a  minister  to  treat  with  the  Mntseddies;  but 
lest  Ragoba  should,  in  the  meanwhile,  have  succeeded,  a  letter  for 
that  Prince  also  was  delivered  to  their  agent,  who,  in  such  case,  was 
directed  to  treat  with  him. 

When  these  things  became  known  at  Bombay,  the  Governor  and 
Council  of  that  place  remonstrated  warmly  with  the  Supreme  Council 
on  the  disgrace  put  upon  them,  by  compelling  them  to  breach  of 
treaty;  and  in  the  hope  that  tbe  Bengal  Government  might  still  sub- 
mit to  reason,  despatched  a  deputy  to  Calcutta  to  represent  the  mat- 
ter to  the  Supreme  Council  anew.  The  majority,  however,  could  not 
be  moved ;  all  they  would  consent  to,  was  to  make  some  stipulations 
in  favour  of  Ragoba,  and  to  allow  him  a  retreat  at  Bombay,  in  caw 
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of  personal  danger.  Nevertheless,  their  notions  wen  quickly  altered 
on  the  arrival  of  their  agent  at  Poonah,  The  Mutseddies  conducted 
themselves  in  the  moit  haughty  manner,  and,  supposing  thai  fear  was 
the  motive  which  induced  the  Supreme  Council  to  negotiate  with 
them,  even  proceeded  to  insolent  menaces.  On  receiving  this  inteui- 
gencet  the  Supreme  Council  instantly  changed  their  tone,  and  deter- 
mined at  once  to  maintain  the  pretensions  of  Ragoba,  and  to  keep 
poet  onion  of  Sajsetle,  re-demanded  by  the  Mutseddies,  a  place  for 
the  seizure  of  which  they  had  previously  condemned  the  Bombay 
Government  in  the  most  pointed  manner.  To  render  the  whole 
transaction  completely  absurd,  the  Mutseddies  now  softened  their 
pretensions,  consented  to  yield  up  Salsetle  to  the  English,  (who  were, 
however,  to  relinquish  Batseia,)  and  likewise  to  guarantee  several 
other  advantages  to  the  Company.  Betrayed  by  bis  allies,  and  de- 
serted by  bis  troops,  Ragoba  retired  to  live  in  obscurity  at  Surat,  with 
only  200  attendants.  A  treaty  was  now  concluded  with  the  Mahrattas, 
upon  terms  much  less  advantageous  than  those  formerly  obtained  of 
Ragoba,  by  the  treaty  which  the  Supreme  Council  had  compelled 
the  Bombay  Government  to  cancel ;  and  it  is  a  remarkable  circum- 
stance, and  one  which  must  have  given  much  pain  to  the  majority, 
that  immediately  upon  the  conclusion  of  this  treaty,  letters  from  the 
Directors  arrived,  approving  entirely  of  that  which  had  formerly  been 
transacted  by  the  Bombay  Government. 

During  the  summer  of  1776,  the  attention  of  die  Bengal  Govern, 
nient  was  again  drawn  to  the  affairs  of  the  imperial  Court :  it  was 
reported  that  the  Emperor,  the  Mahrattas,  the  Seiks,  and  the  Robillas, 
had  entered  into  a  league  to  invade  the  dominions  of  Asoff  ul  Dowia, 
who  had  been  compelled,  by  pecuniary  distress,  to  disband  a  portion 
of  his  forces,  and  whose  weak  and  vicious  character  was  incapable  of 
effort  or  decision.  Nujeef  Khan,  formerly  Commander-in-Chief  to 
the  Emperor,  was  now  in  pot  session  of  a  precarious  sovereignty  in 
the  Jaat  country ;  and  with  him  the  English,  were  solicitous  to  form 
an  alliance.  There  were,  however,  certain  difficulties  to  be  removed, 
and  the  negotiation  was  protracted  or  suspended.  Asoff  ul  Dowla, 
for  services  very  opportunely  performed,  was  now  honoured  with  the 
name  of  Visor ;  the  reality  no  longer  existed. 

While  these  affairs  were  transacting,  a  new  subject  of  "wtyifl" 
among  the  Members  of  Council  arose:  Tiliook  Chund,  Rajah  and 
Zemindar  of  Burdwnn,  lately  deceased,  had  left  his  son  and  sac* 
cessor,  a  minor  only  nine  years  of  age,  under  the  guardianship  of  his 
widow,  called  the  Ranee  of  Burdwan.  The  English,  however,  had 
intruded  themselves  into  the  offices  of  the  semindary,  and  removed 
her  eon  from  under  her  authority.  Offended  at  the  indignity,  and 
moreover  perceiving  that  corruption  was  practised  by  the  chief  Dewan 
in  the  administration  of  the  revenue,  who,  through  bribery,  had 
obtained  the  support  of  the  British  Resident,  she  presented  a  petition 
to  the  Bengal  Government,  in  December  1774,  setting  forth  her 
injuries,  and  naming  the  guilty  individuals.    The  majority  in  Council, 
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riViog  credit  to  the  complaints  of  the  Ranee,  resolved  to  recti  the 
Resident,  sad  permit  the  Ranee  and  her  son  to  repair  to  Calcutta. 
Hastings  and  Mr.  Harwell  opposed  them,  pretending  a  regard  for 
justice,  which,  they  said,  the  majority  designed  to  violate  in  the 
person  of  the  Resident.  Early  in  January  1775,  a  letter  from  the 
Resident  himself  arrived,  in  which  the  Ranee  was  described  aa  u 
artful  and  dangerous  person,  and  the  writer  as  every  thing  amiable 
and  virtuous.  In  the  accusations  of  bribery  preferred  by  the  Ranee, 
Hastings  himself,  and  several  other  servants  of  the  Company,  were' 
implicated.  It  was  not  possible,  however,  to  prove  inconteatibly  that 
these  individuals  hod  received  the  money ;  it  was  only  clear  that 
sortie  one  had  received  it,  and  the  strongest  presumptions  were 
against  them.  Hastings  was  now  no  longer  mild  and  cool ;  but, 
because  his  colleagues  had  dared  to  listen  to  the  accusations  of  the 
Ranee,  pronounced  them  to  be  his  accusers,  and,  therefore,  incapabla 
of  acting  as  judges  of  his  conduct ;  and  shortly  afterwards,  upou  their 
resolution  to  compliment  the.  Ranee  with  the  insignia  of  office,  dis- 
solved the  Council,  and  quitted  the  chair.  This  did  not  interrupt  the 
business  of  Government;  his  adversaries  voted  the  first  Member  of 
Council  into  the  chair,  and  con  tinned  their  proceedings. 

Another  charge  of  bribery  was  now  preferred  against  the  Governor- 
General :  the  Phousdar  of  Hoogly  was  paid  72,000  rupees  as  bis 
annual  salary ;  of  this  it  was  now  asserted  that  Hastings  received 
36,000,  and  his  banyan,  or  Native  secretary,  4000  more.  The  author 
of  the  accusation  offered  to  discharge  the  office  for  32,000  rupees, 
the  sum  hitherto  retained  by  the  Phousdar,  and  thus  exempt  the 
Company  from  the  payment  of  40,000  rupees,  annually  paid  in 
bribery  to  the  Governor-General  and  his  secretary.  The  majority  in 
Council  were  satisfied  with  the  evidence  produced,  though  Mr, 
Hastings  vehemently  protested  against  their  competency  to  institute 
inquiries  into  his  conduct,  and,  as  before,  dissolved  the  Council,  and 
retired  with  his  solitary  coadjutor,  Mr.  Bar  well.  The  Phousdar,  how- 
ever, was  removed  from  big  office,  and  another  appointed  in  bis  stead, 
at  the  reduced  salary  of  36,000  rupees  annually. 

Next  followed  the  celebrated  transaction  with  Munny  Begum, 
which  was  first  brought  to  light  by  Mr.  Grant,  accountant  to  the  Pro- 
vincial Council  of  Moorshedabad.  It  was  found  that  the  Begum  had 
received  nine  lace  and  sixty-seven  thousand  six  hundred  and  ninety- 
three  rupees  more  than  she  had  expended  or  could  account  for.  The 
papers  containing  these  accounts,  and  now  laid  before  the  Council, 
were  obtained  through  the  means  of  a  clerk,  formerly  in  the  treasury- 
office  of  the  Nuwaub.  It  was  stated  also,  that  large  rewards  had 
been  offered  to  this  individual  by  the  Begum's  chief  eunuch,  to  in- 
duce bun  to  return  the  papers ;  and  the  same  applications,  as  Mr. 
Grant  was  ready  to  assert  upon  oath,  had  been  made  to  himself. 
Mr.  Hastings  earnestly  opposed  alt  investigation  of  the  accounts  of 
the  Begum ;  but  the  decision  of  the  majority  prevailed,  and  Mr, 
Owing  was  despatched  to  Moorshedabad  with  fall  powers  to  enter 
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into  the  most  minute  inquiry.  The  power  hitherto  enjoyed  by  the 
Begum  was  transferred  to  Rajah  Goordass,  the  ton  of  Nuncomar. 
Upon  investigation,  the  papers  appeared  to  be  authentic;  the  Begum 
herself  acknowledged  that  she  had  given  a  lac  and  a  half  of  rupee*  to. 
Mr.  Hastings,  and  the  game  eum  to  Mr.  Middleton.  The  latter  did 
not  deny  the  receipt  of  the  bribe,  nor  set  up  any  defence  ;  nor  did 
Mr.  Hastings  deny  receiving  the  money,  but  he  endeavoured  to 
screen  himself  by  various  subterfuges  :  he  asserted  that  he  had  been 
'  induced  to  accept  the  eum  in  order  to  save  the  treasury  of  the  Com- 
pany, from  which  his  expenses,  during  his  visit  to  Moorshedabad, 
must  otherwise  have  been  drawn.  These  expenses  must,  at  this  rate, 
have  amounted  to  2000  rupees  per  day,  or  73,0002.  per  annum  ;  but, 
upon  inquiry,  it  was  found  that  the  Company's  treasury  had  not  been 
spared,  30,000  rupees  having  been  drawn  thence  as  travelling 
charges,  besides  a  large  amount  for  the  expenses  of  his  colleagues 
and  attendants.     This  pretext,  therefore,  was  unfounded  and  false. 

But  the  Governor- General  now  saw  a  more  formidable  personage 
advance  among  his  accusers;  it  was  the  Rajah  Nuncomar.  On  the 
11th  of  March  1776,  he  delivered  a  paper  to  the  Council,  in  which 
he  accused  Mr.  Hastings  of  bribery,  in  the  affair  of  Mohammed  Reza 
and  Raja  Shitabroy,  and  also  of  having  received  other  bribes,  amount- 
ing to  three  lacs  and  a  half,  for  the  appointment  of  Munny  Begum, 
and  Nuncomar's  own  son,  Rajah  Goordass.  He  was  to  appear  on  the 
13th  before  the  Council  to  substantiate  these  charges.  But  Warren 
Hastings  did  not  choose  to  confront  his  accuser ;  he  protested  against 
the  authority  of  the  Council;  and,  as  before,  pronounced  the  Council 
dissolved,  and,  together  with  his  faithul  coadjutor,  Mr.  Barwell, 
quitted  the  Board.  The  majority,  however,  proceeded.  When  Nun- 
comar came  before  them,  he  stated  what  sums  he  himself  had  paid 
the  Governor-General;  named  the  persons  who  were  present;  and 
produced  a  letter  from  Munny  Begum  to  himself,  in  which  she  men- 
tioned having  given  the  Governor-General  two  lacs  of  rupees.  The 
amount  of  these  bribes,  the  Council  now  required  Mr.  Hastings  to 
refund  to  the  Company ;  but  he  denied  their  authority,  and  refused 
an  answer. 

The  Governor- General  now  became  sensible,  however,  that  some- 
thing'more  than  mere  contemptuous  silence  was  necessary  to  preserve 
his  authority  and  reputation ;  he  was  conscious,  too,  that  he  could 
not  face  the  accusations  of  Nuncomar ;  there  was,  therefore,  no  course 
left  but  to  seal  the  lips  of  his  accuser  by  death.  A  plot  was  quickly 
hatched  against  the  witness,  which,  to  save  appearances  as  much  as 
possible,  was  at  first  made  to  aim  at  two  other  individuals.  The 
indictment,  at  the  instance  of  the  Governor- General,  Mr.  Barwell, 
Mr.  Vansittart,  Mr.  Hastings's  secretary,  and  the  Native  agent  of 
finance,  charged  the  Rajah  and  his  accomplices  with  a  certain  con- 
spiracy against  the  prosecutors.  Upon  examination,  one  of  the  indi- 
viduals was  discharged,  and  all  the  prosecutors,  except  the  Governor- 
General  and  Mr.  Vansittart,  withdrew.     Nuncomar  and  his  associate 
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were  held  to  h»il,  aid  the  affair  failed  to  produce  the  desired  result. 
However,  the  man  who  had  presumed  to  give  evidence  against  a 
Go  vernor-  General  was  not  to  escape;  he  was  now  accused  of  forgery, 
committed  to  the  common  jail,  tried  by  a  jury  of  Englishmen,  con- 
victed, and  hanged  1  Thus  Warren  Hastings  removed  his  accuser. 
The  name  of  the  Judge  who  condemned  'Nuncomar  (for,  like  that  of 
.lotteries,  it  deserves  to  go  down  to  posterity)  was  Impry  ;  a  name 
which  nothing  can  ever  obliterate  from  the  memory  of  the  Hindoos, 
or  induce  an  historian  of  India  to  bury  in  kindly  oblivion. 

Had  Nuncomar  been  guilty  of  the  crime  with  which  he  was  charged, 
still  punishment  could  not  justly  have  been  inflicted  on  bun,  according 
to  our  laws,  since  the  statute  which  created  the  Supreme  Court  and 
its  powers,  was  not  made  public  till  1774,  four  years  after  the  date  of 
the  pretended  forgery;  and,  if  be  could  not  be  capitally  punished  by 
our  laws,  still  less  by  those  of  Hindoostan,  since  forgery  is  not  placed 
by  them,  whether  Moslem  or  Hindoo,  among  capital  offences.  Both 
Hastings  and  Impey  endeavoured  to  set  up  some  kind  of  defence,  but 
sophistry  so  miserable  is  not  worthy  of  being  recorded  in  history ;  and 
if  they  managed,  through  the  uncertainty  of  the  law,  to  escape  condign 
punishment,  they  could  not  manage  to  screen  their  characters  from 
the  judgment  which  impartial  history  will  irreversibly  pronounce 
against  them. 

Prom  legal  assassination,  the  Governor- General  again  proceeded  to 
inferior  offences.  In  1772,  a  regulation  had  been  made  under  his 
authority,  by  which  all  collectors,  and  servants  of  collectors,  were  for- 
bidden to  farm  any  lands,  or  be  security  for  any  farmers.  The  reason 
was,  that  if  they  did,  no  competitors  would  come  forward,  and  the 
Company's  revenues  would  be  defrauded.  Notwithstanding  this  re- 
gulation, Mr.  Hastings  permitted  his  banyan,  or  secretary,  to  hold 
lands,  the  rent  of  which  amounted,  in  1777,  to  fourteen  lacs  and 
eleven  thousand  three  hundred  and  forty-six  rupees,  upwards  of 
141,000/.  sterling! 

The  removal  of  Munoy  Begum  now  made  it  necessary  to  appoint 
another  superintendent  over  the  affairs  of  the  Nuwaub;  and  as  the 
Directors  were  not  satisfied  with  the  conduct  of  Nuncomar,  they  com- 
manded his  son,  Rajah  Goordass,  to  be  removed,  and  Mohammed 
Reza  to  be  substituted  in  his  place.  Their  order  was  conceived  in  a 
confused  and  vague  manner ;  they  confounded  distinct  offices ;  and, 
through  ignorance,  directed  what  they  did  not  intend  to  be  done. 
However,  their  servants  contrived,  from  their  local  knowledge  and 
experience,  to  apprehend  their  meaning;  and  the  majority,  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  will  of  the  Governor- General,  restored  the  office  of  Naib 
Suhah,  and  bestowed  it  upon  Mohammad  Reza  Khan. 
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O veb  the  wares 
The  wild  winds  sweep, 

Loud  the  storm  rave? 
O'er  the  sullen  deep ; 

We  hear  the  dash 
Of  the  breakers  roar, 

We  tee  them  flash 
On  the  near  lee  shore : 
Star  of  the  Seaman  I  when  wilt  thou  rise 
To  break  this  gloom  of  seas  and  skies  1 

Harder  it  blows. 
But  she  still  rides  brare, 

And  shakes  from  her  bows 
The  broken  ware ; 

Hold  but  a  while 
Tme  anchors  fast, 

And  at  mom  we  11  smile 
O'er  the  dangers  past : 
Star  of  the  Seaman ! — bright  and  warm- 
Rise  like  Hope's  rainbow  through  the  sto 


Where  the  breakers  war, 
Is  our  hour  come — 
God — we  are  safe ! — see  the  blessed  light 
Of  the  harbour  rise  through  the  gloom  of  night  1 

Cast  loose  all  sail, 
Till  the  quirering  mast 

Strains  to  the  gale 
As  it  thunders  past ; 

Hani  down  1— hard  down  1 
See  the  lights  appear 

Of  the  welcome  town  I 

Our  danger  has  passed  like  a  frightful  dream, 
Star  of  the  Mariner  I — bless  thy  beam  I 

Beehskd  WrCUFFS. 
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To  the  Editor  of  the  Oriental  Herald. 
SIR,  April  15, 1826. 

Thb  account  (p.  98)  of  '  Mignet's  History  of  the  French 
Revolution,'  has  carried  me  bade,  through  the  various  fortunes  and 
events  of  wore  than  thirty  years,  to  that  interesting  period  when  I  was 
associated  with  not  a  few  active  and  enlightened  politicians,  of  whom 
the  survivors  are  now  reduced  to  a  very  scanty  remnant.  I  then  not 
only  read  bat  listened  to  "  the  fanatical  declamations  of  Burke," 
dignified  as  they  were  by  bis  mighty  but  ill-devoted  powers  of  elo- 
quence ;  for  he  was  largely  accomplished,  like  the  poet's  Belial; 

is  tongue 

iake  the  wo 

Among  these  exhibitions,  I  especially  recollect,  as  if  it  had  occurred 
but  yesterday,  his  loud  lament,  even  like 

Ocean  into  tempest  wrought, 
when  he  referred,  on  a  memorable  occasion,  to  the  fall  of  "  the  King's 
Castle,"  for  with  that  appropriate  designation  he  was  fond  of  compli- 
menting the  BaUile.  , 

It  was,  I  well  remember,  on  May  11th,  1782,  when  I  visited  the 
gallery  of  the  House  of  Commons,  while  Mr.  Fox  was  denouncing 
Proteitaht  persecution,  in  a  style  of  argumentative  eloquence  suffi- 
cient to  persuade  all  except  a  Minister's  majority,  a  Court  of  Leaden- 
hall  •street  Directors,  or  a  bench  of  Bishops.  His  clients  were  the 
Unitarians,  whom  William  III.,  a  pretender  to  liberal  principles,  had 
left  exposed  to  rigorous  penalties  inflicted  by  two  statutes,  which 
appear  to  have  as  readily  received  the  royal  assent  as  the  order  for  the 
massacre  of  Glencoe,  and  remained  on  record,  among  too  many  dis- 
creditable transactions  of  that  over-vaunted  reign. 

These  religionists  claimed  the  honour  of  enrolling  in  their  number 
the  names  of  Price  and  Priestley,  whose  disinterested  attachment  to 
the  public  cause  had  earned  the  rancorous  hatred  of  the  Pensioner 
expectant.  The  Unitarians  also,  while  they  rejected,  as  A nti- christian, 
some  favourite  dogmas  of  established  churches,  generally  regarded 
with  approbation  the  principles  which  were  then  intruding  their  influ- 
ence on  the  despotic  regime  of  some  established  Governments.  Thus 
the  champion  of  the  Bastile  would  easily  connect  the  case  of  the 
English  Unitarians,  claiming  relief  from  religions  persecution,  with 
that  of  the  French  people  demanding  civil  liberty.  Yet,  as  it  has  been 
justly  remarked  by  an  unceremonious  biographer,  "  whatever  the  sub- 
ject of  debate  might  be,  whether  religious  or  political,  Mr.  Burke's 
ingenuity  could  always  find  means  of  introducing  his  favourite  topic, 
the  French  revolution."  On  this  occasion,  after  tbe  Orator  had  vio- 
lently assailed  the  English  Unitarians,  for  the  liberal  political  senti- 
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ments  which  some  of  them  had  then  lately  expressed  in  public,  I  heard 
him  close  a  large  collection  of  charges  against  the  French  revolution- 
ists, by  solemnly  declaring,  that  they  bad  destroyed  "  the  King's 
Castle." 

This  royal  castle,  Mr.  Fox,  during  his  powerful  reply,  thus  apos- 
trophised, in  the  well-known  lines  of  Cowper  : 

Ye  horrid  tow'rs,  the  abode  of  broken  hearts ; 

Ye  dungeons,  and  ye  cages  of  despair, 

That  monarchs  have  supplied  from  age  to  age 

With  music,  such  as  suits  their  sov'reign  ears, 

The  sigh*  and  groans  of  miserable  men  I 

There  s  not  an  English  heart  that  would  not  leap 

To  hear  that  ye  were  rall'n  at  last.— 

"  Yes,"  added  Mr.  Fox,  looking  at  Mr.  Burke,  who  sat  just  below 
him,  "  there  is  an  English  heart,  and,  T  am  sorry  to  say,  it  is  the 
heart  of  that  honourable  gentleman."  I  am  more  induced  to  state 
these  particulars,  because,  so  far  as  I  have  observed,  justice  has  not 
been  often  done  to  the  strikingly  happy  manner  in  which  I  saw  and 
heard  Mr.  Fox  apply  the  quotation. 

Mr.  Hayley,  in  his  '  Life  of  the  .Poet,'  (4to.  ii.  236,)  remarks,  that 
"  Cowper  felt  the  full  value  of  applause,  when  conferred  by  a  liberal 
and  a  powerful  mind.  I  had,"  be  proceeds,  "  a  singularly  pleasing 
opportunity  of  observing  the  just  sensibility  of  his  nature  in  this  point, 
by  carrying  to  him,  in  one  of  my  visits  to  Weston,  a  recent  newspaper, 
including  the  speech  of  Mr.  Fox,  in  which  that  accomplished  orator 
had  given  new  lustre  to  a  splendid  passage  in  the  '  Task,'  by  reciting 
it  in  Parliament." 

Now  I  am  reverting  to  this  "  tale  of  other  times,"  you  will,  I  dare 
say,  excuse  me  if,  "  narrative  with  age,"  I  here  record  my  recollec- 
tion of  two  English  hearts  which  beat  in  unison  with  those  of  the 
amiable  Poet,  and  the  philanthropic  Orator.   A  friend  of  mine  visited, 
in  1790,  the  ruins  of  the  Bastile,  from  whence  he  brought  a  few  frag- 
ments, with  which  he  designed  to  ornament  a  summer-house.     On 
this  occasion,  another  frieud  wrote,  con  amore,  the  following  lines,  for 
an  inscription,  which  I  now  bring  out  from  one  of  the  cells  of  memory, 
in  which  they  have  lodged  for  the  last  five -and- thirty  years : 
Ye  who,  by  Fancy  led,  delight  to  trace 
Each  scene  where  Sculpture  did  her  Athens  grace, 
By  History's  torch  illumined,  who  explore 
Her  time-worn  steps  on  Tyber's  classic  shore. 
Approach  I  for  oft  as  wakes  the  generous  mind 
To  virtue,  and  the  bliss  of  human  kind  ; 
Oft  as  compassion  asks,  yet  dreads  to  know, 
Bastile  !  the  secrets  of  thy  house  of  woe, 
These  shapeless  stones  a  transport  shall  impart, 
Beyond  the  magic  energy  of  art : 
For,  lo  1  they  tell  how  Justice  claims  her  sway, 
And  guilty  dungeons  open  to  the  day; 
Tow'rs,  that  for  ages  braved  the  observant  sky, 
Whose  echoes  mock'd  the  captive's  hopeless  sigh, 
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Sink,  at  her  scVreign  word,  to  rise  no  more : 
Let  man  rejoice,  though  priests  and  kings  deplore. 
I  have  now  before  me,  though  I  must  reserve  the  use  of  them  40 
another  occasion,  two  interesting  documents,  printed  before  the  revo- 
lution. They  disclose  a  few  "  secrets  of  the  prison-house."  The 
mighty  number  are  reserved  to  be  disclosed  when  the  oppressor  and 
the  oppressed  shall  meet  together  before  an  impartial  tribunal,  where 
"  names  of  awe  and  distance  here,"  must  "  rank  with  common 
men." 

PopulaUis. 


PJ1ILLIPPJNB   ISLANDS. 

The  following  particulars,  regarding  these  valuable  islands,  are 
drawn  from  a  statistical  work  published  at  Manilla  in  1820,  an 
abstract  of  which  has  been  inserted  in  that  ably-conducted  publication, 
the  Singapore  Chronicle  : — 

"  The  revenue  of  the  Philippines  amounts  to  1,466,610  Spanish 
dollars,  and  is  made  up  of  such  articles  as  the  following :  a  poll  tax  on 
the  natives  of  the  country,  commonly  called  the  contribvcion,  amount- 
ing to  70107  Spanish  dollars,  a  monopoly  of  tobacco  amounting  to 
357,288  dollars ;  a  capitation  tax  on  the  Chinese,  amounting  to  the  ex- 
orbitant sum  of  six  dollars  a  head,  he,  with  custom  house  duties, 
among  which  are  included  a  duty  on  the  exportation  of  bullion.  The 
impolicy  and  unproductiveness  of  such  a  system  of  taxation  will  readily 
occur.  There  exists  no  land-tax,  but  in  room  of  it  a  poll-tax,  com- 
paratively trifling  in  its  amount,  as  highly  unpopular  in  the  Phillip- 
pines  as  capitation  taxes  have  always  been  in  every  age  and 
country.  The  subjects  of  the  European  Government  of  Java  amount 
to  about  the  same  number  as  those  of  the  Spanish  Phillippines ;  and 
Java  can  scarcely  be  said  to  be  either  more  fertile  or  more  favourably 
situated  than  Luconia  and  its  dependent  islands,  yet  the  revenue  of 
Java,  for  the  corresponding  period  quoted  for  the  Phillippines, 
amounted  to  very  near  ten  times  as  much;  which  shows  how  much 
more  skilful  is  the  system  of  taxation  established  in  that  country, 
since  it  cannot  be  alleged  that  it  is  either  more  burdensome  or  more 
unpopular," 

"  The  Phillippines  are  divided  into  thirty-one  provinces,  sixteen 
of  which  are  situated  in  the  islands  of  Luconia,  and  fifteen  in  die 
smaller  islands,  including  the  Mariannas.  The  total  population  is  two 
millions  two  hundred  and  forty-nine  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
fifty-two;  of  this  number,  137,622  belong  to  the  great  island  of 
Luconia,  giving  about  forty-five  inhabitants  to  the  square  mile;  a 
rate  which  shows  it  to  be  much  less  populous  than  Java,  which,  to 
the  best  of  our  recollection,  has  more  than  double  this  density  of 
inhabitants.  The  contrast  is  still  stronger  with  the  British  provinces 
in  Hindoostan,  some  of  which,  as  will  be  seen  by  an  able  and  original 
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paper  on  the  subject  by  Mr.  Baillie,  in  the  '  Asiatic  Researches,'  have 
a  density  of  population  as  4-5-6-7,  and  even  more,  to  one,  beyond 
Luconia.  The  next  moat  populous  Ulaod  is  Panay,  which  contains 
292,760  inhabitants;  after  which  comes  Zebu,  which  contains 
108,426.;  Samar,  57,922;  Leyte,  40,623,  and  Negroes,  35,445 ; 
the  Spanish  establishments  on  the  great  island  of  Mindanao  amount  to 
50,823  ;  and  the  population  of  the  Marianna  Islands  is  no  more  than 
5,349. 

"  We  have  now  to  glance  at  the  ingredients  of  this  population. 
It  is  composed  of  the  following  parts  : — Europeans ;  Spaniards ; 
Creole  Spaniards ;  Spanish  Mestizos ;  Indian  Mestiios;  Mohamme- 
dans of  Western  India ;  Negroes  of  the  Philippines  converted  to 
Christianity;  Chinese  converted  to  Christianity,  and  unconverted 
Chinese ;  with  Natives  of  all  tribes.  The  Europeans  of  all  descriptions 
amount  to  no  more  than  2837,  or  to  a  seven  hundred  and  ninety-third 
part  of  the  whole  population ;  the  people  of  colour  to  6170 ;  and  the 
whole  Chinese  to  6201,  of  whom  1569  are  Christians.  The  Native 
population  consists  of  a  great  number  of  distinct  tribes,  of  which  the 
most  considerable  are  those  of  Luconia,  called  Tagala,  Parapanga, 
Pangasinau,  Yiocos,  and  Cagayan.  A  large  proportion  of  the  Native 
inhabitants  have  been  converted  to  the  Catholic  religion,  which  is  the 
common  bond  between  them  and  the  Spaniards,  and  the  great  means 
by  which  the  latter,  so  deficient  in  physical  strength,  have  been  able 
to  maintain  the  government  of  the  country  for  so  many  ages.  Upon 
the  whole,  the  inhabitants  of  the  Phillippines  are  the  most  bold  and 
energetic  of  the  people  of  the  Asiatic  Archipelago.  The  great  bulk 
of  them  are  of  the  same  brown  race  so  widely  scattered  over  these 
islands;  but  the  Phillippines  have  also  a  considerable  share  of  the 
negro  race. 

"  The  population  of  the  Phillippines  appears,  under  the  Spanish 
rule,  to  be  increasing  with  considerable  rapidity.  In  1805,  the  Na- 
tive inhabitants,  as  estimated  by  the  census  for  the  poll-tax,  amounted 
only  to  1,739,205;  in  1815,  it  amounted  only  to  1,739,275;  in  1818, 
it  amounted  to  1 ,927, B40.  At  this  rate,  according  to  the  table  con- 
structed by  Mr,  Bridge  of  Cambridge,  it  would  double  itself  in  about 
seventy  years.  The  doubling  period  appears  much  more  favourable 
when  estimated  by  the  proportion  of  births  to  deaths,  according  to 
the  tables  of  1818,  and  is  no  more  than  forty -five  years  for  the  whole 
country.  In  particular  provinces,  it  is  as  low  as  thirty-eight,  but  in  the 
town  of  Manilla,  and  the  surrounding  country,  it  rises  to  ninety.  By 
the  same  tables,  the  following  important  facts  are  exhibited  : — The 
proportion  of  marriages  to  the  whole  population  is  as  one  to  ninety- 
three  ;  the  births  as  one  to  twenty-seven  ;  and  the  mortality  as  one 
to  forty-seven  ;  the  last  a  result  which  speaks  very  favourably  of  the 
climate,  as  well  as  the  habits  and  condition  of  the  people.  In  the 
town  of  Manilla,  however,  we  find  the  mortality  to  be  as  great  as 
one  to  twenty-seven,  which  is  again,  counterbalanced  by  several  of 
the  provinces  where  it  is  as  low  as  one  in  fifty-four,  pointing  to  a 
degree  of  salubrity  not  inferior  to  some  of  the  finest  parts  of  Europe.*' 
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A  second  part  of  the  '  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society' 
having  at  length  issued  from  the  press,  after  an  interval  of  more  than 
twelve  months  since  the  date  of  their  first  publication,  it  becomes  our 
duty  on  this,  as  on  the  previous  occasion,  to  lay  before  our  readers  a 
brief  analysis  of  its  contents.  In  comparing  the  two  parts  with  each 
other,  we  are  hound  to  acknowledge,  that  there  is  in  the  present  soma 
diminution  from  that  high  standard  which  the  tone  .and  character  of 
the  eailier  production  had  lod  us  to  anticipate  for  the  labours  of  this 
Society;  but  still  there  is  ample  room  for  indulging  very  flattering 
expectations  with  regard  to  its  future  superiority.  Thus,  although  we 
find  no  papers  among  the  series  now  under  consideration,  at  all  com- 

E arable  to  the  'Essay on  the  Philosophy  of  the  Hindoos/  by  Mr. 
iolebrooke,  or  to  that  on  the  Bhills,  by  Sir  John  Malcolm, — papers 
which  added  to  the  well-earned  reputation  even  of  the  highly- talented 
gentlemen  by  whom  they  were  communicated, — there  are  yet  some 
which  deserve  an  attentive  consideration,  and  from  which  much 
valuable  information  may  be  gleaned.  Among  these,  we  would  par- 
ticularly distinguish  the  '  Analysis  of  the  Pane  ha  T  antra,'  the  '  Ac- 
count of  a  Secret  Association  in  China,'  the  '  Observations  on  Ele- 
phantiasis,' and  though  last,  not  least,  the  able  paper  on  the  '  Valley 
of  the  Setlej,'  which  contains  such  extensive  additions  to  our  geogra- 
phical knowledge  of  the  immense  chain  of  mountains  by  which  India 
U  bounded  on  the  north.  Leaving  these  generalities,  however,  we 
will  at  once  proceed  to  particulars,  taking  up  each  of  the  papers  in 
the  order  in  which  it  appears  in  the  volume  before  us. 

Since  the  period  when  the  discovery  of  the  Hit^padesa  revealed  to 
the  world  the  origin  of  those  antient  fables  which,  through  the 
medium,  principally,  of  the  Kalilah  u  Dumnah,  became,  during  the 
middle  ages,  naturalized  in  the  West,  constituting  the  never-failing 
source  whence  the  trouveura  of  Normandy  derived  the  materials  of 
their  fabliaux,  and  the  tale-tellers,  of  later  days  and  other  countries, 
some  of  their  choicest  morceavx,  the  attention  of  those  who  delight 
in  tracing  the  history  and  progress  of  fiction  has  been  directed  to  the 
further  development  of  those  hidden  stores  which  might  be  expected 
to  throw  a  new  light  upon  the  obscurest  portions  of  their  favourite 
pursuit.  The  curiosity  excited,  in  the  first  instance,  by  Sir  'William 
Jones,  was  soon  gratified,  in  a  manner  that  left  little  to  be  desired,  by 
Mr.  Wilkins's  translation  of  the  newly-discovered  volume  ;  but  the 
interest  awakened  by  it  was  not  suffered  to  subside,  and  the  critical 
observations  of  M.  de  Sacy,  and  the  edition  of  the  entire  text  by 
Mr.  Colebrcoke,  hare  succeeded  in  keeping  it  alive  up  to  the  present 
moment.  This  extensive  collection  of  Apologues  has  consequently 
become  familiar  to  the  literati  of  Europe,  by  whom  it  is  generally 
regarded  as  the  true  and  original  basis  of  those  delightful  fictions 
2  L2 
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which,  variously  modified  and  embellished,  still  continue  to  contribute 
to  the  entertainment  of  the  nations  of  the  West  equally  with  those  of 
the  East.  This  claim,  however,  so  far  as  regards  its  originality,  has 
frequently  been  disputed  in  favour  of  another  work,  the  'Pancha 
Tantra,'  which  seems  now  to  be  clearly  ascertained  to  be  of  earlier 
date,  and  to  have  served  moreover  as  the  quarry  from  whence  the 
Arabian  compiler  drew  the  materials  of  the  Kalilah  u  Dumnab,  to 
which,  in  fact,  it  bears,  in  many  points,  a  far  more  striking  resem- 
blance than  the  Hit6padesa.  This  latter  consideration  renders  it, 
perhaps,  a  matter  of  some  regret  that  the  earlier  work  was  not  rather 
selected  for  translation,  which  may  now  be  considered  as  precluded, 
with  regard  to  it,  by  the  general  similarity  of  the  two  collections, 
although  the  differences  which  characterize  the.'  Pancha  Tantra '  are 
such  as  to  establish  its  claim  to  superior  interest,  as  well  as  to  higher 
antiquity.  Under  these  circumstances,  and  fully  sensible  that  entire 
translations  of  both  would  but  consist,  for  the  most  part,  of  needless 
and  fatiguing  repetitions,  those  who  take  an  interest  in  the  subject 
cannot  but  feel  deeply  indebted  to  Mr.  Wilson,  the  learned  and 
zealous  Secretary  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal,  for  his  '  Analysis  of 
the  Pancha  Tantra,  illustrated  with  occasional  Translations'  of  the 
most  striking  passages  and  tales  peculiar  to  that  work,  which  forms  the 
first  article  in  the  present  part  of  the  Transactions.  To  follow  the 
author  through  this  comprehensive  Analysis,  would  occupy  more 
apace  than  we  can  spare  from  more  important  matter,  and  would 
besides  afford  so  very  imperfect  an  idea  of  his  work,  that  we  must 
refrain  from  entering  into  the  subject,  merely  observing,  that  it  is  one 
from  which  those  readers  who  feel  the  powerful  charm  derived  from 
its  exhaustless  interest,  will  extract  considerable  information,  as  well 
as  amusement.  But  we  cannot  turn  from  this  paper  without  noticing 
the  sound  and  liberal  feeling  evinced  by  Mr.  Wilson  on  this  as  on 
other  occasions,  in  lending  the  sanction  of  his  name,  and  the  aid  of 
his  pen,  to  the  infant  labours  of  Societies,  which  too  many  in  his 
situation  would  have  regarded  with  a  jealous  eye,  as  the  competitors 
and  rivals  of  their  own  more  antient  institution,  but  in  which  be  has 
shown  that  he  only  sees  honourable  and  useful  coadjutors  engaged  in 
one  common  and  laudable  pursuit. 

The  next  article  consists  of  an  account  of  three  '  Inscriptions  upon 
Rocks,  in  South  Bihar,  described  by  Dr.  Buchanan  Hamilton,  and 
explained  by  H.  T.  Colebrooke,  Esq.,'  who  candidly  admits,  that  he 
"  observes  little  intetesting  in  them  besides  the  names  and  the  dates," 
circumstances  with  which  it  is  not  our  purpose  to  weary  the  patience 
of  our  readers.  This  is  followed  by  a  paper  on  a  similar  subject;  by 
Major  Tod,  entitled,  '  Comments  on  an  Inscription  upon  Marble,  at 
Madhucarghar,  and  three  Grants  inscribed  on  Copper,  found  at 
Ujjayani,'  accompanied  by  Notes  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Colebrooke, 
who  has  also  furnished  translations  of  the  three  grants  from  the 
original  plates  presented  to  the  Society  by  Major  Tod,  and  of  which 
lithographic  fac- si  miles  are  given.  The  profound  research  and 
critical  acumen  which   characterize  these   gentlemen,   will  always 
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command  ft  confidence  almost  implicit  in  their  illustrations  of  the 
History  and  Antiquities  of  India ;  but  the  desultory  nature  of  the 
paper  before  us,  the  object  of  which  is  to  deduce  from  all  accessible 
sources  of  information,  the  names  and  order  of  succession  of  one  of 
the  four  great  Rajpoot  families  which  ruled  in  the  north  of  the  Penin- 
sula of  Hindoostan,  in  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries,  precludes 
the  possibility  of  offering,  in  a  few  words,  an  intelligible  synopsis  of 
its  contents,  which,  after  all,  possess  little  of  general  interest 

Mystery  is  generally  the  parent  of  curiosity ;  but  sometimes  the 
converse  of  this  proposition  takes  place,  and  a  morbid  cariosity  creates 
for  itself  mysteries  which  have  no  existence  in  fact  Those  who  are 
willing  to  see,  in  every  harmless  association,  the  elements  of  civil 
discord  and  of  the  ruin  of  states,  can  always  find  plenty  of  materials 
for  the  construction  of  a  system,  of  which  the  Society  to  whom  it  is 
attributed,  and  wbo  are  supposed  to  make  it  their  rule  of  action,  may 
be  as  ignorant  as  the  most  utter  stranger  to  their  tenets.  It  would 
seem  that  the  Chinese  Government,  whose  paternal  feelings  are  put 
forth  with  as  much  ostentation,  and  apparently  with  as  much  truth, 
as  those  of  some  Continental  governments,  entertains,  in  common  with 
the  latter,  and  probably  from  the  same  common  cause,  a  great  horror 
of  secret  associations;  and  this  feeling  necessarily  produces,  through 
the  agency  of  those  who  are  ambitious  of  courtly  honours,  or  covetous 
of  more  substantial  rewards,  the  discovery  of  conspiracies  and  asso- 
ciations without  number,  which,  but  for  this  salutary  vigilance  on  the 
part  of  the  constituted  authorities  and  their  subordinate  agents,  might 
have  gone  on  conspiring  and  associating  to  the  end  of  the  world, 
without  creating  the  slightest  alarm,  or  perpetrating  the  most  trivial 
mischiefs.  Whether  Dr.  Milne  has  been  led  away  by  a  natural 
deference  to  superior  authority,  or  by  an  uncontrollable  love  of  the 
marvellous,  to  depict,  in  the  most  frightful  colours,  the  dogmas  of  a 
Society  of  which  he  knew  nothing,  except  from  the  testimony  of  those 
who  were  interested  in  giving  it  a  bad  name ;  or  whether  be  derived 
his  information  from  credible  witnesses,  and  has  embodied  in  his 
narrative  nothing  but  plain  matter  of  fact,  it  is  obviously  impossible 
for  us  to  determine.  But  when  we  consider  the  character  of  the 
Chinese  Government,  the  alleged  nature  and  tendency  of  the  Society, 
and,  more  especially,  when  we  reflect  that  in  countries  nearer  home, 
with  the  affairs  and  manners  of  which  we  are  intimately  acquainted, 
(Spain  and  Germany,  for  example.)  charges  of  a  nature  exactly 
similar  have  been  made  against  Societies  whose  objects  were  as 
remote  as  possible  from  the  schemes  of  plunder  and  devastation  im- 
puted to  them,  we  cannot  help  inclining  to  the  former  opinion. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  the  learned  and  lamented  author  himself  con- 
fesses that  he  offers  the  remarks  contained  in  this  '  Account  of  a 
secret  Association  in  China,  entitled  the  Triad  Society,'  "  not  as  the 
result  of  firm  and  unhesitating  conviction,  but  as  having  a  good  deal 
of  probability  to  support  them,  and  as  containing  the  substance  of  the 
best  information  procurable  in  his  situation."  ft  may  be  as  well  just 
to  trace  the  outline  of  the  Society's  tenets,  form  of  government,  &c, 
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M  sketched  by  Dr.  Milne  under  this  preliminary  reservation.  In  the 
first  place,  then,  its  very  name  seems  to  be  involved  in  obscurity,  for 
of  several  which  the  learned  Principal  gives,  he  is  at  a  loss  which  to 
choose ;  a  difficulty  which  we  may  suppose,  not  without  probability,  to 
wise  from  various  distinct  societies  bavins;  been  confounded  together, 
with  the  view  perhaps  to  include  them  all  in  one  common  proscription. 
He  fixes,  however,  upon  San  ho  kwtty,  i.  e.  "  The  Triad  Society,  or 
the  Society  of  the  Three  United,"  and  next  proceeds  to  develop  their 
object,  which,  he  says,  "  at  first  does  not  appear  to  have  been  pecu- 
liarly hurtful  ;  but,  as  numbers  increased,  the  object  degenerated  from 
mere  mutual  assistance,  to  theft,  robbery,  die  overthrow  of  regular 
government,  and  an  aim  at  political  power."  In  die  early  part  of  the 
reign  of  the  late  Emperor,  Kea  King,  this  society,  which  was  then 
exceedingly  numerous,  and  bore  the  designation  of  T'keen  te  hwvy, 
i.  e.  "  The  Celesto-terrestrial  Society,"  had  made  great  progress 
towards  the  attainment  of  its  latter  object,  but  its  machinations  were 
finally  defeated,  and  the  official  report  declared,  "  that  there  was  not 
so  much  as  one  member  of  that  rebellious  fraternity  left  under  the 
wide  extent  of  the  heavens";  a  broad  assertion,  which  Dr.  Milne 
does  not  hesitate  to  call  in  question,  maintaining,  on  the  contrary, 
that  they  continued  to  exist  in  secret,  simply  changing  their  name, 
for  the  purposes  of  concealment,  to  that  by  which  tbe  society  is  at 
present  known.  In  foreign  colonies,  where  political  power  is  out  of 
the  question,  he  d&lares  their  objects  to  be  plunder  and  mutual 
assistance,  as  well  to  enable  their  comrades  to  escape  the  hands  of 
justice,  as  to  relieve  them  from  the  pressure  of  distress.  If  their 
party  happens  to  be  very  strong,  individuals  frequently  put  themselves 
and  their  property  under  tbe  protection  of  the  society,  which  is  always 
afforded  on  the  payment  of  an  annual  sum ;  and,  "  in  such  places  as 
Java,  Singapore,  Malacca,  and  Penang,  when  a  Chinese  stranger 
arrives  to  reside  for  any  length  of  time,  he  is  generally  glad  to  give  a 
trifle  of  money  to  this  brotherhood,  to  be  freed  from  their  annoyance," 
which  is  sometimes  carried  to  very  alarming  lengths. 

The  government,  such  as  it  is,  is  said  to  be  vested  in  three  persons, 
called  first,  second,  and  third  brothers;  but  of  the  laws,  discipline, 
and  internal  management  of  the  society,  Dr.  Milne  has  not  been  able 
to  procure  any  certain  information.  Their  initiatory  ceremonies  are 
said  to  take  place  at  night,  in  presence  of  an  idol,  to  which  offerings 
are  presented,  and  before  which  the  oath  of  secrecy,  Sec,  consisting 
of  thirty-six  articles,  is  taken.  This  ceremony  is  performed  by  the 
candidate  for  initiation,  standing  between  two  ranks  of  members, 
holding  their  drawn  swords  over  his  head  in  the  form  of  an  arch. 
They  recognise  each  other  by  secret  signs,  of  which  mystical  numbers 
(particularly  the  number  three)  and  peculiar  motions  of  the  fingers, 
are  said  to  constitute  the  principal  features.  Their  seal,  a  figure  of 
which  is  given,  is  of  a  quinquaugular  shape,  enclosing  two  octagons, 
a  square,  and  an  oblong  parallelogram,  each  having  its  appropriate 
characters,  which  are  supposed  to  shadow  forth  the  whole  mysteries 
of  the  society.     These  characters,  however,  in  their  ordinary  meaning, 
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present  little  that  1b  taysterious ;  but  they  are  believed  to  have  an 
occult  sense,  intelligible  only  to  the  initiated.  In  their  pretentions 
to  great  antiquity,  which  they  affect  to  carry  back  to  the  "  first  settle- 
ment of  China ;"  in  making  benevolence  and  mutual  assistance  their 
professed  object;  in  the  ceremonies  of  initiation;  in  their  ruling  bre- 
thren; in  their  secret  signs ;  audio  their  maintenance  of  the  doctrine 
of  "  liberty  and  equality,"  which  "  some  hare  affirmed,"  says  Dr. 
Milne,  "  to  be  the  grand  secret  of  freemasonry,"  the  learned  Doctor 
traces  a  resemblance  between  the  San  ho  hwuy,  and  the  society  of 
freemasons,  without,  however,  imputing  to  the  latter,  in  the  British 
empire  at  least,  any  of  the  dangerous  principles  which  characterise 
the  former.  Whether  they  meet  in  lodges,  he  is  unable  to  determine, 
but  be  believes  the  law  of  China,  which  punishes  with  death  the  crime 
of  belonging  to  this  society,  to  be  too  rigorous  to  admit  of  such  a  mode 
of  association.  Such  is  the  bare  outline  of  the  information  collected 
by  Dr.  Milne,  which,  it  may  be  proper  to  add,  appears  to  be  supported 
by  the  silent  testimony  of  Dr.  Morrison,  by  whom  the  Paper  is  com- 
municated. 

Mr.  T rant's  '  Short  Account  of  the  Sands,'  (a  sect,  the  chief  seats 
of  which  are  Delhi,  Agra,  Jayapur,  and  Furrukhabad,  and  which  in 
its  customs  resembles  the  Society  of  Friends  in  a  remarkable  degree, 
follows.  The  '  Extracts  from  Pekin  Oasettes,'  which  succeeds  to 
this,  hardly  deserved  the  trouble  which  Mr.  Davis  has  taken  in  trans- 
lating, and  Sir  O.  T.  Staunton  in  communicating  them  to  the  Society, 
The  first  two  derive  perhaps  some  little  interest  at  the  present  moment 
from  their  relation  to  the  Burmese  frontier  of  the  "  Celestial  Empire," 
bat  they  merely  state,  the  one,  that  the  "  tribute- bearer  "  of  the 
Meen-teen  nation  (a  state  which  it  appears  borders  both  on  Yun-nan 
and  Ava)  is  travelling  peaceably  homewards;  and  the  other,  that  the 
Viceroy  of  Yun-nan  and  Kwei-chow  solicits  to  be  excused  front  the 
usual  triennial  introduction  to  the  Emperor,  on  the  ground  that  hie 
presence  is  necessary  to  superintend  the  watch-towers  and  lines  of 
communication  forming  on  the  frontier.  The  third  and  last  extract 
contains  a  proposition  from  the  Viceroy  of  Full-keen  for  restoring  the 
equilibrium  between  silver  and  the  copper  currency,  which  had  become 
greatly  depreciated  in  that  province  in  consequence  of  an  over  issue. 
The  remedy  proposed  and  adopted  is,  that  "  from  the  summer  half- 
year  of  the  fourth  of  Taou-Kwang,  (the  name  of  the  present  Em- 
peror,) the  mint  should  be  shut,  and  all  further  coinage  suspended ;. 
the  soldiers  receiving  their  pay  in  silver,  until  the  relative  values  of 
silver  and  currency  approach  nearer  to  a  par.  Appended  to  this 
Paper,  are  lithographic  figures  of  the  coins  ot  the  six  Emperors  of  the 
reigning  dynasty,  executed  in  a  style  which  proves  that  that  valuable 
and  daily  improving  process  is  fully  capable  of  representing  with. 
scrupulous  fidelity  the  most  difficult  subjects  of  the  Numismatic  art.   ■ 

It  may  be  as  well  to  notice  in  this  place  another  article  by  Mr.  Davisu 
although  not  immediately  following  in  the  regular  order  of  the  Papers. 
This  is  entitled,  'Eugraphia  Sinensis,  or  the  Art  of  Writing  th* 
Chinese  Character  with  correctness,  contained  in  ninety-two  Rules  and, 
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Example*  ;  to  which  are  prefixed,  some  Observations  on  the  Chinese 
Writing.'  It  is  obviously  of  great  importance  that  those  who  carry 
on  an  intercourse  with  the  Chinese  in  their  own  language,  should  be 
capable  of  writing  it  with  facility  and  elegance  ;  and  we  entertain  no 
doubt  that  the  work  translated  by  Mr.  Davis,  and  the  illustrations  of 
its  rules,  which  occupy  eight  lithographic  plates,  each  comprising  a 
considerable  number  of  characters,  are  well  calculated  to  facilitate 
that  object.  It  might  perhaps  with  greater  propriety  have  been  pub- 
lished in  a  separate  form,  or  in  a  work  more  peculiarly  devoted  to 
.Chinese  literature,  such,  for  instance,  as  Dr.  Morrison's  excellent 
'  Miscellany,'  which  would  have  ensured  its  more  general  diffusion 
among  Chinese  students;  but  even  in  its  present  situation  it  will 
doubtless  be  found  serviceable, 

A  '  Memoir  on  Bundelkhund,  by  Captain  James  Franklin,'  is  the 
next  paper  to  which  we  shall  call  the  attention  of  the  reader.  After 
tracing  the  boundaries  of  this  extensive  tract  of  country,  comprising 
a  surface  of  nearly  24,000  square  miles,  together  with  a  population 
of  about  2,400,000  inhabitants,  the  author  proceeds  to  take  a  general 
view  of  its  history.  Commencing  with  the  Chandela  race  of  sove- 
reigns, the  most  antient  of  which  there  is  any  existing  record,  he 
gives  from  the  Chohan-rasa,  (the  favourite  poetical  chronicle  of  the 
Rajpoots,  and  which  is  "  familiar  in  their  mouths  as  household 
words,")  all  that  can  be  collected  on  the  subject  of  that  dynasty, 
which  was  overthrown  by  the  last  Hindoo  monarch  of  Delhi,  just  be- 
fore that  kingdom  itself  fell  a  victim  to  the  invasion  of  Mahmud  of 
Ghizni.  From  the  time  of  this  celebrated  conqueror  to  that  of  the 
So  less  celebrated  Timour,  a  gap  occurs  which  there  are  no  materials 
to  fill  up.  About  this  latter  period,  the  province  was  overrun  by  a 
tribe  of  adventurous  Rajpoots,  under  the  command  of  a  chief  named 
Dewadi  Bir,  who  founded  the  Bundela  dynasty,  from  which  the 
country  derives  its  appellation,  and  which  continued  to  rale  with  in- 
creasing splendour  down  to  the  reign  of  Jehan  Ghir.  But  a  rebellion 
of  the  then  reigning  Prince  served  as  a  pretext,  under  colour  of  which 
the  Mohammedan  government  took  possession  of  his  dominions;  and, 
although  the  warlike  character  and  unconquerable  spirit  of  the 
BundeTas 'speedily  reinstated  the  legitimate  successor,  yet  his  power 
was  so  completely  shaken  by  its  temporary  suspension,  that  his  terri- 
tory became  broken  up  into  numerous  petty  states,  each  -ruled  by  its 
own  independent  Rajah .  Such  was  the  state  of  affairs  up  to  the  com- 
mencement of  the  present  century ;  since  which  time,  various  circum- 
stances have  contributed  to  place  these  states  more  or  less  completely 
at  the  disposal  of  the  Company's  officers,  (absurdly  enough  termed 
the  British  Government;)  and  their  immediate  rule  is  now  recognised 
over  a  large  proportion,  while  their  "  protection"  is  "  enjoyed"  by  the 
"  independent"  governments  which  compote  the  remainder  of  tins 
once  powerful  province. 

Bundelkhnnd  is  intersected  by  numerous  rivers,  none  of  which  are 
navigable,  neither  do  their  waters  naturally  eerve  to  fertilise  the  coun- 
try, which  is  remarkably  sterile.    Captain  Franklin  notices,  how- 
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ever,  a  great  number  <Jf  artificial  lakes  and  reservoirs,  constructed  ate 
vast  expeute  by  former  despotic  and  tyrannical  rulers  of  the  Bundela 
dynasty  for  the  purposes  of  irrigation,  which  the  nature  of  the  soil 


imperiously  demands.  It  is  not  stated  that  the  present  mild  and  pa- 
ternal Government  has  made  any  such  provision  for  the  comfort  of  the 
inhabitants.     A  description  of  the  different  chains  of  mountains  fol- 


lows ;  and  this  is  succeeded  by  a  general  outline  of  the  surface  of  the 
country,  which  contains  no  forests,  although  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
lowlands,  "  particularly  in  the  Native  States,"  is  covered  with  jungle. 
Many  thousands  of  acres,  which  are  thus  suffered  to  lie  waste, "  might, 
by  ordinary  means  and  management,  be  brought  into  cultivation  ;  but 
there  is  either  a  want  of  capital,  or  a  want  of  confidence  between  the 
governing  and  the  governed,  which  retards  this  desirable  improve- 
ment." The  consequence  is,  that,  in  times  of  scarcity,  the  lower 
orders  of  the  population  are  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  subsisting  on 
the  fruit  of  the  mahiia  ;  and  even  this,  in  seasons  of  extraordinary 
dearth,  is  sometimes  mixed  with  the  pounded  bark  of  the  katbal  tree, 
to  the  deleterious  effects  of  which,  the  miserable  wretches  who  are 
reduced  to  the  necessity  of  using  it,  are  observed  soon  afterwards  to 
fall  victims.  The  diamond  mines,  which  are  the  exclusive  property 
of  the  Rajah  of  Panna,  appear  to  be  nearly  exhausted  ;  for,  although 
adventurers  are  allowed  to  dig  them  on  the  payment  of  one-fourth 
of  the  produce  to  the  Rajah,  this  privilege  is  rarely  claimed.  The 
iron  mines,  on  the  contrary,  appear  to  be  peculiarly  rich,  and  the  au- 
thor suggests  to  the  Government  the  advantages  of  employing  a  small 
capital  in  working  them,  for  the  use  of  the  magazine  and  arsenals,  and 
thus  affording  constant  employment  to  the  wretched  inhabitants,  as  a 
matter  both  of  policy  and  philanthropy — ideas,  however,  which  the 
Government  of  India  appear  to  be  incapable  of  combining.  The  ma- 
nufactures are  of  very  trivial  importance. 

Dr.  Whitelaw  Ainslie's  '  Observations  on  the  Lepra  Arabum,  or 
Elephantiasis  of  the  Greeks,  as  it  appears  in  India,'  compose  the 
most  complete  history  that  we  hare  yet  seen  of  that 'dreadful  and  dis- 
gusting malady.  The  details  into  which  he  enters  on  the  predispos- 
ing causes,  the  progressive  symptoms,  and  the  mode  of  treatment,  de- 
serve, and  will  no  doubt  receive,  the  attentive  consideration  of  the 
medical  profession  ;  and  more  especially  of  such  of  its  members  as 
are  immediately  connected  with  India.  As,  however,  this  can  hardly 
be  considered  the  proper  place  for  an  examination  of  such  a  topic,  we 
shall  leave  Dr.  Ainslie's  Paper  to  the  test  of  professional  investigation 
and  experience,  which  alone  can  confirm  or  invalidate  his  opinions. 

The  history  of  those  among  the  successors  of  Alexander  who, 
shaking  off  the  dominion  of  the  Seleucidse,  succeeded  in  establishing 
for  themselves  independent  kingdoms  in  the  heart  of  Asia,  is  a  subject 
involved  in  such  deep  and  apparently  impenetrable  obscurity,  as  to 
have  baffled  the  researches  even  of  the  most  laborious  and  successful 
cultivator!  of  this  department  of  science.  Thus,  in  place  of  exhibit- 
ing any  connected  series  of  events,  their  inquiries  have  led  to  little 
more  than  the  heaping  together  of  a  confused  mass  of  conjectures 
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totally  ImwilwtoU  with  anon  other,  and  of  which  the  di»oo?ery  e( 
k  new  fact  serves  but  to  expose  the  futility,  while  it  gives  rise  to 
other  theories,  in  all  probability  at  uafounded  as  those  which  have 
gone  before-  In  this  state  of  utter  uncertainty ,  we  are  not  disposed  to 
place  any  very  positive  reliance  even  on  the  opinions  of  Major  Tod, 
although  we  know  of  no  authority  to  which  we  would  yield  a  mora 
willing  deference  on  almost  any  subject  connected  with  the  north  of 
India.  *  An  Account  of  Greek,  Parthian,  and  Hindoo  Medals,  found 
in  India,'  contributed  by  that  gentleman,  is  chiefly  remarkable  tor  the 
varied  and  discursive  comments  which  are  applied  to  the  illustration 
pf  two  new  coins  of  Apollodotus  and  Menander,  Princes  of  the  Greek 
dynasty,  which  filled  the  throne  of  Bactria,  or  Balkh,  and  ruled  over 
an  extensive  territory  beyond  the  Indus  during  a  period  of  120  years. 
The  great  variety  of  information,  derived  as  well  from  Indian  as  clas- 
sic authors,  which  Major  Tod  has  brought  to  bear  upon  this  particu- 
lar point,  may  serve,  at  least,  to  show  that  the  subject  has  not  been 
exhausted  by  those  who  have  preceded  him  in  the  hopeless  teak  of 
developing  the  history  of  this  remote  period,  and  that  much  may  even 
now  be  done  towards  reducing  it  to  some  intelligible  system.  But  as 
it  seems  tolerably  clear  that  the  results  to  be  anticipated  from  its  fur- 
ther investigation,  will  be  far,  indeed,  from  compensating  for  the  time 
and  labour  expended  in  its  pursuit,  we  must  be  excused  from  entering 
further  into  the  consideration  of  so  obscure  and  unpromising  a  subject. 
The  Paper  '  On  the  Valley  of  the  Setlej  River,  in  the  Himlnya 
Mountains,  from  the  Journal  of  Captain  A.  Gerard ;  with  Remark! 
by  H.  T.  Colebrooke,  Esq.'  which  closet  the  present  series,  consists 
chiefly  of  an  abstract  of  the  diary  of  the  progress  made  by  the  enter- 
prising traveller  first  named,  and  his  brother,  in  their  arduous  survey 
during  the  summer  of  1821.  It  is  quite  impossible,  within  the 
limited  space  which  we  can  assign  to  an  article  like  the  present,  to 
particularise  the  great  number  of  places  visited  in  the  course  of  this 
stupendous  journey,  or  even  to  give  an  adequate  sketch  of  its  leading 
features.  We  must,  therefore,  abstain  from  entering  into  the  subject, 
further  than  to  notice  a  few  of  the  results  adverted  to  in  Mr.  Cole* 
breoke's  remarks.  These  refer  principally  to  the  various  elevations 
of  the  mountains  and  passes  traversed  in  die  course  of  the  expedition  j 
the  greatest  height  attained,  during  this  excursion,  being  at  the  Ma- 
neran  Pass,  18,612  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  An  opportunity 
was  also  soiled  of  measuring  trigono  metrically  the  elevation  of  Par* 
gfeul,  the  highest  station  visited  on  two  previous  journeys,  and  then 
calculated  by  the  barometer  to  roach  19,411  feet;  the  trigonometrical 
observation  gave  a  result  of  19,442.  The  difficulty  of  breathing,  las- 
situde, and  head-ache,  consequent  on  the  diminished  density  of  the 
atmosphere,  appear  scarcely  to  have  been  felt  at  ft  lees  height  than 
15,000  feet,  numerous  villages  existing  at  an  altitude  of  13,000,  in 
which  no  such  sensations  were  experienced.  The  extreme  limits  of 
vegetation  vary  in  different  positions:  on  the  ascent  of  the  southern 
slope  of  the  snowy  range,  cultivation  is  not  carried  above  the  height 
of  10,000  feet;  1 1,800  feet  may  be  reckoned  die  upper  limit  of  fore*. 
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and  12,000  that  of  bushes.  But  on  advancing  farther  into  the  in- 
terior of  the  great  chain,  cultivation  extends  to  13,600  feet;  fine 
birch  trees  are  met  with  at  14,000,  and  tama  bushea,  which  furnish 
excellent  fire-wood,  at  17,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Several 
attempts  were  made  to  pax  the  line  of  boundary  and  penetrate  into 
Chinese  Tartary,  but  without  effect,  the  extreme  vigilance  of  the 
Chinese  baffling  all  the  endeavours,  and  compelling  them  to  relin- 
quish their  object.  Mr.  Colebrooke  concludes,  by  pointing  out  the 
valley  of  Gandhao  River  as  one  of  those  unexplored  points  which  may 
,  be  expected  to  be  the  most  productive  of  valuable  information,  and  as 
the  probable  route  by  which  the  DhawaJagiri,  or  White  Mountain, 
the  most  stupendous  of  the  whole  range,  may  be  approached  ;  and 
confidently  anticipate*  that  its  altitude  will  be  found  to  be  "  not  less 
than  37,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea." 


REMEMBRANCE. 

Summer  'twas — when  first  we  loved, 

Summer — hut  the  sun  that  moved 

Through  his  hottest  track  on  high, 

Felt  not  fiercer  fires  than  I. 

Shall  we,  shall  we  pause,  and  nut 

A  look,  lova,  on  the  lite  we  past, 

When  thy  blue  eye  first  I  met, 

Blue  as  heaven,  wbiie  morning  yet,     . 

Drowsy  on  the  eastern  wave. 

Lingers  near  her  natal  care  f 

Was  it  Fortune's  golden  hand 

That  wove  our  Hymeneal  baud? 

Was  it  that  which  led  us  still 

To  seek  at  eve  the  dusky  bill, 

While  the  unmark'd  stars  above 

Twinkled  on  our  hallowed  love? 

Did  our  young  hearts  not  resemble 

Two  streams  o'er  which  the  willows  tremble, 

As  they  hurry  down  the  brow 

Of  some  high  mount,  to  meet  below, 

While  above  them  hangs  the  cloud, 

And  the  thunder  muttering  loud  ? 

Saw  we  aught  before  our  feet. 

But  the  truth  that  we  would  meet, 

Would  meet,  though  all  life's  track  behind 

The  meeting  moment,  we  might  find 

Strewed  with  piercing  cares  and  ill, 

And  gulfs  of  sorrow  widening  still  ? 

We  met— and,  like  a  changing  dream, 

Our  path  was  gilded  by  the  beam 
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LETTERS   OF   SIR    WILLIAM    PUTTS'. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Oriental  Herald. 

Sia, — The  annexed  Papers  contain  exact  copies  which  I  took 
from  the  original  letters  in  the  British  Museum,  (Ayscough).  Tha 
writer,  who  had  just  attained  the  age  of  twenty-one,  became  so  justly 
celebrated,  that  be  has  a  place  in  all  biographies  ;  yet  the  repetition 
of  a  few  particulars  respecting  his  early  history  cannot  bare  be  un- 
acceptable. 

William  Petty,  the  ancestor  of  the  Marquis  of  Lansdown,  and  from 
whom  that  nobleman,  I  am  persuaded,  deems  it  an  honour  to  hare 
descended,  was  born  in  1623,  at  Rumsey,  where  his  father  was  a 
small  clothier.  There,  according  to  Wood,  (A then.  Oxon.),  "  while 
a  boy,  he  took  very  great  delight  in  spending  his  time  among  artificers, 
as  smiths,  carpenters,  joiners,  &c.,  whose  trades,  in  some  respects,  he 
understood  so  well,  in  short  time,  at  twelve  years  of  age,  that  he  could 
work  at  them.  At  that  time,  "adds  Wood,  "  be  went  to  the  grammar 
school  there." 

In  his  will,  a  MS.  which  I  have  read  in  the  British  Museum, 
Petty  says,  "  At  the  full  age  of  fifteen  years,  I  had  obtained  the  Latin, 
Greek,  and  French  tongues,  the  whole  body  of  common  arithmetic, 
the  practical  geometry  and  astronomy,  conducing  to  navigation,  dial' 
ling,  with  the  knowledge  of  several  mechanical  trades.  After  this, 
I  went  to  the  University  of  Caen  in  Normandy ;  and,  upon  my  return 
to  England,  was  preferred  in  the  King's  navy,  where,  at  the  age  of 
twenty  years,  I  had  gotten  up  about  threescore  pounds,  with  as  much 
mathematics  as  any  one  of  my  age  was  known  to  have  had."  Wood 
says,  that  he  "  maintained  himself  "  at  Caen  "  with  a  little  stock  of 
merchandizing  that  he  then  improved."  Mr.  Graner  relates,  on  the 
authority  of  a  MS.  in  Mvs,  Askmol.,  how  "  he  told  Mr.  Aubrey, 
that  he  was  driven  to  great  straits  for  money  when  he  was  in  France; 
and  that  he  had  lived  a  week  upon  two  or  three  pennyworth  of 
walnuts." 

From  the  will  it  also  appears,  that  Petty  left  England  again  in 
1643,  and  pursued  his  studies,  especially  the  study  of  medicine,  at 
Utrecht,  Leyden,  Amsterdam,  and  Paris.  In  1646,  he  returned  to 
bis  father's  bouse  at  Rumsey,  bringing  with  him  his  brother,  Antony, 
for  whom  he  had  provided  abroad,  with  about  ten  pounds  more  than 
he  carried  out  of  England,  having  no  doubt  successfully  occupied  bis 
"  threescore  pounds. ' 

Such  then  was  William  Petty  at  the  date  of  this  correspondence. 
How  largely  he  acquired  the  goods  of  fortune,  and  the  nobler  riches 
of  the  mind,  during  the  forty  years  which  succeeded,  till  his  decease 
in  1687,  I  cannot  venture  to  tell,  even  in  the  most  summary  way, 
within  the  limits  to  which  I  mast  now  confine  myself.  I  may  possibly 
find  another  opportunity  of  pursuing  a  subject  so  attractive. 
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John  Pell  was  much  the  senior  of  his  correspondent.  He  was  born 
in  Sussex,  in  1610.  "  At  thirteen  years  of  age,"  according  to  Wood, 
"  he  was  sent  to  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  being  then  as  good  a 
scholar  as  some  Masters  of  Arts.  He  was  of  a  strong  and  good  habit 
of  body,  and  therefore  using  recreations  seldom  or  never,  he  plied  his 
studies  while  others  played."  He  graduated  in  1631,  and  "  then 
understood,  besides  Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew,  Arabic,  Italian, 
French,  Spanish,  High  and  Low  Dutch."  In  1643,  he  became 
"  Professor  of  the  Mathematics  at  Amsterdam,  where  hie  learned 
colleague,  Vossius,  heard  him  with  admiration  read  his  public  lec- 
tures." 

In  1646,  Pell  was  appointed,  by  the  Prince  of  Orange,  "  Professor 
of  Philosophy  and  Mathematics  in  the  Schota  fflustoit,  at  Breda, 
founded  that  year."  In  1652,  he  returned  to  England,  and,  in 
1654,  was  appointed  by  the  Protector  his  Resident  with  the  Pro- 
testant Cantons,  remaining  chiefly  at  Zurich,  till  his  return  to  England 
in  1658.  He  now  took  a  very  active  part  in  those  associations,  among 
men  of  science,  which  at  length  produced  the  Royal  Society.  In 
1661,  he  became  a  beneficed  clergyman  in  Essex.  According  to 
Wood,  "  he  was  a  shiftless  man  as  to  worldly  affairs,  and  his  tenants 
and  relations  dealt  so  unkindly  with  him,  that  they  cozened  Juro  of  the 
profits  of  his  parsonages,  and  kept  him  so  indigent,  that  he  wanted 
necessaries,  even  paper  and  ink,  to  his  dying  day."  The  biographer 
adds,  that  "  he  had  been  once  or  twice  cast  into  prison  for  debt," 
and  indignantly  exclaims,  "  with  shame  be  it  spoken  to  the  great 
Virtuosi  of  this  age."  Our  learned  philosopher,  so  ill-endowed  with 
the  wisdom  of  the  world,  died  in  1685,  and  was  buried  by  the  charity 
of  the  celebrated  Dr.  Busby,  and  Dr.  Sharp,  afterwards  Archbishop 
of  York,  in  whose  parish  of  St.  Giles-in- the- Fields  he  closed  his  em- 
barrassed life,  and  his  learned  labours,  leaving  behind  him,  in  MS., 
several  valuable  Papers  on  mathematical  science. 

Otiosds. 
April  20,  1826. 


Sir, — On  Sunday  noon  I  received  your  letter  of  Friday,  together  with  nine 
copies  of  your  refutation  of  Longomontanus,1  the  which,  according  to  your 
desire,  I  have  distributed  as  followeth  :  viz.  to  Golius,9  who,  upon  perusal 
of  it,  said  it  was  a  most  solid  refutation,  thanking  you  very  much  that  you 
remembered  him  with  a  copy  ;  and  said  withal,  that  he,  at  his  last  being 
at  Amsterdam,  much  endeavoured  to  have  waited  on  you  there.     But  he 

1  Christian  Longnmoutauus,  a  native  of  Denmark,  where  he  Mint  the  chair 
of  Mathematical  Professor,  from  1605  lo  his  decease  in  1647,  st  the  ate  of  85. 
He  had  pasted  lateral  years  of  his  earlier  life  with  Tyclio-Brabe,  whom  he 
assisted  in  his  astronomical  pursuits,  in  1612,  Longomontanus  had  published 
his  Cgeiotnitria,  which  was  reprinted  in  1617  and  1661.  In  that  work  he 
professed  to  have  discovered  the  qaadrulurt  of  the  cade.  Against  ibis  pre- 
tension, Pell  had  just  udw  printed,  at  Amsterdam,  this  refutation,  consisting 
of  only  two  quarto  paps. 

s  James  Golius,  a  native  of  the  Hague.  He  succeeded  Erpenius  as  Arabic 
Professor  at  Leyden,  where  he  died  in  1667,  aged  71. 
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told  me  that  it  is  well  thirty  yean  since  Longomontanus,  his  doctrine,  first 
saw  light ;  since  which  time,  he  hath,  by  many  letters,  bean  advertised  of 
his  error,  but  being  strangely  enamoured  with  his  invention,  could  not  be 
made  to  retract  it,  and  so  hath  grown  extreme  old  in  bis  dotage  thereon. 
"  Wherefore,"  said  Golius,  "  it  were  scarce  religion  to  trouble  the  obstinate 
old  man  any  more,  since  other  thoughts  would  better  become  bis  yean  the* 
the  mathematics." 

I  then  went  to  Salmasiui,  Profetur  Honoraria,*  who  likewise  showed 
many  tokens  of  his  kind  acceptance ;  and  told  me  (among  other  discourse, 
whereof  I  bad  much  with  him,)  that  the  age  of  the  author  of  this  raise 
opinion  would  set  an  authority  upon  it,  and,  therefore,  it  had  the  more 
need  of  refutation.  Walssus*  thanks  you  very  much,  expressing  no  taint 
desires  to  have  the  honour  (a*  he  said)  of  your  acquaintance.  I  gave  one 
to  Mons.  de  Laet'  but  this  morning ;  for  at  the  many  other  times  that  I 
had  formerly  been  to  wait  on  him,  I  was  not  so  happy  II  to  And  hi*. 
Mons.  de  Laet  will  be  at  Amsterdam  before  my  letter.  Van  Schooled  also 
thanks  you  t  but  he  being  very  old  and  indisposed,  I  had  not  much  talk 
with  him  as  I  had  with  the  others. 

To  Dr.  Kypar,  being  a  mab  reasonably  versed  in  those  studies,  and  not 
of  low  esteem  here,  I  presented  one.  I  have  given  two  to  Toocher 
Hooghland,  a  chemist  and  physician,  Des  Cartes  his  most  intimate  friend 
and  correspondent,  who  hath  promised,  at  his  next  writing,  to  send  one  to 
Des  Cartes.  And  so  having  retained  only  one  to  show  my  friends  up  and 
down,  where  I  go,  I  hope  they  are  ell  disposed  of  to  your  mind.  If  you 
please  to  send  twelve  more,  I  can  dispose  diem  to  some  other  professors  : 
three  or  four  I  would  send  for  England  to  Mr.  Oughtred,*  Mr.  Bartow,' 
and  others,  if  you  do  not  yourself. 

I  judge  by  the  leaves  that  these  copies  are  part  of  some  book  which  you 
will  shortly  bless  the  world  with,8  and  hope  that  my  expectation  shall  not 

*  In  which  he  had  succeeded  Scaliger.  Claude  deSaumalse,  every  learned 
and  voluminous  writer,  died  in  165a,  aged  65.  He  is  now  chiefly  remembered 
for  bit  sharp  controversy  with  Milton  on  the  execution  of  Charles  I.  A 
French  biographer  allows  the  royal  cause  to  he  good,  but  adds,  that  Balm  alias 
"  1'afibiblit  par  \e  tun  ridiculament  ampoule'  qu'il  donna  a,  us  ourrage." 

*  Professor  of  Theology  at  Leyden. 

B  John  de  Laet,  a  native  of  An  vers,  where  he  died  in  1649.  He  was  a 
learned  historian  and  geographer,  end  also  "  Directeur  de  la  Compsgnle  des 

*  William  Oughtred,  a  native  of  Eton,  wbodledin  May  1660,  aged  86.  He 
is  said  to  have  "  expired  in  a  sudden  ecstasy  of  joy,  upon  hearing  the  news  of 
the  vote  st  Weslmin iter,  which  passed  the  first  of  that  month,  for  the  restora- 
tion of  Charles."  One  would  hope  there  is  here  some  error,  and  that  this 
very  learned  person  did  not  thus  add  to  the  too  copious  catalogue  formed  by 
"  the  follies  of  the  wise."  Mr.  Oughtred  "  was  presented,  about  1603,  to  the 
living  of  Aldbury  iu  Surrey,"  where  "  ha  continued  hie  mathematical  pur- 
suits." These  sciences  "  were  the  darling  object  of  his  life,  and  what  he 
called  the  more  than  Elyilan  fields."  Devid  Lloyd  says,  "  that  he  was  as 
facetious  In  Greek  and  Latin,  as  solid  in  arithmetic,  geometry,  and  the  sphere 
of  all  measures,  music,  &c;  enact  in  hit  ityleas  in  his  judgment;  handling 
his  tube  and  other  instruments  at  eighty,  as  steadily  as  others  did  at  thirty  ; 
owing  this,  as  be  said,  to  temperance  and  archery." 

*  Perhaps  Thomas  Barlowe,  who  became  Bishop  of  Lincoln  in  1675,  and 
died  iu  1691,  aged  84.  He,  however,  is  said  to  have  been  "a  declared  enemy 
to  the  improvements  made  by  the  Royal  Society,  and  to  what  be  called  in 
general,  the  new  philosophy." 

*  Wood  [Athcx.  Oxm)  mention*,  as  the  Am  of  Pell's  publications,  "  Coa- 
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be  in  vain.  Now,  Sir,  I  must  thank  yon  for  the  honour  that  you  have 
done  mo,  by  using  me  as  an  instrument  in  this  your  business.  Truly,  I  do 
so  well  like  the  employment,  and  so  respect  this  your  favour,  that  I  confess 
myself  obliged  to  be  your  most  affectionate  friend  and  humble  servant, 

W.Psrrr. 

LeyJen,14  24  August  1G44. 

Moos.  Pell,  tot  Amsterdam. 

In  da  oudt  convoy  op  de  Zee  dyck. 
There  are  some  in  whom  (as  in  him  qui  erpeaV  Hcrculcta,  &c.)  this  your 
magntnn  opuzculwn  hath  begotten  such  an  opinion  of  your  merit,  that  they 
resolve  to  go  live  at  Amsterdam  to  receive  your  instructions. 


Sib, — According  to  your  desire,  I  have  presented  your  Refutations  to 
Dr.  Spanheim*  and  Hedbordus,  as  alto  Dr.  Wyberd,  an  Englishman  and 
mathematician,  with  divers  others,  who  do  all  accept  them  very  gratefully. 

As  for  lending  copies  into  England,  I  shall  be  able  to  do  it  to  no  more 
than  Mr.  Oughtred  and  Mr.  Barlow.  I  thought  I  could  have  sent  to  some 
others,  by  the  help  of  some  gentlemen,  my  friends,  who,  having  now  come 
from  the  Leather,  tell  me  that  they  know  no  certain  conveyances  these 
troublesome  times.  The  waiting  their  coming  borne  to  know  what  they 
could  do,  hath  occasioned  my  so  long  silence,  which  I  pray  you  to  excuse, 
and  believe  that  I  will  attempt  an  amends  of  it  by  all  tit*  offices  of  an 
affectionate  friend  and  servant,  which  I  am. 

Wm.  Petit. 
Ley  den,  8  Septemb.  1544. 

•-■fix 

Mons.  Jean  Pell,  a  Amsterdam. 

In  den  oude  convoye  op  de  Zee  dyck. 

Sir, — Ffather  Mersen,10  his  desire  to  convey  this  inclosed  to  you,  serves 
mee  for  an  happia  occasion  to  exprene  my  thankfuloee  for  the  good  of 
thai  acquaintance  with  Mr.  Mohbs,11  which  your  letter*  procured  mee,  for, 

gbis  meanes,  my  Lord  of  Newcastle  '"  and  your  good  friend  Sir  Charles 
ndesh  "  have  beeoe  pleased  to  take  notice  of  mee ;  and  by  his  means 
also  I  became  acquainted  with  Ffather  Mersen,  a  man  who  seems  to  mee 

trovenia  cum  Christians  LongomODtano  de  vera  circuit  mensura.  Anut. 
1647, 4to."   This  was  probably  the  book  which  Petty  expected. 

»  Frederic  Spanheim,  Profs**«  of  Theology  atLeydea.  Me  died  in  1649, 
aged  49; 

w  Marin  Mersen ne;  a  fellow  itndant  and  Intimate  friend  of  Dee  Cartes ;  also 
a  friend  of  Hobbs,  to  whose  book,  '  De  Cite,'  he  prefixed  a  commendatory 
Epistle.    He  died  at  Paris  in  1648,  aged  60. 

"  He  had  left  England  for  Paris  In  1641,  and  be  was  now  "  engaged  in  a 
mathematical  controversy  about  the  quadrature  of  ihe  circle."  Wood, 
{Aiken.  Oion.)  speaking  of  Petty  at  Paris,  says  be  studied  anatomy,  and  read 
Vesallus,  with  nobbes  of  Malmeibury,  who  loved  his  company  exceeding 
well,  and  was  not  wanting  on  all  occasions  to  forward  his  pregnant  genie." 

M  After  tlie  lost  of  a  battle  before  York  in  1644,  the  Duke  of  Newcastle 
had  quitted  England,  despairing  of  the  royal  cause,  and,  lu  April  this  year, 
(1645,)  had  taken  up  his  residence  at  Paris. 

11  Sir  Charles  Cavendish,  brother  to  the  Duke  of  Newcastle.  He  was  the 
"  friend  and  patron  of  Hobbs,"  and  is  described  as  "  skilled  In  every  branch 
of  the  mathemauw." 
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not  in  any  mesne  degree  to  esteeme  yon  and  your  works,  and  who  wishes 
your  studies  may  ever  succeede  happily ;  hoping  (as  others  also  doe)  that 
the  world  shall  receyve  light  and  benefit!  by  them. 

Sir,  I  desire  you  not  to  conceive  that  any  neglect  or  forgetfulnes  hath 
caused  my  long  silence,  ffor  the  often  speeche  I  have  of  you,  either  with 
Sir  Charles,  Mr.  Hobbs,  and  Ffather  Mersen,  (besides  the  courtesy  I  re- 
ceyved  from  you,)  makes  me  sufficiently  to  remember  you.  But,  to  speake 
the  truth,  it  was  want  of  business  worthy  to  make  the  subject  of  a  letter  of 
16  st.  [stivers]  postage,  especially  since  Mr.  Hobbs  served  you  in  procuring 
and  sending  you  the  demonstrations  of  the  French  mathematicians.  I 
could  wish,  with  Sir  Charles,  that  wee  could  see  your  way  of  analytickt 
abroad;  or  if  a  systems  of  the  whole  art  were  too  much  to  hope  for,  ftor  my 
own  part,  I  could  wish  wee  had  your  Diophantus,H  which  was  ready  for 
thepresse  before  my  departure  from  you. 

Those  rules  of  algebra  (though  few)  which  you  gave  mee,  and  exercise, 
have  made  mee  able  to  doe  many  pretty  questions.  I  entend  to  reade  no 
authour  on  that  subject  until!  I  may  bee  so  happie  to  reade  something  of 
yours.  Sir,  if  there  bee  any  thing  wherein  I  might  serve  you,  I  desire  you  10 
use  your  thankful!  friend  and  bumble  servant, 

Willum  Petit. 
Pari),  the  8th  November  1649. 
Received  Nov.  9-19. 
A  Hon*.  Pell,  in  de  oude  convoy  op  de  Zeadyik  tot  Amsterdam. 


From  the  Arabic  Romance  oj  Antar. 

Br  We  taught  to  dare,  I  adore  thee,  proud  beauty, 
And  to  aee  but  thy  shadow  's  a  blessing  to  me; 

My  heart  is  thy  vassal — I  pledge  thee  its  duty 

Each  pulse  as  it  beats  owns  no  sovereign  but  thee. 

Oh !  ,how  can  I  picture  thee  ?  how  be  forgiven, 
If  in  painting  perfection  to  language  I  fly  t 

Did  I  liken  thy  face  to  the  pale  queen  of  heaven, 
Oh !  where  in  her  face  is  thy  antelope  eye? 

Did  I  liken  thy  form  to  the  palm  tree  beside  me,' 

Oh  1  where  in  that  form  is  thy  steps'  airy  sway  ? 

In  thy  forehead  I  search  for  a  loadstar  to  guide  me, 

But  the  sight  of  thy  tresses  bewilders  my  way. 

Then  thy  teeth — Oh  I  a  string  of  while  pearls  they  resemble. 
If  unliving  things  may  with  living  compare ; 

And  thy  bosom — to  say  what  it  pictures,  I  tremble 

TRs  Eden ! — May  angels  still  make  it  their  care ! 


»  The  first  Greek  writer  on  algebra,  translated  into  Latin  1575.    Mr.  Pelt 
ut  now  preparing  a  new  edition,  which  don  not  appear  to  have  been  printed.  " 
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UNPUBLISHED  MANUSCRIPTS  OF  A  TRAVELLER   IN    THE  BAST. 


Excursions  in  the  Environs  of  Smyrna,  to  Sedikuey,  Boodjak,  and 
Bournabat — Greek  Religion  and  Entertainments. 

The  multiplicity  of  objects  which  crowd  themselves  all  at  once  on 
the  attention  of  the  traveller,  who  for  the  first  time  seta  hie  foot  on  a 
new  continent,  is  often  painful ;  but  when,  added  to  the  novelty  of  the 
quarter  of  the  globe  visited,  he  makes  hie  first  entry  into  it  by  a  city 
like  Smyrna,  where  every  thing  is  so  dissimilar  to  that  which  he  has 
been  accustomed  to  tee  and  hear  in  his  native  land,  be  is  bewildered, 
and  cannot  for  a  long  period  either  classify  the  objects  to  which  be 
desires  to  direct  bis  attention,  or  condense  and  arrange  the  impres- 
sions which  these  make  on  his  judgment  or  imagination.  In  such 
cases,  his  materials  for  observation  will  be  necessarily  unconnected, 
except  as  to  the  successive  order  of  time  in  which  they  may  have 
been  collected  ;  and  it  will  not  be  until  after  a  residence  of  some 
time  in  the  city  or  country  which  forms  the  scene  of  his  researches, 
that  he  will  be  able  to  arrive  at  those  sound  conclusions  which  mark 
the  philosophic  pages  of  such  a  writer  as  Voiney.  Nevertheless,  there 
is  much  even  in  the  scattered  and  disjointed  observations  of  the  tra- 
veller's diary  worth  preserving  in  its  original  form  ;  "with  all  its  cha- 
racter of  first  impressions,  rude,  perhaps,  in  their  manner  of  being 
committed  to  paper,  but  vivid  and  more  true  to  nature  than  any  sub- 
sequent re-touching  can  make  them.  They  form,  indeed,  the  evi- 
dences on  which  the  subsequent  summing-up  is  framed  ;  and  on  that 
ground  they  may  be  quite  as  acceptable  to  those  who  like  to  accom- 
pany the  traveller,  step  by  step,  in  his  wanderings,  as  the  conclusions 
to  which  they  lead  may  be  important  to  those  who  seek  only  results, 
without  stopping  to  examine  the  stages  by  which  they  have  been 
attained.  With  this  explanation,  the  narrative  of  these  papers  is 
continued  from  the  last. 

'  Wishing  to  enjoy  as  much  as  possible  of  the  country  air  and 
scenery  after  our  late  voyage  by  sea,  I  did  not  remain  a  day  in 
Smyrna  before  my  wishes  were  anticipated,  by  an  invitation  to  join  a 
party  of  residents  in  an  excursion  to  a  village  named  Sedikuey,  about 
ten  miles  from  the  city,  which  I  eagerly  accepted  ;  and  on  the 
morning  after  my  arrival  in  the  harbour,  found  myself  buried  in  the 
most  agreeable  country  retreat. 

Sedikuey  is  a  Turkish  name,  and,  literally  translated,  is  said  to 
mean  "  The  Village  of  Love."  It  is  certainly  in  a  situation  where 
Nature  furnishes  every  aid  to  the  indulgence  of  that  passion.  Seated 
on  the  declivity  of  a  grand  amphitheatre  of  hills,  and  having  before 
it  a  widely-extended  plain,  it  enjoys  the  delicious  freshness  of  the 
sea-breeze  from  the  Bay  of  Smyrna,  and  the  scenery,  from  every  point 
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of  view,  is  gr&nd  and  interesting.  In  the  course  of  our  wait  we 
halted  at  the  "  Fountain  of  Sighs,"  a  neat  little  structure,  built  by 
some  pious  Husulman  for  the  accommodation  of  Mohammedan  tra- 
vellers, but  acquiring  its  present  name  from  its  baring  been  the  ioena 
of  some  romantic  lore  affair.  It  is  embowered  amidst  a  cluster  of 
plane-trees,  in  a  most  sequestered  spot,  and  affords  an  agreeable  and 
refreshing  shade  and  coolness.  After  resting  .a  few  minutes,  and 
tasting  its  waters,  we  ascended  the  mountain,  from  whence  we 
enjoyed  one  of  the  finest  prospects,  both  in  beauty  and  extent,  that 
could  possibly  fill  the  eye.  An  immense  plain,  extending  upwards 
of  fifty  miles,  unbroken  even  by  a  hillock,  covered  with  luxuriant 
vegetation,  a  serene  atmosphere  and  cloudless  sky,  with  the  balmy 
softness  of  the  surrounding  air,  impressed  us  with  an  idea  that  Nature 
had  formed  this  beautiful  spot  for  purposes  of  the  purest  enjoyment, 
while  the  stupendous  masses  of  rocky  mountains  that.sldrted  the  out- 
line of  the  picture,  left  tut  in  doubt  whether  most  to  admire  the 
grandeur  or  the  beauty  of  her  productions. 

After  an  early  dinner,  which  is  the  universal  custom  here,  we 
rode  to  a  Turkish  village  about  two  miles  distant  from  Sedikuey,  in- 
habited chiefly  by  farmers  and  peasantry.  Nothing  could  present  a 
more  complete  picture  of  filth,  indolence,' and  poverty.  The  houses, 
or  rather  huts.,  were  invariably  of  one  room  only,  built  of  mud  walls, 
and  flat  roofed,  without  cither  door  or  window,  having  an  open 
entrance,  and  openings  in  the  walls  only,  without  any  shutters.  On 
the  inside  was  neither  table,  chair,  nor  stool,  the  floor  serving  them  for 
seats,  beds,  and  all  other  purposes.  The  inhabitants  appeared  squalid 
and  miserable ;  and  while  the  children  were  rolling  in  dirt,  and  the 
.wife  sitting  enveloped  in  her  mahram&h,  the  husband  puffed  away  his 
.cares  in  supreme  indolence.  Nothing  about  their  farms  evinced  the 
slightest  approach  to  good  husbandry,  but  every  thing  bore  the  stamp 
of  neglect  and  barbarism. 

To  avoid  the  heat  of  the  sun,  (which  was  now,  in  the  middle  of 
August,  very  considerable,)  we  mounted  our  horses  at  day-break  for 
our  return  to  Smyrna.  On  the  road  we  overtook  several  trains  of 
oamela,  which,  in  travelling,  are  fastened  to  each  other,  and  form  an 
extended  line.  They  are  animals  admirably  calculated  for  the  cli- 
mate and  country,  and,  though  possessing  no  individual  claim  to 
beauty,  form  a  highly  characteristic  ornament  to  Turkish  scenery. 
About  midway  between  Sedikuey  and  Smyrna,  on  the  summit  of  a 
hill,  we  passed  through  the  broken  arches  of  a  ruined  aqueduct,  ap- 

Sirently  of  great  antiquity,  built  in  alternate  layers  of  stone  and 
onian  tiles,  the  pipes  still  in  great  perfection. 
Shortly  after  passing  this  aqueduct,  we  arrived  opposite  to  the 
.mountain  at  the  foot  of  which  Smyrna  stands.  It  was  the  Mount 
Pegus  of  the  antients.  Although  the  city,  from  demolition  by  war 
and  earthquakes,  has  frequently  changed  its  site,  yet,  in  the  remotest 
period,  this  hill  seems  to  have  been  connected  with  it  through  all  its 
-changes,  and  to  have  formed  the  acropolis.  After  so  many  ages,  it 
now  gonsisu  of  an  embattled  wall  with  many  towers,  square  -and 
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angular,  enclosing  about  seven  acres.  Prom  hence  we  possessed  an 
excellent  view  of  it,  end  it  appeared  yet  in  good  preservation.  There 
are,  afl  appendages  of  great  castles  on  the  Gothic  model,  the  ruins  of 
a  ohapel,  and  a  large  arched  cistern ;  nor  does  it  appear  that  the 
inside  space  was  ever  built  on,  but  used  as  a  camp,  when  so  manfully 
defended  by  the  Knights  of  Rhodes,  The  present  castle  was  put  into 
a  complete  state  of  defence,  if  not  wholly  rebuilt  by  them,  after 
having  been  destroyed  by  Tamerlane  in  1419.  Sultan  Morad  dis- 
mantled it,  and  it  was  finally  restored  by  John  Angelus  Comnemu, 
who  was  a  great  benefactor  to  the  city.  The  head  of  the  northern 
gate  is  of  white  marble,  sculptured  with  an  inscription  round  the  arch 
relative  to  the  restoration  of  the  city  by  the  Emperor  John  Angelus 
Comnenui  and  bis  Empress  Helena.  On  one  side  of  the  west  gate  if 
a  colossal  head,  concerning  which  most  travellers  have  offered  a  con- 
jecture It  has  been  called  a  Sphynx,  the  Amaion  Smyrna,  and 
the  Empress  Helena.  The  western  declivity  has  vestige*  of  the 
stadium,  and  the  northern  of  the  theatre, 

Upon  the  middle  space  of  Mount  Pagua  the  ruins  of  a  temple  were 
lately  discovered,  the  dimensions  of  which  were  fifty  feet  by  twenty- 
seven  within  the  walls.  The  stadium,  when  taken  to  pieces  to  build 
a  khan,  was  £10  feet  long,  and  the  diameter  of  the  circular  end  288 
feet,  120  of  which  were  occupied  by  the  arena,  and  the  remainder 
by  the  subeellia.  The  vaults  for  savage  animals  were  then  discover- 
able ;  and  legends  report  that  it  was  here  St.  Polycarp  was  torn  to 
pieces  by  wild  beasts. 

As  we  descended  the  hill,  the  rich  valley  underneath  us,  covered 
with  Turkish  gardens,  presented  a  most  luxuriant  scene.  It  contains 
the  Melei,  the  rivulet  sacred  to  Homer,  whose  scanty  stream  is 
scarcely  perceptible.  In  the  Ambra  of  Politian  is  an  elegant  passage, 
describing  the  birth  of  the  poet  on  its  banks.  The  claims  of  Smyrna 
to  the  honour  of  having  given  him  birth,  are  not,  however,  well  sub- 
stantiated, though  certain  it  is  that  the  Smyrneans  considered  him  as 
their  own,  and  were  particularly  jealous  of  that  fame.  They  erected 
his  statue ;  they  cultivated  the  science  of  rhetoric  in  his  temple  j  and 
they  impressed,  as  a  vehicle  of  the  greatest  notoriety,  and  the  highest 
testimony  of  their  respect,  bis  portrait  upon  their  current  coins. 

The  entrance  into  Smyrna  is  through  very  spacious  cemetries  and 
luxuriant  cypress  graves,  the  trees  of  which  are  in  the  richest  state  of 
foliage,  and  not  less  than  60  feet  high.  The  surrounding  cemetrios 
have  a  very  singular  appearance,  and  the  cypress-groves  afford  a 
melancholy  shade,  which  is  quite  in  unison  with  the  general  charac- 
ter of  the  scene. 

Passing  the  cemetry,  we  overtook  a  party  of  Turkish  women,  who 
had  been  paying  their  early  visits  to  the  graves  of  deceased  friends. 
Their  figures  were  not  good,  and  their  gait  extremely  awkward. 
Their  faces  were  so  completely  enveloped  in  mahr&mehs  as  to  prevent 
our  seeing  a  feature,  except  the  eyes,  which  were  sparkling  and  viva- 
cious, and  as  we  gaied  upon  them  with  eager  of  curiosity,  they  turned 
•side  to  avoid  being  closely  observed.  The  mahrawah  is  formed  by 
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two  piece*  of  mtitlin,  one  of  which  is  lied  under  the  chin,  enveloping 
the  head,  and  the  other  across  the  month  and  half  the  nose,  ad- 
mitting <pace  enough  for  sight.  The  dress  is  of  very  antient  inven- 
tion, calculated  for  the  concealment  of  the  person  ;  nor  can  there  be  a 
more  complete  disguise.  They  were  attended  by  black  female  slaves. 

No  people  exceed  the  Turks  in  those  religious  observances  by  which 
the  memory  of  deceased  friends  is  continued  and  honoured.  To  fre- 
quent the  grave  of  a  parent  or  beloved  relative,  to  offer  expiatory 
prayers,  or  to  mourn  in  silence  for  a  long  time  after  their  death,  is  a 
duty  which  a  good  Musulman  never  neglects,  and  which  he  cannot 
perform  by  proxy. 

In  the  cemetries,  the  humbler  graves  are  marked  by  cypresses 
planted  at  the  head  and  feet,  from  which  custom  extensive  grovea 
have  grown  up  in  every  possible  stage  of  vegetation.  Others  are  dis- 
tinguished by  upright  stones,  carved,  for  men,  with  a  turban  denoting 
their  rank  or  occupation  during  life,  and  for  women,  with  a  plain 
round  top.  Inscriptions,  containing  the  name  and  age,  and  some  ap- 
propriate verses,  are  likewise  embossed  with  raised  letters,  gilded  and 
contrasted  by  a  black  or  green  ground  very  delicately  wrought. 
Between  some  of  these  a  chest  of  ornamented  stone  is  placed,  and 
filled  with  earth,  in  which  the  choicest  aromatic  flowers  and  herbs  are 
planted,  and  regularly  cultivated  by  the  females  of  the  family,  who 
assemble  in  groups  for  that  duty.  This  mark  of  respect  is  more 
generally  shown  to  the  young  of  either  sex  who  die  unmarried.  It  is 
of  the  highest  antiquity  amongst  both  polished  and  rude  nations,  and 
none  can  be  more  elegant  and  appropriate. 

On  the  25th  of  August,  another  opportunity  presenting  itself  of 
visiting  one  of  the  numerous  Tillages  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Smyrna, 
chiefly  inhabited  by  Europeans,  who  have  their  country  houses  there, 
I  joined  a  party  for  that  purpose,  and  proceeded  early  to  Boodjah,  a 
village  which  is  rather  larger,  and  in  many  respects  superior,  to  that 
of  Sedikuey.  Situated  in  a  fine  plain,  encompassed  by  vast  chains  of 
mountains,  it  receives  from  their  passes  refreshing  currents  of  air, 
that  moderate  the  sultry  heats  of  au  Asiatic  summer.  The  houses  are 
about  two  hundred  in  number,  neatly  built  of  light  materials,  with 
excellent  gardens  attached  to  them,  and  are  principally  occupied  by 
Frank  or  European  families.  It  is  the  country  residence  of  the 
British  Consul,  the  Levant  Company's  Chaplain,  and  most  of  the 
British  merchants  of  Smyrna,  and  being  at  die  convenient  distance 
of  about  five  miles  from  town,  forms  a  desirable  retreat. 

In  the  afternoon  we  made  an  excursion  to  some  aqueducts  in  the 
neighbourhood;  and  at  five,  reached  the  romantic  spot  called,  with  much 
propriety,  the  Lesser  Paradise.  It  is  a  deep  vale,  caused  by  a  seem- 
ingly abrupt  separation  of  the  earth,  the  hill  on  each  side  being  formed 
of  immense  rocks  heaped  on  each  other ;  the  interstices  of  which  are 
filled  with  rich  earth,  and  exhibit  a  luxuriance  of  vegetation  amidst 
apparent  sterility.  Through  the  vale  flows  a  broad  transparent  stream, 
whose  course  is  in  some  places  impeded  by  huge  masses  of  stone, 
while  in  others  it  flows  tranquilly  along,  exhibiting  all  the  miniature 
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variety  of  the  limpid  rill  and  foaming  cataract.  Across  this  vale,  to 
convey  water  from  the  summit  of  one  hill  to  the  summit  of  another, 
are  erected  two  fine  aqueducts.  One  of  them  is  evidently  ancient, 
though  in  a  good  state  at  present,  and  romantically  overgrown  with 
ivy.  It  is  about  seventy  feet  high,  three  hundred  and  fifty  feet  in 
length,  and  contains  arches  above  and  below,  some  circular  and  others 
elliptical ;  the  latter  of  which  are  conjectured  to  be  Turkish  additions. 
Its  stream  is  now  used  to  turn  a  corn-mill  above  it,  on  the  brow  of  the 
hill ;  and  the  former  channel  of  its  waters  across  the  top  of  the  aqueduct 
being  at  present  dry,  we  walked  over  it  to  the  opposite  hill.  The 
other  aqueduct  is  about  three  hundred  yards  distant  from  the  former ; 
is  sixty  feet  high,  two  hundred  feet  across,  and  has  seven  arches  above 
and  two  below.  This  is  of  very  modern  date,  said  to  have  been  built 
in  1674,  is  in  a  high  state  of  perfection,  and  now  in  use,  the  channel 
for  the  water  on  tbe  top  being  arched  over  with  neat  masonry.  The 
surrounding  scenery  was  rich  in  the  extreme,  and  the  effect  of  the 
aqueducts  such  as  to  give  a  superior  degree  of  interest  to  the  picture. 

On  the  following  day,  we  returned  again  to  Smyrna,  and  on  the 
27th  of  August  made  another  excursion  to  a  larger  village  in  the 
environs  of  the  city,  and  in  a  different  direction  from  tbe  former  ones. 
Our  party  first  went  by  water  to  the  head  of  the  Bay  of  Smyrna, 
calling  at  the  Careenage  on  our  passage;  and  having  horses  waiting, 
which  had  been  sent  round  by  land,  we  rode  from  thence  to  the  village 
of  Bournabat,  to  witness  a  great  religious  festival  of  the  Greeks,  in 
which  honours  to  the  Virgin  bear  a  conspicuous  part. 

Alighting. at  the  house  of  a  retired  Armenian  broker,  we  proceeded 
to  the  Greek  church.  The  crowd  of  Franks  who  had  come  hither 
from  Smyrna  to  witness  the  festivities  of  the  day  was  immense,  and 
literally  lined  every  avenue  to  the  church ;  we  were  therefore  disap- 
pointed in  our  expectations  of  getting  in,  and  were  content  to  amuse 
ourselves  with  the  grotesque  figures  that  were  returning  from  thence, 
in  dresses  that  defy  description,  all  extremely  gaudy,  loaded  with 
a  profusion  of  necklaces,  ear-rings,  and  bracelets;  and  many  of  the 
females  with  their  hair  flowing  on  their  shoulders,  full  of  gold  thread 
intermixed.  They  bad  been  to  pay  their  early  adoration  to  the  Virgin, 
that  they  might  with  quiet  consciences  devote  the  remainder  of  the 
day  to  pleasure.  Their  religion  minutely  resembles  the  Roman 
Catholic  in  mostof  its  doctrines  and  ceremonies,  although  they  express 
the  greatest  contempt  for  those  who  embrace  that  faith;  a  disposition 
arising  wholly  from  their  ignorance  of  the  difference. 

The  separation  of  the  Eastern  churches  from  that  of  Rome,  and 
the  animosities  which  subsisted  between  them  for  many  ages,  are  not 
to  be  ascribed  to  their  early  difference  in  opinion  concerning  the  obser- 
vance of  certain  festivals,  nor  even  to  the  important  subjects  of  dispute 
which  gave  rise  to  the  Arian  heresy  ;  they  are  rather  to  be  referred 
to  that  period  when  Constantine  removed  the  seat  of  empire  from 
Rome  to  Byzantium,  and  by  augmenting  the  dignity  of  the  latter  see, 
rendered  it  formidable  to  the  authority  of  the  Roman  Pontiff.  In  the 
second  general  council,  the  Bishop  of  Constantinople  was  allowed  to 
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•it  next  to  the  successor  of  St.  Peter;  and,  by  the  38th.  canon  oftha 
synod  of  Chalcedon,  be  wu  permitted  to  enjoy  an  eqoel  mole  No 
small  resistance  wu  made  to  these  encroachment*,  but  the  Emperor* 
of  the  Eut  were  strenuous  to  assert  the  privilege*  of  the  new  city,  end 
by  the  preponderance  of  their  authority  confirmed  all  ita  pretension*. 
The  flame  of  resentment,  though  alined  for  a  time,  broke  out  with  in- 
creased fury  io  the  eighth  century.  A  dbw  catuw  of  oflenee  wu 
given  by  Leo,  the  Isauriau,  in  hi*  seal  against  image*,  of  which  the 
Roman  Pontiff  did  not  fail  to  take  advantage.  On  thin  occasion, 
however,  Gregory  carried  hi*  persecution  too  far,  and  from  that  period 
the  separation  may  be  Considered  fixed  and  permanent.  The  attempt* 
made  by  Michael  Paleologu*  to  allay  the  fervour  of  contention  were 
vain.  The  mutual  sacrifices  required  were  unpalatable,  both  to  the 
Roman  and  to  the  Constat)  tinopob  tan  Prelate,  so  that  each  remain* 
to  tlii*  day  the  centre  of  a  different  system. 

Considering  the  state  of  the  Greek  clergy,  and  the  want  of  Curiosity 
which  Menu  to  have  prevailed  in  moot  parti  of  Europe  respecting 
that  church,  a  genuine  account  of  it*  articles  of  faith  and  doctrines  is 
difficult  to  be  obtained.  In  consequence,  however,  of  a  controversy 
between  the  Port  Royal  and  John  Claude,  the  celebrated  Protestant 
minister  of  Cbarenton,  the  religious  tenet*  of  the  Greeks  were  scru- 
pulously examined,  by  which  it  waa  ascertained  that  the  doctrine*  of 
the  Greek  church  differ  but  very  little  from  those  of  Rome. 

The  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  and  the  articles  of  the  Nicotic  and 
Athauasian  creeds,  are  received  by  the  Greek*,  in  common  with  other 
Christians.  In  one  particular,  indeed,  they  differ  i  they  believe  that 
the  Holy  Spirit  proceeds  from  the  Father  only,  and  not  from  the 
Father  and  the  Son.  In  the  number  of  its  sacraments,  the  invocation 
of  saints,  the  belief  of  the  real  presence,  the  practice  of  auricular  con- 
fession, and  in  admitting  masse*  and  services  for  the  dead,  the  Greek 
church  is  perfectly  consonant  to  that  of  Rome.  It  is  asserted,  that 
the  doctrines  of  supererogation,  and  its  consequent  indulgences  and 
dispensations,  are  not  adopted  by  the  Greeks ;  but  notwithstanding 
this  and  other  less  important  peculiarities,  it  is  evident  from  the  most 
authentic  documents  that  the  creeds  of  Rome  and  Constantinople  are 
not  materially  different 

Those  Greeks  who  profess  the  Roman  Catholic  faith  are  invariably 
descendants  of  proselytes  originally  made  by  the  Genoese  or  Venetians, 
to  whom  the  Horea  and  the  islands  of  the  Archipelago  were  aubject, 
and  who  receive  it  aa  an  hereditary  religion. 

It  seems  to  be  the  general  opinion  of  writers  on  this  subject,  that 
nothing,  excepting  the  dread  of  excommunication,  operate*  more 
powerfully  in  restraining  the  Greeks  within  the  pale  of  their  own 
church,  and  preventing  their  apostacy  to  the  religion  of  the  Romanists 
or  Turks,  than  a  rigorous  observation  of  rites  and  ceremonies.  By 
their  ecclesiastical  ordinances,  they  are  required  to  attend  the  service 
of  the  church  on  the  Sabbath,  and  on  all  fasts  and  festivals,  not  only 
such  as  are  usual,  but  such  as  are  particularly  appointed,  and  those 
are  equally  if  not  more  numerous  than  the  latter. 
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They  administer  the  Iswtnsa*  of  the  Lord's  tapper  to  infants 
newly  born;  and  in  the  place  of  confirmation  they  substitute  the 
chrum  or  sacred  unction,  being  a  part  or  appendage  of  the  baptismal 
ceremony.  Marriage  is  by  them  called  the  marriage  coronation,  from 
the  crowns  or  garlands  with  which  the  parties  are  decorated.  The 
sacrament  of  the  holy  oil,  or  euchalaion,  is  not  confined,  as  the  ex- 
treme unction  iu  the  Romish  church,  to  the  sick  and  dying,  but  if 
given  to  devout  persona  on  the  slightest  malady,  if  required.  The 
lavipedium  observed  on  Holy  Thursday,  in  imitation  of  our  Saviour's 
humility,  differs  little  from  that  ceremony  as  performed  by  the  Pope. 
On  this  occasion,  Jesus  Christ  is  personified  by  the  Patriarch,  and 
the  twelve  apostles  by  at  many  estovers,  when  a  ludicrous  contest 
arises  who  shall  be  the  representative  of  Judas,  as  the  name  attaches 

The  service  of  the  Greek  church,  like  that  of  Rome  at  present,  and 
that  of  all  other  churches  before  the  Reformation,  is  principally  choral. 
Their  canons  and  anliphonies  are  hymns,  or  portions  of  scripture  set 
to  music,  first  recited  by  the  minister,  and  then  cbaunted  by  die  choir, 
but  without  musical  instruments,  which  are  not  admitted  in  acoom- 


They  admit  pictures  into  their  churches,  not  merely  as  ornamental, 
but  as  indispensable  in  the  ceremonials  of  their  religion.  They  are 
usually  attached  to  the  skreen  which  secretes  the  chancel,  and  from 
thence  receive  the  name  of  Iconostas.  In  the  arguments  advanced 
by  Greek  theologists  in  defence  of  this  preference  of  painting  to  sculp- 
ture, there  appears  to  be  little  solidity.  They  consider  themselves  as 
secure  under  the  authority  of  St.  John  Damascenus. 

The  sacerdotal  habits  are  not  lees  various,  splendid,  and  costly  than 
those  of  the  Romish  church,  being  made  of  rich  silk  or  velvet,  em- 
broidered with  gold  or  silver ;  and  in  the  emblematical  and  mystical 
properties  attributed  to  clerical  vestments,  they  rival  the  barbarism  of 
the  monkish  ages  in  the  obstinacy  of  their  superstition. 

All  orders  of  the  Greek  church,  inferior  to  bishops,  are  permitted 
to  marry.  The  married  papas,  or  priests,  wear  a  fillet  of  white  mus- 
lin round  their  bonnet  of  black  felt,  and  long  beard  universally,  and 
are  never  promoted  to  a  higher  dignity  than  that  of  proto  papas  of 
the  church  in  which  they  serve.  Celibacy  and  monastic  habits  are 
indispensably  necessary  in  those  who  are  candidates  for  the  mitre. 

The  obsequies  of  the  bishops  are  performed  with  various  ceremonies, 
one  of  which  is  the  exposing  of  the  corpse  several  nights  in  a  church, 
dressed  completely  in  the  pontifical  vestments.  IaPera,  a  suburb  of  Con- 
stantinople, when  a  papa  dies,  if  hit  wife  vow  a  perpetual  widowhood, 
he  is,  by  way  of  particular  compliment,  borne  sitting  upright  to  bis 
grave.  One  who  had  marriedamoet  lovely  woman,  and  enjoyeda  singu- 
lar degree  of  conjugal  happiness,  dropped  down  in  a  fitof  apoplexy,  and 
was  hurried  to  his  grave  a  few  hours  after.  Previous  to  this  ceremony, 
his  wife  was  asked  whether  she  would  renounce  all  future  connexions, 
that  the  deceased  might  have  the  honour  of  an  episcopal  funeral, 
which  she  declined.    As  be  was  carried  through  the  streets,  he  sud- 
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denly  came  to  life ',  and,  on  re-entering  his  own  doors,  be  gave  bis 
imexpcctbg  wife  demonstrative  proofs  of  his  resuscitation  by  a  severe 
beating  I 

The  revenues  of  the  church  afford  the  clergy  but  slender  salaries. 
A  certain  contribution  is  annually  made  amongst  the  devout  Greeks, 
to  maintain  votaries  in  their  pilgrimage  to  the  holy  sepulchre  at 
Jerusalem,  yet  such  as  is  insufficient  to  defray  the  whole  expense  to 
each  individual,  who  makes  up  the  deficiency.  Both  sexes  pefonn 
these  pilgrimages.  The  men  are  distinguished  by  the  name  of 
"  hadje,"  as  amongst  the  Turks,  and  they  bring  back  likewise  a  piece 
of  sacred  cloth  for  their  own  sepulture.  The  pilgrimage  of  the  Turfa 
to  Mecca,  of  the  Armenians  to  Ekmiasin,  and  of  the  Greeks  to  Jeru- 
salem, have  both  in  their  conduct  and  consequences  a  very  near 
analogy. 

After  being  much  gratified  with  the  novelty  of  a  scene  that  ex- 
hibited an  eternal  variety  of  persons,  dresses,  attitudes,  and  figures, 
we  breakfasted  with  a  Levantine  family,  and  took  a  morning  stroll 
through  the  village. 

The  situation  of  Bournabat,  in  the  centre  of  a  beautifully  fertile 
valley,  and  at  the  head  of  Smyrna  Bay,  commanding  an  extensive 
view  of  all  the  town  and  harbour,  with  the  shipping  there,  is  infinitely 
preferable  to  that  of  the  other  village*  in  the  neighbourhood ;  in  conse- 
quence of  which  so  many  persons  have  fixed  their  country  residences 
here,  that  it  has  increased  almost  to  a  town, — an  inconvenience  which 
overbalances  its  best  attractions.  In  the  course  of  our  ramble  we 
visited  the  Bazaar.  In  the  centre  of  a  square,  pleasantly  shaded  by 
trees,  was  erected  a  sort  of  stage,  or  platform,  about  two  or  three  feet 
from  the  ground,  to  which  the  ascent  was  by  three  Or  four  steps.  This 
stage  was  divided  into  boxes,  each  capable  of  containing  a  party  of 
about  ten  in  number.  The  whole  stage  admitted  about  fifty  of  these 
boxes,  each  of  whicb  was  occupied,  and  with  the  strangest  groups 
that  can  possibly  be  fancied.  In  one  of  them  were  an  Armenian  and 
a  Jew  playing  at  backgammon;  behind  them,  a  Greek,  a  Maltese,  a 
Tunisian,  and  a  Frenchman,  at  whist;  two  Turks  at  dice  in  one 
corner;  and  an  old  white-headed  Carmelite  friar,  stooping  over  the 
rail,  enjoying  their  diversion.  In  the  next  were  Jewish  and  Armenian 
brokers  conferring  gravely  on  business ;  behind  them,  a  merry  party 
entertained  by  a  Greek  buffoon.  Further  on,  a  group  of  Mack  Mo- 
hammedans from  Tunis  and  Algiers,  relating  their  piratical  adven- 
tures to  some  wondering  Greeks  j  and  adjoining  these,  ten  or  twelve 
green-turbaned  Turks,  immediate  descendants  of  Mohammed,  enjoy- 
ing the  supreme  and  silent  luxury  of  being  buried  in  clouds  of 
smoke.  During  our  walk  through  the  Bazaar,  these  last  frequently 
attracted  our  notice;  and  from  our  entrance  until  oar  leaving  it, 
which  was  at  least  four  hours,  we  did  not  observe  one  of  them  to  speak, 
nor  were  their  attitudes  altered  a  hair's  breadth.  Every  description 
of  person  who  visits  this  platform  is  obliged  to  sit  cross-legged,  like 
the  Turks,  who,  with  their-  loose  trowters,  fold  their  legs  underneath 
them  with  great  apparent  comfort.    In  their  pipes  the  Turks  an  «- 
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tamely  particular;  the  stem  must  be  of  jasmin  or  cherry-tree,  with 
the  bark  preferred,  perfectly  free  from  the  least  knot  or  imperfection, 
straight  throughout,  and  of  as  great  a  length  aa  possible;  the  part  for 
the  mouth  must  be  of  pure  amber,  free  from  flaws,  and  in  the  colour 
of  which  they  are  very  choice ;  the  bowl  to  contain  the  tobacco  is 
manufactured  from  a  fine  clay  found  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Olympus, 
and  which  they  cast  in  moulds,  with  various  ornamental  devices,  the 
whole  stained  of  a  delicate  pink  colour.  One  of  these  pipes,  when 
complete,  will  cost  from  fire  to  ten  pounds  sterling,  and  every  Turk  is 
provided  with  pipes  for  his  visitors.  Almost  all  the  Europeans  have 
adopted  the  custom  of  smoking  after  the  Turkish  mode,  so  that  into 
whatever  house  you  enter,  the  first  thing  presented  you  is  a  pipe  by  the 
master,  and  coffee  by  the  mistress,  or  die  young  lady,  if  there  be  one, 
which  it  is  considered  almost  an  insult  not  to  accept. 

From  my  personal  aversion  to  smoking,  it  occasioned  me  some  em- 
barrassment at  first,  and  coat  roe  some  pains  to  overcome  it,  but  per- 
severance succeeded,  and  I  soon  learnt  to  puff  against  my  inclination, 
Their  coffee  too  is  extremely  unpalatable  to  a  stranger.  It-is  pre- 
sented in  a  small  cap  without  a  handle,  not  larger  than  a  wine  glass, 
boiling  hot,  without  milk  or  sugar,  and  so  thick  that  you  may  be  said 
to  eat  rather  than  to  drink  it.  I  confess  this  was  more  painful  to  me 
than  the  pipe ;  for  the  lady  who  presents  it  to  you  generally  waiting 
before  you  for  the  return  of  the  cup,  politeness  induces  you  to  make 
haste  in  despatching  it,  and,  unless  your  throat  ia  fire-proof,  politeness 
is  sure  to  be  dearly  paid  for.  It  astonished  me,  however,  to  see  this 
group  of  Turks  in  the  Bazaar,  when  coffee  was  brought  them  from  an 
adjoining  coffee-house,  swallow  it  down  literally  boiling,  and  resume 
their  pipe  again  with  the  greatest  complacency.  One  of  them,  in  par- 
ticular, an  extremely  old  man,  drank  a  cup  nearly  every  five  minutes. 
His  pipe  was  one  of  the  most  luxurious  kind:  the  bowl  rested  on  wheels, 
that  he  might  roll  it  with  ease  at  his  pleasure ;  the  stem,  which  was 
pliable,  and  formed  of  white  leather,  similar  to  an  engine  hawse, 
passed  through  a  glass  vessel  full  of  cold  rose  water,  which  cooled 
and  perfumed  the  smoke  before  it  reached  his  mouth,  and  a  little 
black  slave  sat  at  bis  feet  ready  to  replenish  the  tobacco  the  instant 
it  was  expended. 

After  visiting  every  part  of  the  village,  and  seeing  much  more  than 
is  possible  to  describe,  but  which  afforded  me  abundant  pleasure,  we 
returned  to  the  Armenian  broker's  to  dinner,  and  passed  an  hour 
in  walking  over  bis  gardens.  These  were  laid  out  in  an  excellent 
manner. 

Our  dinner  consisted  of  not  less  than  thirty  dishes,  all  of  them 
excellent  in  their  kind;  the  wines  were  of  the  first  quality,  and  the 
dessert  exhibited  ail  the  fruits  of  the  season  ;  the  dusters  of  grapes 
surpassed  every  thing  I  had  ever  seen,  and  there  were  peaches  on  the 
table  which  weighed  upwards  of  a  pound  each,  of  a  peculiar  kind, 
hrought  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Constantinople,  and,  notwith- 
standing their  immensely  large  size,  possessing  the  richest  flavour. 
Over  bis  pipe,  the  old  gentleman  lamented  to  us  the  contrast  of  the 
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times  within  bis  remembrance.  At  tin  period  of  tin  general  pence, 
Im  described  Smyrna  m  tba  scene  of  active  commerce,  end,  at  the 
■aw  time,  of  the  meat  brilliant  gaiety.  No  julaamM,  no  party- 
spirit,  operated  to  destroy  the  unanimity  of  diJnrent  nations,  bat  all 
distinctions  were  loot  in  the  general  pursuit  of  pleasure.  Balls,  con- 
certs, ccswersa  stones,  succeeded  each  other  with  rapidity,  and  domes- 
tic visits  filled  np  the  interval*.  But  since  war  had  again  resumed 
bis  iron  reign,  a  damp  had  been  thrown  on  every  thing,  and  not  only 
those  public  entertainments  had  been  abolished,  but  party-spirit  had 
diffused  distrust  and  jealousies  into  private  circles,  so  that  the  bond  of 
union  was  completely  broken,  and  the  whole  face  of  affairs  completely 
changed. 

About  an  hour  after  the  removal  of  the  cloth,  the  family  disponed, 
according  to  daily  custom,  each  to  his  separate  bed-room,  to  indulge 
in  sleep.  My  friend  and  myself  repaired  to  a  superb  room  which  the 
old  Armenian  gentleman  bad  fitted  up  in  the  Turkish  style  for  festival* 
and  particular  entertainments.  The  ceiling  was  curiously  carved  and 
painted,  and,  from  the  centre,  hung  a  splendid  glass  chandelier;  the 
walls  were  ornamented  with  landscapes,  cascades,  and  flowers ;  the 
floor  was  covered  with  a  rich  Turkey  carpet,  and,  at  tba  door,  as  mats, 
were  two  beautiful  Angra  goat-skins,  dyed  of  a  bright  crimson,  the  hair 
of  which  was  fine  as  silk.  At  the  upper  end  of  the  room  was  a  recess, 
to  which  the  ascent  was  by  two  steps,  and  this  contained  the  Turkish 
sofa,  which  extended  itself  all  round  the  wall  of  the  space  thus  ele- 
vated. It  is  much  lower  than  the  English  sofa,  and  the  back  is 
composed  of  a  number  of  pillows,  placed  so  as  to  form  one  continued 
whole.  From  their  being  so  low,  they  are  uncomfortable  to  sit  on 
after  the  English  manner,  and  only  adapted  for  sitting  cross-legged 
on,  or  lounging,  after  the  manner  of  the  Turks.  On  these,  however, 
we  enjoyed  a  luxurious  siesta,  and  at  fire  o'clock  dressed  for  an 
evening's  walk. 

The  whole  of  our  host's  family  accompanied  us  to  the  public  pro- 
menade, where  were  assembled  all  the  beauties  of  the  village.  The 
features  of  many  were  agreeable,  and  fine  dark  eyes  were  every  where 
to  be  seen ;  but  I  do  not  remember  to  have  seen  one  beatiliful  face, 
and  those  that  were  pretty  were  dreadfully  disfigured  by  their  grotesque 
dresses.  In  a  little  enclosure  by  the  side  of  the  road,  wen  a  party  of 
Greeks  dancing ;  their  music  was  the  lyre,  a  sort  of  guitar,  and  a 
bagpipe,  which  were  played  very  inharmoniously,  and  the  tone  was 
completely  without  melody.  I  tried  to  retain  it  in  my  memory,  but 
found  it  impossible,  for  they  never  played  it  twice  alike.  The  dance 
was  formed  by  about  twenty  men,  who  interwove  their  arms  around 
each  others  necks,  and  made  the  figure  of  a  crescent.  Their  brown 
naked  legs  moved  in  time  to  the  music;  the  two  ends  of  this  semicircle 
advanced  to  meet  each  other,  embraced,  and  then  receded ;  and  so  on 
alternately. 

It  is  astonishing  with  what  different  sensations  one  views  a  European 
and  an  Asiatic  crowd.  In  England,  particularly,  the  sameness  of 
bead  drew  gives  a  sombre  hue  to  the  picture,  while  nothing  but  blank 
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hats  present  themselves  to  view ;  but  here,  tbe  endless  vai  iety  of  shape 
and  colour,  in  the  turban  of  the  Turk,  the  caipack  of  the  Armenian, 
and  the  capello  of  the  Greek,  with  the  long  flowing  robes  and  Hashes 
of  the  moat  brilliant  colour*,  give  a  richness  and  beauty  to  tbe  picture 
that  cannot  fail  to  excite  attention  and  admiration. 

After  being  literally  carried  about  by  the  crowd  for  some  time,  we 
returned  to  the  Bazaar,  where  we  found  nearly  the  same  parties  ae  were 
there  in  the  morning.  The  green-turbanned  Turks  bad  not,  I  am 
persuaded,  moved  from  their  seats;  they  had  sat  smoking  for  hours, 
in  all  the  silence  of  high  sensual  enjoyment,  and  seemed  ri vetted  to 
the  spot. 

It  was  proposed  to  end  the  Sabbath  with  a  dance,  a  practice  in  which 
persons  of  all  sects  here  readily  unite  ;  but  our  endeavours  to  procure 
music  were  ineffectual,  as  every  performer  in  the  neighbourhood  had 
been  early  engaged.  At  ten,  we  returned  to  the  Armenian  brokers 
to  supper;  and  were  entertained  by  his  performance  on  a  piano  forte, 
which  he  kept  for  his  own  amusement  merely,  and,  considering  it  as 
the  effort  of  a  self-taught  genius,  without  the  aid  of  either  master  or 
regular  study,  his  skill,  and  even  taste,  were  remarkable.  The  hila- 
rity and  good  humour  of  the  family  kept  us  up  until  the  approach  of 
morning. 

At  day-break,  our  horses  were  in  readiness,  and  we  started  for 
Smyrna,  without  having  retired  to  bed,  recruited  by  the  delicious 
freshness  of  a  most  delightful  Asiatic  morning.  About  two  miles  from 
Bournabat,  we  passed  through  a  Turkish  burying- ground,  where  lay  a 
profusion  of  broken  pillars,  fluted  columns,  shafts,  and  capitals,  some 
fragments  of  which  displayed  specimens  of  exquisite  workmanship; 
beside  which  were  huge  masses  of  stone,  and  other  remains  of  build- 
ings. It  is  generally  believed  to  be  the  ruins  of  antient  Smyrna, 
whose  site  is  allowed  to  have  been  so  frequently  changed,  by  earth- 

5 (inkes  and  other  causes,  as  not  to  be  known  now  with  certainty, 
.mong  the  columns,  I  could  not  avoid  observing  two  remarkable  ones, 
setup  at  the  heads  of  graves;  they  were  about  three  feet  in  diameter, 
and  had  circular  or  spiral  outings,  exactly  resembling  the  pillars  in 
the  celebrated  picture  of  '  Paul  and  Barnabas  preaching  at  Lystra,' 
among  the  cartoons  of  Raphael,  the  only  picture  in  which  I  remember 
to  have  seen  such  pillars  represented. 

Our  ride  to  Smyrna  was  agreeable  throughout,  and  terminated 
a  little  after  sun- rise. 


SIM1LB. 

How  often  does  anguish  entwine  itself  round 
Our  hearts — and  o'ershadow  our  happiest  hours ; 

As  the  poisonous  nightshade  will  often  be  found 
To  wreathe  its  dark  form  'mid  the  loveliest  flowers ! 

L.L.L. 
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Ai.onf,  from  the  dim  watches  of  the  night, 

And  the  o'erpowering  charm  of  thought  intense, 
I  wander  forth,  beneath  thy  radiant  light, 

Thou  glory  of  the  world  s  magnificence ! 
While  heaven  and  earth  are  sleeping,  and  the  still 
light  of  unnumbered  stars  sleeps  on  the  hill. 
The  hour  is  holy— man  is  not  awake; 

And  none  but  angels  may  behold  me  now ; 
(Hi  I  it  is  rapture  thus  alone  to  make 

Our  home  in  heaven ;  upon  my  pallid  brow 
The  cool  gale  breathes,  and  o'er  my  thirsting  soul 
Fresh  tides  of  light  and  heavenly  beauty  roll. 
The  quivering  waters  of  the  woodland  brook 

Flow  musical ;  the  trees  in  dewy  sheen 
Wave  gently  murmuring ;  and  the  star-light  look 

Of  the  blue  summer  skies  o'er  all  the  scene 
Throws  such  an  eloquence  as  Eden  showed 
When  the  first  man  first  'mid  its  wild  flowers  bode. 
The  sea's  soft  wares  along  the  pebbled  beach 

Roll  in  glad  music  'neath  the  starry  light, 
And,  with  their  quietness  delusive,  teach 

The  mariner  to  dread  their  stormy  might, 
When  from  its  depths  the  ocean  swells  on  high, 
And  drowns  the  victim's  last  despairing  cry. 
Through  the  grey  vapours  of  the  morning  loom 

The  gallant  snips  of  merchandise  and  war — 
How  many  hearts  there  think  not  of  their  doom ! 

How  few  will  e'er  return  from  climes  afarl 
Climes  where  the  pestilence  at  noon-day  slays, 
And  Mammon  gloats  o'er  blood— oh,  evil  days  I 
How  many  eyes  will  see  their  home  no  more ! 

How  fast  they  sail  before  the  morning  wind  1 
The  white  cliffs  fade — their  much-loved  island's  shore — 

All  the  heart  loves  or  hopes  is  left  behind ; 
Farewell !  by  Burrampooter's  eastern  wave 
Mysterious  bands  dig  many  a  soldier's  grave  I 
Dim  grows  the  Eastern  fleet;  on,  on  to  death! 

Ye  seek  ye  know  not  what  in  foreign  lands; 
Haste,  and  resign  your  honours  and  your  breath, 

And  cnll  it  glory ! — O'er  the  yellow  sands 
They  vanish  I  the  horizon,  darkly  blue, 
lleveala  no  more  the  mighty  fleet  to  view. 
Nor  ever  will; — but  now,  again,  farewell  1 — 

The  glorious  sun  breaks  on  the  world  in  light, 
And  glittering  vapours  o'er  the  upland  swell, 
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MR.  MACNAGHTKN    ON    MOOHUMMUDAN    LAW.1 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Oriental  Herald. 

Sir, — It  must  be  a  gratifying  distinct! on  to  Sir  Francis  Macnaghten 
and  to  his  bod,  the  author  of  the  present  work,  that  we  are  indebted  to 
them  severally  for  the  clearest  expositions  which  have  yet  appeared 
of  Hindoo  and  Moohummudan  law.  The  latter  production  is  more 
methodically  digested  than  the  former;  but,  from  the  very  circum- 
stance of  Moohummudan  law  being  better  ascertained,  and  affording 
fewer  topics  for  discussion  and  controversy,  it  is  lest  interesting;  and 
readable.  It  is  in  truth  a  very  dry  book,  and  from  the  intricate  rules 
for  the  distribution  of  property  among  co-existing  near  and  remote 
heirs,  one  which  displays  and  requires  a  more  familiar  acquaintance 
with  arithmetic  than  one  would  look  for  in  a  lawyer.  Whatever  there  is 
erroneous  or  questionable  in  the  work  of  Sir  Francis,  may  be  traced 
to  prejudices  acquired  in  the  administration  of  the  English  law ;  pre- 
judices which  detracted  nothing  from  the  justness  of  his  discernment 
of  Hindoo  law,  but  only  affected  his  opinions  as  to  the  most  expedient 
mode  of  correcting  what  is  wrong,  and  fixing  what  is  doubtful  in  that 
law  ;  whereas,  his  Reviewer,1  who  loved  Hindoo  literature  "  not  wisely, 
but  too  well,"  was  thereby  betrayed  into  important  mistakes  on  every 
position  about  which  he  quarrelled  with  his  author.  In  like  manner, 
wherever  Mr.  Macnaghten  has  advocated  what  is  objectionable,  he 
has  been  misled  by  tbat  "  fondness  for  Moohummudan  law,  which 
he  is  not  ashamed  to  avow." ' 

Of  all  the  systems  of  law  that  ever  were  known  or  imagined,  the 
Moohummudan  is  the  most  adverse  to  the  preservation  of  property  in 
the  successive  generations  of  one  family.  By  presenting  the  simul- 
taneous inheritance,  in  different  proportions,  of  near  and  more  distant 
kindred,  it  at  once  reduces  the  largest  fortune  to  moderate  fragments, 
and,  at  the  next  step  in  the  process,  subdivides  each  fragment  into 
smaller  portions.  It  speedily  transmutes  wealth  into  competence,  and 
competence  into  poverty ;  waging  continual  war  with  every  habit  and 
quality  tbat  conduces  to  civilisation.4  By  the  Hindoo  and  every  other 
law,  heirs,  varying  in  degree  of  relation,  inherit  successively ;  and 
among  Moohummudans  alone  may  an  inheritance  "  partly  ascend 
lineally,  and  partly  descend  lineally  at  the  tame  time.  Yet  to  Mr. 
Macnaghten  these  canons  of  inheritance  "  seem  to  be  exactly  what 
would  be  most  consonant  to  the  general,  inclination  of  mankind," 

1  Principles  and  Precedents  of  Moohummudan  Law,  &c.  By  W.  H.  Mac- 
naghten, Esq.,  of  the  Bengal  Civil  Service.    Calcutta,  1825. 

*  Id  the  Calcutta  Quarterly  Magazine  and  Review. 
»  Prelim.  Remarks,  p.  71. 

*  For  a  concise  demonstration  of  this  part  of  political  economy,  see  Edin- 
burgh Review,  No.  SO,  p.  350. 
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though  the  rules  observed  among  all  other  nations,  indent  and  modern, 
are  essentially  different.  Of  the  English  system,  Mr.  Macnaghten 
thus  speaks: 

He  apparently  unjust  preference  of  the  elder  sod,  to  the  exclusion  of  all 
the  rest,  which  in  our  own  law  had  its  origin  in  the  feudal  policy  of  the 
times,  is  rejected  by  the  Moohummudan  law,  and  the  equitable  principle 
of  equality  obtains  in  its  stead.  The  learned  author  of  the  Commentaries 
on  the  Law  of  England  informs  us,  that  "  the  Greeks,  tha  Romans,  the 
Britons,  the  Saxons,  and  even  originally  the  Feudists,  divided  the  lands 
equally."  He  admits  that  this  is  certainly  the  most  obvious  and  natural 
way,  and  quaintly  observes,  that  it  has  the  appearance,  at  least  in  the 
opinion  of  younger  brothers,  of  the  greatest  impartiality  and  justice.  That 
there  are  reasons  of  expediency* which  suggest  this  preference,  there  can  he 
no  doubt ;  hut  how  far  it  may  be  consistent  with  j  ustice,  may  perhaps  be 
questionable.  It  is  by  this  principle  of  equality  also,  that  the  Hindoo  law 
of  succession  is  governed.1 

The  doubt  implied  in  expressions  "  apparently  unjust, "  and  "  per- 
haps questionable,"  are  scarcely  reconcileable  with  other  parts  of  tha 
text;  and  Mr.  Macnaghten  seems  to  be  of  opinion  tbat  the  Moohum- 
mudan system  is  more  just,  while  the  English  may  be  mora  expedient, 
not  duly  adverting  to  this  incontrovertible  truth,  that  nothing  which  is 
unjust  can  be  expedient  for  individuals  or  for  nations.  By  the  consti- 
tution of  the  world,  the  power  of  propagating  the  human  species  greatly 
exceeds  their  means  of  increasing  the  produce  of  tha  earth  ;  additions 
may  be  made  to  the  former  in  a  geometrical,  and  to  the  latter  only  in 
an  arithmetical  ratio;  and  the  number  of  actual  cultivators  of  the 
earth  must  always  be  small,  and  that  of  proprietors  still  smaller,  com- 
pared with  the  whole  body  of  consumers,  that  is,  of  those  who  by 
their  services  in  the  various  occupations  of  life,  and  by  the  fruits  of 
their  labour  in  other  departments  of  industry,  can  give  an  equivalent 
for  their  several  shares  of  the  productions  of  the  soil.  Roles  of  inhe- 
ritance, therefore,  which,  like  the  Moohummudan,  proceed  on  the 
supposition  that  there  is  no  disparity  between  the  possible  increase  of 
population  and  of  food ;  which,  by  ensuring  the  bare  means  of  aub- 
eiatence,  promote  marriages  without  regard  to  the  diminishing  com- 
forts which  can  be  provided  for  the  children  to  be  begotten  ;  which 
accustom  families  to  a  lowering  standard  of  decent  accommodation, 
instead  of  stimulating  them  to  better  their  condition ;  which  generate 
an  excessive  number  of  agricultural  proprietors  and  labourers,  and 
discourage  the  resort  to  other  occupations,— must  be  highly  inexpedient 
and  unjust,  as  being  injurious  to  the  moral  and  intellectual  improve- 
ment, and  physical  comfort,  of  the  people  subjected  to  their  operation. 

It  would  argue  extreme  shortsightedness  in  younger  brothers  to 
complain  of  the  partiality  and  Injustice  of  the  right  of  primogeniture, 
for  to  it  they  owe  the  splendid  advantages  of  education,  connexion  and 
patronage  which  they  enjoy.  What  would  the  younger  brothers  of  the 
Marquis  of  Tavistock  be  now,  if  the  estates  of  the  first  Earl  of  Bed- 
ford had  been  partitioned,  tolies  qwtties,  according  to  "  the  equitable 

1  Prelim.  Remarks,  p.fl. 
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priooipka  "  of  the  Moohummudan  law  of  inheritance  ?    Even  in  point 
of  property,  the  younger  sons  of  men  of  landed  possessions  are  immense 

K'ners  by  the  system  to  which  Blacfcstone  supposes  they  must  be 
tile.  In  fact,  the  evils  which  beset  younger  brothers  are. not  the 
privations  of  property,  but  the  snares  of  riches,  and  the  temptations  of 
fashionable  dissipation. 

In  comparing  the  Jewish  with  the  Moobummudan  law  of  inherit- 
ance, Mr.  Macnaghten,  after  quoting  from  Numbers,  xxvii.  7 — -1 1, 
observes :  "  Here  we  find  no  provision  whatever  made  for  the  parents, 
although  there  are  certainly  other  obvious  reasons  besides  that  adduced 
in  the  emphatic  language  of  the  Koran,  why  they  should  not  be  ex- 
cluded." But  were  they  excluded?  Is  Mr.  Macnaghten  prepared 
to  dispute  the  grounds  on  which  Selden  and  Blackstone  maintain,  that 
"  by  the  Jewish  law,  on  failure  of  issue,  the  rather  succeeded  to  the 
■on,  in  exclusion  of  brethren,  unless  one  of  them  married  the  widow, 
and  raised  up  seed  to  his  brother." B  The  brief  directions  recorded  by 
Moses,  (leaving,  however,  much  less  to  be  supplied  by  inference  than 
the  passage  in  the  Koran,  which  forms  the  basis  of  the  Moohummu- 
dan  rules  of  inheritance,)  evidently  proceed  on  the  supposition  that 
the  children  survive  the  father.  "  But,"  says  Mr.  Macnaghten,  "  it 
is  sufficient  for  my  purpose  "  (to  evince  his  fondness  for  Moohtimniu- 
dnnhiw,  by  complimenting  Moohummud  at  the  expense  of  Moses  ?) 
"  that  the  law. in  question  contains  no  txpreis  provision  for  the 
parents."  Considering  that  the  Moohummudan  law  allows  daughters 
to  inherit  with  sons,  giving  to  a  daughter  half  the  share  of  a  son,  one 
would  rather  have  expected  Mr.  Macnaghten  to  object  that  the 
Mosaic  Institutes  made  "  no  provision  whatever  "  for  daughters,  where 
there  was  a  son.  One  main  object  of  those  institutes  was,  to  ensure 
the  means  of  preserving  genealogies,  which  could  not  have  been 
effected  without  some  such  provisions  for  regulating  the  descent  of 
property  as  those  described  in  the  27  th  and  36th  chapters  of  Numbers, 
and  the  26th  chapter  of  Leviticus. 

There  is  one  point  on  which  Mr.  Macnaghten  admits,  though  not 
very  explicitly,  that  the  comparison  between  the  Moohummudan  and 
other  codes  is  unfavourable  to  the  former.  "  The  only  rule  which 
bears  on  the  face  of  it  any  appearance  of  hardship,  is  that  by  which 
the  right  of  representation  is  taken  away,  and  which  declares  that  a 
son,  whose  father  is  dead,  shall  not  inherit  the  estate  of  his  grand- 
father together  with  his  uncles.  It  certainly  seems  to  be  a  harsh  rule, 
and  is  at  variance  with  [the  Jewish,']  the  English,  the  Roman, 
and  the  Hindoo  laws.  The  Moohummudan  doctors  assign  as  a  rea- 
son for  denying  the  right  of  representation,  that  a  person  has  not  even 
an  inchoate  right  to  the  property  of  his  ancestor,  until  the  death  of 
such  ancestor,  and  that,  consequently,  there  can  be  no  claim  through 
a  deceased  person,  in  whom  no  right  could  by  possibility  have  been 
vested."     Certainly,  nemo  sir  hceret  vivtttti*  i  but  nothing  is  more 

•  Blacfcstone's  Commenterlea,  Vol.  II,  p.  210, 
J  Ibid.  p.  3.17. 
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common,  among  Moobummadans  no  leu  than  among  all  other  nations, 
than  for  heirs  to  claim  "  through  a  deceased  person,  (or  persona,)  in 
whom  no  right  could  by  possibility  have  been  vested. '  It  there  are 
grandsons  whose  fathers  have  all  died  in  the  lifetime  of  the  grand- 
father, they  all  chum  through  their  deceased  fathers;  they  could  hare 
no  claim  except  as  being  the  sons  of  such  fathers. 

Mr.  Macnaghten  has  not  informed  us  by  what  reasoning  "  the 
scribes,  who  sit  in  Mookummud's  chair,"  justify  the  taking  of  in- 
terest on  money,  and  even  suing  for  and  obtaining  it  by  the  judg- 
ments of  courts  where  the  Moohummudan  law  is  professed  to  be  ad- 
ministered. 

It  is  a  well  known  principle  of  Moohummudan  law,  that  interest  is  en- 
tirely prohibited,  and  that  the  giver,  as  well  as  the  receiver,  of  any  excess 
above  the  original  debt,  is  held  to  act  sinfully.    In  practice,  this  principle 

I  precept]  is  not  much  adhered  to,  and  some  modem  lawyers  have  gone  the 
ength  of  asserting,  that  the  receipt  of  interest  from  a  person  not  professing 
the  Hoosulmaun  faith  should  not  be  accounted  usurious.  His,  however, 
is  practically  a  matter  of  little  consequence,  as  our  courts,  I  imagine,  would 
not  scruple  to  award  interest  in  an  action  between  two  Moohtoronudmu, 
where  it  was  specifically  promised,  or  where  it  was  equitably  due,  notwtih- 
itanding  the  [unequitable]  scriptuhal  prohibition,1 

The  most  signal  instance  of  Mr.  Mac  nagh  ten's  disposition  to  treat 
Moohnmmudanism  with  indulgence,  is  shown  in  the  little  importance 
he  ascribes  in  that  fruitful  source  of  so  many  evils,  polygamy.  The 
latitude  granted  by  the  permission  of  polygamy,  and  the  apparent  fa- 
cility of  divorce,  are  not,  it  must  be  admitted,  accordant  with  the 
strict  principles  of  impartial  justice  ;  but  the  evil,  I  believe,  exists 
chiefly  in  theory,  and  but  little  inconvenience  is  found  to  follow  it 
in  practice.9  The  theory  is,  that  polygamy  tends  to  produce  domes- 
tic jealousies  and  discord ;  to  exert  a  corrupting  influence  on  both 
sexes,  debilitating  the  faculties  of  the  one,  and  debasing  the  other 
into  mere  instruments  of  physical  pleasure ;  and  is  injurious  to  the 
welfare  and  education  of  children.  If  these  inconveniences  are  but 
slightly  recognised  in  practice,  the  theory  ought  to  be  corrected,  for 
so  much  truth  only  can  exist  in  any  theory  as  is  attested  by  practical 
experience.  As  it  would  be  absurd  to  say,  that  the  excellence  of 
Vauban's  system  of  attack  and  defence  exists  chiefly  in  theory,  while 
but  little  utility  is  derived  from  it  in  practice,  it  is  no  less  erroneous 
to  acknowledge  the  theoretical  and  deny  the  practical  evils  of  poly- 
gamy ;  and  consistency  required  that  Mr.  Macnaghten  should  state 
his  own  theory  of  polygamy,  in  conformity  to  the  effects  actually  re- 
sulting from  it,  as  plainly  as  Abyssinian  Bruce  and  Napoleon  Bona- 
parte avowed  tkeir  preference  of  polygamy  to  monogamy.  But  every 
christian  man  and  woman  is  a  witness  against  the  vice  and  misery 
implied  in  polygamy.  What  degree  of  love  and  respect  for  his  wife 
can  a  man  retain  when  he  resolves  to  associate  with  her  a  second  ? 
and  when  the  gloss  of  Aer  novelty  is  abated,  a  third  ?  And  what  feel- 
ings of  dignity  can  belong  to  the  woman  who  accedes  to  such  a  com- 
•  P."  MX  »  Prelim.  Remarks,  p.  23. 
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promise,  and  Accepts  so  precarious  an  establishment  ?  Either  the  first 
wife  suffers  a  wound  in  her  affections  and  in  her  honour,  which  the 
husband  does  not  scruple  to  inflict ;  or  custom  has  degraded  her  be- 
neath the  capacity  of  feeling  such  injuries ;'  or  she  seeks  revenge  by 
clandestine  retaliation ;  while  the  seclusion  with  which  polygamous 
nations  shroud  the  deformities  of  their  system ,  does  but  aggravate  the 
deterioration  of  the  female  character. 

There  is  one  obvious  restraint  on  a  plurality  of  wives, — the  difficulty 
of  maintaining  them  and  their  issue ;  and  it  is  possible  that  Mr.  Mac- 
naghten  might  intend  to  assert,  that "  but  little  inconvenience  is  found 
to  follow  it  [the  permission  of  polygamy,  and  the  apparent  facility  of 
divorce]  in  practice,"  because,  from  extrinsic  circumstances,  and 
from  the  counteracting  instincts  of  humanity,  there  are,  in  fact,  pew 
instances  of  polygamy  and  divorce.  If  that  was  his  meaning,  (and 
a  passage  about  to  .be  quoted,  on  the  subject  of  divorce,  favours  such 
&  construction,)  his  ambiguous  brevity  has  exposed  him  to  miscon- 
struction ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  we  cannot  adopt  that  reading  with- 
out supposing  him  to  abandon  to  unqualified  reprobation  a  main  doc- 
trine of  the  Koran,  and  to  plead  in  behalf  of  MoohummndaDs,  that 
they  do  not  sin  up  to  the  "  scriptural"  latitude  granted  to  them. 
Doubtless,  certain  moral  diseases  cannot  co-exist ;  a  man  cannot  at 
once  be  assailed  by  the  temptations  incident  to  poverty  and  to  riches  ; 
be  is  not  liable  to  "  be  full  and  deny  Cod,"  and  at  tile  same  time  to 
"  be  poor  and  steal."  If  the  greater  part  of  a  nation  be  steeped  in 
poverty,  less  inconvenience  will  follow  from  privileges  of  which  only 
rich  voluptuaries  can  avail  themselves. 

The  theory  which  condemns  divorce  at  the  pleasure  of  the  bus- 
baud,  is  not  less  sound  and  unanswerable  than  that  which  condemns 
polygamy ;  and  when  both  are  combined  in  the  same  code,  the  mis- 
chief is  raised  to  its  maximum,  and  there  remains  but  a  nominal  dif- 
ference between  marriage  and  concubinage.  It  appears,  however, 
that  by  means  of  stipulations  respecting  dower,  the  Moohummudan 
women  contrive  to  oppose  some  corrective  to  the  unbounded  liberty 
granted  to  their  husbands  by  the  prophet.  "  Their  sentence  of  di- 
vorce," says  Mr.  Macnaghten,  "  is  pronounced  with  as  much  facility 
as  was  repudiation  among  the  Romans  in  case  of  espousals.  There 
is  no  occasion  for  any  particular  cause ;  mere  whim  is  sufficient  I 
have  already  alluded  to  the  small  inconvenience  which  this  facility 
produces  in  practice.  Where  conscientious  and  honourable  feelings 
are  insufficient  to  restrain  a  man  from  putting  away  his  wife 
without  cause,  the  temporal  impediments  are  by  no  means 
trifling.  Dower  is  demandable  on  divorce,  and  with  a  view  to  the 
prevention  of  such  a  contingency,  it  is  usual  to  stipulate  for  a  larger 

turn  than  can  ever  be  in  the  power  of  the  husband  to  pay It  k 

a  common  practice  (as  was  before  observed)  to  stipulate  for  dower  to 
an  excessive  amount,  and  as  this  claim  precedes  that  of  inheritance-, 
it  might  be  inferred  that  the  rights  of  children  and  other  heirs  are  fre- 
quently defeated ;  but  this  is  rarely  the  case.  It  seldom  happens 
that  a  widow  contracts  a. second  marriage,  and  the  property  generally 

Oriental  Herald,  fol.V.  2N 
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goes  to  the  children  of  the  original  proprietor.  There  are  weighty 
considerations  in  favour  of  the  practice.  Nothing  item*  to  veil 
calculated  to  preserve  the  peace,  the  property,  and  the  character 
offamiliet.''  What  I  No  better  security  for  the  peace  of  families 
than  one  which  may  occasion  the  disinheritance  of  children  and  other 
heirs  ?  Instead  of  "  temporal  impediments,"  would  not  insurmount- 
able obstacles,  both  spiritual  and  temporal,  be  a  better  security? 
Grunting  (bat  the  widow  does  not  contract  a  second  marriage,  yet  she 
may  survive  the  children,  or  retain  possession  of  the  whole  property 
left  for  many  years.  If  it  be  "  usual  to  stipulate  for  a  larger  sin 
than  can  ever  be  in  the  power  of  the  husband  to  pay,"  then  it  must 
be  usual  for  the  widow,  or  widows,  to  take  the  whole  property  left ; 
and  since  doner,  as  well  as  the  proper  share  of  the  widow,  is  absolute 
property,  it  deaoends  to  her  heirs,  the  children  of  the  deceased  husband 
succeeding  only  to  the  property  of  their  omn  mother.  It  may  thus  hap- 
pen that  three  childless  widows  should  take  three-fourths  of  the  property 
out  of  the  husband's  family  for  ever,  leaving  {he  remaining  worth  to 
be  divided,  after  her  death,  among  eight  children  of  the  fourth  wi- 
dow. Or,  one  widow  may  have  one  child,  and  another  six.  In  short, 
the  object  being  to  support  "  conscientious  and  honourable  feelings  " 
against  the  arbitrary  power  granted  by  the  Koran,  of  securing  indis- 
solubility of  the  conjugal  union,  it  would  not  be  easy  to  devise  a  more 
Absurd  and  inconvenient  expedient  for  its  attainment. 

Whatever  amount  of  dower  may  have  been  settled  on  the  wife,  it 
is  not  in  satisfaction  of  the  share  to  which  she  is  entitled  as  one  of 
the  heirs  of  her  husband.  Be  the  former  ever  so  large,  she  has  an 
indefeasible  right  of  one-fourth  when  her  husband  has  died  childless, 
and  of  one-eighth  when  he  has  left  children.  According  to  Mr. 
Macnaghteit,  Moohummudan  dower  "  partakes  partly  of  the  nature 
of  a  jointure,  and  partly  of  common  dower,  according  to  the  law  of 
-England  ; "  ]°  and  yet  the  Moohummudan  provision  diners  from  the 
English  in  three  essential  respects :  first,  the  widow  takes  an  abtoimtt 
Interest  in  it ;  secondly,  it  is  claimable  during  the  life  of  the  hus- 
band ;  thirdly,  it  does  not  preclude  her  from  coming  in  as  one  of  the 
heirs. 

By  the  Moohummudan  law,  guardians  have  no  Authority  to  control 
n  girl's  choice  of  a  husband,  of  equal  condition,  after  she  has  attained 
the  age  of  puberty,  so  that  she  might  contract  herself  in  marriage 
before  she  entered  her  teens.  But  by  section  2,  Regulation  26, 
1793,  the  minority  of  both  Moohummudans  and  Hindoos  is  declared 
to  extend  to  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  year  : 

A  child  horn  six  months  after  marriage,  is  considered,  to  all  intents  and 
purposes,  the  offspring  of  the  husband  ;  jo  alto  a  child  born  motm  two 
tears  after  the  death  of  the  hatband,  or  after  divorce,  p.  01. 

There  is  no  rule  or  limitation  to  bar  a  claim  of  right,  according  to  the 
.Moohummudau  law.  p,  76. 

The  regulations  of  Government  bare,  however,  prescribed  alisni- 
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tation  of  twelve  yews  for  claims  of  personal  property.  Mr.  Mac- 
Mgbfen  expresses  hi*  opinion,  but  with  lew  confidence  than  might  be 
expected,  that  these  Regulations  "  may,  perhaps,  be  held  to  supersede 
the  Moohvimmudan  law  in  this  particular";  and  that  it  would  be 
"  harsh  "  to  consider  them  applicable  to  claims  for  dower.  t 

The  following  rules  require  no  comment;  and  Mr.  Macnaghten,  in 
Ms  Preliminary  Remarks,  has  instituted  no  comparison  between  them 
and  the  rules  which  obtain  in  other  codes : 

There  is  no  preference  shown  to  a  written  over  a  nuncupative  will,  and 
they  are  entitled  to  equal  weight,  whether  the  property  which  is  the  subject 
of  tbe  will  be  real  or  personal,  p.  53. 

A  claim  founded  on  a  verbal  engagement,  is  of  equal  weight  with  a 
claim  founded  on  a  written  engagement. 

Oaths  are  not  administered  to  witnesses. 

In  civil  claims,  the  evidence  of  two  men,  or  one  man  and  two  women,  is 
generally  requisite.  Hearsay  evidence  is  admissible  to  establish  birth, 
death,  marriage,  cohabitation,  and  the  appointment  of  a  kaies ;  as  the  eye- 
witnesses to  such  transactions  are  frequently  not  forthcoming,  p.  76-7. 

The  reader  may  also  be  left  to  form  his  own  judgment  on  the  fol- 
lowing interesting  cases,  so  illustrative  of  the  effects  of  polygamy  and 
other  points  of  Moohummudan  law: 

Que. — A  person  dies,  leaving  two  wives  ;  but  during  his  lifetime  he  made 
a  gift  to  one  of  them  of  all  his  properly,  including;  his  household  effects, 
money,  and  Jewels,  in  lie u  of  the  dower  stipulated  for  her  at  her  nuptials. 
On  the  death  of  tbe  individual  above  alluded  to,  bis  two  wives  (the  sne  la 
whom  he  made  the  gift  having  had  by  him  one  daughter,  and  tbe  other  two 
daughters,)  enter  into  a  dispute  relative  to  tbe  succession  to  his  property. 
Under  these  circumstances,  is  the  gift  of  the  husband  valid  ?  or  in  what  pro- 
portions should  tbe  estate  be  distributed  ?  p.  221. 

R(marla. — It  appears  that  the  gift,  in  this  case,  was  of  that  description 
of  gift  which  is  technically  termed  in  law  a  HMarbil  Ivmx,  or  gift  for  a 
consideration,  and  this  species  of  gift  resembles  a  sale  both  in  principle  and 
effect;  but  there  is  a  doubt  as  to  the  legality  of  this  transaction,  from  the 
circumstance  of  the  articles  opposed  to  each  other  consisting  partly  of 
money,  which  constitutes  a  Svf  sale.  Iu  this  description  of  contract, 
seizin  on  tbe  spot  is  essential  to  its  validity.  If  seisin  was  made,  the  tran- 
saction must  be  held  to  be  valid ;  if  not,  it  must  be  declared  null  and  void, 
And  both  'die  parties  have  a  right  to  recede  from  the  contract.  So  also  the 
heirs  and  creditors  are  at  liberty  to  set  it  aside,  and  resume  the  property 
parted  with,  on  repaying  the  consideration  for  which  it  may  have  oeen 
given,  until  which  time  tbe  property  will  remain  as  a  pledge  in  the  hands 
of  the  purchaser;  but  when  the  consideration  is  restored,  it  will  become 
subject  to  the  law  of  inheritance ;  and,  in  this  event,  it  should  be  made 
into  forty-eight  parts,  of  which  each  widow  is  entitled  to  three,  and  each 
daughter  to  fourteen. 

Cat4.~ A  person  having  two  wives,  executes  a  deod  in  favour  of  the  first, 
transferring  to  her  all  right  and  title  to  hit  property,  real  and  personal,  in 
aatlifaction  of  her  dower.  Two  years  afterward*,  he  eseculea  another  deed, 
in  favour  of  his  second  wife,  transferrins;  to  her  tbe  right  and  title  to  one 
moiety  of  the  said  properly,  iu  satisfaction  of  her  dower,  having  obtained  the 
written  permission  of  his  first  wife  to  do  so.  to  this  case,  will  Ihe  second 
wife  be  entitled  to  half  bis  estateoa  bis  decease,  in  virtus  of  bir  claim  of 
dower?  f. 228. 
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Hemarkt, — Hie  husband,  in  this  cue,  transferred  to  his  first  wife  the 
right  to  his  entile  property,  in  satisfaction  of  her  dower,  previously  lo  his 
assignment  of  a  moiety  of  it  to  his  second  wife.  TTiis  second  transfer, 
therefore,  is  null  and  void,  because  the  proprietary  right  to  the  thing  given 
had  passed  from  the  husband,  and  had  vested  in  his  wife.  This  is  sup- 
posing that  there  was  no  permission  granted  on  her  part,  Bat  admitting 
the  alleged  writing  containing  the  permission  to  be  fully  authenticated,  il 
merely  states  that  the  husband  is  at  liberty  to  execute  a  deed  assigning  to 
his  second  wife  half  of  the  property,  which  he  had  before  transferred  to  his 
first  wife,  in  satisfaction  of  her  dower;  and  it  will  not  avail  the  second 
wife,  because  the  consent  of  the  first  is  wanting  to  give  effect  to  the  deed 
after  its  execution  by  her  husband.  This  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
obtained,  and  the  mere  written  permission  is  not  legally  sufficient  to  entitle 
the  second  wife  to  take  half  the  property."  From  the  evidence  in  this 
case,  however,  it  would  appear  that  such  permission  never  was  given. 

Cote. — Tbe  claim  of  the  Brit  wife,  on  account  of  dower,  having  been  satis- 
fied by  the  husband,  and  she  having  given  an  acquittance  for  the  same,  they 
mutually  dissolve  the  marriage.  The  husband,  notwithstanding  that  his  son 
and  daughter  by  his  tint  wife  are  alive,  disposes  of  all  his  property,  real  and 
personal,  by  gift,  in  lieu  or  dower  to  his  second  wife,  without  toe  knowledge 
of  his  children.    Is  such  gift  valid  according  to  law .'  p.  225, 

"Remark*. — Under  such  circumstances,  the  first  marriage  beine;  dissolved, 
the  husband  is  competent  to  make  a  gift  of  the  nature  described  in  the 
question,  and  the  gift  will  be  complete  on  the  second  wife's  taking  pos- 
session, because  the  husband  has  absolute  authority  over  his  own  property. 
Hit  ton  and  daughter  would  inherit  after  hit  death,  but  not  during  hit  life- 
time.11* Tbe  meaning  of  these  last  words  I  am  far  from  pretending  to 
understand. 

Cote. — Is  tbe  sum  of  money  stated  to  be  due  to  the  wire  in  the  deed  of 
dower,  (in  which  there  «>«  no  mention  made  as  to  whether  tbe  payment 
should  be  prompt  or  deferred,)  claimable  hy  the  wife  during  the  lifetime  of 
ber  husband?  And  supposing  the  wife  to  have  died  childless  before  ber 
husband,  not  having  made  any  claim  of  dower  during  her  coverture,  which 
lasted  for  a  very  considerable  length  of  time,  Is  her  brother's  son  entitled,  in 
right  of  inheritance,  to  claim  it  for  the  husband,  or,  after  his  death,  from  his 
representatives  ?  And  supposing  him  to  have  a  Just  claim  on  toe  estate  on 
that  account,  what  portion  of  the  dower  should  devolve  on  him  in  right  of 
inheritance  ?  p.  2*8. 

Rtmmrk.— The  sum  specified  in  the  deed  of  dower  (presuming  it  to  be 
genuine)  was  due  in  the  lifetime  nf  the  wife  and  during  her  coverture ;  that 
is  to  say,  she  was  at  liberty  to  claim  it  from  her  husband.  If  she  omitted 
to  claim  it,  and  died  childless  before  her  husband,  without  having  compro- 
mised or  resigned  ber  right  to  dower,  ber  brother's  son  is  legally  empowered, 

ll  '<  Some  little  degree  of  casuistry  appears  in  this  doctrine,  although  it  is 
no  doubt  conformable  to  Ian.  The  reason  assigned  '(«,  that  the  husband 
could  not  have  disposed  of  the  property,  in  any  manner,  unless  the  first  wife 
bad  reconvened  it  to  him  in  the  shape  of  a  gift,  or  otherwise,  or  unless  the 
had  appointed  him  her  agent  for  the  purpose  of  transfer;  In  which  latter  case, 
the  transfer  should  have  been  made  in  the  name  of  the  principal,  and  not  in 
that  of  the  agent." 

«"'■  In  this  case  it  should  be  remarked,  that  the  fact  or  the  first  wife's 
dower  having  been  satisfied,  Is  expressly  stated ;  otherwise  her  children 
„-..,.i  u„...  , .....  .  u .,  her  husband's  property  to  the  extent  of  the  dower 
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U  heir,  to  claim  it  from  her  husband  or  his  representatives ;  but  half  of  the 
dower  lapses  to  her  husband  in  right  of  inheritance,  and  the  other  half 
belong!  to  the  brother's  son  of  the  wife,  supposing  her  to  have  left  no  other 
legal  Bbarers  or  rcsxduaries. 

due.— Has  a  wife  a  right  to  oppose  the  inclination  and  relist  the  authority 
of  her  husband,  before  she  has  received  her  dower,  notwithstanding  the 
previous  interchange  of  conjugal  habits,  without  objection  on  her  part  ?  p.  281. 

Remarks. — If  it  have  been  stipulated  that  a  portion  of  the  dower  is  to  be 
paid  immediately,  she  has  a  right  to  do  so,  with  a  view  to  obtain  that  por- 
tion of  her  dower.  So  also,  if  no  mention  have  been  made  of  the  immedi- 
ate payment  of  any  portion,  she  may  do  so,  with  a  view  to  obtain  such  a 
portion  as  may  be  consistent  with  her  situation  in  life,  unless  the  postpone- 
ment of  the  payment  of  the  whole  had  been  expressly  stipulated. 

Bengal,  October  18M. 


STOPPAGE   OF  PROMOTION   IN   THE  INDIAN   ARMY. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Oriental  Herald. 

SiE, — In  the  Court  of  Directors'  general  letter  of  1806,  published 
to  the  army  in  1807,  officers  were  debarred  from  rank  of  Colonel,  ex- 
cept by  his  Majesty's  brevet,  for  two  reasons  therein  assigned : 

1st,  That  Lieutenant- Colonels  of  his  Majesty's  service  might  not  be 
superseded ;  and, 

2d,  That  Lieutenant- Colonels  of  his  Majesty's  service  might  not 
supersede  each  other. 

In  what  follows,  it  is  proposed  to  show  that  neither  reason  is  at- 
tended with  the  expected  advantage ;  or  otherwise,  that  it  is  equally 
attainable  without  infringing  on  the  orders  of  1796,  and  usage  of  ten 
subsequent  years. 

1st,  If  the  20,000  troops  of  his  Majesty's  service  in  India  were 
permanently  stationed  there,  the  officers  of  the  higher  ranks  might  be 
jealous  of  occasional  supercession,  as  it  would  affect  them  for  the 
remainder  of  their  military  career ;  but  when  it  is  considered  that  the 
different  regiments  remain  in  India  only  ten  or  fifteen  years,  and  ex- 
perience daring  that  period  frequent  changes  in  their  field-officers,  the 
point  cannot  be  estimated  as  of  much  moment  to  his  Majesty's  army 
generally.  Moreover,  if  an  officer  of  the  Company's  service  after 
forty-two  or  forty-three  years'  service,  (which  is  the  standing  of  the 
many  whose  promotion  is  stopped  now,)  should  occasionally  supersede 
a  Lieutenant-Colonel  of  his  Majesty's  army,  the  latter  might  not  be 
affected  by  it,  as  would  be  the  case  if  he  were  serving  under  a  differ' 
ent  Presidency,  or  even  at  a  different  station,  or  otherwise ;  a  refer- 
ence to  the  Ensign's  commissions  of  both  would  generally  find  the 
officer  of  the  Company's  service  the  older  soldier,  in  which  circum- 
stances, the  superseded  party  could  not  have  real  cause  for  complaint, 
IF,  however,  the  eupeicesaion  of  Lieu  ten  act- Colonels  of  Ids  Majesty's 
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service  must,  at  all  events,  be  guarded  against,  although  without  any 
security,  it  would  bo  but  of  rare  occurrence ;  the  local  rank  of  Colonel 
might  be  given,  as  that  of  Captain  is  to  subalterns  of  fifteen  rears 
standing,  to  prevent  supercession  by  those  of  the  Company's  service. 

■Idly,  Wtth  reference  to  the  second  reason,  the  Company's  army 
could  never  have  desired  restraint  upon  the  whole  to  prevent  the 
better  posture  of  a  few,  when  either  branch  had  an  equal  chance  of 
advancement,  and  each  perhaps  thought  its  prospects  better  than  those 
of  another.  There  is  also  more  the  appearance  than  reality  of  equity 
and  justice  in  it,  for  their  ends  could  only  result  from  its  being  a  uni- 
form system  froin  the  lowest  grade,  which  no  one  would  advocate,  and 
not  by  a  chequered  plan  of  regimental  rise  to  majority.  Line  pro* 
motion  to  Lieutenant- Colonels,  and  then  an  indefinite  stop  of  years  to 
the  advancement  of  those  who  would  otherwise  be  Colonels,  and  aspir- 
ing in  due  lime  to  he  Generals  by  his  Majesty's  brevet ;  when  their 
services  to  the  state  would  be  rewarded  at  the  end  of  their  career  with 
the  twofold  advantage  of  rank  and  emolument  as  heretofore ;  but  as 
circumstances  now  are,  the  officers  for  the  highest  commands  will  only 
be  of  the  rank  of  Lieutenant-Colonel  and  Lieutenant- Colonel  Com- 
mandant; and  as  promotion  to  Colonel  in  his  Majesty's  service  dur- 
ing peace  in  Europe  must  be  very  slow,  that  to  General  cannot  be 
looked  forward  to  by  the  present  seniors  of  the  Company's  army, 
who  are  in  reference  to  advancement,  but  Lieutenant- Colonels,  though 
nominal  Lieutenant-Colonel  Commandants. 

The  general  effect  of  the  present  system  may  be  further  surmised 
and  established  from  the  practical  result  exhibited  in  the  '  Bengal 
Army  List,'  or  '  East  India  Register,'  for  September  1823;  when 
there  were  three  Lieutenant-Colonels  Commandants,  of  1781,  1782, 

Dew&r,  of  infantry,  Lieutenant- Colonel,  of  August  1811,  Lieute- 
nant-Colonel Commandant,  of  March  1823. 

Carpenter,  do.  do.  October  1811  ;  do.  and  do.  April  1823. 

Caldwell,  artillery,  do.  March  1812  ;  do.  and  do.  May  1820. 

It  will  be  observed,  that  Caldwell  is  only  seven  months  junior  to 
Dewar,  and  five  months  junior  to  Carpenter,  as  Lieutenant- Colonel ; 
so  that  his  becoming  Colonel  before  them  could  not  have  been  con- 
sidered extraordinarily  good  fortune ;  he  must,  however,  according  to 
the  present  system,  wait  till  they  are  promoted  ;  and  as  a  brevet  em- 
bracing Lieu  tenant- Colonels  of  1811  would  probably  exclude  those 
of  1812,  tbey  may  be  Colonels  many  years  before  the  check  to  his 
promotion  be  removed,  without  that  general  advantage  to  the  service 
calculated  upon  in  the  second  reason  assigned  for  it  by  the  Honourable 
Court;  for  if  coo  temporaries  of  ranks  respectively  (above  that  of 
JHajor)  do  not  pursue  their  relative  position  by  it,  its  ostensible  and 
only  legitimate  object  is  not  obtained,  nor  can  it  be  more  attainable  by 
it  than  by  the  usage  before  1807,  which,  as  being  more  agreeable  to 
the  army,  so  equally  advantageous  to  the  state,  will,  it  is  to  be  hoped, 
be  ere  long  reverted  to — reestablished. 

Air  Oiricsa. 
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No.  III. 


View  Mahadcva  urge  his  thund'ring  steeds  I 

Lo  I  the  great  God  on  wings  of  lightning  speeds ! 

Treads  on  the  whirlwinds!  musters  on  his  breath 

The  burricanoe  ministers  of  death  1 

In  one  full  stream  Destruction  wafts  along ! 

Rides  o'er  tbe  weak,-— intimidates  the  strong  1 

There,  Kartikeya  dyes  the  blood-stain'd  day 

With  deeper  hues :— the  Asuras  are  his  prey. 

There,  Vishnu  rights;  there  flames  with  flames  combine, 

Volcanoes  burst,  and  Agniyasters  '  shine. 

Dread  Yama  stalks  'midst  piles  of  slain; 

Black  Hell  luxuriates  in  his  train. 

Tliy  DTierma,2  Brahma,  cleaves  the  sky, 

The  Sivean  spear  and  Kala  a  fly. 

Hari 3  enraged  to  Heav'n  ascends, 

And  thence  tbe  roaring  thunder  sends  ; 

Then, '  Pisach-like,  to  Earth  he  darts, 

And  cheers  the  warriors'  dauntless  hearts. 

TV  Asuras  hurl  huge  rocks  on  high, 

And  mountains  clatter  in  the  sky  ; 

The  Gods,  awhile,  disorder'd  stand, 

And  cede  unto  th'  infernal  band ; 

E'en  Agni  thought  no  more  of  fame, 

But  hasten'd  to  his  native  flame. 
Siva  rush'd  forth,  and  hurl'd  his  god-like  spear, 
And  valiant  Muchu-Kuiida,  •  closed  his  rear. 
Thick  fall  the  bolts : — th'  eternal  Vagra'  flies, 
The  Chakra9  with  the  Gadda3  fiercely  vies; 
In  vain  the  hostile  tribes  for  succour  call, 
Though  forms  of  Gods  'midst  Gods  contending  fall. 
Darts  clash  with  darts,  Destruction  rolls  her  car, 
Rage  meets  with  rage,  and  si 


Agnl  again  appears,  and  from  his  breath 
Flames  ruth,  and  riot  in  the  work  of  death. 

'  From  ev'ry  hand  he  hurls  a  dart, 

From  ev'ry  mouth  dread  fires  depart. 
View  Suryya  o  er  the  sweeping  tempest  bound  1 

And  nll'd  with  madd'ning  ire, 
Waft  in  his  course  the  furious  war  around ! 

View,  how  the  Sprits  of  fire 

'  A  fiery  weapon.  ■  Weapons.  *  Vishnu. 

*  Chid  Mabab'UrMa.  *  A  king,  who  defeated  the  Daityas 

Ch.  Mythology. 
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With  nerves  outstretch 'd  attend  th'  impetuous  God  1 
And  how  the  anguish'd  Heav'ns  before  him  nod  1 
How  all  the  worlds  in  agony  revolve ! 
How  aether  mells,  and  how  the  clouds  dissolve ! 
See,  how  great  Aurva  '  emulates  his  sire ! 

One  of  the  brighten  flames  of  light, 

He  seems  in  this  immortal  fight 
Beyond  the  heav'nly  train  in  dahog  to  aspire. 

There,  to  the  overthrown  Daitya's  hearts 

The  rapid  Snnharastia'  darts, 
Attracted  to  it  hosts  promiscuous  lie, 
Transfixed  by  it  hosts  promiscuous  die. 
The  Mantras  °  fail,  where  Viswacarma '"  leads 
His  glorious  troops  to  match  his  peerless  deeds. 

E'en  Cerbura  "  bestrides  the  field, 

And  Sesnaga  M  compels  the  foe  to  yield. 
Lo !  from  the  clouds  the  bursting  Maruts  "  blow, 
Appal,  destroy,  o'erwhelm  the  fainting  foe. 
The  Gadda"  from  the  glorious  Vishnu  flies,— 
Once  more  the  God  his  bow  tremendous  tries : 
The  treach'rous  host  in  dire  confusion  flee, 
Sink  into  earth,  or  dare  the  raging  sea. 
Perish  their  name! — th'  immortal  Pxan  raise, 
Ye  Gods,  uuto  the  great  Nainyau's  praise  1 


Breathes  there  the  man,  endow'd  with  fire  divine, 
Within  whose  soul  all-fictile  fancies  shine? 
Breathes  there  the  man,  to  whom  his  stars  have  giv'n 
To  chaunt  your  acts,  ye  mighty  sons  of  Heav'n  1 
If  such  there  be — around  thy  brows  shall  play 
O  Pavan  I  myrtles,  and  the  living  bay. 
If  such  there  be— O  Marichi  1  thy  name 
Shall  ever  tune  the  trump  of  deathless  fame. 
Suryya,  before  thy  ear  of  tenfold  light 
Tumultuous  rays  shall  weave  the  pageant  fight : 
Yet  mortal  ne'er  can  tunc  his  Vina's ls  string, 
In  vain,  he  seeks  Mahesa's  l6  acts  to  sing, 
In  vain,  before  Vaikontha's  turrets  bends  1 
No  inspiration  to  his  strain  descends. 
As  flakes  of  snow,  or  as  the  gentle  show'r, 
Which  drops  its  fragrance  on  the  summer's  hour. 
In  vain  he  seeks  in  bursting  notes  of  flame 
To  sound  the  glory  of  Kumara's IT  name  1 
Nor  Krishna's18  self  dares  strike  the  wond'roul  theme, 
Or  o'er  those  rills  of  hallowM  Fancy  dream, 

T  Son  of  Suryy  a. 
*•  A  bow,  which  attracted  all  things  with  irresistible  violence;  Chief  Rn- 

>  Prayers,  or  Incantations.  *°  The  divine  artificer. 

"  The  three-headed  dog  of  Hell.      's  The  serpent  Ananta,       u  The  winds. 

11  A  weapon.  '*  A  lute.  I0  Siva,  or  MihatleVa. 

IT  Kartikey  a.  >*  Vishnu,  as  the  God  of  Poetry— the  Krishnavatara, 
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Not,  though  from  GoreroVban '•  he  plumes  his  soul, 
And  bunt  the  feeble  barriers  of  the  Polel  . 
Not,  though  enrept  he  drink  the  mind  divine, 
Dares  Rive  to  mortal  verse  such  deeds  sublime  I 
La  I  Shank's  loud  sides  convulse  the  trembling  sky, 
Air,  Earth,  end  Heav'n  around  disorder'd  fly. 
Borne  in  its  blast  on  flaming  wings  of  fire, 
Irolls  each  name  in  one  continuous  gyre.  ' 
The  blast  transcends  creation's  farthest  bound, 
Whilst  heights  and  depths  re-echoing  tell  the  sound, 
O'er  heav'ns,  o'er  worlds,  in  space  sublimely  tost, 
In  regions  'yond  the  heav'ns  themselves  is  lost. 


Meanwhile,  the  Gods  the  mighty  Mandar  place 
With  festive  glee  upon  its  wonted  base ; 
In  dismal  shades  of  night  with  horrid  gloom, 
In  Tamisra,90  the  Daityas  meet  their  doom, 
And  wand'riug  thence,  'midst  scenes  of  awful  fear, 
Slowly  to  And1ia-Tamisraal  draw  near. 
Maha  -raurau wa  w  next  exulting  boasts 
A  short  possession  of  the  tortured  hosts, 
Where  liquid  fire  in  scorching  torrents  rolls, 
And  on  its  whirlpools  turns  their  guilty  souls. 
Emerging  thence,  at  length,  they  seem  to  know 
A  gentle  respite  from  their  mass  of  woe, 
And  flatt'ring  hope  in  Kaurauwa43  beguiles 
Their  suff'ring  breasts  with  Hell's  accustom 'd  wiles. 
But,  all  I  bow  shnrt  I— again,  the  tempest  low'rs, 
Yama,  again,  his  deathless  vengeance  show'rs. 
They  enter  now  upon  the  awful  bound 
Of  dreadful  Naraka's*1  relentless  ground  ; 
""-— ■   serpents  curl  around,  and  eager  dart 


Their  pois  nous  tongues  within  their  fainting  heart, 

Brink  up  their  blood,  and  o'er  their  bodies  stray, 

In  jovial  folds  around  their  temples  play  ; 

And  tear  each  fibre  from  its  ling'ring  root, 

And  through  their  anguish 'd  entrails  blithely  shoot. 

Again  they  wander,  nor  obtain  relief. 

For  Kate-surra"  still  augments  their  grief, 

And  Maha-narakaM  in  fiercer  train 

Darts  forth  its  venom'd  snakes  through  ev'ry  vein. 

Next,  direful  Sangivana*'  opes  its  gate, 

And  heaps  fresh  anguish  on  their  mournful  (ale, 

And  proves,  indeed,  that  Siva's  righteous  ire 

Reserves  for  miscreant  tribes  indignant  Yama's  fire. 

■*  Krishna's  palace,  or  a  seat  of  the  Mutes. 
M  The  Hells.    Tamisra  darkness.  *'  Utter  darkness. 

s*  Most  horrible, 
ss  One  lepso,  which  I  have  made  the  stage  after  the  other,  on  the  autho- 
rity of  two  or  three  writen. 

•*  The  region  of  serpents. 
ft  *  S7  Different  department*  of  ratals ;  the  Titans  are  easily  recognised 
In  the  Daityaa. 
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In  mournful  slap*  (meanwhile  the  scalding  tear 

Their  grief-wom  checks  with  squalid  marks  besmear) 

They  pass  along,  and  march  in  order  due, 

Till  Maha-viehi "  meets  their  sorrowing  view : 

Nor  rest  they  here,  for  flames  around  them  rise, 

And  dim  the  waning  lustre  of  their  eyes, 

Where,  Tapans89  involved  in  furious  clouds, 

With  murm'tings  dire  his  burning  furnace  shroud  J. 

Scorch'd  by  the  heat  they  faint,  but  taint  in  fain, 

Hell  knows  no  limits  to  the  culprit's  pain : 

The  imps  of  death  the  panting  bellows  ply, 

Whilst  Sampratapana 's  w  bright  volumes  fly. 

Flaming,  ferocious,  dire ; — but,  as  the  blaze 

With  gnawing  rang  upon  the  Daityas  preys, 

A  new-raised  skin  creeps  o'er  the  redd'ning  bone, 

And  makes  the  fury  of  the  flame  its  own. 

Big  was  the  hour  with  never-ending  woe, 

When  first  they  vien'd  (he  Amrit  nectar  flow  I— 

But  why  should  I  their  num'ruus  wand'rings  tell 

InSangTiala"?  in  Sakakola's"  Hell? 

In  Kudmala  "  T  or  cite  the  countless  woes 

Which  Putimrittika's 1L  foul  region  shows  ? 

How  Loka-Sanku "  pierced  their  ev'rj  part, 

And  urg'd  its  pointed  tops  within  their  heart? 

How  Punthajia,"  Ilijisha"  terrors  hettp'd? 

How  Salmati "  opposed  their  ent'ring  feet? 

How  Asi-patra-vaua's"  horrid  shade 

Forced  from  each  leaf  a  sword's  envecom'd  blade, 

Whilst  Loluuigaraka's  "  fell  regions  rain 

Hot  iron  coals  upon  the  luff 'ring  train  ? 

Then  D'herma'5  darted  forth  from  Brahma's  breast. 

And  taught  the  world  the  God's  supreme  behest. 


Roll  round,  ye  ages,  and  ye  worlds  revolve  I 
Be  dried,  ye  seas  I  ye  heav'nly  seats  dissolve  I— 
The  Kalki "  comes : — Garuda  melts  in  air. 
The  growling  thunders  lay  the  anher  bare! 
The  Heav'ns  bow  down  ! — the  Oceans  cease  to  flow ; 
The  Mountains  shake, — the  Manila  cease  to  blow  1 
The  Earth  recedes, — the  mighty  mass  of  years. 
As  the  light  smoke,  unnoticed,  disappear!!. 
Mem  dismay'd  beholds  its  summit  nod. 
Flees,  as  a  vision,  from  th'  absorbent  God. 
He  comes : — the  potent  Vishnu  cleaves  the  skies, 
E'en  Mahadeva  from  his  brother  flies  T 
Pale  as  Mitru,**  terrific  as  the  grave. 
Whose  direful  aspect  none  in  Ileav'n  can  brave, 


*  »  *>  Different  departments  of  Patala. 
«  Justice  personified.         «  Vishnu,  in  the  Kalltaratara, 
"Desth. 
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The  Kalki  stalks :— he  bean  the  awful  Ring ; 

Mitru  and  Pstala  their  trophies  bring . 

Supreme,— in  might,  eteniall  y,  the  name,— 

His  naked  scimitar  hurls  world*  of  flame, 

As  when  some  comet  ploughs  the  scorched  sky, 

And  nurses  Death  within  its  blazing  eye. 

The  fabric  falls  1 — Creation  knows  no  place ! 

The  awful  God  rides  in  unending  space. 

No  Earth — no  Heav'os — no  Sea* — no  Winds  rt 

No  trace  of  years — no  vestige  of  a  name; 

They  fleet,  they  cease,  and   neath  the  whirlpool  sleep, 

They  lie  for  ever  in  the  viewless  deep. — 

In  new-form 'd  skies  "  a  golden  other  reigns, 

New  Time,  new  Earth  of  Gold,  and  new-born  plains: 

Tit  ere,  souls  of  men  without  the  body  stray, 

And  drink  the  blessings  of  immortal  day ; 

Theht.,  Vishnu  sits  upon  a  blazing  throne, 

And  rapt  in  joys  surreys  a  wotM  ni»  own. 


Shauk!  rend  thy  sides; — thine  arch,  Danusha,  bend, 
For  soon  this  gold-built  universe  M  shall  end  I 
Once  more,  O  Sun,  dart  forth  thy  genial  ray, 
Once  more,  luxuriate  in  the  golden  day  1 
The  glitt'ring  low'rs,  the  flaming  temples  fall, 
Ye  Gods,  within  yourselves,  your  Sactis  call  1 
Maha-r>ralayancomesl  Lof  Kali **  stands, 
A  sword,  a  roll  uplifted  in  his  hands  1 
States,  cities,  worlds  within  his  entrails  creep  : 
TTiere,  Gods  and  mortals  take  th'  eternal  sleep. 
There,  Vishnu  with  his  energies  divine, 
Sinks  in  the  vortex  of  destructive  Time. 


But,  yet,  there  reigns  that  universal  soul, 

Who  bade,  at  first,  the  circling  ages  roll ; 

In  Hm,  both  Brahma  and  the  Iieav'nly  train 

Unseen,  for  ever  and  for  ever  reign. 

No  more  shall  Gopya,*0  tune  the  votive  lyre, 

Her  tresses  dancing  to  its  notes  of  Are; 

No  more  shall  trumpets  rouse  th'  embattled  pole ; 

Ho  more  its  angry  waves  Kshiroda  roll ; 

Mahesa's  justice  on  the  thunder's  roar 

With  lightning's  pinions  shall  be  beard  do  more; 

No  more  shall  Hari  mount  his  conqu'ring  car, 

And  with  bis  foes  no  more  wage  furious  war. 

"  Thil  is  exactly  according  to  Hindu  fable. 
ss  After  the  K&lkavatara  and  VUhm'i  golden  universe,  there  is  t  final  i 
sorption  of  all  thingt  in  the  universal  soul. 

"  The  final  consummation. 
■*  Time,  who,  hating  devoured  all  things,  slays  himself  with  his  o 
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Unknown,  unseen,  in  vast  unbounded  space, 
Immortal  Bcahm'*0  obtains  the  only  place. 
Vaoish'd,  diwolv'd,  are  Earth,  Air,  Fin,  and  Sea, 
And  boundless  Brahm  dwells  in  infinity ; 
Eternally,  tliough  ages  cease  to  roll, 
He  stiU  shall  reign  alobg— ihe  Umiyeesil  Soul. 
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INVENTION   OF   CANNON    AND   FEINTING. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Oriental  Herald. 

SIR,  Cambridge,  March  25,  1826. 

Give  me  leave,  id  return  for  the  information  your  work  his 
afforded  me  on  subjects  with  which  I  am  too  little  acquainted,  to 
offer  you  some  account  of  two  carious  passages  which  attracted  my 
attention  several  years  since,  when  I  was  less  occupied  than  at  pre- 
sent by  more  serious  engagements.  The  passages  to  which  I  refer  have 
been  recorded,  how  justly  1  will  not  determine,  as  classical  anticipa- 
tions of  two  modern  inventions.  Those  inventions  were  nearly  con- 
temporaneous, though  in  every  other  respect  separated  tola  calo  ; 
the  one  being  designed  to  bear  triumphantly  through  the  world  the 
argument  of  force,  the  ratio  ultima  regum;  the  other  to  aid,  and  at 
length  universally  to  extend,  the  force  of  argument.  You  will  readily 
suppose  that  I  refer  to  those  grand  productions  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury, the  Cannon  and  the  Printing  Type.     I  begin  with  the  latter. 

In  his  treatise,  '  De  Natura  Deorum,'  (ii.  37.)  Cicero,  exposing 
the  philosophy  of  Epicurus,  expressed  surprise  that  any  one  should 
allow  himself  to  attribute  the  beautiful  and  regular  system  of  the 
world  to  a  fortuitous  concourse  of  atoms,  he  adds  the  following  sen- 
tence :— "  Hoc  qui  exietumat  fieri  potuiase,  non  intelligo  cur  non 
idem  putet,  si  innumerabiles  unius  et  viginti  formsa  literarum,  vel 
aurem,  vel  quales  libet,  aliquo  conjiciantur,  posse  ex  his  in  terrain 
excusais  annates  Ennl,  ut  deinceps  legi  possiut,  effici :  quod  neacio 
an  ne  in  uno  quidem  versu  possit  tantum  valere  fortuna."  This  sen- 
tence may  thus,  perhaps,  be  literally  translated,  so  far  aa  the  idioms 
of  the  languages  will  allow. 

".He  who  can  esteem  this  possible,  I  know  not  why  he  might  not 
also  think,  if  types,  of  the  one -and -twenty  letters,  made  of  gold,  or  of 
any  other  substance,  were  scattered  on  the  ground,  in  very  great 
numbers,  that  they  would  immediately  exhibit  the  annals  of  Enniue  in 
a  legible  order,  whereas  I  doubt  whether  chance  could  thus  present 
even  a  single  verse." 

The  Roman  alphabet  consisted  of  only  twenty-one  letters.  Cicero 
appears  to  have  assumed  their  separate  formation,  as  in  a  type-foundry, 

"  The  universal  sou!. 
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i  their  potation  in  a  legible  order,  m  opposed  to  the  confu- 
sion which  could  alone  be  expected  from  chance.  It  is  scarcely  pos- 
sible to  suppress  the  vain  regret  that  he  proceeded  no  further.  Other- 
wise, there  might  hare  been  preserved  to  latest  posterity,  not  only 
many  of  his  own  works,  which  hare  long  perished,  but  also  other 
famed  productions  of  antiquity,  now  only  known  by  their  shattered 
fragments,  and  the  honourable  notice  they  hare  obtained  from  con- 
temporary or  later  writers,  whose  works  hare  happily  survived. 

To  the  other  supposed  classical  anticipation,  I  was  led  by  a  passage 
in  the  learned  work  of  Cornelius  Agrippa,  "  De  incertitudine  et  vani- 
tate  omnium  scientiarum  et  artium."  He  says,  as  rendered  by  his 
translator,  (1684,  p.  354,)  "  Many  there  are  that  would  have  it,  that 
the  gun,  which  is  by  most  accounted  a  new  invention  of  the  Germans, 
was  used  in  ancient  time ;  and  this  they  endeavour  to  prove  out  of 
Virgil."  He  then  refers  to  ■  iEneid,'  (vi.)  where  the  Sibyl  is  describ- 
ing to  ./Eneas  the  torments  endured  in  Tartarus ;  and  she  instances 
the  King  of  Elia  : — 

Vidi  et.crudele*  danfem  Salmonea  ptenas, 
Dum  flammas  Jovis,  et  sonitus  imitatur  Olympi. 
This  couplet,  the  learned  and  faithful,  though  unpoetical,  translator, 
Trapp,  has  thus  correctly  rendered : 


Dryden,  who  was  too  much  of  a  poet  well  to  endure  the  restraint 
of  a  translator,  thus  paraphrases  Virgil : 

Salmoneus  suffering  cruel  pains  I  found, 
For  emulating  Jove ;  the  rattling  sound 
Of  mimick  thunder,  and  the  glittering  Maze 
Of  pointed  1  ightnings,  and  their  forky  rays. 
Your  classical  readers,  which,  I  dare  say,  are  not  a  few,  both  in 
Britain  and  in  India,  may  consult  the  lines  of  Virgil  which  follow  the 
couplet  I  have  quoted,  and  decide  whether  the  whole  passage  does 
not  give  some  idea  of  the  flash  and  the  roaring  of  a  cannon.     Agrippa 
attributes  this  opinion  of  the  passage,  among  others,  to  a  learned 
Italian  of  the  fifteenth  century,  called  sometimes  Volterr&mis  from 
the  place  of  his  birth,  but  whose  name  was  Raphael  Mapheus. 

Should  your  courtesy  prevail  perhaps  over  your  strict  judgment,  to 
admit  these  somewhat  fanciful  conjectures,  as  a  proffer  of  correspond- 
ence from  the  banks  of  Cam,  I  will  endeavour  to  imitate,  in  prose,  Jite 
poet  who  conld  boast, 

That  not  in  Fancy's  maze  he  wander'd  long, 
But  stoop'd  to  truth,  and  moralized  his  song ; 
and  next  to  offer  you  the  result  of  some  more  serious  musings,  white 
rambling  beside  our  sedgy  stream,  or  reclining  in  our  learned  groves, 
perhaps  where  Milton  paid  his  early  and  never- forgotten  vows  at  the 
sacred  shrines  of  truth  and  freedom. 

AcADUtxcrj*. 


OM  THK    BI3B,    PBOGBXS9,   AND    GBAMIAL   DECLINE   OF 
THE   BOMBAY    MABIXB. 

To  the  Editor  a/ the  Oriental  Herald. 

Sir, — Ai  a  cool  observer  of  the  administration  of  our  Oriental 
fmttmkm,  tad  feeling  a  deep  interest  in  ovary  brauch  of  its  service, 
my  attention  baa  of  late  been  called  to  the  present  state  of  the  Bom- 
bay marine.  No  subject  on  which  you  have  employed  jour  pea  can  be 
more  worthy  of  public  notice,  and  I  hare  in  consequence  endenronred 
to  offer  a  few  observations,  which,  with  the  assistance  of  your  exten- 
sive information,  might  load  to  the  correction  of  abuses  that  are  as 
repugnant  to  the  feelings  of  a  highly  respectable  body  of  pubtie 
officers,  aa  they  are  injurious  to  the  best  interests  of  the  East  India, 
Company. 

It  would  occupy  too  many  of  your  valuable  pages  to  enter  into  a 
minute  detail  of  particulars  connected  with  the  service,  but  for  a  rough 
outline,  it  may  be  sufficient  to  say,  that  the  marine  or  military  nary 
of  the  Company  was  instituted  by  the  authority  of  a  charter  from 
King  Charles,  in  1668,  tor  the  protection  of  their  trade,  granting  to 
the  Company  full  power  to  raise  a  navy,  to  appoint  admirals,  vice- 
admirals,  and  other  officers,  and  authorising  the  exercise  of  martial 
law  on  board  their  ships  of  war,  with  power  to  his  Majesty  to  revoke 
the  same  at  pleasure.  On  this  authority,  the  Company  organised  an 
efficient  marine,  on  the  seal  and  vigilance  of  which,  the  very  existence 
of  the  Bombay  Government  for  many  subsequent  years  depended. 
The  gallant  exploits  of  Captain  James  (whoso  services  were  rewarded 
by  the  honour  of,  knighthood)  in  the  destruction  of  several  piratical 
fleets,  as  well  at  the  capture  of  the  strong  fort  of  Sererndroog,  (with 
his  own  ship,)  are  themes  that  have  not  yet  sunk  into  oblivion  amongst 
the  natives  of  the  Conean.  About  this  time  the  marine  could  boast 
of  vessels  mounting  fifty  guns,  frequently  acting  in  conjunction  with 
his  Majesty's  fleets  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  considered  in  every  re- 

Ect  as  his  Majesty's  vessels.  These  circumstances  tended  to  diffuse 
t  esprit  de  corpt  which  is  so  essential  in  all  public  services,  and 
which  at  that  time  was  highly  conspicuous  throughout  the  Bombay 
marine.  Alas !  how  different  does  it  stand  at  the  present  period, 
employing  one  hundred  and  thirty  officers,  with  an  establishment  of 
twelve  vessels,  which,  with  one  exception,  (the  Hastings,)  are  only 
from  140  to  250  tons  burthen ;  and,  in  point  of  construction  and 
efficiency,  would  be  considered  a  disgrace  to  any  civilized  Govern- 

It  appears  inexplicable  to  me,  why  the  authorities  in  India  should 
retain  vessels  which,  from  their  sire  and  construction,  are  totally 
useless,  in  a  military  point  of  view,  and  still  more  so  in  the  convey- 
ance of  despatches,  from  their  well-known  incapabilities  in  sailing. 
Viewing  it  even  as  a  financial  question,  the  enormous  stuns  that  have 
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bean  and  now  we  thrown  away,  in  tnmiporting  Hoop*  on  all  naval 
expeditions,  would  have  established  a  most  respectable  marine,  capable 
of  every  purpose  that  might  be  required  on  their  extensive  coast ;  it 
would  form  a  good  school  for  the  instruction  of  tha  younger  branches, 
and  might  Imi  supported  lor  a  trifling  additional  expense  to  that  con- 
ducted on  the  present  miserable  system.  So  little  attention  was  paid 
to  this  useful  branch  of  their  service,  that,  from  the  year  1817  to  1820, 
the  Arab  tribes  almost  annihilated  our  Northern  trade,  and  the  capture 
of  vessel*  off  the  mouths  of  our  harbours,  with  the  sacrifice  of  lives 
and  property,  is  too  well  known  to  require  detail.  It  may,  however, 
be  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  destruction  of  their  power,  by  two  naval 
expeditions,  cost  the  Company  upwards  of  one  million  sterling,  which 
would  have  been  quite  unnecessary  bad  a  small  portion  of  it  been 
applied  to  the  improvement  of  their  marine  force ;  and  the  lata  rup- 
ture  on  our  eastern  frontier  has  established,  beyond  a  doubt,  the 
inefficiency  of  the  service,  which  may  be  corroborated  by  Sir  Edward 
Paget's  despatches  to  the  Hone  Guards,  a*  well  as  by  a  communica- 
tion from  the  Governor- General  to  the  Bombay  Government, 

When  we  contemplate  the  unprecedented  increase  in  number  and 
respectability  of  the  other  branches  of  the  Company's  service,  it  is  but 
natural  to  inquire  into  the  deteriorated  state  of  this  unfortunate  corps. 
You,  Sir,  having  of  late  bestowed  much  attention  on  the  LeadenhaJl- 
street  administration,  would  be  able  to  solve  this  problem ;  but,  for 
your  readers  in  general,  it  may  be  necessary  to  observe,  that  on  the 
original  organisation  of  the  Bombay  marine,  it  was  officered  from  their 
commercial  service ;  it  being,  however,  an  establishment  strictly  con- 
fined to  arms,  and  subject  to  martial  law,  the  Court  deemed  it  expe- 
dient to  appoint  young  officers  from  England,  and  to  draw  a  complete 
hue  of  distinction  between  their  commercial  and  military  marine. 
Mutual  jealousies  ensued  between  tbe  two  corps,  and  from  this  period 
commenced  the  well-known  disadvantages  under  which  tbe  Bombay 
marine  has  laboured  up  to  the  present  period .  Their  respective  duties 
frequently  brought  them  together  ;  on  which  occasions,  contentions  for 
power  and  precedence  were  by  no  means  uncommon,  and  frequently 
to  the  detriment  of  the  general  service ;  but  the  overwhelming  weight 
of  shipping  interest  at  the  India  House  (where  twenty  out  of  twenty- 
four  Directors  had  been  Commanders  of  Indiamen)  was  sure  to  decide 
all  matters  of  contention  to  tbe  prejudice  of  their  military  marine. 
This  hand  of  power  was  turned  to  the  reduction  of  the  establishment, 
by  repeated  orders  to  their  local  authorities  in  India ;  and  the  martial 
lew,  originally  granted  by  charter,  was  discontinued  by  a  special  de- 
cree of  the  Leadenh all-street  senate;  but  will  your  readers  believe, 
that  as  a  consummation  of  this  long-continued  system  of  injustice,  in 
defiance  of  every  consideration  of  respect  for  their  characters  as  a  legis- 
lative body,  and  in  direct  opposition  to  every  precedent  in  the  known 
world,  these  Indian  legislators,  on  the  22d  May  1804,  passed  an 
ordinance,  that  the  masters  of  their  merchant  ships  should  take  rank 
and  precedence  over  tbe  captains  of  that  naval  establishment  which 
is  maintained  for  the  protection  of  their  trade,  although  the  Utter  are 
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Airmailed  with  regular  commissions  granted  by  the  authority  of  a 
British  Parliament?  It  would  be  contrary  to  the  laws  of  nature,  to 
suppose  that  any  pablic  body  of  officers,  having  their  prospects  in  life 
thus  blighted,  their  weight  in  society  destroyed,  and  ail  the  finer  feel- 
ings of  the  officer  and  the  man  wounded,  would  feel  much  interest  in 
the  welfare  of  a  Government  whose  authorities  could  be  guilty  of  snch 
glaring  injustice.  A  letter  from  W.  T.  Money,  Esq.,  Superintendent 
of  Marine,  dated  the  17th  October  1807,  points  out  to  the  Bombay 
Government  the  cause  of  the  inefficient  state  of  the  corps,  which  he 
attributes  to  the  want  of  martial  law,  to  the  reduction  of  the  size  of 
vessels,  and  to  the  low  state  of  their  comparative  rank  and  pensions, 
but,  above  all,  to  the  Court's  resolution  of  the  22d  May  1804.  He 
concludes  with  the  following  observations,  that  do  as  much  credit  to 
his  bead  as  to  his  heart : 

"  These  circumstances  combined  preclude  the  mind  from  aspiring 
to  a  respectable  rank  in  society,  they  tend  to  depress  every  feeling  of 
laudable  ambition,  and  to  blight,  by  their  natural  operation  on  the 
character  of  man,  all  that  esprit  de  corps  which  it  is  so  much  to  the 
public  advantage  to  encourage  and  cherish." 

Even  these  details  form  but  a  small  portion  of  the  humiliating 
annoyances  to  which  the  officers  of  this  corps  are  daily  subject  to. 
They  are  on  no  occasion  trusted  with  that  discretionary  power  or 
.  responsibility  which  has  led  to  the  most  brilliant  achievements  of 
our  royal  navy;  on  whatever  part  of  the  coasts  of  India,  Arabia,  or 
Persia,  the  services  of  a  cruizer  may  be  required,  the  commander  is 
not  merely  to  consult  with  the  Resident  for  information,  but  is 
placed  under  his  orders  and  entire  control,  whoever  he  may  be ; 
a  practice  that  is  contrary  to  the  usage  of  all  naval  services,  and 
frequently  operates  to  the  prejudice  of  the  public  good.  They  are 
excluded  from  holding  many  of  the  demi-marine  and  civil  situations 
in  India,  such  as  the  master- attendants  of  Madras  and  Penang, 
marine  store-keepers  at  the  three  Presidencies,  and  many  others, 
which,  from  the  peculiar  nature  of  their  duties,  require  nautical  ex- 
wrience  and  local  information.  These  situations  are  at  present  filled 
>y  free  mariners  and  other  adventurers,  that  have  proceeded  under 
the  patronage  of  the  local  authorities.  But  to  give  the  Court  of 
Directors  due  credit,  it  must  be  observed,  that  this  abuse  is  contrary 
to  their  public  orders,  though  their  want  of  energy  in  having  them 
enforced,  leads  us  to  infer  that  it  meets  with  their  private  counte- 
nance. The  officers  of  the  Bombay  marine  are  prohibited  from  reaping 
any  pecuniary  advantage  from  the  conveyance  of  the  Company's 
specie  from  port  to  port.  The  Court,  iu  reply  to  a  memorial  from 
Captain  Smee,  of  1812,  (quoting  his  Majesty's,  and  all  other  naval 
services,  as  precedents,)  were  of  opinion  that  the  prayer  of  the  me- 
morialist was  inadmissible. 

In  speaking  of  tbe  pecuniary  disadvantages  of  this  corps,  I  almost 
fear  my  veracity  will  be  questioned  ;  but  the  public  records  in  India, 
and  at  the  India  House,  will  corroborate  my  assertion.  Even  a 
reference  to  the  East  India  Register  will  tend  to  elucidate  the  matter 
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in  question.  But  to  commence  with  the  midshipmen  :  on  their  first 
arrival  in  India,  they  receive  the  sum  of  360  rupees,  or  about  36J.  per 
annum.  Having  served  in  this  capacity  for  five  years,  their  pay  is 
increased  to  600  rupees.  On  a  reference  to  the  East  India  Register, 
from  1814  to  1823,  it  will  appear  that  many  of  these  officers  had 
served  in  the  capacity  of  midshipmen  for  a  period  of  ten  years,  during 
the  whole  of  which  time  they  had  actually  drawn  from  the  Company's 
coffers  only  the  sum  of  4607.  sterling;  or,  in  other  words,  their  fen 
yean  of  laborious  servitude,  in  the  worst  of  climates,  and  in  a  space 
of  accommodation  something  less  than  four  feet  square,  is  considered 
by  their  honourable  employers  as  equivalent  to  one  month's  salary  of  a 
member  of  council,  or  that  of  many  of  their  higher  functionaries  in 
India.  The  next  step  of  these  officers  is  to  a  second  lieutenantcy, 
when  they  receive  the  sum  of  912  rupees  per  annum,  which  is  their 
whole  income  for  a  further  period  of  five  or  six  years,  when  they 
generally  attain  the  rank  of  first  lieutenant,  with  a  salary  of  116 
rupees  per  mensem.  A- servitude  of  three  or  four  years  as  first  lieu- 
tenant, entitles  them  to  the  command  of  a  vessel  of  140  tons,  and 
ninety  rupees  permensem  additional,  which  is  termed  allowances  ;  hi 
all,  amounting  to  about  200/.  sterling  per  annum.  The  rank  of  junior 
captain  is  their  next  step,  to  which  few  reach  ;  and  those  that  are  so 
fortunate,  (if  it.  may  be  so  considered,)  generally  devote  from  twenty 
to  five -a  ad -twenty  of  the  best  years  in  their  life,  when  the  whole  of 
their  pay  and  allowances  in  command  ef  a  junior  captainship  is  360 
rupees  per  mensem.  A  senior  captain's  pay  and  allowances  is  600 
rupees  per  mensem,  and  that  of  commodore  (of  which  there  is  but 
one)  2000  rupees ;  which  salary  is  but  seldom  enjoyed  with  less  than 
thirty-five  years'  servitude.  Their  retiring  pension  has  been  lately 
increased,  but  is  still  very  inferior  to  the  prospects  of  &  military 

These  details  speak  as  to  the  neglected,  and  I  may  say,  degraded 
state  of  the  corps,  which  is  certainly  the  worst  paid  public  service 
under  the  British  Government.  As  a  justification  of  this  neglect,  it 
might  be  supposed  that  the  corps  had  generally  been  of  no  utility  in 
the  furtherance  of  the  public  service,  or  totally  negligent  of  the  interests 
of  their  employers ;  but  the  very  reverse  can  be  established,  for  it 
wilt  appear  that  on  every  occasion  where  they  have  been  co-operating 
with  the  army  or  navy,  there  stand  recorded  the  strongest  testimonials 
of  their  seal  and  ability.  The  high  opinion  entertained  of  the  corps 
by  the  late  LordMinto,  when  under  his  personal  observation  on  the 
Java  expedition,  is  repeatedly  noticed  in  his  despatches  to  the  Court 
of  Directors ;  and  in  consideration  of  the  low  state  of  their  compara- 
tive rank  and  pay,  he  increased  the  latter,  and  gave  the  commander 
of  each  vessel  a  commission  of  rank  suitable  to  the  station  he  held  in 
society,  which  privilege  was  subsequently  abolished  by  the  Court  of 
Directors.  The  high  encomiums  bestowed  on  the  Bombay  marine  by 
Captains  Walnright  and  Collier,  on  the  expeditions  to  the  Persian 
Gulf,  as  well  as  the  enthusiastic  testimonials  of  the  late  Captain 
Lumley,  on  the  bombardment  of  Mocha,  and  others  too  numerous  to 
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Mention,  will  tend  to  prove  the  fallacy  of  such  opinions,  It  U  a  aer- 
Tlce,  not  to  say  of  utility,  but  absolutely  of  necessity,  fur  the  exigencies 
of  a  Government  whose  extensive  territories  occupy  so  many  thousand 
milea  of  sea-coast ;  for  which  the  royal  navy  could  not,  from  the 
nature  of  its  constitution,  be  well  substituted,  ss  the  navy  acknow- 
ledges no  authority  except  that  of  a  senior  officer  in  its  own  service  ; 
and  even  the  Governor- Genera!  cannot  command  the  services  of  one 
of  his  Majesty's  vessels.  I  understand,  however,  that  the  liberal 
and  enlightened  policy  that  has  pervaded  the  administration  at 
Bombay  sines  1819,  has  extended  its  cheerful  influence  to  the 
marine ;  but  the  machine  [of  improvement  has  still  some  impedi- 
ments that  require  removal,  in  order  to  promote  the  public  interest, 
and  the  prospects  of  many  highly- respectable  individuals. 

I  postpone  making  any  further  exposition  of  the  state  of  this  corps 
at  present,  fearing  it  may  occupy  too  much  of  your  valuable  apace  at 
once ;  but  I  am  collecting  every  information  I  can,  which  will  be 
forwarded  to  you  in  due  time;  and  I  trust  its  publication  may  yet 
have  the  desired  effect  of  causing  an  inquiry  which  will  ultimately 
benefit  the  public  service  in  general,  and  the  interest  of  the  Bombay 
marine  in  particular. 

OBSBRVim. 


Quaint  Echo,  lonely  maid, 
What  templt'i  holy  shade 
Now  holds  thee,  or  what  forest  waste  and  wild  ! 
Or  dost  thou  mutter  low 
By  some  dim  river's  flow, 
Or  hide  thee  in  the  mountains  broadly  piled 

Towards  the  burning  firmament, 
High  o'er  their  barren  neads  in  arch  Fieri*!  bent? 
How  did  my  heart  rejoice 
When  first  I  beard  thy  voice, 
As,  skipping  o'er  the  scented  floor  of  spring, 
With  glistening  eager  eye 
The  golden  butterfly 
I  chased  through  meadows  quaint  with  many  a  ring 

Made  by  the  light,  green-sandal'd  fays 
What  time  Endymions  love  sheds  cold  her  midnight  rays. 
Then  thou  wouldst  give  me  back. 
From  some  shade-haunted  track, 
My  laugh  of  triumph  o'er  my  mealy  prize 
Caged  in  my  hollow  hand ; 
Or,  if  t  took  my  stand 
Beneath  some  thick-roofed  oak  of  giant  srie, 

And  mocked  the  smoke-blue  cuckoo's  note, 
I  beard  thy  answer  loud  along  the  valleys  float 
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Or,  if  at  twilight  pale 

I  crossed  the  solemn  aisle, 
My  hurried  footsteps  thou  wouldst  number  true : 

But  now,  what  does  thy  shell, 

My  words  repeating,  tell? 
I  rarely  court  thee  ou  the  morning  dew, 

As  onee  I  used ;  and  the  loud  town 
Doe*  all  thy  babbling  sounds  and  muttering  murmurs  drawn. 

Yet  does  my  startlsd  ear 

Thy  busy  response  hear 
'ie  war-hone'  prancin 
la  round  this  city  rait, 

By  shrill,  ear-piercing  blast 
OT  Hump  or  clarion  ushered,  thiek  they  throng, 

As  'twere  some  tyrant's  fortress  wide 
Built  to  secure  his  throne  upheld  by  fore*  mi  pnda. 

All  nun  converse  with  thee, 

Hie  bond,  the  slave,  the  free, 
And  every  one  thou  answeresi  in  his  tongue ; 

Like  nature's  voice  thou  art, 

Low  whispering  16  the  heart 
Approval  sweeter  than  the  Syrens'  song. 
Whether  his  creed  the  ape  sloth  deify, 
Or  lift  the  pious  glance  to  starry  hosts  on  high. 

How  changeful  is  thy  tone, 

Repeating  sorrow's  groan, 
Or  mirth's  loud  laughter,  or  the  shout  of  wax  ! 

Or  simple  pastoral  song 

Floating  the  Vales  among, 
Or  Griefs  wild  waitings,  round  the  funeral  ear : 

All  men  are  welcome  to  thy  hollow  cell, 
And  every  passion's  note  is  native  to  thy  shell ! 

Blithe  Echo  1  thou  and  I 

Commune  not  frequently 
Since  manhood  has  been  seated  on  my  brow ; 

Thoughts,  frowns,  and  smiles  reach  not 

Thy  muttering,  noisy  grot ; 
And  wishes,  hopes,  and  fears  thou  dost  nut  knsnf. 

Oo,  answer  to  the  young  and  wild,  and  be 
The  echo  of  delight,  and  nnrthml  gaiety  I 


HOPE. 

Hon  1  thy  smile  so  bright  and  fair, 

To  wretched  man  can  half  atone 
For  every  ill,  and  every  care. 

And  all  the  misery  he  has  known. 
For  though  the  past  be  dark  with  sorrow. 

Though  pretent  ills  the  soul  molest, 
If  thou  art  neaming— then  the  moirow 

Looks  bright— and  he  again  is  blest) 
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JAPANESE   ANTIQUITIES. 

We  have  before  expressed  our  surprise  that  no  attempt  has  been 
made  to  show  the  affinities  subsisting  between  the  architectural  mo- 
numents of  Egypt  and  Japan;  Sir  T.  Raffles,  in  bis  work  on  the 
latter  country,  has  furnished  ample  materials  for  the  reciprocal  sur- 
vey. First,  with  regard  to  the  forms  of  the  Japanese  temples :  the 
greater  part  of  them  are  pyramids,  some  graduated,  and  some  other- 
wise, having  a  quadrangular  basement,  with  a  doer  approached  by 
steps,  and  frequently  representing  the  mouth  of  a  Gorgon  visage. 
Could  we  conceive  the  Arabic  tradition,  cited  by  Ebu  AJholken,  to 
be  true,  that  there  was  as  r.iocfc  of  the  structure  of  the  Egyptian 
pyramids  beneath  the  four  triangular  faces  as  above ;  that  the  lower 
part  was  divided  into  apartments,  and  that  the  entrances  were  sub- 
terranean, we  must  suppose  those  pyramids  to  agree  with  the  Japanese 
model.  Many  of  the  temples  of  Japan  are  built  as  the  Egyptian 
temples  were,  in  the  form  of  a  cross.  The  temple  of  Borobobo  is 
pyramidal,  having  seven  stages  of  ascent  cut  out  of  a  conical  hill, 
and  crowned  by  a  dome,  which  is  surrounded  by  a  triple  circle  of 
towers.  This,  according  to  antiquarians,  was  the  model  of  the  tower 
of  Babel,  and  of  all  the  seven-zoned  temples  of  the  Chaldeans  dedi- 
cated to  the  seven  planets.  It  is  also  similar  to  such  descriptions  as 
we  hare  of  the  great  Mexican  temple  dedicated  to  the  sun  and  moon. 
The  base  of  this  Japanese  pyramid  comprises  nearly  the  same  num- 
ber of  square  feet  as  the  great  pyramid  of  Gisa,  and,  like  the  latter, 
the  interior  passages  and  chambers  are  hewn  out  of  the  solid  rock. 
The  temple  of  Suker  more  closely  approaches  the  Egyptian  model ;  it 
is  like  all  the  temples  of  Egypt,  a  truncated  pyramid.  Its  entrance! 
are  like  those  of  the  same  structures,  with  the  exception  of  a  Gorgon 
head  over  the  door-way  instead  of  a  winged  globe.  It  has  obelisks 
before  it  precisely  in  the  Egyptian  fashion,  and  sculptures  similarly 
exhibited  on  the  exterior  wall.  The  temple  stands  on  three  ranges  of 
terraces,  and  the  approach  to  it  is,  after  the  Egyptian  model,  through 
three  pyramidal  gate-ways.  In  front  of  the  door- ways  stand  colossal 
statues,  two  and  two,  as  at  Luxore  and  before  other  Egyptian  tem- 

files  ;  in  this  instance,  they  form  an  avenue  to  the  number  of  eight, 
ike  the  Egyptian  ephynxee;  one  of  them,  a'  Suku  measures  nine 
feet  and  a  half  across  the  shoulders.  The  sculptures  on  the  external 
wall  consist  of  small  figures,  adorned  with  wings  after  the  peculiar 
stiff  manner  of  early  Egyptian  sculpture.  Over  one  male  figure  is  a 
bird  on  the  wing,  after  the  Egyptian  fashion ;  it  is  either  an  eagle  or  a 
hawk ;  there  is  a  dove  on  a  palm  tree,  both  sacred  symbols  in  Egypt ; 
a  colossal  eagle  with  a  serpent  in  its  claws  in  three  folds,  and  instead 
of  the  sacred  beetle,  the  sacred  tortoise  is  multiplied  on  all  sides.  The 
male  figures  were  probably  antient  Japanese  divinities ;  one  of  them 
grasps  the  trident  of  Neptune ;  another,  probably  the  Japanese  Vul- 
can, ia  furnished  with  a  forceps  and  a  hammer ;  and  a  third  brandishes 
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a  wand  resembling  the  Caducous  of  Mercury.  On  the  floor,  under 
the  outward  lintel  of  the  porch,  are  a  male  and  female  Lingam  ;  and 
at  a  little  distance,  a  conical  phallas,  with  an  inscription  in  Japanese 
hieroglyph i en,  among  which  the  present  astronomical  emblems  of  the 
■an  and  moon  are  observed.  No  one  knows  to  what  the  inscription 
refers,  nor  the  history  of  the  sculptured  personages  to  whom  we  nave 
adverted. 

Entering  the  temple,  we  still  find  ourselves  within  the  precincts  of 
a  place  of  worship,  bearing  the  same  family  likeness  to  those  of 
Egypt  Within,  enthroned,  stands  the  Japanese  Isis,  called  Bhavani 
by  the  Hindoos.  Like  Diana,  she  is  adorned  with  a  crescent,  and 
armed  with  an  arrow,  an  axe,  and  a  cord.  Sometimes  the  wheel, 
equally  familiar  to  Egyptian  superstition,  is  in  one  of  her  hands,  and 
sometimes  a  torch  or  a  ring ;  sometimes  she  appears  seated  on  a 
figure  of  Apis— a  human  being  with  a  bull's  head ;  sometimes  she  is 
tricipetal,  in  the  character  of  the  Hecate  Triplex  of  the  classics,  and 
standing  significantly  between  a  water  jug  and  a  burning  altar,  with 
a  torch  in  one  hand  and  a  rosary  in  the  other.  Finally,  like  the 
Egyptian  Isis,  she  is  depicted  sitting  on  a  lotus  flower ;  her  shrine  is 
approached  by  a  ladder  of  seven  steps,  and  she  is  surrounded,  like  the 
woman  in  the  Revelations,  "  clothed  with  the  sun,"  with  the  solar 
disk.  On  all  sides  appear  hieroglyphics  similar  to  the  Egyptian, 
mingled  with  others  resembling  the  early  Chinese,  i.  e.  such  as  is 
seen  on  the  antient  coins  of  China. 

Among  the  Japanese  sculptures  exhibited  by  Sir  T.  Raffles,  there 
is  the  precise  figure  of  the  antient  harpy,  such  as  it  appears  on  one  of 
the  iodines  of  Egypt  preserved  in  Kircher's  '  Prodromus,'  a  bird  with 
a  female  head  and  bosom.  A  great  number  of  the  Japanese  hiero- 
glyphics, copied  from  coriea  and  sculptures,  and  preserved  in  Sir  T. 
Raffles'  work,  are  strictly  Egyptian.  -  Among  them  are  the  square,  the 
semi-circle,  and  the  circle ;  the  knot,  the  triple  twisted  cord,  the  orb 
and  serpent,  the  goose,  the  vase,  the  syphon,  the  trident,  the  sacred 
ox  thigh,  the  mason's  square,  the  hand-barrow,  and  the  waved  line, 
emblematic  of  water.  Round  the  edge  of  a  cup  or  bowl,  as  exhibited 
in  the  same  work,  appear  twelve  zodiacal  figures,  resembling  those 
at  Esne  in  Egypt  in  rudeness  of  sculpture,  but  agreeing  generally  with 
the  zodiacal  signs  familiar  to  Greece  and  Rome.  Gemini  is  repre- 
sented by  a  lyre ;  Aquarius  by  a  winged  vase ;  Capricomus  by  a 
shapeless  sea  monster,  &c.  All  the  preceding  circumstances  prove  an 
indubitable  analogy  of  customs  and  creed,  not  to  say  national  con- 
nection :  and,  to  conclude,  it  appears,  on  the  testimony  of  Sir  T. 
Raffles,  that  a  common  opinion  is  entertained  by  the  best  instructed 
of  the  priestly  order  in  Japan,  that  the  builders  of  the  above- 
described  fabrics,  whose  religion  has  now  passed  away,  came  with 
the  earliest  inhabitants  of  the  country  from  the  shores  of  the  Red  Sea. 
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SIR  JOHN   PHILIPFART  9  BAST  INDIA   MILITARY 
CALENDAR. 

The  powerful  claims  of  Sir  John  Philippart  on  the  gratitude  of  all 
military  men,,  and  more  especially  of  our  Indian  army,  whose  gallant 
Jeed»  he  has  succeeded  in  rescuing  from  the  almost  total  oblivion  and 
Seglect  to  which  In  this  country  they  hare  been  hitherto  condemned, 
are  now  so  universally  known,  and  we  believe  bo  justly  appreciated, 
that  it  becomes  almost  superfluous  again  to  offer  to  his  unwearied  seal 
and  perseverance  that  sincere  tribute  of  applause,  which  no  one  who 
Is  acquainted  with  the  extent  and  character  of  his  labours  can  pos- 
sibly withhold.  Under  these  circumstances,  and  having  already  more 
than  once '  spoken  of  the  *  East  India  Military  Calendar  '  in  those 
term*  of  commendation  to  which  we  feel  that  its  plan  and  merits  en- 
title It,  we  shall  content  ourselves  on  the  present  occasion  with  a  brief 
notice  of  a  few  (few  Indeed,  in  comparison  with  the  vast  number  of 
services  recorded)  of  the  most  interesting  topics  which  form  the  sub- 
ject of  the  third  volume  of  that  excellent  compilation,  which  we  some 
time  since  announced  it  to  be  the  Editor's  intention  to  add  to  those 
previously  made  public.  We  trust,  moreover,  that  he  will  not  stop 
here,  but  that  those  who  are  In  possession  of  materials,  (of  which  we 
are  convinced  that  an  ample  store  remains  behind,)  for  the  farther 
extension  of  the  work,  will  he  induced  to  communicate  them ;  and  we 
have  no  doubt  that  he  will  be  happy  to  avail  himself  of  whatever 
authentic  information  he  may  still  receive  from  the  surviving  friends 
or  comrades  of  those  heroes  of  the  past  as  well  as  of  the  present  gene- 
ration, whose  deeds,  as  yet  unrecorded,  may  merit  preservation  in  this 
great  repository  of  military  fame. 

The  most  striking  feature  which  distinguishes  the  present  volume 
from  those  which  preceded  it,  is  the  introduction  of  the  services  of 
officers  who  have  reached  no  higher  grade  than  that  of  Captain,  none 
being  commemorated  in  the  earlier  portions  of  the  work  who  had  not 
attained  the  rank  of  field-officers.  This  change  in  the  original  plan, 
we  hail  as  a  decided  improvement,  inasmuch,  as  in  India,  more  par- 
ticularly In  the  earlier  times  of  our  dominion,  and  even  in  some  degree 
up  to  the  present  period,  services  of  the  highest  importance  have  been 
frequently  committed  to  the  charge  of  subaltern  officers,  and  the  mili- 
tary talent  evinced  by  them  on  many  trying  occasions  has  been  such 
as  might  have  put  to  shame  officers  of  far  more  experience,  or  at  least 
of  greater  length  of  service,  and  superior  honours.  Now,  as  many  of 
these  have  fallen  honourably  in  the  field,  many  have  from  various 
causes  been  compelled  to  quit  the  service,  and  mauy  are  still  awaiting 
that  higher  degree  of  advancement  to  which  their  servioes  bare 
entitled  them  to  look  forward,  it  is  surely  hard  that  they  should  be 
deprived  of  their  due  meed  of  glory  by  the  mere  circumstance  of  their 

■  Vide  Oriental  Herald,  Vol.  IV.  S3,  and  Vol.  V.  45. 
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inferior  regimental  rank.  It  it  for  these  reasons  that,  fa  the  following 
observations,  we  (hall  refer  principally  to  the  memoirs  of  officers  of  this 
deserving  class. 

Among  the  first  of  then  whose  services  are  recorded  in  the  volume 
before  us,  is  Captain  James  Franklin,  a  brother  of  the  enterprising 
traveller  who  is  now  exploring  the  frozen  wilds  of  America,  in  the 
vain  expectation  of  meeting  the  Acetic  naval  expedition  under  Cap- 
tain Parry,  or  of  descrying  at  least  some  traces  of  its  course.  The 
memoir  of  this  gentleman  affords  a  remarkable  instance  of  the  success* 
fid  combination  of  activity,  energy  and  talent ;  and  may  fairly  be 
proposed  as  an  example  worthy  of  emulation  to  the  youthful  cadet, 
who  would  render  his  after-life  useful  to  society,  as  well  as  honourable 
to  himself.  Uniting  to  hia  military  skill  considerable  talent  as  an 
engineer,  and  an  extensive  command  of  Oriental  languages,  he 
speedily  became  distinguished  among  his  comrades,  and  was  very  soon 
after  the  receipt  of  his  commission  called  upon  to  act  in  the  capacity 
of  Field-secretary  and  Persian  Interpreter,  and  afterward  to  fill  the 
office  of  Quartenn aster- General,  on  several  important  occasions.  In 
1812,  when  he  had  been  only  six  years  in  India,  he  was  appointed  to 
carry  into  effect  a  survey  of  the  province  of  Bundelkhund,  a  large 
portion  of  which  had  just  been  subjugated  by  the  Company's  troops  ; 
which  service  be  executed  in  a  manner  so  complete  and  satisfactory, 
as  to  call  forth  the  warm  approbation  of  Colonel  Lambton,  who  pro- 
posed, had  he  lived  to  extend  his  line  in  that  direction,  to  hav«  con- 
nected his  own  series  of  triangles  with  those  measured,  by  Captain 
Franklin.  A  sketch  of  some  portion  of  his  labours  in  this  extensive 
field  has  lately  been  given  in  the  second  part  of  the  '  Transactions  of 
the  Royal  Asiatic  Society,'  under  the  title  of  a  '  Memoir  on  Bundelk- 
hund.' A  striking  proof  of  the  activity  and  native  energy  of  his 
mind  may  be  deduced  from  the  circumstance  of  his  having,  during  a 
short  Stay  at  Singapore,  whither  he  went  for  the  benefit  of  his  health, 
made  a  surrey  of  the  whole  island,  together  with  the  old  and  new 
Straits,  and  prepared  a  series  of  points  to  serve  as  a  basis  for  a  large 
chart  of  that  excellent  and  highly  valuable  harbour.  In  1822,  be 
was  appointed  to  conduct  another  survey  of  the  extent  of  no  less  than 
60,000  square  miles,  but  was  compelled,  by  continued  ili  health,  to 
obtain  leave  of  absence,  and  return  to  England. 

As  we  cannot  hope  to  give  an  outline  of  any  considerable  portion 
of  the  memoirs  contained  in  this  work,  we  must,  however  unwillingly, 
pass  over  the  services  of  many,  very  many,  meritorious  officers  with  a 
bare  mention.  Thus  we  can  only  direct  the  attention  of  the  reader  to 
those  of  Captain  Thomas  Grant,  who,  after  serving  for  some  years  in 
the  royal  navy,  obtained  a  cadetthip  in  the  Company's  service,  and 
bore  a  part,  and  frequently  a  very  prominent  one,  in  almost  all  the 
great  military  events  in  India,  from  the  taking  of  Seringapatam,  down 
to  the  year  1810,  when  he  returned  to  England,  and  applied  himself 
to  the  improvement  of  the  coasts  of  Devonshire,  where,  principally 
through  his  representations,  a  number  of  light- houses  have  been  eotv- 
•truoted,  which  have  been  planed  under  his  management    In  a  note 
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on  this  memoir,  the  Editor  baa  given,  from  the  journal  of  an  « 

■  curious  and  in  many  particulars  novel  detail  of  the  circa  atstanceat 

attending  the  death  of  Tippoo. 

The  services  of  Captain  Thomas  Blair,  who  distinguished  himself 
greatly  in  the  operations  against  Rajah  Cheyt  Singh,  during-  the 
government  of  Warren  Hastings,  of  Captain  James  Crawford,  and  of 
many  other  officers  of  the  same  rank,  are  also  well  worthy  of  perusal. 
But  we  cannot  pass  over  with  eo  slight  a  notice  the  Memoir  of  the 
late  Captain  Daniel  Carpenter.     This  gallant  officer  was  early  ap- 

n'ated  to  the  command  of  the  second  battalion  of  Bombay  Native 
antry,  which  he  held,  without  any  additional  advancement,  up  to 
the  period  of  his  quitting  India.  After  performing  and  assisting  in  a 
variety  of  services  of  distinguished  merit,  he  was,  early  in  the  year 
1783,  deputed  to  raise  and  command  a  small  party,  with  the  view  of 
clearing  the  province  of  Carwar  of  the  enemy,  and  covering  the  gar- 
rison of  Onore,  the  subsequent  gallant  defence  of  which  by  Captain 
Torriano  occupies  so  prominent  a  station  in  the  military  history  of 
India.  In  this  arduous  service,  Captain  Carpenter  acquitted  himself 
in  the  most  exemplary  manner,  and  succeeded,  in  the  short  space  of 
a  few  months,  in  taking  from  the  enemy  several  formidable  ports,  and 
in  dispersing  their  troops  wherever  they  could  be  found  collected  iu 
any  considerable  bodies,  so  as  to  free  the  province  almost  entirely 
from  their  annoyance.  Among  the  occurrences  of  this  campaign,  the 
subjugation  of  the  strong  fort  of  Sadashugliur  deserves  particular 
notice,  as  furnishing  a  conspicuous  instance  of  the  skill  and  intrepidity 
of  this  deserving  officer,  and  of  the  cool  and  determined  bravery  of 
the  tittle  band  by  whom  bo  was  supported.  This  fortress  was  after- 
wards selected  by  him  as  the  head-quarters  of  his  corps,  and  the  basis 
of  bis  future  operations,  which  greatly  contributed  to  bring  about  the 
pacification  of  1784;  after  which,  he  ceased  to  be  actively  employed. 
But  we  must  proceed  to  notice  a  few  of  the  numerous  points  con- 
nected with  the  biography  of  officers  of  higher  rank,  which  are  par- 
ticularly deserving  of  observation.  Among  these,  the  Memoirs  of 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Miles,  Lieutenant -Colonel  Blackburne,  Major 
O.  M.  Steuart,  Lieutenant- General  Reynolds,  Major  Morison,  Major. 
Lloyd,  Lieutenant-Colonel  Cowper,  Major  Roughsedge,  Lieutenant- 
Oeneral  Marshall,  Lieutenant- Colonel  Hudleston,  Colonel  Frederick, 
Colonel  Mackenzie,  Major  Waters,  Major-General  Sir  T.  Munro, 
Lieutenant- Colonel  Newton,  and  Colonel  Little,  occupy  the  most 
distinguished  station.  The  details  which  are  given  with  regard  to 
the  proceedings  of  Captain  Blackburne,  who,  for  the  long  space  of 
two-and- twenty  years,  discharged  the  important  functions  of  Resident 
at  Tanjore,  and  especially  of  his  exertions  to  detect  and  punish  the 
peculations  and  oppressions  of  the  entire  body  of  revenue-collectors  in 
that  province,  are  full  of  the  highest  interest.  The  letters,  too,  which 
were  written  by  Lord  W.  Bentinck  on  the  latter  occasion,  exhibit  the 
character  of  that  nobleman  in  a  very  favourable  light,  and  justify  the 
regret  which  the  Editor,  in  common  with  all  reflecting  men,  expresses 
at  seeing  a  man  of  his  distinguished  talents  thrust  aside  at  this  critical 
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juncture,  to  make  room  for  one  whose  acknowledged  incompetence  la 
only  equalled  by  the  perverse  obstinacy  which  still  maintains  him  in 
his  office.  la  the  Memoir  of  Major  Steuart,  there  occur*  a  brief,  but 
interesting  sketch  of  one  of  the  most  melancholy  occurrences  in  the 
history  of  British  India,— the  mutiny  at  Vellore;  and  in  that  of 
Major  Morison,  ate  given  the  details  of  one  of  the  four  unsuccessful 
assaults  made  upon  Bhurtpoor  by  the  arm;  under  the  command  of 
Lord  Lake,  to  whose  Memoir  the  Editor  refers  us  for  a  fuller  account 
of  this  disastrous  affair.  On  reference,  however,  to  this  Memoir, 
(which,  with  Sketches  of  the  Indian  Military  History  of  the  Marquis 
Cornwallis,  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  and  the  Marquis  of  Hastings, 
adds  considerably  to  the  value  of  the  present  volume,)  we  were  not  a 
little  disappointed  at  seeing  an  event  of  such  paramount  importance 
to  the  character  of  the  British  arms,  and  of  such  peculiar  interest  at 
tbe  present  moment,  passed  over  with  as  slight  a  notice  as  any  of  the 
minor  operations  of  die  campaign. 

The  services  of  the  late  Colonel  Mackenzie  can  never  be  men- 
tioned without  exciting  the  strongest  feelings  of  respect  and  admira- 
tion for  the  powerful  mind  and  active  energy  which  succeeded,  in 
spite  of  so  many  obstacles,  in  executing  and  amassing  a  collection  of 
Maps  and  Memoirs  on  the  Geography,  Statistics,  and  History  of 
India,  of  almost  incredible  extent.  We  cannot  afford  the  requisite 
space  for  entering  into,  the  biography  of  this  excellent  officer,  the 
details  of  whose  life  and  labours  are  principally  derived  from  a  letter 
written  by  himself  to  Sir  Alexander  Johnstone.  The  following  pas- 
sage, however,  from  a  letter  of  the  Court  of  Directors  of  the  Honour- 
able Company,  on  the  subject  of  bis  large  Map  of  India,  is  too  cha- 
racteristic of  that  body  to  be  omitted  :  "  We  shall  wish  the  many 
materials  furnished  by  Lieutenant- Colonel  M.  to  be  used  by  our 
■  Government,  and  a  set  of  his '  Memoirs  '  ought,  with  that  view,  to  be 
lodged  in  some  of  tbe  public  departments,  particularly  that  of  the 
Revenue  Board,  together  with  the  sections  of  bis  Map,  which  he 

Eurposea  to  form  into  an  Atlas.  But,  desirous  as  we  are  that  the  pub- 
c  at  large  should  have  the  gratification,  and  himself  the  credit, 
which  would  result  from  a  general  knowledge  of  his  work,  we  enter- 
tain considerable  doubts  of  the  propriety  of  publishing  it  at  this  time, 
and  would  wish  no  measure  to  that  end  to  be  taken  without  our 
further  consideration  and  authority ;  therefore  no  copy  of  his  Map,  or 
of  the  division  of  it,  further  than  for  the  public  offices  just  mentioned, 
ought  to  be  permitted  to  be  taken."  If  we  contrast  this  paltry  jealousy 
with  the  liberal  feeling  evinced  by  the  British  Government  with 
respect  to  the  great  Ordnance  Map  of  England,  which  has  now  been 
for  some  years  in  process  of  publication,  we  shall  obtain  a  tolerably 
clear  idea  of  the  difference  between  an  Indian  and  a  European  ad- 
ministration, and  of  the  advantage  which  would  result  to  India  from 
being  governed  by  the  straight-forward  and  fearless  policy  of  the 
latter,  rather  than  by  the  mean-spirited  and  unmeaning  terrors  of  the 
former. 
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THE   SONG   OP  THE   TROUBADOUR. 


A  usee — a  stead—*  lady's  lore, 

A  harp  to  sing  her  charms, 
I  Hk  no  more  from  Heaven  above 

Than  these,  and  fame  in  armi ; 
With  these,  around  the  busy  world, 

A  Troubadour  may  roam, 
And  where  a  banner  is  unfuri'd 

He  there  will  find  a  home. 

Fearless  and  free,  and  true  to  her 

Who  still  inspires  his  lay, 
When  night  winds  scarce  the  banners  stir, 

Ai  in  the  battle  fray, 
The  Troubadour,  with  harp  and  spear, 

In  court  and  held  shall  prove 
Hi*  fair— the  brightest  of  the  fair— 

The  minstrel  warrior's  love. 

The  Troubadour  is  frank  and  gay 

In  camp,  or  lady's  bower,— 
Alike  to  him  the  Kittle  day, 

The  feast,  or  donjon  tower; 
And  bright  to  him  are  summer  skies, 

And  bright  the  waterfall 
That  sparkles  like  his  lady's  eyes, — 

But  brighter  she  than  all. 

When  warriors  storm  the  fiery  breach, 

He 's  foremost  heart  and  hand ; 
When  galleys  graze  the  hostile  beach, 

lie  'a  first  upon  the  strand  ; 
And  stilt,  when  pauses  war's  red  tide, 

His  bold  harp  rings  to  give 
Renown  to  those  who  bravely  died, 

To  those  who  bravely  live. 

The  Troubadour  with  trusty  glaive, 

With  harp  and  heart  as  true, 
Deck'd  with  the  scarf  his  lady  gave 

When  last  they  wept  adieu, 
All  danger  scorns — oft  peril  dares 

To  celebrate  her  name, 
And  still,  amidst  tbe  crash  of  spears, 

Cries— Ou  for  love  and  fame  I 


Be*nikd  Wtclhtb. 
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SIR, 

I  sn  ah  perhaps  gratify  some  of  your 
increasingly  important  interests  which  claim 
have  your  permission  to  point  out  a  curious  pas 
which  was  probably  in  Milton's  recollection 
lines  which  you  have  quoted  from  '  Paradise 
your  last  Number,  p.  324. 

I  have  now  before  me  ■  The  Historie  of  the 
Ralegh,  Knight,'  in  the  author's  own  edilioi 
while  enduring  his  long  and  wrongous  impri 
Thus,  at  the  poet  of  the  '  Seasons  has  desori 
taonia'i  "  eons  of  glory  "  : 

Nor  sunk  his  vigour,  when  a  coward  re: 
Hie  warrior  fetter'd,  and  at  last  resigni1 
To  glut  the  vengeance  of  a  vanquiali'd 
Then,  active  still  and  unrest  mi  n'd,  his 
Explored  the  vast  extent  of  ages  patt. 
And  with  his  prison-hours  enrich'd  tin 

Raleigh  having  related  the  opinion  of"  I 
Antwerpian,"  and  of  still  earlier  writera,  (ch. 
the  tree  of  knowledge  was  Jtcus  indica  (the  I 
proceeds: 

This  tree  beareth  a  fwiit  of  the  bigness  of  a  | ; 
Pjinia  (I.  ii.  c.  5,)  teportelh,  somewhat  bigger;  i 
temper  tereu,  (alwaies  planting  itself;)  that  it  ; 
abroade,  as  that  a  troupe  of  horsemen  may  hide  thi 
(1.  i.  c.  3,)  saith,  that  it  hath  branches  bending  do  > 
less  than  a  shield.  Aristobulus  affirmed),  that  fift  i 
themselves  under  one  of  these  trees.  Onesicritus 
fuure  hundred.  This  tree  (saith  Theophrastus)  ex : 
nesse,  which  also  Plinie  and  Onesicritus  eonfirn 
tree  these  authors  give  such  a  magnitude,  as  I  sh  i 
may  bee  they  all  speake  by  au  ill-  understood  repc 

This  Indian  fig-lree  is  not  so  rare  a  plant  as  1 
because  he  found  it  no  where  else,  would  needea  i 
dise  to  the  tree,  and  set  it  by  the  river  Acesines 
world  have  them ,  and  I  myselfe  have  seen  twen  : 
one  valley,  not  rarre  from  ftiria  in  America.  The  . 
and  in  this  manner;  after  they  are  first  shot  up 
foot  in  length,  (some  more,  some  lesse,  according  . 
a  very  large  top,  having  no  bough,  nor  Iwigge  ir. 
Tor  from  the  utmost  end  of  the  head  branches  th<  i 
juyce,  which  hangeth  downeward  like  a  cord  or 
ruoneths  reacheth  the  ground  ;  which  it  no  soone 
roote,  and  then,  being  filled  both  from  the  top  hot  I 
proper  roote,  this  cord  maketh  ilselfe  a  tree  excee<  i 
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From  the  utmost  boughes  of  these  young  trees  there  fall  againe  the  like 
cords,  which  in  one  yeare  and  lesse  (in  that  world  of  a  perpetual  spring) 
become  also  trees  of  the  bignesse  of  the  neather  part  of  a  lance,  and  as 
straight  as  art  or  nature  can  make  any  thing,  casting  such  a  shade,  and 
making  such  a  kind  of  grove,  as  no  other  tree  in  the  world  can  doe.  Now, 
one  of  these  trees  considered  with  all  his  young  ones,  may  indeed  shrowd 
foure  hundred  or  foure  thousand  horsemen,  if  they  please ;  for  they  cover 
whole  vallies  of  ground  where  these  trees  grow  near  the  sea-hanke,  as  they 
doe  by  thousands  in  the  inner  parts  of  Trinidado.  Thecordes  which  tail 
downe  over  the  bankes  into  the  sea,  shooting  alway  downeward  to  find 
rooie  under 'water,  are  in  those  seas  of  the  Indies  where  oysters  breed, 
intangled  in  their  beds,  so  as  by  pulling  up  one  of  these  cordes  out  of  the 
sea,  I  have  seene  fire  hundred  oysters  hanging  in  a  heape  thereon ;  whereof 
the  report  came,  that  oysters  grew  on  trees  in  India.  But  (bat  tliey  beare 
any  such  huge  leaves,  or  any  such  delicate  fruit,  I  could  never  finde,  and 
yet  I  have  travelled  a  doien  miles  together  under  them. 

Raleigh  bad  not  discovered  "  such  huge  leaves"  as  would  justify 
the  description  of  Strabo,  that  the  ficu*  indica  had  "  leaves  no  leas 
than  a  shield."  Yet  he  quotes  PUnie  for  "  their  largencsse,"  which 
that  author  (Nat.  Hiit.  I.  xii.  5.)  "  avoweth  in  these  words:  Lati- 
tude foliorum  peltas  effigiem  Amazonia  habet ;  (the  breadth  of  the 
leaves  hath  the  shape  of  an  Amazonian  shield;)  which  also  Theo- 
phrastut  confirnteth."  It  was,  no  doubt,  on  such  authorities  that 
Milton  added  to  the  lines  you  have  quoted,  (p.  324)— 

those  leaves 

They  gather'd,  broad  as  Amazonian  targe. 
'  The  Historie  of  the  World,'  enriched  with  the  classic  learning, 
and  the  variety  of  information  which  the   reminiscences  of  Raleigh 
would  readily  supply,  and  published  under  circumstances  so  interest- 
ing, could  not  fail  to  become  an  early  favourite  companion  of  Milton, 
who  had  devoted  himself  to  intellectual  pursuits  before  the  end  of  the 
"  coward  reign."     Nor  is  the  supposition  extravagant,  that  when — 
~ ^^^^—  fallen  on  evil  days 
In  darkness,  and  with  dangers  compast  round  : 

And  for  the  book  of  knowledge  fair 
Presented  with  a  universal  blank 
Of  Nature's  works — 
He  would  recollect,  with  pensive  pleasure,  bis  youthful  lucubrations, 
the  otia  Uberrima  of  more  favoured  days,  and  thence  describe  the 
tree  "  to  Indians  known,"  which— 

In  Malabar,  or  Dream  spreads  her  arms, 
Branching  so  broad  and  long,  that  in  the  ground 
n.    i...„.i..j  .^v  |».lr.«  root,  and  daughters  grow 

I  have  now  brought  together  two  names  which  hold  no  inconsider- 
able station  among 

The  genuine  kings  and  nobles  of  our  race, 
or  "  the  aristocracy  appointed  by  God  and  nature."     Thus  the  late 
Dr.  Knox,  in  the  '  Spirit  of  Despotism,'  describes  those  of  whom 
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Lord  Bolingbroke  says,  "  that  the  author  of  nature  has  thought  fit  to 
mingle,  from  time  to  time  among  the  societies  of  men,  a  few,  and  but 
a  few,  of  those  ou  whom  he  is  graciously  pleased  to  bestow  a  larger 
portion  of  the  sstherial  spirit  than,is  given,  in  the  ordinary  course  of 
his  providence,  to  the  sons  of  men."  Those  "  few,  distinguished  by 
nature  so  essentially  from  the  herd  of  mankind,"  his  Lordship  pro- 
ceeds to  contrast  with  "  the  vulgar,  who  are  accidentally  distin- 
guished by  the  titles  of  king  and  subject,  of  lord  and  vassal,  of 
nobleman  and  peasant." 

Raleigh  and  Milton  are  scarcely  to  be  regarded  as  contemporaries, 
but  rather  as  connecting  "  the  glories  of  the  maiden  reign  "  with  the 
brighter  glories  of  that  age,  when  liberty  was  no  longer  received  with 
servile  homage  as  the  concession  of  a  prince,  but  boldly  claimed,  and 
bravely  vindicated,  as  the  right  of  a  people.  Nor  should  it  ever  be 
forgotten,  by  prince  or  people,  how  the  royal  impugner  of  that  right 
was  visited  with  just,  however  irregularly  adjudged,  punishment;  and 
thus  the  dayof  "  the  martyrdom  of  the  blessed  King  Charles  the  First," 
which  Lords  and  Commons  appear  of  late  years  to  have  wisely  agreed 
to  regard  as  obsolete,  became,  as  it  was  once  described  by  a  Peer  in 
Parliament,  "  a  proud  day  for  England." 

Fleet,  i  us, 


EARLY  LETTER  ON   CHRISTIANITY  IN   INDIA. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Oriental  Herald. 

April  IS,  1836. 
In  your  second  volume,  (p.  25!),)  I  gave  some  account  of  the 
ir  in  which  Robert  Boyle  was  disposed  to  execute  the  office  of 
an  East  India  Director.  He  appeared  indeed  especially  anxious  that 
some  moral  and  intellectual  advantages  might  be  communicated  to 
India  by  England,  as  the  best  return  for  the  pecuniary  wealth  which 
she,  even  then,  derived  from  that  country,  before  English  merchants 
became  paramount  princes,  enriched  by  the  methodized  plunder  of 
vassal-kings. 

I  met,  lately,  with  a  MS.  on  this  subject,  of  the  same  date  as 
Mr.  Boyle's  exertions.  The  MS.,  of  which  I  was  favoured  with  the 
annexed  copy,  is  among  the  valuable  collections  of  Mr.  Upcot  It 
came  into  his  possession  with  a  number  of  curious  Papers,  which  are 
supposed  to  have  once  belonged  to  Henry  Earl  of  Clarendon.  The 
appearance  of  the  writing  aud  the  paper  accords  with  the  date;  and 
as  there  is  no  signature  or  address,  the  MS.  is  probably  an  early 
copy  of  the  original  letter  from  India. 

"  Mr.  Thomas  Hyde,"  was  Dr.  Hyde,  Librarian  of  the  Bodleian, 
and  Arabic  Professor  at  Oxford,  where  he  published,  in  1700,  that 
profoundly  learned  volume,  his  Historia  religionU  veterum  Persa- 
rum,  eoruniqve  Magorvm.     His  "  printed  preface  "  appeared  in 
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1677,  prefixed  to  the  wort  published  at  Mr.  Boyle's  expense,  (U  men- 
tioned in  your  second  volume,  to  which  I  have  already  referred. 

The  subject  which  occupies  this  letter  was  pursued  through  the  re* 
mainder  of  the  17th  century,  and  in  the  early  part  of  the  hut.  I  may 
probably  take  an  early  opportunity  of  tending  you  an  account  of  roach 
which  waa  then  laudably  designed,  though  very  little  appears  to  have 
been  accomplished. 

AdjutosU 


I  have  read  the  letter  and  desire  of  Mr.  Tko.  Hyde  to  you  from  the 
publicke  library  in  Oxon :  and  the  printed  preface  to  the  Gospells  and 
Acts  of  (he  Apostles  in  the  Malayan  tongue;  and  as  to  his  desires  of  helps 
from  us  upon  this  coast  for  the  Malayan  tongue,  we  are  wholly  ignorant  of 
it,  that  being  spoken  wholly  in  the  South  Seas,  as  at  Alahien,  Malacca,  and 
Bantam,  Ice. ;  out  in  these  parts  few  understand  it ;  die  native  language  of 
this  coast  is  Oentue  and  Mallabar,  in  which  he  also  desire*  assistance,  bet 
'tis  very  difficult  to  be  had,  here  being  very  few  English  that  can  speake  the 
languages,  and  1  know  of  none  that  have  vocabularies  of  them  any  thing 
perfect  for  such  a  designe  as  be  is  upon. 

The  gentleman's  expectation  from  our  chaplains,  for  the  promoting  of 
these  pious  designs  for  the  propagating  of  the  Gospel],  is  very  rational), 
but  I  have  lived  above  twenty  years  in  India,  and  have  known  a'gTeat  many 
chaplains,  hut  never  any  one  that  set  himself  to  learn  the  languages  of  the 
country,  or  humour  the  people  a  little  to  gain  then,  but  are  generally  so 
well  pleased  with  their  own  school-learning  and  manners,  that  they  under- 
value all  others,  which  is  not  according  to  St.  Paul's  role,  nor  has  it  proved 
soe,  for  I  never  knew  any  one  converted  to  Christianity  by  any  of  our  chap- 
lains. They  are  estreamly  out  in  their  methods,  and  I  despair  of  ever  con- 
verting them  to  understand  their  owne  errours,  unless  they  were  bred  up  in 
these  country*  from  children,  by  which  they  might  more  perfectly  come 
to  the  knowledge  of  the  manners,  customes,  and  humours  of  the  Natives. 

Mr.  Portman,  that  was  wonderfull  hot  upon  conversion  of  the  Indies, 
before  he  came  out  of  England ,  and  for  a  little  lime  here,  is  now  finely  se 
far  convinced  a*  to  think  "tie  not  to  be  expected  in  his  days.  Bat  the  truth 
of  it  is,  there  is  one  or  two  main  obeticles  that  have  been  the  hindrance  of 
the  English  haveing  proseliles  in  India,  besides  those  before  mentioned,  and 
that  is,  they  have  had  noe  church  or  place  for  publicke  worship,  but  only  in 
the  factory  houses,  which  are  always  shutt  and  the  doors  lockt  when  we  have 


that  is,  they  1 
the  factory  nc 

prayers  upon  Sundays,  or  week  days,  soe  that  we  have  as  it  were  seemed 
ashamed  of  our  own  religion.  Another  hindrance  has  been  the  confusions 
amongst  ourselves.  Sometimes  we  have  bad  Conformists,  and  sometimes 
Nonconformists,  Govemours  and  Chaplains;  and  by  that  means  no  good 
order  has  been  kept,  but  greater  liberty  has  been  taken  than  ought  to  have 
been  admitted ;  and  these  differences  amongst  ourselves  liave  given  ndvan- 
tadge  to  the  Romish  churches  to  draw  many  away  that  have  been  bred  up 
by  the  English,  and  the  English  themselves  have  given  way  to  it  rather  then 
yield  to  one  another;  and  the  Romanists  doe  soe  far  humour  the  Natives, 
that  there  appears  but  little  difference  between  the  Pagan  worship  and 
theirs;  and  many  Indians  keep  part  of  their  own  and  part  of  the  Roman 
religion,  goeing  pilgrimages,  and  makeing  offerings  to  Idolls  in  both 
temples. 

These  have  been  the  great  impediments;  but  I  hope  some  of  them  are 
■ow  ia«  good  way  of  cure,  for,  ax  I  wrott  you  last  year,  we  am  building  a 
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fair  church,  of  our  own  voluntary  contributions,  which  ii  near  half  finished, 
tho'  the  Company  have  never  given  any  order  about  it,  nor  a  penny  toward 
building  it,  and  tis  hoped  we  shall  have  noe  more  Nonconformists  Chap- 
lains to  reside  here,  tho'  they  come  out  in  the  ships ;  but  if  there  be  a  Non- 
conformist Oovemour,  he  will  have  what  Chaplain  he  pleases,  so  that 
I  know  do  remedy.  Esquire  Boyle,  that  is  one  of  oar  Court  of  Committee, 
may  better  understand  it,  that  if  he  knew  the  evill  of  such  clashing  in  a  for- 
raigne  heathen  country,  where  the  greatest  pains  that  can  be  used  can  never 
make  the  Natives  understand  the  difference  between  a  Conformist  and  Non- 
conformist to  be  any  other  than  a  servant  and  lover  of  the  King  and  lawes, 
and  a  rebell  of  Cromwell's  party.  But  now,  in  matter  of  religion  or  con- 
science, as  some  call  it,  instead  of  our  learning  the  Indian  languages,  we 
are  now  about  teaching  the  Indians  English,  the  Company  hftveing  sent  out 
a  schoolmaster,  (bred  up  in  Scotland,)  at  SOl.  per  annum,  to  teach  English 
to  as  many  as  will  learne  it,  but  the  man  is  not  soe  stiff  that  [Presbyterian] 
way,  as  some  thought,  for  he  confoimes  very  punctually  in  every  thing. 
Port  St.  George, 
December  9th,  1678. 


ISLAND   OF    SINGAPORE — ADMIRABLE   EFFECT'S    Of 
FREE   TRADE. 

Wk  have  great  satisfaction  in  observing  that  this  valuable  settle- 
ment has  lately  attracted  the  attention  of  Parliament ;  as  the  extra- 
ordinary prosperity  of  one  emporium  of  free  trade  may  at  last  open  the 
eyes  of  the  country  to  the  vast  advantage  we  should  derive  from  as 
unrestricted  intercourse  with  the  East.  The  Marquis  of  Laosdown 
stated,  that  Singapore  having,  in  1822,  been  made  a  free  port,  in 
1824  the  money  employed  in  its  trade  had  increased  from  8,568,000 
dollars  to  15,773,000,  or  nearly  doubled.  It  had  produced  infinite 
good  by  its  influence  on  the  vast  empires  around  it,  particularly  China, 
and  by  exciting  in  them  a  commercial  spirit,  promised  great  and  per- 
manent advantage  to  this  country.  But  if  the  East  India  Company 
were  permitted  for  the  sake  of  a  partial  monopoly  and  temporary  pro- 
fit,  to  lay  any  impost  on  this  port,  in  order  to  raise  a  miserable  revenue 
to  that  body,  great  and  permanent  advantages  would  be  lost  to  this 
country.  That  the  Government  might  form  a  true  estimate  of  the 
importance  of  saving  that  settlement  from  the  withering  grasp  of  mo- 
nopoly, his  Lordship  moved  for  returns  of  the  exports  and  imports  of 
the  island  since  it  came  into  our  possession.  These  returns  were 
ordered  accordingly,  and  will  be  of  greet  importance  as  illustrating, 
by  the  moat  authentic  documents,  the  admirable  effects  of  free  trade, 
and  of  that  liberal  system  so  happily  established  by  Sir  Stamford 
Raffles,  the  enlightened  founder  of  that  settlement.  We  subjoin 
from  the  '  Singapore  Chronicle,'  the  most  ably  conducted  publication 
of  the  kind  to  be  found  in  Asia,  the  following  interesting  particulars 
regarding  it : — 

"  The  whole  population  of  Singapore,  according  to  a  ceuttu>  «w- 
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eluded  on  the  30th  of  December  1824,  amounted  to  12,219,  accord- 
ing to  the  following  statement : — 

Mais.  Fcnilci.   Total. 

European* 60        24         84 

Native  Christians 89        43       132 


Arab! 10  —  10 

Natives  of  the  Dei-can 687  3  690 

Native,  of  HindooMan 126  30  226 

Malay*      .     .     . 2791  3839  5130 

Bugi 1190  514  1704 

Javanese 28  10  38 

Chinese 3561  267  3828 

HS20     323111,851 

When  to  this  number  is  added  the  military  and  their  followers,  368 
persons,  we  have  the  whole  population  already  given.  If  we  add  to 
it  a  floating  population  of  2504  throughout  the  year,  as  in  the  census 
for  1823,  then  we  have  a  total  population  of  14,719,  being  an  in- 
crease of  1140  within  the  year,  chiefly  from  emigration.  In  this 
period  the  European  settlers  have  increased  by  10  ;  the  Native  Chris- 
tiana by  58  ;  the  Duckanuess,  principally  natives  of  the  Coromandel 
coast,  by  300;  the  Malays  and  Javanese  by  1366;  and  the  Chinese 
by  511.  The  Bugis  population,  on  the  other  hand,  has  suffered  a 
decrease  of  147,  in  consequence  of  the  departure  of  one  chief  and  his 
followers  to  the  Dutch  settlement  of  Rhio,  at  the  pressing  invitation 
of  the  Netherfand  authorities.  The  natives  of  Bengal  have  also  de- 
creased in  numbers  to  the  amount  of  140,  and  so  hare  the  military 
and  their  followers  to  the  number  of  28.  The  population  now  enu- 
merated, is  distributed  as  follows :  The  central  part  of  the  settlement, 
containing  the  dwellings  of  the  European  residents,  contains  668 
inhabitants  only.  The  portion  lying  to  the  south-west  side  contains 
'4296  inhabitants,  of  whom  no  less  than  26 19  are  Chinese.  The  Na- 
tive town  contains  a  population  of  3063,  of  whom  2332  are  natives 
of  the  Indian  islands.  The  establishment  formed  within  the  last  two 
years,  in  the  new  harbour  or  straits  formed  between  Singapore  and 
the  cluster  of  islets  to  die  westward  of  it,  contains  1609  inhabitants, 
of  whom  1583  are  Malays.  A  population  of  2215  is  scattered  over 
the  interior  of  the  island,  in  gardens  and  plantations,  to  the  depth  of 
three  and  even  four  miles  from  the  sea-side. 

"  The'moat  singular  feature  of  the  population  now  enumerated  is 
the  great  disproportion  of  the  sexes.  In  no  class  do  the  number  of 
women  equal  that  of  the  men.  In  the  Bugis,  for  example,  they  are 
not  one  half;  and  in  the  Chinese,  the  most  effective  part  of  the 
Native  population,  they  are  only  as  one  to  thirteen.  From  the  small 
number  of  women  and  children  entering  into  the  population  of  Singa- 
pore, and  the  necessarily  large  proportion  of  male  adults,  it  follows, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  that  it  is  greatly  more  efficient  than  its  numerical 
amount  would  seem  to  indicate,  and  that  it  is  in  truth  virtually  equal 
to  an  ordinary  population,  not  of  11,851,  but,  reckoning  upon  an  equa- 
lity of  the  sexes,  of  double  the  nude  population,' or  1 7,240 ;  or,  including 
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the  floating  population,  19,340.  The  efficiency  of  this  population 
would  be  still  mora  highly  rated,  if  the  unusual  proportion  of  Chinese 
to  the  rest  of  the  inhsfltants  were  considered ;  the  labour,  industry, 
and  capacity  of  every  Chinese  is,  at  least,  equal  to  that  of  any  other 
two  Asiatic  inhabitants,  as  we  hare  elsewhere  demonstrated .  The 
Chinese  of  Singapore  constitute  about  one-third  part  of  the  whole 
population,  whereas,  even  in  Penang,  where  they  are  proportionally 
more  numerous  than  in  any  other  European  establishment,  it  scarcely 
constitutes  one-sixth  part  of  the  inhabitants,  and  in  Java  certainly 
not  the  hundredth, 

"  A  small  quantity  of  a  wood,  believed  to  be  dyers  old  fustic, 
has  this  season  been  imported  from  Siam,  and,  on  being  tried  with 
the  muriate  of  tin,  is  found  to  produce  a  bright  yellow,  not  thrown 
down  by  acids.  The  wood  which  we  hare  seen  is  in  large  billets, 
and  has  been  long  known  to  the  Siamese  and  Chinese  as  a  dye- 
stuff,  under  the  name  of  kalek,  as  well  as  to  the  Malays,  who  call  it 
kadarang.  It  appears  to  be  a  production  of  Ligore,  the  most 
southerly  province  of  the  Siamese  empire.  The  old  fustic  of  the  dyers 
isa-production  of  the  parallel  latitudes  in  the  West  Indies,  and  is  a 
species  of  mulberry,  the  moms  tinctatia  of  Linnaeus.  It  has  been 
long  and  extensively  used  in  Europe  for  dying,  being,  we  believe, 
the  only  substance  capable  of  giving  fixed  yellows  and  greens.  The 
wood  which  we  hare  described  costs  in  Siam  less  than  sapan  wood; 
and  in  the  London  market  may  be  quoted  very  steadily  of  late  yean 
at  from  101.  to  121.  That  of  Cuba  is  the  best,  and  that  of  Brazil 
the  worst.  Should  the  Siamese  wood,  which  we  presume  to  be  fustic, 
be  found,  on  proper  trial,  to  be  rich  in  colouring  matter,  and  to  pos- 
sess the  other  qualities  of  the  true  fustic,  it  may  become  an  im- 
portant addition  to  the  exports  of  this  settlement." 


THE    MONUMENT, 
From  the  Arabic. 

Oh  I  ask  me  not—- Oh  I  task  me  riotj 
Her  monument  to  see ; 

For  doubly  blest  is  there  the  rest 
Which  never  comes  to  me. 

Oh  1  say  not  so !  you  may  not  so 
All-searching  love  inhume ; 

For  in  your  breast,  while  life  '»  a  gllest, 
The  heart 's  her  real  tomb. 

Oriental  Htrat  J,  Ftl.9.  2  P 
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M,  KLAPEOTH'a   OBSBRVATIONa  OH  MR.  AhR0WSM1TU*S 
MAP  Of  ASIA.  . 

.  There  are  certain  persons,  both  in  England  and  France,  connected 
with  literature,  whose  disposition  and  manners  are  no  honour  to  their 
respective  countries.  We  are  sorry  to  be  obliged  to  class  M.  Klaproth 
among  the  number.  But  the  spirit  he  has  displayed  in  bis  '  Obser- 
vations on  Mr.  Arrowsmith's  Map  of  Asia,'  will,  we  are  sure,  compel 
whoever  reads  them  to  think  very  unfavourably  of  the  quality  of  the 
author's  mind.  The  mistakes  of  geographers,  as  of  all  other  writers, 
should  be  corrected  by  competent  persons  so  soon  as  discovered ;  we, 
by  no  means  object  to  that;  on  the  contrary,  it  seems  to  us  highly 
beneficial  and  praise- worthy.  What  we  blame  is,  the  performing 
of  a  useful  act  in  such  a  manner  a*  to  defeat,  in  fact,  the  proper  aim 
of  criticism. 

It  is  not  our  intention  to  enter  at  all  into  a  discussion  of  the  point* 
|n  dispute  between  M.  Klaproth  and  Mr.  Arrowsmith  ;  it  is  quite  im- 
material to  our  purpose  whether  the  latter  be  or  be  not  in  error.  Our 
remarks  concern  errors  of  a  much  worse  description  than  those  com- 
mitted by  a  map-maker,  and  far  more  difficult  to  be  defended. 

It  seems  that,  in  the  40th  Number  of  the  '  Journal  Astatique,' 
M.  Klaproth  had  spoken  of  Mr.  Arrowsmith  as  the  molt  illiterate 
map-maker  in  the  world.  This  was  a  very  insolent  way  of  speaking;, 
ana  a  way  which  gave  offence,  it  appears,  to  certain  geographers  on 
the  Continent.  They  thought  the  expression  too  severe,  and  con- 
trived, by  publication  or  otherwise,  to  acquaint  M.  Klaproth  with  their 
sentiments.  Everybody  knows  what  the  spirit  of  a  mere  linguist  is ;  and 
M.  Klaproth,  beit  remembered,  tsa  linguist,  a  great  linguist,  and  nothing 
else  worth  mentioning.  That  geographers  should  presume  to  doubt  the 
right  of  M.  Klaproth,  a  Russian  and  Chinese  scholar,  to  apply  the 
epithet  ignare  to  an  English  artist,  was  not  to  be  endured ;  the  man  of 
all  the  barbarous  languages  of  Asia  was  roused  to  vengeance;  and  the 
best  method  he  could  hit  upon  to  confute  and  silence  these  meddling 
geographers,  was  to  tell  them  they  knew  nothing  in  the  world  of  their 
own  science,  but  what  was  furnished  them  by  the  workshop  of  the 
verj  ignare  in  question,  (Mr.  Arrowsmith).  '  Such  are  the  airs  which 
a  man  may  take  when  he  can  spell  Armenian  or  Chinese. 

But  a  "  savant,"  like  M.  Klaproth,  would  have  everted  but  half  bis 

S'rileges  had  he' confined  his  sneers  and  abuse  to  any  particular 
glishman ;  it  is  his  province  to  take  a  bolder  night ;,  and,  accordingly, 
having  accused  one  individual  English  artist  of  ignorance,  he  goes  on 
to  represent  the  whole  English  people  as  nothing  more  than  a  stupid 
mob,  who  loudly  proclaim,'  that  the  lea  is  their  patrimony.  We 
should  suppose  that  M.  Klaproth  has  formed  his  notions  of  our 
national  spirit  'from  those  heart-stirring  dithyrambics,  our  "  Sea- 
songa,"  which  used  formerly  to  issue  in  shoals  from  Pitt's  Parnassus, 
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in  the  Seven  Dials.  No  Englishmen,  excepting  the  readers  bt 
hearert  of  those  articles  of  national  character,  ever  dreamed  of  usurp- 
ing the  "  patrimony  "  of  Neptane  and  Araphitrite  ia  the  manner 
insinuated  by  M.  Klaproth.  But  even  were  we  to  very  ambitious  of 
calling  the  tea  oar  own,  it  would  be  hardly  fair  to  require  onr  "  pre- 
mier- mapmaker  "  to  be  entirely  without  fault  in  delineating  the  coasts 
and  limits  of  the  ocean.  Faultlessness  is  only  to  be  (net  with  in  per- 
sons of  M.  Klaproth 'g  vein,  to  whom  alone  it  belongs  to  be  always1 
in  the  right,  and  to  speak"  of  others  as  if  they  were  always  In  the 

Had  Mr.  Arrowsmith  Set  up  for  a  linguist,  or  a  critic  of  Tartarian 
dialects,  we  might  have  comprehended  the  reason  of  his  mighty 
antagonist's  displeasure ;  bnt  it  seems  strange  that  a  mere  geo- 
grapher, particularly  as  he  has  the  misfortune  to  be  geographer  and 
hydrographer  to  the  King  of  England,  should  hare  excited  the  envy 
a»d  uncharitablenen  of  a  man  who  understands  Chinese.  However, 
there  is  some  reason  for  M.  Klaproth 's  anger;  for  certainly  <rtr 
eonutrymSn  is  not  always1  correct  in  his  Oriental  orthography;  and  he 
has  mistaken  the  Import  of  several  Russian  words  and  phrases  which 
he  met  with  On  former  maps.  This  is  a  grave  delinquency;  a  want 
at "  savoir,'*  and  "  litterahire,"  which  a  linguist  of  the  first  rant  can 
never  pardon.     Why  did  not  our  celebrated  artist  enter  Into  ft  cbfre- 

rder.ce  with  M.  Klaproth,  and  get  him  to  Interpret  the  hatd  names' 
travel  on  Siberian  (ledges  ?  This  would  have.been  to  shut  the 
mouth  of  the  "  savant,"  or  to  turn  him  from  a  censor  into  a  panegyrist, 
But  one  has  not  nlways  prudence  at  hand. 

That  the  reader  may  form  his  own  judgment  of  the  spirit  in  which 
our  critic's  '  Observations  '  are  written,  we  shall  copy  a  few  paragraphs 
of  his,  in  his  own  words:  p.  10,  he  says,  "  Entre  Astrakhan  et  la 
Jaik,  on  lit  les  mots,  priit  det  mctairies  de  Bakdiev  ;  voira  encore 
une  bonne  fortune  pour  Arrowsmith,  pour  lui  c'est  le  boorg  de  Pri- 
bakaevich  ckutorach."  Again,  same  page,  "  Le  graveur  Anglais 
est  non-seulement  tin  komme  veri£  danslaconnaissance  deslangu.es, 
c'est  aussi  un  kittorien  savant,  et  un  critique  profond.  Ayant 
entendu  parler  de  la  plains  de  Kiptchak,  cites  souvent  dans  les 
lines  Arabeset  Persans,  il  a  juge  a  propos  d'inserer  ce  nom,  quelque 
part,  dans  sa  carte."  Tbe  name  of  Klaproth  sounds  so  very  much 
d  I'Allemande,  that  we  had  always  been  accustomed  to  consider  this 
"  savant "  as  a  sciou  from  the  true  Gerntan  root;  nevertheless,  we 
suppose  we  are  to  take  the  following  tirade' as  a  disclaimer  of  German 
origin,  for  our  linguist  appears  to  make  it  a  point  of  patriotism  to  abuse 
none  but  foreigners : — "  II  paroit  aussi  que  1' interprets  dont  il  se  ser- 
vait  pour  tradnire  les  cartes  russee,  etait  quetqiie  Allemattd  vagabond; 
car  tontes  les  transcriptions  sont  a  I'Allenianrfe."  Mr.  Arrowsmith,  in 
picking  up  his  vagabond  German  interpreter,  was,-  undoubtedly,  ex- 
tremely unfortunate,  as  the  services  of  French  interpreters  might  have 
been  purchased  at  an  easy  rate  in  Paris.  We  earnestly  recom- 
mend hrro  to  import  fait  next  interpreter  from  France  direct,  that 
he  Ihtiy  possess  the  genuine  article,  and  not  be  liable  to  the  abusive 
2  P2 
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criticisms  of  the  "  Kedacteura  "  of  the  '  Journal  Asiatjqne,'  who,  la 
such  case,  would  esteem  it  their  duty  to  speak  veil  of  his  maps. 

To  go  on  with  our  critic — "  On  ne  fiiiiroit  pas  si  1'on  vouloit  indi- 
quer  toutes  lea  niaiseries  du  meme  genre  dont  cette  partie  de  la  carte 
d'Arrowsmith  fourmille."  pp.  13,  14.  "  La  science  historiqve  de 
M.  Arrowsmith,  se  drploie  dans  touts  sa  force,  quand  il  met  la 
premiere  demeure  des  Kirghiz  dans  le  pays  d' Ordos,"  &c.  "  M. 
Arrowsmith  est,  en  general,  tres-fort  pour  placer  dea  villes  la  oik  il  n'y 
en  a  pas.  S.  M.  1'Empereur  de  Ruaeie  lui  doit  la  creation  de  deux 
cent  villee  et  bourgs  dans  see  (tats;  mais  l'hydrographe  de  Londres 
naontre  presque  autant  de  bienveillance  pour  la  Chine  que  pour  lee 
Unseen,  "  Je  ne  reux  pas  abuser  plus  long-terns  de  la  patience  de 
mee  lecteurs,  et  je  m'  arrete  apres  la  revision  dee  deux  premilres  feuilles 
de  cette  ditettabie  carte  de  l'Asie,"  &c.  p.  26.  And,  to  close  all, 
"  iSoh  ignorance  ett  telle  qn'il  dime  encore  la  Chine  en  quints 
province,  tnndia  aaie  ce  pays  est  partage,  depuis  quatre  vingta  a  cent 
ana,  en  dix-kuit,    &c.  p.  27. 

We  have  already  acknowledged,  that  it  was  perfectly  competent 
for  M.  Klaproth  to  correct  die  errors  of  onr  English  artist  where  he 
had  the  ability  to  do  so ;  but  it  should  have  been  done  with  decency 
and  good  feeling.  Rude  charges  of  ignorance  superlative,  and  ran- 
corous sneering,  appear  to  us  entirely  misplaced  in  scientific  contiw- 
Teraies;  where,  however,  they  too  frequently  obtrude  themselves. 
Lioguists  too,  very  often,  are  coarse  and  barbarous  iu  their  tastes ;  and 
critics, — ■ 

From  slashing  Benlly  down  to  piddling  Tibbelds, 
are  too  apt  to  rail  in  an  unmannerly  way  ;  but,  though  we  have  an 
interest  in  granting  large  license  to  animadversion,  we  can  never  rote 
for  converting  the  language  of  criticism  into  a  kind  of  mitigated 
Billingsgate. 


THE     RETURN. 
Fnm  Ike  Arabic. 

On  1  sweet  is  the  record  of  pleasures  departed, 
When  we  visit  the  scenes  of  those  pleasures  once  more ; 

To  each  flower,  to  each  rock,  to  each  stone  is  imparted 
A  language  which  echoes  the  language  of  yore. 

Bui, ah!  not  for  me  is  the  joy;  for  thus  meet  me, 
Wherever  I  turn,  the  dark  groupings  of  care; 

The  voice  of  my  friends  is  not  eager  to  greet  me  : 
«  Where  are  they!"  I  ask— and  the  echo  says,  "where?" 

E.C 
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8CENEBT,   COSTUMB,    AND  ARCHITECTURE    OF  WESTERN 
INDIA. 

Wi  have  been  favoured  with  a  hasty  glance  over  certain  portions 
of  a  highly-interesting  and  beautiful  work,  illustrative  of  the  subjects 
named  above,  which  U  now  in  progress,  and  just  on  the  eve  of  pub- 
lication. It  is  the  production  of  Captain  Grindlay,  who  gives,  by 
this  specimen  of  bis  labours,  ample  proof  of  genius,  talent,  and  indus- 
try, exercised  to  high  advantage  during  his  service  in  the  "  farther 
East;"  and  whatever  may  be  the  nature  of  its  reception  in  the 
Western  World,  (which  cannot  however  fail  to  be  favourable,)  it  will 
be  appreciated  as  it  deserves  in  the  country  to  which  the  work  relates, 
and  be  admired  for  the  fidelity  as  well  as  spirit  with  which  the  scene* 
of  Western  India  are  brought  before  the  eye. 

This  publication  is  intended  to  form  two  quarto  parts,  each  con- 
taining six  plates,  executed  by  the  first  artists  in  the  aquatinta  style, 
and  carefully  coloured  after  the  original  drawings  ; — it  will  embrace 
scenes  and  subjects,  from  the  Mabratta  country  to  the  banks  of  the 
Indus,  and  promises  to  be  as  varied  as  it  is  undoubtedly  beautiful. 
We  are  proud  to  observe  a  long  list  of  noble  and  distinguished  names 
among  the  encouragers  of  the  work,  as  indicative  of  a  growing  inte- 
rest in  every  thing  that  relates  to  India :  and  if,  by  approaching  her 
history  and  condition  through  the  attractive  medium  of  the  arts,  some 
of  these  should  be  led  to  desire  a  nearer  acquaintance  with  her  actual 
state,  and  be  led,  step  by  step,  to  assist  in  raising  that  magnificent 
country  from  its  present  degradation,  we  (ball  rejoice  at  the  effect, 
and  honour  the  cause  that  has  produced  it. 

The  work  itself  not  being  yet  completed,  (up  to  the  period  at  least 
of  our  writing  this,)  we  cannot  give  an  account  of  it  in  detail:  but  as 
it  will,  no  doubt,  be  completely  finished  before  our  next  Number  ap- 
pears, we  could  not  omit  the  present  opportunity  of  saying,  that  the 
portions  we  have  seen  induce  us  to  believe  the  whole  will  be  highly 
acceptable  to  all  persona  interested  in  Indian  subjects,  and  fully 
deserve  the  patronage  already  bestowed  on  it. 


DOTJV1LIJB  S  FRENCH  GRAMMAR. 
0 t  all  the  works  to  facilitate  the  acquirement  of  the  French  lan- 
guage, we  hare  not  seen  one  that  appears  so  well  calculated  to  effect 
the  object  as  the  Grammar  recently  published  by  J.  V.  Douville.  The 
author  has  exhibited  the  nature  of  the  French  verbs  in  a  new  and 
clear  manner  ;  his  remarks  on  pronunciation  have  also  much  merit, 
and  he  displays,  on  many  occasions,  considerable  critical  talent.  His 
principal  object,  as  distinguished  from  other  writers  on  the  same  sub- 
ject, is  to  render  the  speaking  of  French  easy  to  English  persons  ;  and 
all  those  who  study  the  language  with  a  view  to  conversation,  will  do 
well  to  consult  the  work  of  H.  Douville, 
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summary  of  the  latest  intelligence  frou  india  and 
other  countries.  of.  the  bast.. 

Bengal. 

Atteb  the  long;  period  that  has  elapsed  uince  the  clow  of  Lord 
Hastings's  administration — a  period  presenting  b,u  unvaried  tissue  of 
impolitic  measures  and  calamitous  results,  we  are  now,  for  the  first 
time,  enabled  to  announce  to  our  readers  something  like  good  newt.' 
The  last  month  has  been  productive  of  intelligence  as  gratifying  as 
it  was  unexpected.  The  unfortunate  Burmese  war,  bo  long  miserably 
protracted,  has  at  last  been  brought  to  a  close.  This  intelligence 
was  at  first  indirectly  obtained  from  the  Mellisk,  Captain  Cole", 
which  touched  at  St.  Helena,  on  her  way  to  England :  and  front 
thence  it  was  brought  by  the  Vansitfart  indtamaa. '  No  one,  how- 
ever, seemed  to  credit  intelligence  so  unlooked  for,  till  it  was  stated 
that  the  purser  of  the  latter  vessel  was  actually  arrived,  and  had  been 
on  board  the  former  at  St.  Helena,  by  which  he  learnt  that  "  Gene- 
ral Bowser  of  the  Company's  service,  formerly  Commander-in-Chief 
at  Madras,  waa  on  board  the  Mellisk  with  the  particulars  of  the 
treaty."  As  these  will  be  given  at  length  in  a  subsequent  page,  we 
shall  content  ourselves  with  stating  briefly  here,  that  the  terms  of 
pacification  are  mostly  of  the  usual  character  with  those  which  gene- 
rally terminate  the  Company's  wars  :" 

1.  An  exaction  of  territory  :  that  the  four  provinces  of  Arracan, 
and  also  those  of  Mergui,  Tavpy,  and  Zea,  be  ceded  '"  perpetuity  to 
the  Company. 

2.  Tim  Burmese  Government  to  pay  the  Company  one  crore  of  ru- 
pees, or  about  a  million  sterling,  by  instalments,  towards  defraying 
the  expenses  of  the  late  war. 

3.-  The,  adjacent  provinces  or  tributary  kingdoms  of  Ass  am,,  Cachar, 
Zeatung.  and  Munuipore,  intervening  between  the  two  States,  to  te 
placed  under  princes  to  be  named  by  the  British  Government,  with  a 
British  Resident  at  each  court,  supported  by  an  escort  of  fifty  men. 

4.  That  British  ships  be  admitted  ipto  Burmese  ports,  to  land  their 
cargoes  free  of  duty,  and  not  to  be  called  on  to  unship  their  rudders 
or  land  their  gun*  as  formerly,  and  Burmese,  ships  to  have  the  tame 
privileges  in,  British  ports.  .  ^ 

It  ie  added,  in  the  official  document  published,  "  no  per$Qn  v\ 
to  be  molested  for  (Aeir  conduct  or  opinions  during  the  war  Aer«- 
afler ;"  and  "  the  Siamese  nation  to  be  included  in  the  peace." 
The  former  of  these  may  be  classed,  perhaps,  with  the  clause  in  the 
treaty  between  England  and  the  United  States  of  America,,  the  mean-' 
ing  of  which  was  referred  to  the  late  Emperor  of  Russia.  As  a  neg- 
lect of  the  common  rules  of  grammar,  that  coat  the  nation  several 
hundred  thousand  pounds;  so,  if  at  the  next  treaty  of  peace  the 
Emperor  of  China  be  called  no  to  pronounce  upon  the  case  of  per- 
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•ens  '<  DMltrftod  firf  thai?  conduct  or  oj 
Hfter"  it  may  be  it  question  whether  tl 
or  all  those  that  are  to  fallow  it. 

But  the  only  point  of  importance  now 
ku  actually  been  concluded  on  the  : 
Then  are  some  circumstances  which  ap 
doubtful,  to  which  we  will  advert. 

The  published  copy  of  the  official  dt 
lough  by  Cotton,  contains  an  inaccuracy 
follow.;— 

P.  S.  Jan.  13.  Owing  to  prolonged  d 
signed  until  this  day,  (Jan.  3.)  at  four, 
ia  dated  at  Patanagob,  Jan.  1st,  and  rta 
treaty  by  the  Commissioners  was  to  t 
o'clock ;  and  that  the  ratifications  by  tb 
bah  prisoners  at  Amerapoore,  waa  to  ai 
days,  that  is,  on  the  15th  of  January, 
longed,  however,  it  appears,  till  four,  p. 
difficulties  to  any  adjustment  with  the  ( 
so  mnea  more  formidable  than  was  ex 
or  more  beyond  their  calculation  may  a 
treaty  is  ratified  by  the  king ;  for  tbou 
meee  minister  had  full  powers  to  treat  ai 
we  (or  had  he)  that  on  his  return  to  Co 
not,  as  on  a  late  occasion,  order  bis  hot 


■arch,  as  we  were  lately  told,  has  no  n 
are  we- to  rely  now  ou  the  sincerity  of  his 
weeks  after  the  armistice  was  declared 
broken,  is  the  word  of  the  golden  mou 
cred  and  inviolable  ? 

If  our  suspicions  on  this  bead  prove  l 
evident  to  the  most  superficial  observer,  1 
tice,  the  renewed  hostilities,  and  again, 
nothing  more  than  a  aeriea  of  artifices  to 
gross  of  the  war,  and  weary  us  out  with 
to  render  us  more  desirous  to  conclude  i 
the  saute  time,  favour  the  schemes  of  o 
India. 

If,  however,  the  long  of  Ave,  from 
present  annoyances  of  an  invading  arm; 
every  person  of  the  least  reflection,  at  a 
meter  of  Indian  princes,  will  perceive  tl 
be  broken,  the  moment  he  may  find  it 
lately  rejected  ainular  terms  with  seorn, 
bead  of  the  man,  however  high,  who  da 
money  or  a  eeseian  of  territory,  cannot  t 
to  it  now  with  any  serious  intention  of  fi 
moment,  he.  r*  reheved  from  the  nrcetau 
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expect  that  measures  will  be  taken  for  regaining  the  territory  extorted 
from  bin),  end  retaliating  the  injury  with  tenfold  vengeance.  PIum 
of  mutual  support  will  be  concerted  with  the  other  Hindoo-Chinese 
nation*  equally  exposed  to  such  inroads,  and  probably  with  the  Chi- 
nese themselves,  so  jealous  of  European  influence,  to  ward  off  the 
common  danger.  The  blood  that  bast  been  ahed,  and  the  devasta- 
tion that  baa  been  committed  in  this  invasion,  will  be  chronicled  in 
their  annals,  and  depicted  in  their  popular  poetry,  till  every  imagina- 
tion is  filled  with  the  most  horrid  pictures  of  foreign  atrocity,  and  the 
people  prepared  to  rise  en  matte  whenever  the  monarch  chooses  to 
call  them  to  avenge  their  national  wrongs  and  national  honour.  With 
these  seeds  of  national  animosity  now  so  deeply  sown,  (like  the  Gallo- 
phobia of  the  English,)  we  think  the  chances  of  hostilities  with  the 
Burmese  are  infinitely  greater  than  they  were  before  ;  so  that  instead 
of  saying  that  the  war  is  now  brought  to  a  close,  we  should  rather 
say  it  is  suspended,  under  a  nominal  treaty  of  peace,  which  will  last 
just  so  long  as  may  be  requisite  for  preparing  to  renew  the  struggle. 
If  a  pretence  for  doing  so  could  ever  be  wanting,  it  will  hood  be  fur- 
nished by  the  concluding  article  in  the  treaty,  "  that  the  Siamese  na- 
tion be  included  in  the  peace."  For  if  we  are  to  guarantee  a  con- 
tinued peace  between  states  which  are  known  to  wage  almost  inces- 
sant war,  and  to  look  upon  each  other  as  natural  enemies,  we  may  as 
well  not  lay  down  our  arms,  or  withdraw  our  troops  at  all. 

But  taking  for  granted  that  the  treaty  has  been  ratified  by  the 
Burmese,  and,  what  is  much  harder  to  credit,  that  it  wilt  be  faith- 
fully attended  to,  what  are  its  advantages,  to  compensate  for  the 
already  ruinous  consequences  of  this  war,  the  loss  of  human  life,  the 
waste  of  so  many  British  troops,  the  absolute  destruction  of  two  fine 
armies  at  Rangoon  and  Arracan,  the  lamentable  catastrophe  at  Bar- 
rackpore,  and,  lastly,  the  insurrection  of  the  princes  and  people  of 
Central  India, — which  may  all  be  traced  to  this  prolific  source  of 
public  calamity  T  We  are  to  receive,  it  seems,  a  million  of  money, 
not  a  tithe,  perhaps,  of  the  actual  pecuniary  loss  which  has  arisen 
out  of  it.  We  are  to  have,  in  addition,  the  pestilential  marshes  of 
Arracan,  where  we  have  already,  in  a  single  season,  buried  the  best 
part  of  an  army  from  disease  alone.  We  are  to  have  a  political  con- 
trol over  the  provinces  of  Assam,  Cachar,  and  Munnipore, — a  sort  of 
control  which  we  might  have  easily  acquired  long  ago,  if  we  had  not 
rather  wished  to  avoid  it ;  as,  in  die  case  of  one  or  more  of  those 
kingdoms,  it  was  tendered  for  our  acceptance,  but  peremptorily  re- 
jected on  principles  of  sound  policy ;  because  it  has  been  strongly 
enjoined  by  the  British  Parliament  to  avoid  all  extension  of  territory, 
and  because  it  is  found,  by  long  experience,  that  taking  Native 
princes  under  our  protection,  whose  alliance  or  friendship  is  not 
necessary  to  our  safety,  only  serves  to  involve  us  in  endless  quarrels 
and  perplexities  on  their  account.  For  these  reasons,  when,  on  two 
siccessive  occasions,  the  Rajah  of  Cachar,  in  1809  and  1811,  besought 
that  his  state  might  be  taken  under  the  protection  of  the  Company, 
he  was  informed  by  the  Government  of  that  day,  that,  "consistency 
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with  the  principles  that  regulated  the  British  Government,  hit 
overture  could  not  be  accepted." '  What  hare  now  become  of  those 
wise  and  salutary  principles,  when  the  doty  of  acting  as  guardian  to 
this  and  other  neighbouring  states  is  stipulated  for  by  Lord  Amherst 
as  a  valuable  acquisition,  or  as  a  compensation  for  our  losses  in  the 
Burmese  war? 

Of  the  acquisition  of  Mergui  and  Tavoy,  little  need  be  said,  as 
they  are,  of  little  importance  in  a  commercial  point  of  view,  and,  poli- 
tically, we  should  think  of  none  at  all.  If  these  and  Arracao,  that 
is,  the  whole  of  our  territorial  acquisitions,  ever  pay  their  own  ex- 
penses, we  shall  be  exceedingly  surprised;  but  time  will  show 
whether,  after  having  got  rid  of  Sumatra,  with  all  its  expensive  array 
of  fortresses,  residences,  stations,  and  harbours,  which  yielded  the 
Company  a  loss  of  about  100,000/.  sterling  annually,  it  is  not  now 
triumphantly  saddled  with  possessions  still  more  costly,  cumbersome, 
and  useless ;  for,  so  far  as  we  can  judge  from  what  is  known  of  the 
country,  our  present  acquisitions  are  the  most  worthless  portions  of 
the  Burmese  territory,  either  to  us  or  to  them.  Besides  their  own 
antient  territory,  which  is  entirely  untouched,  they  still  preserve  the 
kingdom  of  Pegne,  their  most  valuable  foreign  conquest,  containing 
the  important  harbour  of  Rangoon,  the  great  emporium  of  their  com- 
merce with  Bengal  and  other  countries.  The  English  papers  have, 
therefore,  led  their  readers  into  error,  in  making  them  believe  that  we 
have  shut  the  Burmese  out  from  the  sea-coast,  and  gained  possession  of 
the  whole  sea- board  from  the  bay  of  Bengal  to  the  Malayan  peninsula; 
for  they  still  retain  the  sole  command  of  the  banks  of  the  Irrawaddy, 
and  the  branches  of  that  noble  stream  connect  all  the  principal  places 
in  the  empire  with  the  ocean.  The  places  tiler  have  given  up  will,  in 
fact,  render  their  territories  mora  compact,  and  impose  upon  us  a  very 
heavy  charge  for  their  retention,  without  affording  any  additional 
means  worth  mention  for  assuming  political  control ;  since  an  attack 
by  sea  can  be  directed  with  greater  efficiency  from  the  Ganges  than' 
from  Mergui  or  Tavoy  ;  and  if  we  should  wish  to  assail  the  Burmese 
by  land,  it  is  well  known  there  is  no  passage  for  an  army  into  their 
territories  from  our  new  province  of  Arracao. 

It  has  been  supposed  by  some,  that  the  new  subsidiary  state*  with 
which  we  have  belted  our  frontier,  will  afford  a  protection  to  our  ter- 
ritories against  the  attacks  of  the  Burmese,  or  such  insults  as  led  to 
the  present  war.  But  the  truth  is,  it  has  been  already  proved  that 
not  one  of  these  states  is  able  to  protect  itself ;  and,  in  proportion  to 
their  number  and  weakness,  the  chances  of  quarrel  are  multiplied. 
Instead  of  their  protecting  us,  therefore,  (an  idea  which  is  ludicrous,) 
the  very  reverse  will  happen  :  we  shall  always  be  called  upon  to  pro- 
tect them  from  their  formidable  neighbours,  or  from  each  other. 

In  every  way,  therefore,  the  chances  of  war,  and  of  future  loss  and 
trouble,  are  vastly  increased  by  this  treaty.  Yet,  under  all  the  cir- 
cumstances, it  will  be  very  acceptable  to  the  Indian  authorities;  as 
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they  nut  be  gbJ  to  escape  from  that  miserable  war  mi  toy  boricnu-- 
»bk  tonus  whatever.  One  feature  of  it  well  deferring  of  praise,  is 
tile  making  Rangoon  a  free  port.  The  beneficial  effects  of  this  stipu- 
lation, more  especially  oa  die  Buimeu  empire  itself,  a*  well  aa  on 
trade  generally,  may  probably,  in  the  long  ran,  more  than  compensate 
mankind  for  all  the  destructive  effects  of  the  war.  But  it  is  not  to  be 
forgotten,  that  a  very  active  and  beneficial  commercial  intercourse 
mas  carried  en  with  Rangoon  long  previous  to  this  contest  ;  and  no 
obstacle  existed  to  the  extension  of  this  trade,  which  required  to  be 
removed  at  such  an  expense  of  blood  and  treasure.  If,  however,  the 
present  treaty  improve  this  commerce,  it  is  the  Burmese  who  will 
ohieBy  benefit  by  it.  A  very  great  accession  of  foreign  trade  must  be 
expected  to  flow  towards  a  port  declared  free  to  one  of  the  greatest 
trading  nations  in  the  world ;  and  the  influx  of  wealth,  of  civiliaation, 
and  the  arts,  which  will  accompany  it,  must  soon  render  the  Burmese 
far  more  formidable  than  ever  ;  since  it  is  confessed  that  thia  hardy 
race  require  nothing  hut  arms,  discipline,  and  the  materui  of  war,  to 
make  them  the  finest  soldiers  in  Asia. 

What,  then,  has  been  gained  by  thia  war,  in  return  for  our  immense 
sacrifices?  Security  we  have  gained  none,  as  we  were  nevor  in' 
danger  from  that  quarter.  Strength  we  have  gained  none,  by  an.  ad-, 
dition  to  our  already  too  extensive  territory  of  other,  possessions,  which 
will  not  pay  their  own  expenses,  and  which  afford  no  means  of  eon- 
trolling  the  Burmese  that  we  did  not  before  possess.  Again,  the  loss 
of  such  territory  can  hardly  weaken  eur  antagonist,  whose  frontier  is 
still  secured  against  us  by  the  impenetrable  barrier  of  mountains  which 
divides  him  from  our  new  province  of  Arraoan, — a  barrier  so  strong, 
that  it  is  declared  our  army  cannot  pass  it  even  in  the  midst  of  peace. 

With  all  this,  the  treaty,  if  ratified  and  observed,  will  be  received 
by  all  parties,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  with  much  thankfulness,  as 
a  pure  God-send.  It  will  relieve  the  Bengal  Government  from  the 
pressure  of  two  formidable  wars  at  once ;  so  that  the  resources  of  the 
state  may  be  directed  wholly  against  Bhurtpore,  and  the  other  fori 
trasses  now  confederated  against  ns.  If  this  point  be  carried,  the 
most  pressing  danger  will  be  passed ;  aud  when  Lord  Amherst  has 
effected  a  safe  retreat  ftom  his  present  perilous  position,  it  will  be  left 
to  his  socossscn  we  trust  to  wiser  men— to  rectify,  and,  if  possible, 
get  rid  of  the  various  complicated  relations  into  which  be  baa  drawn 
as  on  ear  eastern  frontier.  When  his  Lordship  is  enjoying  Us 
oJissi  saw  diif-nitate  in  England,  others  will  have  to  deal  with  the 
natural  fruits  of  the  dragon's  teeth  he  has  now  so  thickly  sown.  After 
baring  planted  the  spirit  of  revenge  in  the  hearts  of  a  brave  and  bar- 
barous people,  he  leaves  us  in  return  the  security  afforded  by  a  piece 
of  paper  called  a  "treaty  of  peace'1! 

In  confirmation  of  our  opinions  on  this  subject,  we  recommend  to 
the  attention  of  our  readers  the  following  remarks  from  one  of  the  most 
intelligent  English  journals  now  published,  and  one  which,  as  tocor- 
rect  and  enlarged  views  of  Indian  politics,  has  no  rivalin  thia  country. 
We  mean  the  '  Globe  *  of  the  15th  uli.,  which  observes  : 
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Happear*  that  Pagoe  remain*  in  tbekaprit  of  tha  Burma!*,  tut  the  wtuua 
of  tie  qtber  maritime  provinces  are  reded  to  tha  Company  j  while  Prince* 
named  by  our  Indian  Government  are  to  be  placed  in  Assam,  Caphar, 
Zeatung,  and  Munnipore.  These  last  Princes,  we  suppose,  as  is  usual  in 
such  cases,  will  be  guaranteed  in  their  possessions  by  the  Indian  Govern' 
meat,  and  supported  by  subsidiary  forces. 

If  extension  of  territory  were  in  itself  desirable,  this  treaty  would  be  gra- 
tifying. With  the  exception  of  the  mouths  ofthelrrawaddy,  tha  command 
of  the  sea-coalt  is  obtained  as  far  as  the  Malay  Peninsula,  while  the  ten> 
tones  of  the  subordinate  Princes  will  extend  lo  the  frontiers  of  Tibet.    * 


.   ,  however,  whether  this  extension  of  territory  is  worth  tha 
which  it  has  been  purchased.    We  have  not  a  better  or  more, 


lential  province  of  Arracan,  which  has  already  been  the  grave  of  so  many 
troops.  The  Burmese,  too,  unless  they  are  much  more  reasonable  and 
docile  than  the  powers  of  Hipdooatan,  will  not  be  taught  prudence  by  one 
disastrous  war.  Hie  Eastern  Princes  with  whom  wa  have  had  any  thing  to 
do,  have  never  found  themselves  easy  till  they  have  beea  placed  in  a  state 
of  complete  subjection-  This  is  a  result,  the  conveniences  or  incon- 
veniences of  which  should  be  always  looked  to  before  a  war  with  one  of 
them  is  commenced. 

The  extension'  of  the  number  of  Princes  dependent  upon  the  British 
power,  is  of  stilt  more  questionable  utility  than  the  increase  of  our  own  ter- 
ritory. The  management  of  these  Princes,  for  whose  safety  we  hold  our- 
selves responsible,  while  we  hare  very  imperfect  means  of  checking  their 
mal-adminu)t ration,  is  one  of  the  greatest  practical  difficulties  of  onr  Indian 
policy.  The  British  Government  is  often  obliged  to  act  as  the  upholder  of 
Oppressors,  who  are  encouraged,  by  the  knowledge  that  they  are  supported 
by  an  irresistible  force,  to  indulge,  without  restraint,  a  spirit  pf  tyranny  and 
rapacity.  Residents  are  appointed  to  watch  them ;  but  it  becomes  a  mat- 
ter of  almost  equal  difficulty  to  watch  the  Residents  themselves,  whose 
situation  gives  them  greater  facilities  for  abuse  of  power  than  can  he  safely 
intrusted  to  any  men.  The  subjects  of  these  dependent  Princes  must  he 
considered  to  be  rn  a  transition  state,  (and  a  very  inconvenient  one, )  which 
prepam*  them  far,  and  reconcile*  them  to,  the  complete  domination  of  the 

Some  facility  may  be  giveu,  by  the  pacification  with  the  Buan«B*rfcir  the 
extension  of  commerce  with  Ava  ;  but  the  condition  of  the  people  does  not 
lead  us  to  hope  that  it  will  be  very  valuable  or  important. 

A  letter  published  in  the  Calcutta  '  John  Bull,'  of  the  30th  of  No* 
Tember,  mentions,  that  the  bank  of  Bengal  had  then  suspended  pay-, 
ment  a,  second  time,  in  consequence,  it  would  appear,  of  its  great 
exertions  to  relieve  the  necessities  of  the  Government  I  After  this, 
we  need  not  be  surprised  to  learn  that  the  Public  Treasury  ha*  be-* 
come  insolvent,  and  that  Lord  Amherst  and  bis  Council  is  m  the  list 
of  bankrupts  1  or  that  they  are  fain  to  accept,  from  the  Golden  Font,. 
a  promise  of  one  cr  ore  of  rupees),  instead  of  their  former  demand  of 
two  in  cash.  The  bank  appears  to  have  got  over  thia  difficulty,  and 
quickly  resumed  payments. 

Since  making,  up  the  foregoing  pages,  we  have  rdteired  a  file  of  tha 
Beogal'  Hurkaru  for  a  part  of  November  and  December  last,  which, 
however,  present*  nothing  very  remarkable,  except  a  aeries  of  lotto™ 
by  Dr.  Tytler,  entitled. the  '  Arraxan.  Papers,'  deawhing  ttadradful 
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sufferings  of  the  British  troops  and  sepoys  in  that  land  of  Goshen, 
which  Lord  Amherst  boasts  of  gaining  for  the  Company, — the  whole 
forming  a  pestilential  marsh,  pregnant  with  diseases  more  hideously 
loathsome  and  deadly  than  all  the  plagues  of  Egypt. 

Central  India. 

A  paragraph  in  the  '  Bombay  Gazette  '  of  the  2tst  of  December, 
announces  that  a  report  had  been  received  there,  which,  if  it  prove 
well  founded,  will  make  the  political  situation  of  India  much  more 
alarming  than  ever.  All  persons  of  reflection  have  for  yean  past  re- 
garded the  celebrated  Runjeet  Sing  as  the  most  dangerous  enemy 
wc  had  to  fear,  eminently  skilled  as  he  is  both  in  the  arts  of  war  and 
peace ;  alike  prudent  and  successful  in  the  cabinet  and  in  the  field ; 
with  a  disciplined  army  at  his  command,  always  ready  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  any  favourable  conjuncture,  and  with  sufficient  judgment 
to  discover  and  seise  the  favourable  moment  when  it  should  arrive  ; 
surrounded  and  supported  by  his  brave  and  independent  Siekhs,  who 
have  never  yet  bent  to  the  Company's  yoke,  nor  permitted  a  British 
Resident  to  insinuate  himself  into  their  public  councils ;  who,  together 
with  courage,  military  discipline,  political  independence,  and  jealousy 
of  our  power,  command  the  path  into  our  Eastern  dominions  which 
has  given  India  an  easy  prey  to  every  invader  from  the  north.  When 
such  a  mass  of  political  power  is  placed  in  the  prudent  and  skilful 
hands  of  such  a  leader  as  Runjeet  Sing,  it  cannot  but  be  formidable 
to  so  loose  and  unsettled  a  fabric  as  our  Indian  empire ;  so  that  even  in 
time  of  peace  the  slightest  movements  of  this  chieftain  were  regarded 
with  jealousy.  When  the  Burmese  war  commenced,  the  first  ques* 
tion  with  reflecting  politicians  was,  "  Will  Runjeet  take  advantage 
of  it?"  Again,  would  not  the  report  of  the  Barrackpoor  mutiny 
suggest  to  him  that  this  was  the  time  to  strike  a  blow?  And  when 
Bhurtpore  raised  the  standard  of  revolt,  summoning  every  spark  of 
independence  that  yet  remained  in  Hindoostan  to  make  one  effort 
more  to  redeem  India  from  a  foreign  yoke — the  great  question  still 
was  and  is,  "  Will  Runjeet,  like  the  anient  Roman,  come  forward  in 
this  crisis  and  throw  his  sword  into  the  scale  ?"  As  the  famed 
Cunctator,  who  kept  hovering  like  a  cloud  upon  the  mountains,  and 
at  last  poured  down  his  legions  in  destructive  torrents  upon  the  long- 
victorious  Hannibal,  Runjeet  Sing,  whose  designs  have  so  long  been 
dark  and  doubtful,  is  supposed  to  be  at  last  taking  a  decided  part ;  as 
appears  by  the  following  extract  from  the  '  Bombay  Courier  : 

Bombay,  Dec.  21. — A  report  is  in  circulation  that  Runjeet  Sing  has  made 
some  hostile  preparations  against  Scinde ;  and  such  is  the  general  consterna- 
tion in  that  country,  that  the  merchants  have  directed  their  agents  toposl- 
pone  their  orders  for  merchandise  tilt  further  advice.  Another  has  been 
received,  but  to  which  little  probability  can  be  attached,  that  he  is  moving 
with  70,000  men  towards  Bhurtpore,  to  assist  the  rebel  party. 

We  shall  offer  no  comment  on  the  authenticity  of  this  intelligence ; 
but  we  have  for  some  time  past  remarked,  that  tbe  Bombay  papers 
give  a  much  more  impartial  account  of  the  political  state  of  India  than 
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those  of  Bengal,  immediately  under  the  influence  of  the  Supreme  Go- 
renu&ent,  which  has  an  evident  love  of  mystification.  The  following 
official  account,  respecting  the  progress  of  the  siege  of  Bhnrtpore,  ia 
worthy  of  insertion,  although  nothing  decisive  has  yet  been  accom- 
plished towards  the  reduction  of  that  renowned  fortress  : 

Fort  William,  Jan.  3.— The  Right  Hon.  the  Governor-General  has  re- 
ceived a  despatch  from  his  Excellency  the  Commander-in-Chief,  dated 
1  lead-quarters  before  Bhnrtpore,  23d  December  1825,  a  copy  of  which  is 
published  for  general  information. 

"To  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Amherst,  Governor-General,  &C. 

"  Mr  Lobd, — I  hare  the  honour  to  acquaint  your  Lordship,  that  the 
engineers  having  reported  to  me  that  they  were  prepared  for  commencing 
Operations  against  the  town  of  Bhnrtpore,  I  this  morning  advanced  a  force 
into  the  jungle,  and  took  possession  of  the  small  places  called  Kuddum 
Kundee  and  Butdeo  Singh  s  Garden,  which  afford  cover  for  the  troops,  and 
on  being  joined  by  a  covered  way,  will  form  the  first  parallel,'  at  a  distance 
from  the  fort  of  about  800  yards.  I  expect  that  this  parallel,  with  a  mortar 
battery  of  twenty  pieces  at  the  garden,  and  a  gun-battery  of  six  eighteen- 
pounders  at  Kuddum  Kundee,  will  be  prepared  by  to-morrow  morning, 
when  we  shall  return  their  fire. 

"  Ihaveenclosed,  for  your  Lordship's  information,  a  sketch  of  the'eountry 
round  Bhnrtpore,  showing  the  encampment  of  the  troops,  and  I  hope  to- 
morrow to  be  enabled  to  forward  apian  of  the  intended  works;  in  the  mean 
time,  I  beg  to  observe,  that  our  operations  will,  in  the  first  instance,  be  di- 
rected against  the  north-east  angle  of  the  town. 

"  The  return  of  casualties  in  the  army  this  day  has  not  yet  been  received ; 
but  no  loss  was  experienced  in  taking  possession  of  the  ground  this  morning, 
and  though  the  enemy  have  kept  up  a  constant  fire  during  the  day,  it  has 
been  by  no  means  injurious. 

"  A  return  of  casualties  since  the  14th  instant  is  herewith  transmitted ! 
our  loss  at  present  has  been  confined  to  a  few  casual  shot  from  the  fort  at 
our  reconnoitring  parties,  and  some  trifling  skirmishes  with  the  enemy's 
cavalry  outside  of  the  fort,  who  have  endeavoured  to  harass  our  foraging 
parlies. 

"  Being  desirous  of  saving  the  women  and  children  in  the  fort  from  the 
horrors  of  a  siege,  I  addressed  a  letter,  on  the  21st  instant,  to  Doorjun  Sail, 
calling  upon  bim  to  send  (hem  out  of  the  fort,  promising  them  a  safe  conduct 
through  our  camp,  and  allowing  him  twenty-four  hours  for  the  purpose. 
Having  received  an  evasive  reply,  I  have  again  sent  to  him,  allowing  him  a 
further  extension  of  the  time  for  twelve  hours.  To  this  letter  I  have  not 
received  an  answer,  though  he  must  have  received  it  yesterday  afternoon. 
"  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  be. 

(Signed)  "  Comberueiie. 

"  Head-quarters,  Camp  before  Bhurtpore,  Dec.  23, 1825." 
Return  of  casualties  in  the  2d  Division  of  the  Army,  under  the  command  of 
Major-General  Nicolls,  on  the  15th  of  December  1825  : 
1Uk  Regiment   Native  Infantry, — Wounded,   3  sepoys;  2  severely,  1 
slightly ;  missing,  2. 
31«  IHttOt— Wounded,  1  severely  .—Total  6. 
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Return  of  killed,  womidld,  and  mining  of  the  etrt-lVirig  PiequM  «Sf  Trfa 
Majesty'a  1 1th  light  Dragoons,  and  a  Foraging  Parly  of  ttfe  4th  Re- 
giment Light  Canity,  on  Ihe  20th  and  Slat  of  December  1826 : 
Urn  Majetti/'t   11M  Light  Dragoon* > — Wounded,   Lieutenant  Wyvner, 
slightly;  3  privates,  4  hones. 

4th  Regiaent  Light  Cavalry. — Wounded,  1  naick,  9  privates,  4  horses. — 
Total,  1  Lieutenant,  1  naick,  4  privates,  6  horses. 

(Signed)        W.  L.  W±tson,  Adj.  Gen. 
Published  by  command  of  the   Right  Hon.  the  Governor-General     in 
Council, 

Geokcb  SwiSttti*,  Secretary  to  the  Government. 
Id  confirmation  of  the  report  rewired  by  the  war  of  Bombay 
respecting  tho  hostile  preparations  of  the  redoubtable  Rum'eet  Sinfj , 
ft  was  also  reported  in  the  Bengal  papers  of  the  end  of  November, 
that  the  Supreme  Council  there  contemplated  a,  large  augmentation 
of  the  army,  in  consequence  of  the  appearance  of  dangerous  move- 
ments among  the  Siekha. 

Dtath  qf  Mr.  Moortraft. — Poor  Mooreroft,  the  enterprisiag  hwlefati- 
gable  Mooreroft,  is  dead.  He  was  the  very  best  man  that  could  hare  gone 
upon  such  exploratory  and  perilous  errands  as  bis  were.  He  was,  in  his 
way,  eminently  gifted.  Physician,  artisan,  horse-doctor,  he  knew  a  little 
of  every  thing,  and  moat  of  what  was  most  useful.  Moreover,  be  was 
libera),  frank,  open,  and  courageous,  just  the  man,  in  short,  for  Ihe  triben 
amongst  whom  he  travelled,  and  better  sotted  than  probably  one  tndividsral 
in  a  thousand^  to  raise  our  character  for  general  intelligence  and  fellow- 
feeling,  a  point  which,  strange  to  say,  our  conduct  in  these  parts  has  made 
more  problematical  amongst  the  Natives  than  any  other.  There  is  a  report, 
that  Mooreroft  died  of  chagrin  at  hearing  that  Government  bad  stopped  all 
his  allowances,  but  we  do  not  believe  it ;  if  indeed  lie  was  so  treated,  it  n 
difficult  to  imagine  any  (hing  more  mean,  ungrateful,  or  impolitic.  It  is  thus 
(hat  our  pTofit-and-losi  rulers  have  ruined,  and  will  continue  to  ruin,  every 
plan  that  has  far  its  object  the  spread  of  general  knowledge,  or  the  happi- 
ness and  civilization  of  man,  whether  foreigners,  or  our  own  Subjects  of 
Hindoostan,  be  concerned. — Priwife  Letter. 

BrrBMESE  War. 

The  following  ia  an  extract  of  a  letter,  dated  from  C'oei,  29th 
December  last :  "  Operations  against  Bhurtpore  were  going'  on  very 
successfully.  The  town  had  been  several  times  set  fire  to  by  our 
shells,  and  it  waa  expected  that  the  troops  would  effect  a  lodgment  in 
three  or  four  days." 

This  was  brought  by  the  Ckilde  Harold,  and  bears  the  Madras 
post-mart  of  the  24th  of  January  ;  yet  nothing  ia  said  of  any  con- 
firmation of  the  Dews  peace  with  the  Burmese,  although  a  vessel 
would  rem  across  the  Bay  from  Rangoon  in  four  or  fire  day*  at  tie* 
season :  and  we  might  consequently  hsrfo  bad  rtMihgenoe  nearly  a 
fcrtjright  later  than  the  official  accounts  quoted  below,  reporting  the 
ratification  of  the  treaty. 

Having,  in  me  preceding'  pages,  artered  into  a  frrfl  dtscn&aiaa  of 
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the  present  ■tall  of  afiaira,  aud  the  proapecte  of  peace  bald  rat,  we 
shaJl  here  give  the  facte,  that  the  reader  may  judge  for  himself: 

—A  despatch,  dated  the  irth  of  January,  1826, 
at  the  East  India  House,  from  tbe  Secretary  to 
the  Government  at  Fort  St.  George,  enclosing  a  copy  of*  despatch  from 
Brigadier-General  Willoughby  Cotton  to  that  Government,  of  which  the 
following  is  an  extract; — 

Patanagoh,  Jan.  1. — I  have  the  honour  to  acquaint  you,  for  the  informa- 
tion of  the  Honourable  the  Governor  in  Council,  that  the  pursuit  of  the 
scattered  columns  of  the  enemy  was  continued  from  Meaday  to  Patanagoh, 
by  forced  marches,  by  the  Madras  division,  accompanied  by  the  body 
guard,  a  troop  of  horse  artillery,  and  a  commander  of  the  forces;  on 
reaching  Neaungla,  five  miles  below  this  place,  we  ascertained  die  enemy 
had  crossed  their  whole  force  to  the  right  bank  of  the  river,  and  that  they 
occupied  the  position  of  Walloon,  consisting  of  a  series  of  strong  fortified 
heights,  and  a  formidable  stockade,  with  from  ten  to  twelve  thousand  men. 
It  was  also  ascertained,  the  king's  brother- in-law,  and  molt  of  the  men  of 
rank,  who  had  assisted  at  Zeabengaish,  were  at  MallooO  j  they  despatched 
a  woondowle  on  tbe  SBth,  with  a  flag  of  trace  and  a  letter,  Mating  it  to  be 
the  wish  of  their  chiefs  to  put  a  period  to  hostilities,  and  that  a  minister  had 
arrived  from  Ava  with  full  powers  to  treat  and  ratify,  and  requesting  a 
meeting  for  that  purpose.  Lieutenant-Colonel  Tidy,  and  Lieutenant 
Smith,  of  the  navy,  were  accordingly  despatched  to  arrange  a  conference  to 
be  held  In  a  boat  on  the  centre  of  the  river,  moored  between  Malloon  and 
Patanagoh.  Accordingly,  the  Commander  of  the  forces,  and  the  second 
commissioner |  Mr.  Robertson,  attended  by  myself  and  most  of  the  briga- 
diers, met  tbe  two  Burmese  commissioners,  Kelien  Menjee  and  the  Kee 
Woonjee,  on  the  30th  ult.,  and  I  am  most  happy  to  state  that  tbe  result  of 
the  conferences  of  that  day  and  yesterday  has  been  a  satisfactory  adjust- 
ment, ss  far  as  regards  territory  and  money,  between  the  British  and  Bur- 
mese nations.  The  ratification,  by  the  commissioners,  of  the  treaty,  takes 
place  this  day  at  two  o'clock,  and  the  terms  of  peace  are  as  follow ; — 

"  The  four  provinces  of  Ariacan  to  be  ceded  in  perpetuity  to  the  Ho- 
nourable Company. 

"  The  provinces  of  Mergui,  Tavoy,  and  Zea,  to  be  ceded  to  tbe  Honour- 
able  Company  in  perpetuity. 

"  The  Burmese  Government  engage  to  pay  the  Honourable  Company 
one  crore  of  rupees,  by  instalments,  the  periods  for  the  payment  of  which 
to  he  settled  thi*  day, 

"  The  provinces  or  kingdoms  of  Assam,  Cachar,  Zeatung,  and  Mumii- 
pore,  to  be  placed  under  prince*  to  be  named  by  the  British  Government. 

"  Residents,  with  an  escort  of  fifty  men,  to  be  at  each  court ;  British 
ships  to  be  admitted  into  Burmese  ports,  to  land  their  cargoes  free  of  duty, 
not  to  unship  their  rudders  or  land  their  guns ;  Burmese  snips  to  have  the 
same  privilege  in  British  ports ;  no  person  to  be  molested  for  their  opinions 
or  conduct  during  the  war  hereafter. 

"  The  Siamese  nation  to  be  included  in  the  peace." 

Thus,  I  hope,  has  terminated  a  war  which  has  been  most  expensive  in  its 
prosacation,  not  only  in  money,  but  also,  by  the  effects  of  climate,  very  de- 
structive to  both  European  and  Native  troops ;  bat  1  hope  the  Honourable 
the  Governor  (in  Council  will  here  permit  me  to  express  the  unanimous 
grateful  feeling  of  the  Madras  army  for  tbe  considerate  comforts  the  Madras 
Government  have,  upon  every  occasion,  forwarded  to  their  army  here^- 
oomfbrU  which  have  been  the  moans  of  saving  many  valuable  lives,  and 
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which  will  be  ever  most  gratefully  acknowledged  by   every   officer  and 

It  will  of  course  lake  a  long  period  to  arrange  the  move  of  the  troop 
from  hence  to  Rangoon,  with  the  materiel  and  stores. 

lite  ratification  of  the  treaty  by  the  King  of  An,  and  the  English  prison- 
en  now  at  Amerapoorah,  are  to  arrive  at  Patanagoh  in  fifteen  days  (15th 
January),  on  the  receipt  of  which  we  shall  immediately  retrograde  to 
Prorae.  The  roads  across  the  Arrticau  mountains  present  difficulliei 
which  will  oblige  the  Bengal  army  to  retire  by  Rangoon. 

P.  S. — Jan.  13. — Owing  to  prolonged  discussions,  the  treaty  was  not 
signed  until  this  day,  Jan.  3,  at  four  P.  u.' 

We  shall  only  add  one  remark  more :  It  was  pompously  announced  in 
the  Government  papers  of  Bengal,  that  had  the  Burmese  fired  a  hostile 
shot  after  the  late  armistice  was  concluded,  Pegue  would  from  that 
moment  be  declared  to  be  severed  for  ever  from  the  Burman  empire .' 
Now,  the  Burmese  have  since  broken  through  the  armistice,  treated 
such  a  threat  with  contempt,  fired,  not  one,  but  thousands,  of  hostile 
shots,  and  made  a  great  havoc  among  our  officers  and  men  ;  ytt,  after 
all  this,  we  are  glad  to  conclude  a  peace  with  them,  accepting  (after 
this  drubbing !)  a  million  less  than  we  previously  asked,  and  tearing 
them  Pegue,  that  was  to  have  been  eternally  severed  from  their  em- 
pire I  This  is  called  a  glorious  termination  to  the  war, — a  triumphant 
and  honourable  peace  1 ! ! 

The  following  are  extracts  of  three  separate  letters  received  from 
Bengal,  on  the  Arracan  Court  of  Inquiry,  and  the  last  skirmish  with 
the  Burmese : 

Since  I  last  wrote,  there  has  been  a  great  deal  of  speculation  on  the 
Arracan  Court  of  Inquiry,  ordered  upon  the  suggestion  of  Dr.  Tyuer;  si 
usual,  parties  run  very  nigh,  and  in  this  public,  composed  of  Government 
functionaries,  the  personality  of  the  attack,  and  the  dangerous  publicity 
given  to  the  evils  complained  of,  are  loudly  blamed.  But  this  clamour 
subsides  in  proportion  as  the  dreadful  nature  of  the  calamity  becomes 
more  apparent;  and  it  is  now  generally  acknowledged,  that  Dr.  Tyler  has 
acted  with  judgment  and  intrepidity,  and  that  he  deserves  the  respect  and 
gratitude  of  the  country.  I  forbear  to  make  any  comments,  hoping  that  the 
publication  of  the  opinion  given  by  the  Court  will  satisfactorily  explain 
every  thing;  it  is  not,  however,  useless  to  observe,  that  the  repeated  in- 
junctions to  be  economical,  so  indiscriminately  and  authoritatively  sent  out 
try  the  Leadenhal [-street  politicians,  may  have,  as  in  the  instance  before  w 
it  unhappily  has  had,  a  most  disastrous  effect  on  the  conduct  of  individual! 
who  stand  so  much  in  awe  of  responsibility  as  the  leading  men  of  tbu 
Government  do,  when  the  pleasure  of  their  masters,  and  not  the  honour  « 
the  British  name,  is  at  stake. 

Our  news  from  Prorne  is  unfavourable.  Sir  A.  Campbell  has  had  another 
detachment  repulsed  by  the  Burmese ;  the  affair  is  got  over  in  the  official 
despatches,  as  usual,  with  regretting  that  the  troops  retreated  at  all,  ana 
praising  them  for  not  having  retreated  before;  but  there  are  two  poroH _■"• 
cidentally  brought  to  light,  which  deserve  serious  consideration.  Thefiw 
is,  that  the  opposing  force  were  Shaums,  people  from  the  frontiers  of  China, 
which  seems  to  indicate  that  the  Burmese  monarch  is  determined  to  parade 
every  man  who  is  able  to  bear  arms,  before  he  makes  peace  with  us,  Be- 
sides an  attempt  to  bring  out  Koutou  friend  to  take  part  in  the  quarrel;  and, 
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accordingly,  ihese  very  Shawns  were  destined  to  attack  Pnftae,  and  cut  off 
our  supplies  and  magaimea,  as  soou  as  Sir  A.  Campbell  had  removed  too 
far  to  be  able  to  reader  them  any  assistance;  and  when  I  add,  that  two 
of  the  corps  now  defeated  were  destined  to  have  been  the  only  garrison  of 
Prome  on  the  advance  of  the  main  body  to  Ave,  some  idea  may  be  formed 
of  the  ability  of  these  people  in  conducting  a  defensive  campaign,  and  of 
the  risk  we  so  narrowly  escaped  of  a  much  greater  military  disaster  than 
that  which  has- befallen  us.  One  thing  I  am  glad  to  observe,  that  Pegue 
has  been  declared  independent  of  Ava.  Pegue  is  the  Poland  of  the  Bur- 
mese empire,  and  if  proper  means  be  taken  to  organize  its  population,  and 
put  its  principal  places  in  a  state  of  defence,  a  point  of  retreat  and  rally  will 
have  been  furnished,  the  value  of  which  we  may  yet  feel  disposed  to  ac- 
knowledge. 

Sad  doings  in  out  proceedings  against  the  Burmese.  Hie  armistiae 
ended  in  nothing  at  ad,  except  in  the  Emperor  slitting  the  mouths,  from 
ear  to  ear,  of  the  chiefs  who  conveyed  General  Sir  Archibald  Campbell's 
terms  to  him ;  on  which  occasion,  the  golden-footed  Monarch  is  said  to 
have  stated,  that  the  English  were  encroaching  usurpers  and  treacherous 
freebooters, — -picking  a  quarrel  with  him  about  a  swampy  islet,  in  order 
that  they  might  thereon  set  up  a  plea  for  stealing  into  his  empire,  and  for 
robbing  him  of  the  fairest  jewels  of  his  diadem,  just  as  we  had  done  by 
Other  weaker  Eastern  potentates ;  and  that  we  bad  trepanned  his  leaders 
into  a  cessation  of  hostilities,  disgraceful  to  hii  reign,  only  because  we  felt 
our  weakness,  and  wanted  to  gain  time  for  the  arrival  of  fresh  troops  j 
finally,  that  he  would  grant  no  terms  beyond  permission  for  our  forces  to 
retnrn  to  Calcutta,  without  molestation  in  their  .retreat.  True  enough  it  is, 
that  Sir  Archibald  tan  reinforced  during  the  truce.  On  or  about  the  10th 
ult.  he  advanced  from  Prome,  and  hearing  of  an  assemblage  of  the  enemy 
not  far  a-fiead,  at  a  place  about  twenty  miles  from  Prome,  he  pushed  for- 
ward two  brigades,  consisting  of  four  Madras  regiments,  under  lieutenant* 
Colonel  M'Dowall,  and,  as  we  hear,  without  scaling-ladders  or  a  single 
gun.  Hey  came  upon  a'  strong  stockade  on  the  16th  or  17th  ult.,  and  h 
much  greater  number  of  the  enemy  than  had  been  calculated  on.  '  They 
were  repulsed  with  the  following  loss,  viz. :  the  Lieutenant-Colonel  and 
another  Officer,  killed  ;  ten  Officers  wounded,  some  of  them  severely  and 
dangerously ;  fifty-one  sepoys  killed,  103  wounded,  and  thirty-nine  pri- 
soners, or  missing.  In  my  opinion,  this  warfare  is  only  now  beginning.  I 
'  dare  say  we  shall  go  on  to  Umerapoora,  and  take  it ;  but  I  see  not  what 
good  that  will  do  us,  for  we  shall  End  neither  Emperor,  nor  court,  nor  trea- 
sure there :  all  will  have  gone  into  hills  and  wilds.  These  people  are  much 
like  the  Malays.  When  at  the  capital,  we  shall  have  increased  our  distance 
from  home  considerably:  and  it  will  be  still  more  difficult  to  pay  our 
troops,  to  supply  provisions  and  commissariat  stores,  to  forward  ammuni- 
tion, &c.  &c.  By  my  calculation,  we  have  spent  much  upwards  of  a  mil- 
lion sterling  already  in  hire  of  transports,  buying  and  building  of  gun-boats, 
and,  in  short,  in  shipping  and  boats  alone  !  In  the  opinion  of  the  Natives, 
we  have  quite  the  worst  in  this  warfare,  for  they  are  not  .used  to  see  us 
settle  a  job  (if  it  were  not  yet  settled)  so  tardily.  Consequently,  to  right 
-  ourselves  in  their  opinion,  we  must  make  a  splash  elsewhere ;  and  this  is 
the  way  in  which  I  account  for  our  present  doings  against  Bhuitpore,  Dee  g, 
and  Alwur. 

Nether  i.  a  una  India. 

We'  have  often  predicted  that  the  establishment  of  the  principles  of 
free  trade  at  Singapore:'  by  its  sounder.  Sir  Stamford  Raffles— those 
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salutary  principle*  so  ably  aoWocated  by  Dr.  Cwwfad, his  successor  ■- 
would  have  the  happiest  influence  on  the  trade  of  the  Eastern  Islands; 
as  the  surrounding  states  would  soon  see  that  unless  they  abolished 
the  miserable  restrictive  system,  commerce  and  wealth  would  desert 
their  ports  for  that  favoured  emporium  of  trade  which  wa*  fortunately 
free  from  their  grinding  duties  and  monopolies.  We  are  extremely 
glad  to  find  our  prediction  confirmed  on  so  extensive  a  soak. 

By  the  Bengal,  Captain  Oallop,  arrived  from  Batavia,  from  whence  she 
tailed  on  the  28th  of  January,  the  following  very  important  news  has  been 
received.  By  order  of  the  Dutch  Government,  all  the  pons  of  Batavia  are 
(o  be  declared  free  to  the  trade  of  all  nations,  and  the  import  duty  on  goods 
is  to  be  considerably  reduced.  One  of  thu  letters  says,  "  All  the  pons  of 
Batavia  are  declared  free  to  trade  with  all  other  nations;"  but  is  doubled, 
being  the  entire  tenth  of  the  assertion ;  we  thought  it  premature,  as  all  the 
other  statements  only  say  such  a  measure  is  in  a  forward  state,  and  it  is  re- 
ported had  passed  the  Council. 

.  This  great  alteration  has  been  brought  about  by  the  indefatigable  exer- 
tions of  the  Lieutenant-Governor,  General  de  Kock.  Vie  Governor-Ger 
neral,  Vender  Capellco,  bad  proceeded  to  Baasa  Island,  to  take  his  depar- 
ture fi»  Europe,  having  been  superseded  by  the  appointment  of  a  new  Go-> 
vercor;  the  latter  had  not  arrived. 

In  addition  to  what  we  have  Staled  in  the  measures  of  the  Governor  ed 
mtarim,  he  had  remitted  the  rents  paid  to  the  Dutch  Government,  for  the 
coffee  and  other  plantations.  He  bad  also  put  an  end  to  the  war,  by  pro- 
Qiisipg  the  native  Princes  protection  for  their  property  and  personal  secu- 
rity, whatever  their  previous  conduct  might  have  been.  One  hundred  and 
eighty  soldiers  had  arrived  from  Holland,  and  six  hundred  more  were  daily 
looked  for. 

New  South  Wuu. 

Sydney  papers  have  been  received  up  to  November  4,  and  contain 
accounts  of  the  testimonies  of  respect  shown  to  Sir  T.  Brisbane,  who 
is  just  returned  to  England  from  the  government  of  that  colony.  Some 
schisms  had  taken  place  on  the  occasion,  as  Sir  Thomas  appears  to 
have  offended  the  more  aristocratical,  by  the  fair  and  equal  counte- 
nance which  he  has  shown  to  all  the  colonists,  whatever  may  bare 
been  their  condition,  on  coining  into  the  colony.  Three  official  persons, 
the  Archdeacon,  Attoniey-GenereJ,and  Comrniseary-Genersi.doclined 
to  attend  a  dinner  given  to  him,  because  (as  far  as  can  be  dis- 
covered) some  persons  were  invited  whom  these  gentlemen  did  not 
approve  of. 

Sir  Hudson  Lowe. 

Intelligence-  has  been  received,  through  the  median)  of  German 
papers,  of  as  intended  attack  upon  Sir  Hudson  Lowe,  by  the  French 
Consular  Agent  at  Smyrna.  It  is  a  singular  circumstance,  says  the 
'  Globe,'  though  angry  feelings  towards  the  officer  in  question  are 
any  thing  but  singular,  be  the  merits  or  demerits  which  have  pro- 
duced them  what  they  may,  even  at  Vienna,  it  seems,  the  late  pre- 
sence of  Sir  Hudson  was  deemed  inauspicious. 
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Smyrna,  April  3.— Sir  Hudson  Lowe,  who  is  hen  on  his  way  U>  India, 
was  near  falling  by  the  hand  of  a  fanatic  Frenchman,  who  probably  meant, 
according  to  bis  notions,  to  avenge  his  country,  lie  French  consular 
■gent.  Perry,  got  into  the  house  where  Sir  Hudson  Lowe  resided,  and 
finding  the  doors  of  the  apartments  shut,  he  brake  them  open,  and  de- 
stroyed all  the  effects  of  Sir  Hudson  Lowe,  who  was  fortunately  absent  on 
board  ii  ship.  Perry  was  armed  with  ft  dagger,  and,  in  his  Uood-thirety 
rage,  declared  aloud,  that  he  should  find  means  to  get  at  the  murderer  of 
Napoleon,  his  former  master.  He  was  arrested,  and  it  now  kept  in  strict 
confinement  in  the  consulate.  Sine*  thif  event,  Sir  Hudson  has  re- 
tnajned  on  board  the  English  ship. 

Cape  or  Good  Hops. 

The  long  expected  departure  of  trie  Governor  for  England  ha  Tins; 
at  last  taken  place,  the  colonists  appear  to  have  been  particularly  on 
the  qui  vive  during  "  the  last  days  of  Lord  Charles;"  and  we  have 
therefore  devoted  an  unusually  large  portion  of  oar  apace  to  Cape 
affaire  in  the  present  month,  in  order  to  do  justice  to  the  "  sayings  and 
doings  "  on  that  occasion.  Not  to  extend  it  to  too  great  a  length;  aa 
our  friend*  on  the  spot  hare  entered  so  folly  into  thee*  subject*  of  local 
politics,  which  they  are  the  beat  qualified  to  discos*  from  being  fami- 
liar with  all  the  facts,  ire  must  abstain  from  adding  any  comment  of 
our  own  ;  and  shall  merely  recommend  the  attention  of  our  reader* 
to  the  subjoined  extracts  of  letters  recently  received.  One  document 
particularly  deserving  the  reader's  attention  is,  the  Memorial  of  Mr. 
Launcelot  Cooke,  whose  case  we  bope  to  take  up  in  a  future  Num- 
ber, as  one  of  humanity  and  justice  to  the  much- injured  African 
race.  At  present,  wo  can  only  refer  our  reader*  to  the  case  as  de- 
tailed by  that  gentleman  in  his  memorial  to  the  Lords  of  the  Trea- 
sury, in  the  subsequent  pages,  and  here  commence  with  the  private 
letters  from  the  Cape  : 

Cape  Town,  FA.  »,I82t 

Since  all  doubt  has  been  set  at  rest  as  to  the  period  of  our  ex-Governor's 
departure,  the  friends  of  corruption  have  been  busy  at  the  worn-out  and 
stale  trick  of  getting  up  "Addresses."  A  certain  young  man,  in  especial 
favour  with  Lord  Charles  Somerset,  has  been  remarkably  active  in  the  affair. 
Sir  John  Truter  and  Martinus  Horace:,  with  the  aid  of  Mr.  H.  Ross,  a  mer- 
chant here,  remarkable  for  his  "  pleabeelity,"  cooked  up  the  Address,  a 
copy  of  which  I  subjoin,  and  then  placed  it  in  the  Town-house  for  signature. 
A  wag,  the  ncit  morning,  posted  up  the  following  placard :  "  An  Address 
for  signature  at  the  Burgher  Senate,  lies  I "  H)is  wasspeedily  torn  down, 
of  course.  All  grave  and  thinking  people  ridicule  the  idea  of  the  address 
system  in  toto.  The  effects  of  the  late  system  of  Government  will  not  be 
rooted  out  in  a  generation.  It  has  sapped  every  particle  of  independent 
feeling,  especially  among  the  Dutch  inhabitants,  who,  in  cases  of  oppression, 
saw  not  the  remotest  prospect  of  redress,  and  therefore,  to  prevent  utter 
annihilation,  submitted  quietly  to  their  fate.  These  are  facts  so  notorious, 
that  Lord  Liverpool  and  Mr.  Canning  will  not  dare  to  shut  their  eyes  to 
them.  Ibe  colony  has  been  losing  property  for  these  ten  years  past ;  and  it 
suited  certain  selfish  and  mercenary  views  to  keep  the  home  Government 
in  ignorance,  and  to  facilitate  the  depreciation  of  the  lix-dollar. 

It  would  stagger  belief  to  state  to  what  extent  this  iniquitous  system  was 
2  Q  2 
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carried.  A  certain  great  man  is  underwood  to  hare  between  300,000  and 
400,000  rix-dollara  (about  26,000/.)  out  in  various  shapes,  at  interest, 
every  dollar  of  which  he  obtained  from  the  over-issue  of  paper-money.  Tlie 
sudden  withdrawing  of  the  circulating  medium,  and  the  general  distress 
which  prevails,  amounting,  in  fact,  to  a  temporary  colonial  bankruptcy, 
render  it  no  way  possible  for  his  Excellency  to  call  in  his  various  debts ; 
and  you  will  thus  see  that  he  has  tome  reason  for  desiring  to  return.  And 
yet  Ministers  are  blamed  for  fixing  the  value  of  the  rix-dollar!  If  there 
be  any  blame,  it  lies  in  its  not  having  long  ago  been  fixed.  His  Excellency 
will  not  like  to  avow  that  he  has  such  enormous  out-standing  debts  in  this 
colony,  as  it  will  open  lord  Liverpool's  eyes  to  the  tact  of  his  Excellency 
having  been  a  merchant  as  welt  as  a  sovereign, — a  bet  with  which  we 
colonists  are  acquainted,  to  our  cost.  Beg,  pray,  and  entreat  such  of  my 
countrymen  as  have  any  influence,  to  prevent  the  return  of  Lord  Charles 
Somerset  to  this  colony.  He  has  of  late  been  plausible,  and  easy  of  access ; 
but,  rest  assured,  it  is  not  real.     Hudibras  says  : 

"He  that's  forced  against  his  will, 
Is  of  the  shim  opinion  still." 
Lord  Bathurst,  I  am  sorry  to  observe,  seems  bent*  upon  protecting  his 


friend,  Lord  Charles.  Mr.  Greig,  whose  Journal  and  business  Lord 
Charles  suppressed,  received  an  order  from  Lord  Bathurst  for  the  restitution 
forthwith  of  hi*  printing  apparatus,  which  had  merely  been  left  ik  pledge 


with  the  Colonial  Government.  On  bis  arrival  here,  he  made  upplio 
for  them,  and  produced  bis  order;  but  Lord  Charles  refused  to  restore 
them,  because  he  had,  (notwithstanding  a  "  warrant"  issued  by  himself, 
directed  to  remain  in  -force  till  hit  Majesty' t  pleasure  should  be  known) 
Bold  them,  immediately  after  Mr.  Greig's  departure  from  the  colony,  to  a 
certain  Mr.  Bridekirk,  tovhom  he  leaf  the  colonial  money  toptaxhate  them. 
Mr.  Greig  made  a  representation  to  Lord  Bathurst,  and  complained  of  the 
loss  and  inconvenience  to  which  he  mutt  be  subjected  by  a  disobedience  of 
Lord  B.'s  orders.  Lord  Bathurst  pretends  be  was  not  "officially"  aware 
that  the  types,  fcc,  had  been  sold  at  the  time  he  directed  their  restitution, 

Snick,  by  the  way,  seems  incredible;  fori  am  informed  that  Mr.  Greig,  while 
London,  complained  of  this  fact  to  Lord  Bathurst,  and  considered  it  an 
aggravation  of  his  case,  that  the  Governor  should  venture  to  dispose  of  pro- 
perty which  he  hinuelf  had  directed  should  remain  sealed  up,  until  a 
reference  could  be  made  to  the  King  for  his  approval  or  non-approval  of 
the  stretch  of  power  which  the  Governor  had  exercised.)  Now,  if  I  am 
correctly  informed,  the  restitution  of  Mr.  Greig's  printing  apparatus  arose 
entirely  out  of  the  representation  he  made  of  their  being  in  the  possession  of 
Mr.  Bridekirk  1  and  that  no  mention  whatever — not  the  remotest  hint — was 
made  of  restoring  them,  prior  to  that  period!  His,  I  think,  should  be 
known  to  Mr.  Brougham. 

Here  has  Mr.  Greig  (to  say  nothing  of  those  highly-talented  and  perse- 
cuted gentlemen,  Mr.  Fairbum  and  Mr.  Thomns  Pringle)  been  struggling 
to  employ  himself  usefully  for  the  community  since  August  1823  ;  his  paper 
hat  effected  immense  good,  by  exposing  some  gross  and  glaring  abuses, 
and,  above  all,  by  diffusing  useful  information  among  the  Dutch  Boors,  and 
leading  them  to  think.  This  man  is  thwarted,  and  every  obstssde  thrown  in 
bis  way,  by  men,  against  whom,  contrary  to  the  warning  of  experienced 
friends,  he  would  not  suffer  a  whisper  of  suspicion  to  he  breathed.  Here  are 
Lord  Bathburst,  and  Mr.  Wilmot  Horton,  upon  the  faith  of  whose  written 
and  verbal  promises  he  consented  to  relinquish  his  claim  to  legal  redrtm 
against  Lord.  Charles  Somerset,  (the  very  mention  of  which  was  an  admis- 
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■Ion  of  his  ground  of  action),  now  that  Mr.  Greig  has  been  got  away  from 
England ;  not  only  disregarding  every  promise — not  only  permitting  their 
grave  orders  to  be  contemned  and  laughed  at,  and  thereby  winking  at  an . 
insult  offered  to  Majesty  itself;  but  laying  nothing  of  the  use  of  the 
public  money  which  enabled  Lord  Charles  Somerset  to  get  out  of  the 
difficulty  in  which  he  involved  himself,  by  an  unwarrantable  disposal 
of  types  which,  strictly  speaking,  did  not  belong  to  the  Colonial  Govern- 
ment I  What,  Sir,  will  you  say,  on  learning  that  Lord  Bathurst  has  actu- 
ally ordered  the  Colonial  Agent  in  London,  Mr.  Courtenay,  to  provide  a 
complete  set  of  printing  materials,  which  he  is  to  send  to  this  colony,  to  be 

S  laced  at  the  ditpoial  of  Mr.  Bridekirk  1  and  then,  when  he  shall  be  com- 
>rtably  in  possession  of  these  new  and  bright  materials,  Mr,  Greig  is  gra- 
ciously allowed  the  privilege  of  taking  the  refute  and  nearly-worn-out  typet, 
off  Mr.  Bridekirk's  hands,  upon  consenting  to  pay  for  them  by  instal- 
ments! aod  this  is  done  (to  use  Lord  Bathunt's  own  words)  "  to  enable 
Lord  Charles  Somerset  to  comply  with  the  original  directions  for  their  res- 
titution !"  Had  Lord  Bathurst  censured  the  Governor  for  a  non-com- 
Sliance  with  his  instructions,  and  ordered  new  materials  to  be  sent  out  to 
[r,  Greig  at  his  (the  Governor's)  expense,  there  would  have  been  a  sem- 
blance of  justice;  but  even,  in  that  case,  the  bonk  fide  and  original  object  of 
his  Lordship  in  directing  their  restoration,  would  have  been  lost  sight  of. 
Lord  Bathurst  acquiesced  in  the  spirit  of  the  representation  which  Mr. 
Greig  made  to  him,  on  learning  that  the  materials  were  manifestly  in  use 
to  his  detriment ;  and  with  a  view  to  replace  Mr.  Greig  on  bis  farmer  foot- 
ing, his  Lordship  proposed  the  measure  of  restitution,  and  also  with  a  view 
to  show  his  sense  of  toe  impropriety  of  the  whole  proceeding.  I  have  good 
authority  for  saying,  that  these  were  Mr.  Horton's  own  words,  and  that  he 
suggested  to  Mr.  Greig  to  make  an  application  to  that  effect. 

The  matter  should  be  as  widely  known  as  possible,  as  a  caution  to  young 
men  not  to  allow  themselves  to  be  put  off  with  mere  speciousness. 

Here  is  a  man  who  has  lost  some  thousands,  whose  character  was  at- 
tempted cruelly  to  be  aspersed — and  yet,  to  use  the  cant  of  the  day, 
"  every  thing  should  he  forgotten!"  Forgotten,  Forsooth  1  why  forgotten? — 
No ; — [  say,  tbe  world  cannot  know  too  much  of  such  acts.  Public  opi- 
nion is,  thank  God,  infinitely  too  powerful  to  pass  such  things  in  silence. 
A  dissolution  of  Parliament  is  coming,  but  1  trust  Mr.  Brougham  and 
Mr.  Hume  will  show  up  Colonial  Abuses  in  a  way  that  shall  secure  to 
all  the  king's  subjects  in  his  colonial  dependencies — British  laws  and 
British  justice  1 

Copy  of  the  Addrtu  to  hit  Excellency  the  Governor,  which  lay  for  lignalurt 
at  the  Town-liouK,  Cape  Tuicn. 


"  Mr  Loan, —Understanding  that  your  Excellency  is  on  the  eve  of  your 
departure  for  England,  we  take  this  opportunity  of  offering  your  Excellency 
our  sincere  thanks  for  your  paternal  solicitude  lu  promoting  the  interests  of 
this  settlement,  during  the  tune  you  have  governed  it ;  and  though  we  have 
deeply  to  lament  that  any  cause  should  exist  to  deprive  us  of  your  Excellency 
at  so  critical  a  period  as  the  present,  yet  we  confidently  nope  that  your 
viiil  (1)  to  England  may  be  productive  of  much  good  to  the  colony.  Your 
Excellency  is  aware  how  much  we  have  suffered,  and  are  suffering,  by  the 
loss  of  several  crops;  the  late  serious  and  unexpected  check  to  our  wine 
trade;  the  reduced  value  of  the  paper  currency;  and  the  monopoly  of  the 
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Baa*  India  Company  i1  and  we  have  no  doubt  but  your  Excellency  will 
nig  ytw  influence  with  hi*  Majesty's  Minister!  to  adopt  such  measures  u 
yew  may  deem  best  calculated  to  relieve  ui. 

"  SiawoToly  hoping  that  we  shall  soon  hare  the  pleasure  of  again  seeing 
your  Excellency  at  toe  head  of  this  Government, 

"  We  have  the  honour  to  be,  he.  he.  he." 

By  die  laat  accounts,  the  signatures  to  the  above  amounted  only  to  137 
name*,  chiefly  those  of  clerics  and  menials,  except  two :  Daniel  Denny  sseti, 
Fiscal,  and  Hamilton  Ross,  were  all  that  were  obtained  in  two  days  and  a 
half,  and  that  in  a  populous  town  like  Cape  Town,  lite  average  number 
of  persons  passing  ttie Town-house  every  day  is  estimated  at  5000; — a  com- 
parison of  the  number  of  signatures  with  the  above,  will  enable  you  to  form 
— ic  idea  of  the  estimation  in  which  lord  Charles  is  held. 


I  have  just  heard,  for  a  fact,  that  to  the  Address  names  have  been  added 
for  which  no  authority  was  given  for  entering  them !  Mr.  Maskew  I  know 
of,  from  my  own  knowledge,  and  there  are  many  more.  Upon  this  you 
may  rely.  Now,  what  names  may  (I  do  not  say  will)  be  added  on  board 
of  ship,  if  they  begin  in  this  barefaced  way?  This  fact  should  be  known. 
I  have  learned  also,  that  old  Mr.  Bergh,  of  Green-point,  has  pal  his  name 
down,  and  has  also  signed  for  his  sons,  (one  of  whom  is  at  Clan  William, 
and  another  at  George,  a  distance  of  200  miles  nearly.)  Wome*'t  names 
are  also  put  down ;  and  young  Martinus  llorack  has  been  urging  the  people 
to  put  any  name  down,  "  merely  to  give  Lord  Charles  a  bumper  I!"  This 
is  a  fact.  Adinner  was  yesterday  (24ih)  "got  up  by  heads  of  departments," 
but  even  here  again  It  was  a  mere  "  hole-and-corner  affair."  Several 
gentlemen  whose  names  were  put  down  "  ofcouru,"  absolutely  ventured 
upon  striking  litem  out! 

P.S. — You  will  excuse  me  for  adding  a  postcript.  His  Excellency 
(that  is,  his  friendi)  finding  himself  palpably  out-voted  in  the  "  Ad- 
dress," set  about  getting  up  a  dinner,  —  a  kind  of  auxiliary  to  the 
"  Address."  This  dinner  was  profeuedli/  to  be  given  by  the  "head*  ofde- 
p-irtmenli,"  and  was  to  take  place  on  Friday  last,  the  24th ;  but  a  schism 
among  the  functionaries,  as  to  wbo  were  or  were  not  "  beads  of  depart- 
ments," rendered  Ihe  effort  a  mere  abortion;  and  another  dinner  was  im- 
mediately determined  upon.  A  few  clerks  in  the  colonial  office,  and 
Burgher  senate,  drew  up  a  paper,  to  give  a  "  subscription  dinner"  to 
his  Excellency  the  Governor,  prior  to  his  departure.  Mr.  Hamilton 
Ross  was  applied  to,  to  get  it  placed  in  the  Commercial  Hall,  where  it  lay, 
from  Saturday  morning  till  the  evening,  without  the  name  of  a  single  mer- 
chant or  frequenter  of  the  room,  save  only  Mr.  Ross's.  Una  was  awful! 
The  affair  would  fail !  What  was  to  be  done  i  "  Why,  withdraw  the 
paper,  and  I,"  said  a  Gentleman  of  horse-selling  notoriety,  "  will  make 
every  mother's  son  of  diem  sign."  On  Sunday  morning,  this  individual, 
accompanied  by  Mr.  Bergh,  clerk  to  the  Society  House,  and  one  or  two 
other  "  aspirants,"  sallied  forth,  and  had  the  Cafiers  or  the  Mantateea  been 

1  The  words  "  monopoly  of  the  East  India  Company,"  were  added  at  the 
suggestion  of  Mr.  Hamilton  Ross.  This  has  gained  it  a  great  proportion  of  its- 
signatures.  Several  friends  of  Lord  Charles,  I  am  told,  tried  to  dissuade  bin 
"  "  ?■[  well  knowing, 
.   .  ■(  and  the  result  is, 

that  bis  Lurdahip,  out  of  ■  population  of  nearly  20,000  effective  persons,  has 
only  about  350  who  have  signed  tha  Address.  He  is  thus  fairly  amt-vtted. 
What  more  would  Mmlsters  have  i 
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at  Rondebosch,  tb*  alarm  they  created  could  not  ban  been  greater.  GeJlot* 

in*  (ooiitrary  to  foti>,  by  the  way)  through  the  streets,  to  the  house*  of  indV 
viduals  whose  noma  were  already  entered,  and  thus  placing  then  in  tit* 
somewhat  invidious  situation  of  refuting  to  date  mtk  his  Excellency.  Many 
gentlemen  of  my  acquaintance  frankly  told  me,  they  were  utrtii  to  strike 
out  their  names  I  Hod  the  list  been  pieced  in  various  public  place*,  and 
individual*  left  to  their  discretion,  I  will  venture  to  say,  not  six  nanus 


would  have  been  obtained  beyond  the  name*  of  those  in  office.  Upward* 
of  200  person*  sat  down,  and,  oddly  enough,  either  General  Bourke,  or  Six 
Richard  Plasket>  ordered  five  pieces  of  artillery  to  be  placed  on  the  parade, 


to  be  fired  on  the  Governor's  arrival  I  A  curious  way  of  expressing  public 
satisfaction  at  his  Excellency's  speedy  departure.  After  the  cloth  wa*  re- 
moved, and  loyal  toasts  drank,  the  Governor's  health  was  given,  when  he 
returned  thanks  in  a  pathetic  speech,  and  even  thed  tears.  Mr.Stoll  spokev 
and  cried  alto;  and  Herbert  Push  (the  (use  individual  who  covered  Sir 
II.  Doukiu  with  praise)  made  a  speech  and  critd  too ;  and  all  the  company 
cried!  How  pathetic!'  Can  Lord  Charles  be  so  far  infatuated,  as 
to  suppose  that  the  people  of  England,  or  his  Majesty's  Ministers,  (than. 
whom,  as  a  bpdy,  no  more  able  or  upright  men  ever  existed,)  will  be  in- 
fluenced one  straw  by  any  account  whatever,  especially  the  impartial  one 
which  will  be  given  by  the  Government  edition  on  Friday  next,  the  3d!" 
Let  Mr.  Brougham  insist  upon  the  production  of  Colonel  Bird's  papers, 

fiven  into  the  Commissioners  of  Inquiry ;  let  him  call  for  affidavits  also 
elivered  to  the  Commissioners,  made  by  Mr.  D'Escury,  Dr.  Bailey,  and 
others,  relative  to  certain  "hone  cases,'  in  which,  if  report  speaks  true, 
it  is  proved  that  grants  of  land  have  been  made  to  parties  paying  3,000, 
4,000,  and  even  1 0,000  rix  dollars  for  a  horse  ! !  Then  let  Mr.  Brougham, 
ask,  why  his  Lordship  did  not  act  up  to  the  proclamation  of  Sir  John 
Cradock,  now  Lord  Howden,  (proclamations  are  lotci  here,)  which  seta 
apart  certain  revenues  towards  the  redemption  of  a  million  of  dollars, 
created  to  meet  certain  exigencies?  Colonel  Bird  can  answer  such  ques- 
tion.*, as  he  was  Colonial  Secretary  at  the  time,  and  did  all  in  his  power  to 
arrest  the  evil,  by  protesting  ana  remonstrating.  Colonel  Bird  can  also 
give  a  tolerable  opinion,  if  he  be  asked,  whether  the  colony  would  now  have 
been  in  a  state  of  insolvency,  (from  which  nothing  but  a  signal  boon,  a 
breakwater,  from  the  mother  country  can  extricate  it,)  bad  Lord  Charles 
checked  the  over-issue  of  paper  money,  and  attended  a  little  more  to' 
business,  and  a  little  leu  to  horse  -racing  and  fox-hunting. 

Cod*  Tow*,  Merck  1, 1894.  - 
The  Commissioners  of  Inquiry,  amongst,  othir  natter*  connected  with :■ 
this  unfortunate  colony,  have  been  very  busy  inquiring  about  the  state  of 
tha  prize  negroes,  in  consequence  of  Mr.  Launcelot  Cooke'*  eoeaphunt  to 
the  Treasury,  relative  to.  the  cruel  treatment  of  that  unfortunate  race,  whose 
cause  Mr.  Cooke  so  nobly  advocated,  and  for  which  tii*  colony  is  *o  mueh 

'Thiieqael*,  if  it  does  not  excel,  the  patbetio  sceoe  described  by  Sterna  f* 
tba '  Life  of  Tristram  Shandy,'  when  tech  was  the  power  of  Corpora)  Tria'e 
eloquence,  that  all  the  eyes  in  the  kitchen  swam  in  tears.  If  such  an  effect 
was  there  produced  by  the  heart-melting  fall  of  the  Corporal'*  ha*  upon  tba 
floor— plump,  like  a  piece  of  lead— suiting;  the  action  to  the  words,  "  Gone  in. 
a  moment !  so  affectingly,  that  "  even  the  foolish  rat  scullion  ecourin j  the 
ftsh-kettle  npon  her  knees  on  the  ground,  was  moved  by  It," — no  wonder, 
alas  !  that  the  fall  of  the  ruler  of  the  Cape  from  the  lofty  pinnacle  of  his  aov 
thofity,  (though  not  quite  "  gone  in  a  mofoeat,")  sbowttalso  produce  these. 
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indebted  to  him.  Report  says,  that  Blah-  and  Wuberfbroe  Kid  mutt  fall. 
Mi.  Cooke'scase  is  10  good  that  I  need  say  nothing  mote  about  it  now,  for 
be  most  triumph,  after  one  of  the  severest  struggles  with  power  an  honest 
man  aver  had  ;  and  there  are  but  few  in  the  colony  who  would  bate  haul 
courage  enough  to  oppose  such  a  weight  of  authority  as  was  arrayed 
•gainst  him.  I  remember  it  made  my  heart  ache  when  I  taw  poor  Mr. 
Cooke  firmly  maintaining  the  cause  for  the  nice  of  these  poor  wretches— 
dragged  up  to  the  courts  Tike  a  criminal,  and  every  body  crying  out  shame  I 
shame  1  In  my  opinion,  the  colony  would  surfer  a  curse  if  they  condemned 
ao  innocent  a  person :  fortunately,  however.  Lord  Charles  repented,  for  I 
believe  be  held  Mr.  Cooke  in  high  estimation  ;  also,  Mr.  Cooke  is  indebted 
to  Craig's  tree  paper,  which  dearly  showed  the  justice  of  his  case,  and  in 
its  true  colours.  It  must  be  a  great  satisfaction  however  ,to  Mr.  Cooke, 
after  all  his  troubles,  that  his  return  amongst  us,  which  is  expected  to  be  soon, 
will  be  bailed  by  every  honest  and  good  man. 

Cope  Toon,  March  6,  1626. 
On  the  arrival  of  the  Allot  from  China,  the  Governor  invited  Captain 
Hind  to  Newlands,  and  it  was  soon  known  that  he  had  taken  a  passage 
for  himself,  Lady  Charles,  and  Mr.  Peter  Brink, — the  latter  officiated 
IS  Deputy  Colonial  Secretary  twice :  the  first  lime  was  after  the  death  of 
Mr.  Alexander ;  the  second]  after  the  dismissal  of  Colonel  Bird,  and  pend- 
ing the  arrival  of  Sir  Richard  Plasket.  Lady  Charles,  it  is  said,  wished 
to  take  with  her  her  two  infant  children,  hut  his  Lordship  preferred  leaving 
them  behind,  as  a  sort  of  pledge,  in  the  opinion  of  some,  for  his  return 
to  the  colony. 


To  give  eclat  to  his  Lordship's  departure,  a  Mr.  Ross,  and  a  Mr.  Horack, 
tarted  the  project  of  a  subscription  dinner ;  and  die.  former  procured  the 
it  to  be  allowed  to  remain  for  signature  at  the  Commercial  Hall,  where  it 


long  remained  without  a  single  name  being  subscribed.  Five  or  six  indi- 
viduals then  hired  horses,  and,  on  the  Sunday  preceding  the  Tuesday  on 
which  the  dinner  was  to  take  place,  galloped  about  Cape  Town  from  morn- 
ing till  night  to  procure  signatures ; — in  this  way  they  managed  to  obtain  a 
few;  and  the  names  of  those  who  would  not  sign  the  paper,  were,  in  many 
instances,  put  down  for  them  by  the  collectors  of  signatures.  This  fact 
becoming  known  caused  a  great  ferment,  and  some  individuals  actually 
demanded  to  have  their  names  struck  out.  Among  others,  Mr.  Masker's 
name  was  thus  put  down,  but  he  went  and  indignantly  crossed  it  out  him- 
self; at  last  (putting  together  the  military  officers,  civil  functionaries,  and 
dependents  of  Government,  together  with  a  few  merchants  who  are  so 
situated,  that  they  could  not  well  refuse)  about  ISO  names  were  collected, 
but,  be  it  spoken  to  the  honour*  of  the  Cape  merchants,  only  seven  of  that 
body  attended  ;  their  names  are  as  follows :  J.  B.  Ebden,  the  managing 
director  of  the  new  bank  ;  D.  Dixon,  of  whom  Lord  Charles  has  bought 
much  wine;  H.  Ross,  whose  uniform  devotion  to  authority  is  well  known; 
G-  Thompson,  who  was  going  passenger  in  the  same  ship  with  his  Excel- 
lency, (this  gentleman  is  the  late  partner  to  Mr.  Launcelot  Cooke,  that  res- 
pected and  much  injured  individual,  who  -was  so  cruelly  persecuted  at  the 
Cape,  for  so  nobly  advocating  the  cause  of  the  unfortunate  priit  ntgrott 

j_  ._:._., a a  .v.  n.: «.  «„_■_-.._  hsaooly*-' 


n  spite  of  every  danger;)  the  Chairman,  Mr.  Harrington,  had  only  lately 
•  eturned  to  the  colony.  The  seventh  was  Mr.  J.  R.  Thomson,  wbo  is 
married  to  a  relation  of  one  of  the  Government  officers,  and  went  to  oblige 


The  foregoing  are  all  the  merchants  (hat  could  be  prevailed  onto  attend. 
The  whole  formed  a  motley  group,  and  the  confusion  of  Lord  Charles 
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vnw  evident:  on  do  other  account  would  his  Excellency  hive  bean  Men  in 
luch  company.  After  dinner  the  bucellu  and  champagne  excited  in  every 
one  a  desire  to  display  bis  eloquence,  and  the  Chairman  canted  much 
mirth  by  his  rough  pleasantry;  his  situation  was  evidently  new  to  him. 
He  observed,  "  his  lordship  only  wanted  /airplay,  and  no  favour." 

Sir  It,  Plaaket  rose,  and  gave  it  as  his  opinion,  that  "  his  Excellency  had 
been  judged  by  British  law*  and  British  feelings  1"  and  not  with  refer- 
ence to  the  Dutch  laws  prevailing  in  the  colony.  (Sir  Richard  forgot  to 
name  the  fact,  that  when  it  tutted  Lord  Charles,  be  governed  by  "  British 
lout.") 

His  Excellency's  health  being  drank,  he  rose  to  return  thanks.  He  said, 
"  he  had  Buffered  much,  and  the  thought  of  leaving  them  almost  overpowered 
him,  but  he  assured  them,  that  whatever  (ate  awaited  him,  he  would  say  that 
some  ofhishappiest  hours  had  beenspent  among  them."  The  most  deafening 
applause  followed  this  speech.  After  it  had  subsided,  a  Mr.Pugb,  a  notary, 
got  up  and  spoke  vehemently  in  praise  of  Lord  Charles  Somerset;  described 
the  pain  every  one  fell  at  the  near  departure  of  bis  Excellency ;  reminded  his 
Lordship  of  the  many  blessings  he  had  conferred  on  the  colony,  (without 
enumerating  one ,-)  spoke  of  the  gross  calumnies  of  the  "  London  Press  " 
against  bis  Lordship  a  character.  "  Yes,"  said  Mr.  Pugh,  "  the  liberty  of 
the  press,  forsooth,  is  contended  for  in  this  colony;  for  my  part,  I  know  not 
what  is  meant  by  the  liberty  of  the  press,  unless,  as  is  the  case  here  with  a 
certain  paper,  the  '  privilege  '  of  telling  lies  weekly  " — [Amidst  the  mingled 
opplamt,  hisses,  coughing,  and  other  noises,  which  followed this,  the  speaker  tat 
down.}  Several  other  persons  held  forth  in  their  turn ;  among1  them,  a  Dr. 
Atherstone,  (a  late  correspondent  and  intimate  friend  of  Mr.  Bishop  Burnett,) 
who,  in  the  course  of  bis  speech,  so  glaringly  committed  himself  and  Lord' 
Charles,  as' to  cause  the  latter  to  rise  and  order  his  carriage.  Dr.  Atherstone 
said,  "  he  had  known  Mr.  Bishop  Burnett  for  some  years;  he  came  out  in 
the  same  vessel;  had  been  in  correspondence  with  him  until  very  recently; 
and  he  could  declare,  on  his  honour  and  oath,  that  not  more  than  two-thirdt 
of  the  charges  against  his  Excellency  were  true  1"  This  confession,  we  may 
suppose,  was  unintentional,  and  is  no  doubt  (o  be  attributed  to  the  wine 
rather  than  his  wit;  however,  this  avowal,  together  with  the  known  fact 
that  his  Excellency  and  Atherstone  have  been  very  intimate  ever  since  the 
publication  of  Mr.  Burnett's  Petition  to  the  House  of  Commons,  has  done 
no  credit  to  his  Lordship  for  deriving  information  from  tuc/t  a  source.  Lord 
Charles,  perhaps,  felt  this;  as  he  instantly  rose,  ordered  his  carriage,  and  left 
the  room,  followed  by  many  of  the  company,  several  of  whom  did  them- 
selves the  honour  to  take  the  horses  from  nis  carriage,  and  actually  dragged 
it  several  hundred  yards!  Among  the  worthies  who  io  this  way  distin- 
guished themselves,  are  the  names  of  Mr.  Oloff  Truter,  (son  of  the  Chief 
Justice;)  Mr.  P.  Brink,  (his  Lordship's  chief  witness  for  the  defence;) 
Mr.  Horack,  (a  son-in-law  of  the  Chief  Justice,)  and  a  few  others. 

The  dinner  is  considered  any  thing  but  a  triumph  for  his  Excellency;  after 
all  their  exertions,  only  180  dined  together,  nearly  ISO  of  whom  were  mili- 
tary functionaries,  civil  officers,  and  dependents  of  the  Government.  The 
merchants  gave  up  their  room,  because  it  had  been  done  before,  but  almost 
to  a  man  they  refused  to  give  his  Excellency  a  "  bumper  "  on  his  departure. 
They  are  suffering  too  severely  from  the  effects  of  his  administration  soon  to 
forget  its  blessings :  when  solicited  to  sign  the  "  Address,"  they  asked, 
"  What  good  has  his  Excellency  perform ed  during  the  thirteen  yean  he 
has  been  ruling  over  us? — Has  he  not  set  his  face  against  every  improvement, 
whether  in  commerce,  science,  or  literature?  "    These  and  similar  questions 
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were  eaked  in  vain;  very  few  would  sign;  at  last  Mr.  Rom  hit  upon  a  naet 
he  introduced  some  remarks  on  the  "  East  India  Company's  monopoly," 
and  the"  Wine  trade";  this  procured  *  few  signature*,  but  these,  after  their 
utmost  exertions,  scarcely  amounted  to  300 ;  a  mere  nothing  out  of  a  popu- 
lation of  30,000;  and  of  thaw  300,  scarcely  one  was  unconnected  with. 
Government. 

It  Li  true  mat  since  it  became  known  that  hi*  Excellency  must  go  horn* 
and  answer  for  his  past  conduct,  his  behaviour  has  undergone  a  most  asto- 
nishing alteration,  latterly  affable,  easy  of  access,  in  fact,  quite  en  filtered 
man;  but  let  him  only  get  back,  (which  pray  God  prevent,)  and  then  he  will 
verify  what  he  is  said  to  have  once  told  a  gentleman  here—"  The  old  lion  is 
not  dead;  he  only  sleepeth."  If  he  tkould  come  back,  many  have  made  up 
their  minds  to  leave  the  colony ;  in  fact,  they  have  only  been  waiting  to  sea 
if  he  really  would  go,  or  they  would  hate  gone  to  England  long  since. 

"  r"  Council  "are  not  much  worth;  the  greater  part  of  them  owe  every 
)  Lord  Charles;  and  common  gratitude  demanded  an  obsequious 
ice  to  his  wishes.    Most  obedient  children  they  have  been. 

The  Commissioners  of  Inquiry  are  stilt  here,  and  now  a  third  is  added  : 
we  are  very  anxious  to  see  what  good  will  result  from  their  labours.  Mr. 
Bigge's  name  stood  higher  on  his  arrival  among  us  than  it  does  now. 

We  are  all  astonished  that  no  witnesses  have  been  sent  for  to  prove 
certain  charges.  Those  who  profess  to  be  well  informed,  expect  that  the 
witnesses  or  accusers  now  in  England,  are  not  sufficient  to  bring  home  the 
charges  against  the  noble  ex-Governor,  but  that  our  Fiscal  and  some  of  the 
legal  gentry,  together  with  documents,  papers,  and  records,  ought  to  be 
forthcoming.  Such  persons  and  things,  they  'say,  would  throw  muoh  light 
on  some  curious  decisions  in  the  lower  Courts  and  Court  of  Appeals ;  of 
which  latter,  his  Excellency  was  sole  judge  and  jury. 

A  duel  has  lately  been  fought  between  Major  Dundas  and  Major 
O'Reilly.  Colonel  Somerset  was  the  causa  of  the  affair.  He  had  insulted 
the  former  Officer,  who  resented  it :  Major  O'Reilly  took  Colonel  Somerset's 
part,  and  a  duel  was  the  result. 
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■•ANGUAGE   INSTITUTION   IM  AID  OF  THE  PROPAGATION 

OF    CHRISTIANITY, 

[The  discussion,  of  which  the  following  preseuti  a  brief  outline,  Is  not  only 
deserving  a  place  in  our  publication,  on  account  of  the  Importance  of  the 
subject,  the  eminence  of  the  speakers,  and  the  intimate  connexion  of  the 

Soeitfon  discussed,  with  the  general  objects  of  this  work ;  but  also  from  the 
ght  it  throws  on  the  kind  red  question  so  often  debated,  concerning  the  bell 
mode  of  educating  young  men  destined  for  the  service  of  the  East  India  Com- 
pany As  the  individuals  whose  opinions  are  given  In  tbl)  Report,  are  among 
the  moat  distinguished  linguists  of  the  present  day,  both  practical  and  theore- 
tical, travelled  and  »n  travelled,  we  are  not  without  hope  that  their  argu- 
ments will  make  some  impression  on  the  rulers  of  India.  There  is,  however, 
one  objection  to  the  preparatory  instruction  of  cadets  in  England,  that  has 
been  stated  by  the  honest  ex-President  of  the  Constitutional  Association, 
which  we  fear  their  combined  authority  will  not  overcome,  iii.,  That  a  cadet- 
ship,  being  worth  a  certain  sum  of  money,  [say  300/.,)  if  the  vested  right  of 
giving  away  these  appointments  were  eucumlicred  wild  the  conditiou  of  re- 
quiring, in  return,  twenty  or  thirty  pounds'  worth  of  learning,  the  marketable 
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value  of  ihil  piece  of  India-House  patronage  would  be  no  much  deteriorated. 
So,  Id  order  that  the  patronage  of  twenty- four  Directors  may  be  worth  at 
much  to  them  as  to  their  predecessors,  young  men  scut  out  to  exercise  com- 
mand over  millions  of  our  Indian  subjects,  ought  not  tu  be  compelled  to 
leant  their  language,  or  give  any  proof  of  acquaintance  with  their  opinion* 
and  character !  Bat  as  with  respect  to  missionaries,  there  is  no  patronage  in 
the  case  j  thole  who  would  scruple  to  open  Ibeir  lips  at  the  Jndia  House  in 
favour  of  preparatory  instruction,  here  advocate  it  with  as  much  boldness  m 
ability.] 

Firlt  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Language  Institution,  in  Aid  of  the 
Propagation  of  Christianity. 

This  Meeting  was  held  at  the  Freemasons'  Tavern,  on  the  38th  of  April, 


I,  preveuied  his  presence.  Sir  George  Staunton,  one 
of  the  Vice-Pmidents,  was  in  consequence  unanimously  called  to  the  Chair. 

The  Ciiai  rmin  opened  the  business  of  the  day,  hy  lamenting  the  absence 
of  their  distinguished  President  on  this  Interesting  occasion,  which  would 
form  an  era  in  the  history  of  the  Institution.  He  solicited  their  indulgence 
on  account  of  his  having  come  unprepared,  as  not  expecting  to  be  called  on 
to  perform  that  important  duty.  In  the  discharge  of  it,  bis  first  feeling  was, 
that  be  ought  to  congratulate  them  and  iheChria'ian  world  on  the  formation, 
of  inch  Societies  as  this,  and  many  others  which  might  be  named,  for  the 
diffusion  of  truth,  uf  religion  and  virtue,  among  all  nations.  He  regretted, 
however,  that  in  the  praiseworthy  efforts  which  had  been  made  by  Bible  and 
oiher  Societies,  somehad  been  disposed  to  think  that  our  lealhad  been  some- 
times without  knowledge.  We  were  accused  of  scattering  the  Word  of  God 
with  a  liberal  hand  among  the  ignorant,  without  enabling  them  tu  appreciate 
its  valuer  of  leading  the  heathen  to  ibe  door  of  the  vineyard,  without  giving 
tfaem  power  to  enter.  The  object  of  the  Society  uow  formed,  was  to  do  away 
with  this  reproach  ;  to  give  those  destine!  for  Christian  missions, an  accurate 
knowledge  of  the  various  languages  and  dialects  of  the  people  among  whom 
it  might  be  their  lot  ui  labour ;  to  qualify  them  early  for  the  work,  even  before 
they  left  their  native  country,  or,  at  least,  have  them  so  well  provided  with  ele- 
mentary knowledge,  that  they  should  enter  upon  the  field  amply  prepared  for 
the  harvest  before  them.  Turning  from  the  general  question  to  individuals 
who  had  eminently  signalised  themselves  in  this  cause,  he  lamented  the 
absence  of  Dr.  Morrison  from  the  meeting  of  this  day,  which  would  have 
been  so  grateful  a  spectacle  to  his  ardent  and  philanthropic  mind.  From  an 
acquaimance  of  no  less  than  seventeen  years,  he  was  able  tu  bear  the  highest 
testimony  to  bit  zeal  and  assiduity  in  ibis  cause  ;  and  the  last  was  not  the 
least  service  he  had  rendered  it, — bis  successful  efforts  for  the  establishment 
of  this  Institution,  previous  lo  his  departure  on  his  return  to  China,  the  scene 
of  his  former  labours. 

Thomas  Minns,  Esq.,  (of  Dartmouth  Hill,  near  Blackeath,)  then  read 
an  abstract  of  the  Report  of  the  Committee  of  the  Institution,  which,  on  the 
motion  uf  Sir  Thomas  Inglis,  Bart.,  M.P.,  seconded  by  the  Rev.  William 
Dealtry,  was  ordered  to  be  printed.  It  stated,  tbat  it  was  observed  by  tome 
persons  deeply  interested  in  the  propagation  uf  Christianity,  that,  though 
provision  bad  been  made  for  sending  forth  Missionaries  tu  various  countries, 
and  printing  end  circulating  the  Sacred  Scriptures  for  their  use,  uo  effectual 
means  had  yet  been  adopted  fur  imputing  a  knowledge  of  the  languages 
Spoken  in  these  countries  to  the  persons  who  undertake  to  he  their  religious 
instructors.  Some  of  the  Missionary  Societies  possessed  seminaries  and 
places  of  instruction  for  their  students ;  but  in  these  the  opportunities  fur 
acquiring  Oriental,  and  other  foreign  languages,  were  necessarily  limited. 
The  Church  Missionary  Institution  at  Islington  had  indeed  the  adraotage  of 
the  great  powers  and  talents  uf  Professor  Lee,  of  Cambridge  ;  but  his  atteud- 
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•nee  Acre  wh  confined  to  particular  season)  of  the  year;  and,  upon  the 
whole,  It  could  not  be  supposed  that  one  instructor,  however  able,  ibould 
suffice  for  the  numerous  messengers  of  the  Gospel  lent  out,  year  after  year, 
from  this  favoured  land,  anions;  "  all  people  and  nations  and  tongue*. '  A 
grest  want  was  also  felt  of  au  establishment  with  adequate  mean*  for  pro- 
viding proper  elementary  works  on  the  various  languages,  preparatory  to 
such  instruction  ;  and  an  Address  bad  consequently  been  circulated,  sub- 
mitting to  the  public  tbe  views  and  object!  of  tbe  founders  of  this  Society. 
This  Address,  after  adverting  to  the  miraculous  gift  of  tongue*  conferred  on 
the  first  preachers  of  (he  Gospel,  stated  that  it  wa*  the  want  of  a  similar  com- 
mand of  laugusges  which  constituted  one  of  the  most  formidable  impedi- 
menta (o  the  further  diffusion  of  Christianity  at  the  present  day.  It  wa*  this 
which  deterred  many  devoted  servants  of  Christ  from  entering  upon  a  Mis- 
sionary life ;  and  though  others  would  encounter  every  obstacle,  yet  the 
delay  and  difficulty  experienced  in  acquiring  the  language  of  a  foreign 
country  after  arriving  in  it,  oppressed  more  than  any  thing  else  the  heart  of 
the  faithful  Missionary,  who  found  himself  surrounded  by  a  mass  of  ignorance 
which  he  could  not  remove.  The  anguish  of  heart,  the  eagerness  of  solici- 
tude, the  closeness  of  application  to  the  study  of  the  language,  combined 
with  the  debilitating  influence  of  a  tropical  climate,  bad,  iu  wnu  instances, 
brought  to  an  early  grave  men  whose  estimable  qualities  gave  the  fairest 

[Tomise  of  eminent  success.  In  order  to  lessen  the  weight  of  these-  accumn- 
uted  difficulties  under  which  many  sank,  might  not  the  elements  of  the  lan- 
Siage,  it  was  asked,  be  acquired  before  they  leave  this  country,  and  before 
ey  have  to  struggle  with  tbe  oppressive  influence  of  a  tropical  sun  ?  Would 
not  tbe  study  of  even  the  rudiments  of  the  language  enable  them  to  pursue 
the  study  with  great  advantage  during  a  long  voyage,  and  greatly  accelerate 
the  arrival  of  the  period  when  their  career  of  usefulness*  might  commence  I 
In  answer  to  these  questions,  it  is  staled,  that  able  tuition  in  several  important 
language*  of  the  East  may  easily  be  secured  in  this  country  ;  a*  competent 
Instructors,  in  a  considerable  number  of  them,  con  at  once  be  obtained. 
More  than  this,  it  is  confidently  affirmed  on  the  authority  of  actual  experi- 
ence, that  to  those  who  are  beginning  to  learn  an  Oriental  tongue,  the 
tuition  of  an  English  instructor  who  has  attained  a  correct  knowledge  of  the 
language,  is  even  preferable  to  that  of  a  Native,  and  will  enable  the  learner 
to  make  a  much  mure  rapid  progress.  The  reason  of  this  is,  that  tbe  teacher 
"     '  ....  r---<    jualified  for  tbe  office,  unless,  in  addition  to 

o  be  taught,  he  be  acquainted  with  a  lan- 
guage familiar  to  the  pupil,  which  may  serve  as  a  medium  of  com  muni  cation 
between  them,  by  which  ideas  and  explanations  may  be  clearly  conveyed. 
The  want  of  such  a  medium  has  been  painfully  felt  by  Missionaries  in  the 
East,  who  have  had  to  depend  on  the  aid  of  Native  instructors.  But  if,  on 
the  contrary,  an  Englishman,  who  his  frit  and  overcome  the  difficulties  of 
the  acquisition,  engage  in  the  work  of  instructing  one  of  hi*  own  country- 
men, he  Is  able  to  point  out  to  his  pupil  the  easiest  mode  of  surmounting 
these  same  difficulties,  and  explain  to  him,  in  the  clearest  and  simplest  terms, 
the  peculiar  structure  of  the  language,  with  its  characteristic  idioms.  In 
carrying  this  plan  into  effect,  great  assistance  is  expected  from  those  Mis- 
sionaries who  have  acquired  the  language  of  the  "heathen  "  by  long  resi- 
dence among  them  ;  and  the  efficiency  of  such  assistance  has,  ive  are  assured, 
already  been  experienced  in  tbe  rapid  progress  which  Missionaries  proceeding 
to  the  East  bave  made  under  the  instruction  of  others  proceeding  to  that 
quarter.  In  support  of  the  same  opinion,  an  appeal  is  m*de  to  the  example 
of  the  East  India  Company,  which  has  not  only  approved,  but  acted  upon  the 
same  principle  for  a  cuosiderable  number  of  yean,  by  giving  those  destined 
lor  It*  civil  sen-ice  elementary  instruction  in  the  language*  of  India  at 
Haileybury  College.  In  aid  of  such  preparatory  instruction,  it  is  considered 
that  tbe  services  of  Native  teachers  would  he  highly  desirable,  when  qualified 
person*  can  be  found  fur  tbe  undertaking.  And  lastly,  it  is  proposed  that 
such  a  body  of  information  should  gradually  be  collected  concerning  the  man- 
ner*, customs,  and  opinions  of  the  unconverted  (Jibe*  of  mankind,  as  may 
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enable  the  Missionary,  when  qualified  by  a.  course  of  lectures,  to  enter  upon 
Ibe  tuk  of  converting  them,  with  a  degree  of  intelligence  which  lie  could  not 
otherwise  have  acquired,  and  which   may  both  save  him    from   errors   and 

Ereatiy  facilitate  his  labours.  Though  the  primary  object  of  the  Institution 
i  to  aid  In  the  propagation  of  Christianity,  its  advantages  are  to  be  open, 
tinder  certain  regulations,  to  all  who  concur  in  its  object,  and  to  all  Mission- 
aries of  every  denomination,  without  any  reference  to  points  of  doctrine  or 
discipline.  As  soon  al  this  plan  was  matured,  two  eminent  Oriental  scholars, 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Morrison  and  the  Rev.  Henry  Town  ley,  offered  their  gratuitous 
assistance  ;  and  in  December  last,  tbey  accordingly  commenced  a  cuuree  of 
lectures,  the  former  on  the  Chinese,  and  the  la'.ter  on  tbe  Bengal  lee  language, 
which  were  continued  for  the  space  of  three  months.     Since  the  beginning  of 

„...-..__  ...  ... =,.._, ,..,,.,.„.,.., :»■,— lM 


given  "his' 


Mr.  Johnson  likewise,  connected  with  the  Haileybnry  College,  b 


other  important  services,  Dr.  Morrison  has  deposited  in  the  bouse  of  the  In- 
•titution  bis  extensive  Chinese  library,  together  with  an  interesting  and 
unique  collection  of  curiosities,  illustrative  of  the  costume  and  domestic  con- 
veniences of  the  inhabitant*  of  China.  The  Report,  lastly,  gave  a  statement 
of  the  funds  of  the  Institution,  by  which  it  appeared,  that  the  annual  sub- 
scriptions did  not  yet  amount  tu  one-fourth  of  the  expenditure,  although  that 
was  inconsiderable  ;  and  that  the  debts  outstanding  amounted  to  2007. ,  whila 
the  cash  in  hand  was  only  SSI. 

Tbe  Report  being  read,  the  Rev.  Professor  Lee  rose  to  move  tbe  second 
Resolution.  He  was  of  opiniou  that  the  rudiments  of  any  foreign  language 
Could  be  acquired  as  well,  and  even  better,  in  this  country  than  any  where) 
else,  even  where  it  is  currently  spoken.  And  the  reasons  were,  first,  the  diffi- 
culty of  understanding  a  Native  teacher  before  you  know  something  of  bis 
language ;  and  that  something  therefore  would,  at  all  events,  better  be  acj 
quired  tirst  from  one  of  your  own  countrymen.  Secondly,  the  difficulty  of 
acquiring  tbe  technicalities  of  grammar  in  the  Oriental  tongues,  in  which 
they  are  so  much  more  intricate  and  perplexing,  especially  to  beginners,  who 
very  imperfectly  understand  these  languages.  He  himself  knew  an  instance 
of  a  gentleman  who,  with  all  bis  industry,  and  the  aid  of  Native  teachers  in 
India,  took  twelve  months  to  acquire  the  syllabication  of  the  Sanscrit,  though 
the  same  thing  might,  under  a  proper  system,  be  acquired  iu  England  in  a 
few  weeks.  Thirdly,  a  more  rapid  progress  could  be  made  here,  from  philo- 
logy and  the  philosophy  of  language  being  better  understood  in  England, 
where  a  hetter  mode  of  teaching  was  consequently  practised.  And  so  many 
persons  from  abroad  had  now  brought  home  the  true  pronunciation  of  tbe 
Oriental  tongues  to  this  country,  that  no  difficulty  need  any  longer  be  felt  on 
that  head.  Here  also  the  climate  Is  favourable  to  a  vigorous  prosecution  of 
study,  aa  much  as  that  of  India  is  against  it.  Here,  where  copies  of  every 
useful  work  can  soon  be  multiplied  by  the  press,  the  diligent  student  has  ex- 
tensive libraries  at  command  ;  whereas,  abroad,  books  are  thinly  scattered, 
and  difficult  to  reach.  Impressed  with  these  convictions,  be  felt  assured  that 
if  this  Institution  were  powerfully  supported,  it  would  be  an  important  in- 
strument for  the  propagation  of  Christianity,  and  that  it  would  also  give  a 
powerful  stimulus  to  the  diffusion  of  Oriental  literature,  now  extending  so 
widely  in  this  country  ;  on  which  account  he  could  nut  but  think  that  the 
Institution  bad  sprung  up  at  the  very  best  period  of  time  for  ensuring  its  suc- 
cess. He  concluded  by  a  motion  to  tbe  following  effect :  "  That  this  Meet- 
ing, impressed  with  a  sense  of  the  importance  and  extent  of  the  objects  em- 
braced by  tbe  Institution,  feels  the  necessity  of  active  exertion  in  its  behalf,  to 
obtain  toe  co-operation  of  men  of  talent  and  learning,  and  to  raise  the  funds 
necessary  for  its  service."  This  Resolution  was  seconded  by  the  Rev.  George 
Hurtle r,  and  carried  unanimously. 

The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Calthoipe  then  moved,  "  That  the  thanks  of  this 
meeting  be  presented  to  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Beiley,  for  hit  kind  and  prompt 
txeceptaace  of  the  'office  of  President  of  tbe  Institution." 
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W.H.  T.a!»t,  Esq.,  M.P,  In  rfcta*;  to  second  All  resolution,  nMbwi 
glad  to  see  ■  family  which  had  derived  so  moth  of  it*  Importance  from  hi 
connexion  with  India,  advocating  an  Institution  an  well  calculated  wpwaW 
the  improvement  of  that  country.  He  recollected,  that  when  he  wai  deuiaed 
for  India,  nearly  thirty year*  ago,  be  put  himttlfnRder  the  tuition  of  the  only 
person  he  could  then  find  in  ibil  metropolis  to  give  him  any  instruction  in 
the  language  of  the  people  among  whom  ho  was  to  live.  When  be  bad  ac- 
quired the  mere  element!,  his  instructor,  though  the  moat  competent,  or 
rather  the  only  competent  teacher  to  be  had,  informed  him  that  he  could  not 
teach  him  any  thing  more,  at  he  (Mr.  Trant)  knew  now  quite  aa  much  of  the 
principle!  of  tbe  language  as  himself.  The  case,  be  wai  happy  to  any,  we* 
now  much  altered  ;  and  many  persons  could  be  found  in  London  capable  to 
teach  the  language!  of  India.  Notwithstanding,  if  thil  Institution  abould 
be  In  need  of  penonal  awistance,  be  made  a  free  tender  of  bit  services,  and 
would  with  much  pleaaure  afford  them,  to  give  instruction  in  the  language  of 
tbe  EaJt,  which,  from  long  practice  during  many  jears,  had  become  quite  ai 
familiar  to  him  aa  hii  own.  In  making  this  offer,  he  strongly  felt  tbe  great 
importance  of  young  men  about  to  proceed  to  India  being  made  a/-*"*"- "* 


h  the  language!,  cuitomi  and  opinion*,  of  the  people  ami 
:  going,  that  they  may  not,  from  ignorance,  shock  their  prejudice!,  outrage 
their  reelings,  or  commit  any  of  those  excesses  or  improprieties  which,  with 


•  more  perfect  knowledge  of  their  character  and  of  their  speech,  would  be 
avoided.  Hcwu  a  great  advocate  for  discreet  conduct  in  European*  resident 
in  India,  from  hia  experience  of  the  people,  and  intimate  acquaintance  with 
the  nature  of  the  Government,  and  the  foundation  on  which  our  power  rested. 
Butdiscretion  could  never  be  expected  from  ignorance ;  a  source  of  evil  which 
eutly  calculated  to  n 


Impressive  ipeech,  strongly  inculcating  tbe  advantage!  of  person*  destined  for 
India  being  enabled  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  Oriental  language*  in  this 
country,  previou*  to  their  departure.    Witt  respect  to  pronunciation,  and  the 


diflcultie*  a  Missionary  experiences  in  landing  in  the  country,  be  mentioned 
that  when  he  wai  bending  hi*  thought!  Eastward,  eight  or  nine  yean  ago,  be 
Inquired  for  tome  one  in  this  vast  metropolii  capable  of  teaching  him,     Un» 


a  person  qualified  to  teach  him  the  right  one,  he  suffered  from  the  disappoint- 
ment for  years  afterwards — nay,  he  might  lay,  be  groaned  under  it  to  this 
very  hour.  He  would  offer  a  few  remark! ,  from  personal  observation,  on  tbe 
Native  teacher!  or  pundits  in  India.  The  Brahmioi,  who  are  had  recourse  to 
for  this  purpose  uiually,  take  no  care  whatever  to  teach  their  pupils  properly. 
To  flatter  them,  and  render  themselves  agreeable  by  their  complaisance,  so  ai 
to  retain  their  situations,  and  draw  their  salaries,  is  the  object  of  these  ohae* 
quious  teachers.  They  would  rather  applaud  their  pupil  in  an  error,  than 
contradict  or  correct  him ;  so  that  to  make  sura  of  them  doing  their  duty 
faithfully,  it  ii  necessary  to  err  occasionally  on  purpose,  in  order  to  shame 
then  if  they  do  not  correct  the  mistake.  These  were  the  kind  of  difficulties 
with  which  Miijfonarics  had  to  struggle,  who  went  abroad  unprovided  with 
the  instrument  of  communicating  their  thoughts  to  the  people.  But  thil  In. 
stitution  would  form  a  new  era  in  the  study  of  tbe  languages  of  the  heathen  . 
this  day  would  be  to  them,  be  hoped,  a  little  Pentecost,  ai  if  cloven  tongues 
of  Are  hid  again  descended  upon  the  preachers  of  the  faith.  For  we  must  Dot 
Judge  of  it  by  In  apparently  feeble  beginnings,  but  wait  till  it  baa  time  to 
arrive  at  maturity;  in  the  same  manner  as  we  must  nut  judge  of  tbe  produce 
of  the  acorn  by  the  growth  of  a  few  weeks,  but  when  the  tender  plant  baa  been 
for  many  yean  cherished  by  the  warmth  of  summer,  and  watered  with  tbe 
dews  of  heaven,  we  then  lee  the  stately  oak  tbe  glory  of  the  forest.  The 
Rev.  Gentleman  proceeded  to  give  soma  remarkable  instances  which  bad 
lately  occurred  of  the  advantages  of  studying  the  Eastern  languages  In  this 
country.    Letters  had  bean  received  from  Bengal,  written,  in  October  MM, 
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respiting  Mr.  and  Mils  Befard,  in  which  the  other  Missionaries,  who  are 
the  writers,  ssy  that  their  knowledge  of  the  languages  had  completely  asto- 
nished all  of  them.  Such  was  the  proficiency  or  these  two  Individual),  ihat 
in  two  mouths  after  their  arrival  in  the  country,  tLeywereahlc  to  open  schools 
for  instructing  Native  children.  Thus  they  were  able  almost  immediately  to 
turn  tbeir  talents  to  account,  Instead  of  wasting  alone  period  in  that  climate, 
acquiring  tne  proper  qualifications.  But  if  tossy  had  not  been  taught  here 
previous  to  tbeir  departure,  on  their  arrival  in  India,  they  would  have  found 
themselves  afflicted  with  three  great  disease* — deafness,  dumhness,  blindness; 
or,  what  ia  equivalent  In  it,  tbey  could  not  have  understood  what  they  heard  ; 
they  could  not  have  deciphered  what  they  taw,  when  Native  books  were  pre- 
sented to  them;  and  they  could  not  have  spoken  so  as  to  be  understood  by  the 
people  tbey  went  to  teach.  Instead  of' teaching,  they  would  have  consumer! 
their  time,  and  wasted  their  health,  in  learning  what  they  might  have  learnt 
■t  borne.  Among  other  ad  rant  ages  of  studying  the  Oriental  languages  in 
Europe,  it  inspired  the  minds  of  the  students  with  an  ardent  desire  to  visit  the 
countries  where  tbey  are  spoken,  and  commune  with  the  people.  Had  not  the 
Tamil  language  bean  taught  in  Germany,  the  pious  labours  of  S  warts  would 
have  been  lost  to  the  world.  Young  men  felt  their  hearts  gladdened,  end  en- 
couraged to  go  forth,  by  knowing  that  they  possessed  the  elements  of  the  lan- 
guage, and  wonld  be  able  to  address  a  Native  audience.  Besides  which,  this 
preparatory  instruction  would  he  the  best  test  of  the  ability  of  the  candidates 
for  millions,  both  to  enable  themselves  and  others  to  judge  beforehand  of 
their  qualifications  for  the  task.  He  concluded  by  moving,  "  That  Joseph 
Butterworth,  Esq.  M.  P.,  be  added  to  the  list  of  Vice-Presidents." 

The  Iter.  -J.  D.  Peahson,  from  Chlniurah,  then  addressed  the  meeting. 
Among  other  things,  he  remarked,  that  Britain's  Bible  Society  was  her  right- 
hand,  and  this  Institution  would  be  her  tongue,  with  which  she  would  speak 
to  tbe  nations. 

Several  voles  of  thanks  were  then  passed  te  various  individuals,  concluding 
with  one  to  Sir  George  T.  Staunton,  Bait.,  M.  P.,  for  tbe  valuable  support 
afforded  by  hint  to  the  Institution,  by  presiding  on  the  present  or — '" 


lit.  That  all  Missionaries  and  Missionary  Students  be  admitted  gratuitously 
to  attend  the  Lectures  delivered  at  this  Institution,  upon  she  recommendauoa 
of  the  Societies  to  which  tbey  respectively  belong. 


3d.  In  ail  the  Lectures  delivered  by  the  Teachers  they  shall  confine  them- 
selves strictly  to  the  elucidation  of  the  several  languages,  with  illustrations, 
as  opportunities  may  occur,  of  the  state  of  the  people,  in  respect  to  their  nun* 
ners,  customs,  or  opinions ;  but  iu  no  case  are  they  to  touch  on  paints  of 
Christian  doctrine  or  discipline,  on  which  different  sentiments  prevail  among 
Christians  ;  as  it  is  the  design  of  the  Society  to  afford  its  assistance  lo  all 
persons  who  concur  in  its  object,  without  subjecting  them  to  any  kind  of 
compromise  of  their  own  views  and  principles. 
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MEMORIAL  OP  LAUKCBLOT  COOKB. 

TO   THE   BIGHT    HONOUBABLE    THE   LORDS   COMMISSIONERS  OF   KIS 

majesty's  TREaSUftT. 

Tie  Memorial  of  Lancelot  Cookt,  of  Cope  Town,  m  the  Copt  of  Good  Hope. 


Rmfkcttiilly  shewbth, 
That,  by  an  Act  of  Parliament  made  and  passed  in  the  forty-seventh  year 
of  the  reign  of  his  late  Majesty  King  George  the  Third,  intituled,  '  An  Act 
for  the  Abolition  of  the  Slave  Trade,'  it  was  enacted,  that  all  subjects,  or  in- 
habitants of  Africa,  unlawfully  carried  or  Imported  as  slaves  into  his  Majesty's 
colonies,  should  be  seiied,  prosecuted,  and  forfeited  in  the  like  manner  and 
form  as  goods  and  merchandise!  unlawfully  Imported;  and  that,  after  the 
condemnation  thereof,  such  subject*  or  inhabitants  should  be  bound  as  ap- 

G entices  for  a  term  not  exceeding  fourteen  yean,  on  such  conditions  as  bis 
ajesty,  by  an  Order  in  Council,. might  direct  or  appoint.  And  it  nas  farther 
enacted,  tut,  "  Any  indenture  of  apprenticeship,  duly  made  and  executed  by 
any  person  or  persons  to  be  for  that  purpose  appointed  by  any  such  Order  in 
Council,  for  any  term  not  exceeding  fourteen  years,  should  be  of  the  same 
force  and  effect  as  if  the  party  thereby  bound  an  apprentice  bad  himself  or 
herself,  when  of  full  ape,  upon  good  consideration,  duly  executed  the  same." 

Aud  that  his  Majesty,  the  said  King  Gcurge  the  Third,  did,  by  an  Order  in 
Council,  afterwards  direct,  that  all  such  subjects  or  natives  of  Africa,  so 
seiied,  Forfeited,  and  condemned,  should  be  placed  out  as  apprentices  by  the 
Collector  of  Customs.  , 

Also  that  in  or  about  the  year  1810,  the  French  packet,  Le  Victor,  trading 
from  St.  Denis  to  Port  Louis,  being  captured  by  the  English  brig  Rotm 
Hone,  one  Jean  Elte  was  found  on  board  thereof,  who  slated  tbat  he  was  a 
free  man  of  colour,  a  native  of  Bourbon,  employed  as  a  seaman  onboard  such 
packet,  but,  being  unable  to  speak  English  or  Dutch,  and  the  inhabitants  of 
the  Cape  ignorant  of  the  patois  of  Bourbon,  he  could  not  make  himself  un- 
derstood, and  was  ultimately  placed  out  at  an  apprentice,  by  Charles  Blsdf, 
Esquire,  the  Collector  of  Customs  at  this  port.  And,  after  having  served  two 
several  matters  some  years,  be  was  removed  by  the  Collector  of  Custom),  and 


C  laced  with  Mr.  Samuel  Murray,  who  hired  him  to  your  Memorialist's 
tisbment  nearly  six  years,  at  the  rale  of  thirty-five  rix  dollars  per  memem; 
when,  at  the  death  of  the  said  Samuel  Murray,  the  said  Jean  Elle  requested 


.   .  .0  permit  him  to  continue  in  bis  service,  alleging  that  he 

had  only  a  very  short  time  to  serve  of  his  original  apprenticeship,  to  which 
your  Memorialist  consented,  from  the  good  opinion  be  entertained  of  the 
man,  acquired  during  his  long  and  faithful  service ;  and  he  paid  his  wages  to 
him,  until  on  or  about  the  21st  day  of  November  last,  when  he  received  an 
order  from  Mr.  Blair  to  deliver  up  Jean  Elle  to  William  Wilberforce  Bird, 
Esq.,  or  his  order,  accompanied  hy  a  note  from  the  said  Mr.  Bird,  who  is  die 
Comptroller  of  Customs,  requiring  the  man  to  be  sent  to  the  Custom-House. 
That  he  immediately  informed  the  said  Jean  Elle  of  such  demand,  and 
requested  him  to  go  there  at  desired ;  but  on  his  representing  that  he  had  so 
long  served  your  Memorialist  with  fidelity  and  industry,  and  hoped  he  should 
not  oe  abandoned  at  the  close  of  his  servitude,  your  Memorialist  replied,  that 
though  he  was  unwilling  to  force  him  away,- he  could  not  disobey  the  peremp- 
tory order  of  the  Collector  of  Customs,  and  requested  the  mau  to  go  as  de- 
sired ;  yet  he,  nevertheless,  refused  to  do  so  for  some  days,  until  he  found  he 
was  destined  lo  serve  one  H.  M.  Pigou,  Esq.,  the  son-in-lswof  Mr.  Wilber- 
force Biid,  the  Comptroller  of  Customs,  and  that  the  police  were  searching 
to  apprehend  him  for  disobedience  of  orders,  when  be  instantly  repaired  to 
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Memorial  qfAtr.  Launceiot  Cooke.  B89 

That  a  few  days  befgre  Jean  Elle  could  be  prevailed  on  to  Iett*e  th«  employ 
of  Memorialist  and  hii  co-partner,  Mr.  1'iguu  called  at  their  home,  where, 
witnessing  Jean  Elle'i  reluctance  to  leave  them,  he  snid,  if  another  Cook 
could  be  recommended  to  him,  he  was  willing-  the  man  ihould  remain  where 
he  wat;  whereupon,  after  consulting  a  gentleman  in  the  law,  many  yean 
acquainted  with  the  arrange  men  t>  made  oy  Mr.  Blair  on  similar  occaiiom, 
your  Memorialist  subsequently  met  Mr.  Piguti,  and  ilated  that  he  waa  willing 
to  meet  hii  proposal,  and  pay  the  wages  of  any  cook  he  might  hire,  when, 
pretending  to  be  offended,  he  rudely  left  your  Memoria lilt  without  an  answer. 

That  whilst  Jean  Elle  wa>  waiting  at  the  Custom-Houte,  your  Memorialist, 
from  *  wish  never  to  offend  or  oppose  the  constituted  autlioritiea  of  hi» 
Majeity,  and  supposing,  from  the  frequent  repetition  of  a  similar  iuterference 
by  Mr.JUair,  that  he  waa  empowered  by  law  so  to  do,  repaired  to  theCuslom- 
Houk,  where  he  saw  Mr.  Blair  on  horseback,  in  company  with  Mr.  Wilber- 
force  Bird,  and  accosted  him  respectfully,  In  the  pretence  of  Mr.  Roberts, 
the  head  clerk  in  tbe  establishment  of  Memorialist,  for  the  purpose  of  inform- 
ing him  that  the  man's  objection  to  leave  his  employ  was  tbe  cause  of  tbe 
trifling  delay  ;  whereon  Mr.  Blair,  in  the  most  violent,  loud,  and  insulting 
manner,  boldingup  his  whip  or  stick  in  a  threatening  attitude,  said  to  your 

Memorialist,  "  D you.  Sir,  hold  your  tongue,  or  by  G — I'll  knock  you 

down."     "  G — d you,  Sir,  don't  speak  a  word,  or  I  '11  knock  you  down." 

"  If  you  had  said  to  much  to  me  as  you  did  to  my  friend  Mr.  Pigou,  I  would 

have  blown  your  brains  out,  d and  b you,  I  would,  you  scoundrel." 

And,  at  he  rode  away,  he  called  your  Memorialist"  ad — 'd  wo  of  a  b ;" 

and  Mr.  Wilherforce  Bird,  who  was  In  company  with  Mr.  Blair  at  the" com- 
mencement of  your  Memorialist's  attempt  to  speak,  rode  off  the  moment  ha 
perceived  Mr.  Blair  under  the  natural  influence  of  his  temper,  that  he 
might  neither  restrain  nor  be  called  to  bear  witness  of  his  brother  officer's 
insolence. 

That  your  Memorialist,  having  no  other  wish  than  to  receive  such  an 
apology  as  his 'Excellency  the  Governor  might  think  fail,  complained  of  this 
outrage,  when  Lord  Charles  Somerset,  ever  anxious  to  discharge  his  duty  , 
with  an  impartiality  befitting  the  representative  of  his  Majesty,  applied  to  tha 
Collector  of  Custom!  ;  and,  as  might  have  been  expected,  a  person  capable 
of  descending  to  such  abusive  expressions,  would  be  sure  to  contradict  them, 

Mr.  Blair  did  so  ;  though  he  pretended  to  glory  la  one  part  of  hit  rud 

as  communicated  by  his  Lordship  with  the  enclosure  from  Mr.  Blair. 

Your  Memorialist  humbly  submits,  that  this  vain-glorious  boast  of  Mr.  tsiair 
carries  its  own  refutation  on  its  face;  for  had  Memorialist  insulted  Mr. 
Plgou,  as  Is  pretended,  It  is  clear  that  he  was  either  able  to  resent  It  himself, 
or  unworthy  the  aid  of  a  proxy. 

However,  as  your  Memorialist  conceives  that  the  ipte  dixit  of  Mr.  Blair 
cannot  be  set  againlt  the  oath  of  himself  and  Mr.  Roberts,  he  annexes  depo- 
sitions taken  before  a  notary,  agreeably  to  the  laws  of  this  colony,  and  alto 
one  of  Jean  Elle,  on  which   he  confidently  appeals  to  your  Lordtbipt  for 

Your  Memorialist  further  respectfully  submits,  that  when  this  man  wmt 
once  placed  as  an  apprentice,  the  legal  right  of  interference  In  the  Collector 
of  Customs  ceased,  as  in  the  case  of  a  parish  apprentice  in  England,  where 
the  master  has  a  chattel  interest  that  devolves  on  his  executors,  and  there- 
fore, at  your  servant  cannot  have  been  actuated  by  a  sense  of  duty,  feels  it 
imperious  on  him  to  draw  your  Lordships'  attention  to  tbe  fact  of  kit  having 
in  the  firit  initaitce  put  thii  man  out  at  an  apprentice,  he  being  a  sailor,  cook, 
and,  as  he  has  always  declared,  prisoner  of  war.  If  Mr.  Blair  had  been  In- 
fluenced by  tbe  benevolent  spirit  of  the  Abolition  Act,  (and  Jean  Elle  been  a 
slave  in  reality,)  when  he  found  him  a  roan  near  thirty  years  of  age,  so  good 
a  cook,  and  so  well  able  to  earn  the  bread  of  honest  industry,  be  would  nave 
satisfied  the  law  hy  placing  him  in  some  family  for  a  few  months,  instead  of 
fourteen  years;  but  this  would  not  satisfy  the  necessities  or  the  withes  of 
Mr.Blair,  who  acquired  consequence  and  credit  hy  disposing  of  so  many  slaves 
of  tbe  most  unfortunate  order;  and  if  your  Lordships  would  BjTurd  your  pro- 
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t*i  Mr.Pigou,  at  which  be expresses u 
corrupt ;  aoiue  wherein,  wliere  persoi 

debts,  he  has  promised  them  greatei  _, „--,-- --- 

tiona  of  mile rable  creatures,  thus  abandoned  to  those  whom  he  dare  not  assail 
— sacrifices  to  his  necessities,  victims  of  hisopprespive  jwrtialitie*.  Hearing 
of  hil  insolence  to  your  Memorialist,  several  persona  in  Cape  Town,  of  the 
greatest  respectability,  highly  indignant  at  such  demeanour,  came  to  Memo- 
rialist with  account*  of  the  manner  in  which  he  bad  disposed  of  negroes  to 
themselves,  and  are  now  ready  to  make  oath  of  these  facts ;  but  your  Memo-; 
rioliat,  unwilling  to  cipose  them  to  the  powerful  vengeance  of  the  Custom* 
bouse,  wishes  first  to  obtain  an  assurance  of  yourLordsbips'  protection  towards 
them.  The  English  Senate  intended  to  have  been  the  friend  and  protector 
of  the  wretched  negro  ;  but  in  this  case  it  has  been  the  greatest  misfortune, 


u  well  able  to  earn  thirty-five  rii  -dollars  per  mensem,  a*  a  cook, 
,  pu  pretence  of  being  I  aught  a  business,  1*  bound,  by  the  ruthless  cupidity 
of  hit  Majesty's  servants,  to  serve  the  most  valuable  portion  of  bis  life  to  the 


favourites  of  the  Collector  of  Customs  at  Cape  Town.    Had  Jean  Elle  been  a 
slave  in  fact,  and  remained  so,  after  so  valuable  a  portion  of  his  life  spe   ' 
the  service  of  a  master,  the  law  would  have  compelled  that  master  to  au 
him  in  bis  old  age  j  but  here  is  •  man  serving  the  prime  of  a  valuable  11 


o  fact,  and  remained  so,  after  so  valuable  a  portion  of  his  life  spent  it 

(elkdtb 

Id  age  s  but  here  is  •  man  serving  the  prime 
the  advantage  of  those,  who,  in  old  age,  will  desert  him  to  all  the  miseries  of 

Your  Lordships  will  feel  how  inconsistent  1*  such  conduct  with  the  philan- 
thropy that  abolished  slave  dealing.  ' 

Your  Lordships  will  feel  how  wretched  is  the  state  of  that  slave,  who,  under 
the  benign  indulgence  and  protection  of  Mr.  Blair,  is  cursed  with  liberty  at 
the  end  of  a  cruel,  abject,  and  unprofitable  slavery  of  fourteen  years— left  to 
starve  in  the  decline  of  life,  after  having  worn  away  bis  strength  by  the  goad- 
ing* of  those  who  have  no  interest  (like  the  real  slave  proprietor)  in  well-, 
treating  these  poor  people,  to  make  their  old  age  more  vigorous. 

Your  Lordships  will  feel  what  sentiment  actuated  Mr.  Blair,  when,  on  a, 
vary  recent  occasion,  one  William  Cousins,  who  had  served  him  fourteen, 
years,  and  had  been  a  voyage  with  him  to  England,  on  applying  for  a  certifi- 
cata  of  the  expiration  of  his  apprenticeship,  was  cruelly  told  he  should  never 
have  it  unless  he  would  return  to  his  service. 

Your. Lordship*  will  feel  what  U  the  general  tenor  of  Mr.  Blair's  character, 
his  humanity,  his  mildness,  and  his  Justice,  when  you  arc  informed  that  this, 
poor  nan  preferred  all  the  horrors  of  starvation  rather  than  return' to  a  master 
who  had  made  him  so  miserable;  and  such  must  have  been  his  fate,  so  great; 
the  terror  of  the  Collector  of  Customs,  bad  pot  the  benevolence  of  one  of  your 
Memorialist'*  acquaintance  prompted  bim,  in  defiance  of  the  malediction*, 
and  denunciations  of  this  great  man,  to  take  the  poor  negro  for  bis  servant,  , 

Your  Lordship*  will  feel  and  appreciate  the  spirit  that  urged  Mr.  Blair, 
wben  be  saw  an  unhappy  negro,  who  had  served  yniir  Memorialist,  for  the. 
benefit  of  Mr.  Samuel  Hurray,  above  *ia  years,  anxiously  soliciting  to  be" 
continued  in  the  same  employ,  so  callously  rejecting  every  solicitation*, 
llthough  the  man  becomes  free  again  on  the  1st  of  March  next. 

Your  Lordships  will  feel  whether  it  was  an  amiable  thing  in  a  person  in- 


Aud  your  Lordships  will  feel  and  judge,  whether  the  violence  of  hi*  lan- 
guage to  Memorialist, .  the  indecency  of  bis  expression  in  the  letter  to  the 
Governor,  and  the  unfairness  of  hi*  conduct  in  taking  Jean  Elle  away  from 
your  Memorialist,  in  violation  of  every  principle  of  humanity  towards  the 
nor  man,  merely  to  supply  Mr.  Bird's  son-in-law  with  a  cook,  was  befitting 
dim  who  bold*  an  important  situation  under  the  King — in  which  equanimity 
of  temper,  humanity,  disinterestedness,  and  benevolence  of  heart,  ought  to 
"Wne  in  a  superlative  degree. 
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Your  Memorialist  think*  it  4lW  to  hims4f  to  say,  that  ht  ti  not  impelled  to 
this  complaint  from  a  desire  to  opputa  Ibe  servants  of  hit  saTajasly,  or  fro™  ■ 
Vindictive  spirit  uf  revenge  ;  for  although  through  life  BO  ope  tl»i  possessed 
tnnnuor  a  beitw  spirit  of  Ipyajly,  or  a  mure  fargiyiugdiippsiiiuu  towards 
thus*  who  Cava  injured  or  insulted  him,  yet  he  owe*  it  lu  his  nun  fauk  in  So- 
ciety, to  call  Iswn  your  Lordships  for  justice  up  Mr.  Blair,  alio  has  thus 
trampled  oil  allihe  decencies  of  life  ;  and  lie  does  this  mure  confidently,  know- 
ing that  you  are  most  able  add  moat  willing  to  screen  gentlemen  from  the 
insolence  of  ofBce, 

And  lie  sincerely  ■satire*  your  Lordships,  that  whatever  maybe  jour  deci- 
sion, with  that  decision  he  will  rest  moat  perfectly  latijfied.. 

Wherefore  he  prays,  that  your  Lordships  will  be  pleased  to  cause  an 
inquiry  to  be  made  into  the  conduct  of  the  Collector  of  the  Customs 
towards  him,  and  judge  thereon  as  you  may  deem  meet. 
And  be  will  ever  pray. 

(Signpjil  LaCKCBLOT  CooKB. 

{2d  January,  1821. 


LETTER    OP   MB.    MBRTTON. 


Deab  Sib,— As  I  am  now  retiring  front  the  important  aitnadan  that  1  bav* 
lately  filled,  as  head  of  the  Bombay  marine,  J  cannot  quit  that  atatuui  with- 
out einreaaing  my  sentimenis  on  the  subject  of  its  Dock-yard. 

I  take  occasion  to  remark,  that  1  found  the  building  establishment  Under 
the  management  of  your  lata  venerable  and  highly  respectable  father, 
Jemsetjec  Bumanjee. 

It  would  be  superfluous  in.  me  to  dictate  on  the  qualifications  of  lhat  vene- 
rable Architect,  as  he  has  sent  forth  sufficient  instances  of  his  skill  to  nave] 
construction  to  make  any  remark  unnecessary.  But  it  remains  for  me  to 
bear  testimony  of  his  unremitting  xeal  and  attention  in  performing  these 
duties  which  occurred  under  my  superintendence,  and  1  beaeeoh  you  to  be- 
lieve, ibat  I  hold  hi*  character  in  grateful  remembrance. 

The  loss  of  this  excellent  man  would  have  been  most  severely  felt,  bad 
not  you  been  left  |o  supply  bis  place  i  and  J  hold  it  due  to  the  department, 
to  the  public,  and  to  yourself,  to  declare,  that  the  Bombay  Dock  yard  hat 


nothing  of  its  celebrity,  or  its  excellence,  in  the  construction,  of  those 
ships  which  have  been  sent  forth  under  your  management ;  nor  has  your 
leal  and  ability  been  less  conspicuous  than  your  cordiality  of  operation,  while 
undtr  my  superintendence. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  vessels  constructed  in  the  Bombay  Dock-yard, 
during  my  administration  in  the  marine;  viz. 

5    Line  of  battle  ships,    "j 

4    Frigates,  >  For  hit  Majesty's  nary, 

4    Sloops  of  war,  j 

3    Cruizers,  T 

'!  £$.""£;..,      { p«ft.E„.i.d.,com^„ 

1     Large  Indiaman,         ) 

and  4     Merchant  ships, 

will  better  testily  the  importance  of  the  Bombay  Dock-yard  establishment 

than  any  arguments  of  mine  ;  and  it  is  with  great  pleasure  I  learn,  that  orders 

have  been  received  fox  the  continuance  of  the  construction  of  ships  for  hi* 

2R2 
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593  Case  of  the  Ranees  of  Surdwan. 

Majesty's  navy;  an  event  upon  which  1  sincerely  « 
the  whale  of  the  building  establishment. 

I  cannot  take  leave  of  this  subject  without  expressing  my  satisfaction  with 
the  conduct  of  the  subordinate  officers  of  your  department ;  and  It  will  be  i 
pleasurable  part  of  my  duty  to  bring  the  same  lo  the  notice  of  Government 

In  conclusion,  1  beseech  you  to  accept  my  best  wishes  for  your  health  sad 
prosperity. 

Believe  me,  dear  Sir,  your*  very  faithfully, 

(Signed)  Henry  Mbbiton, 

Superintendent  of  the  Marine. 
Bombay,  10th  Nov.  1825. 


CASE   OF  THB    RANHKS    OF   BURBWAN.1 


Sib, — We  entreat  you  to  confer  on  us  the  favour  of  laying  before  the 
Right  Honourable  the  Governor-General  in  Council  the  following  repre- 
sentation on  our  behalf: 

Our  deceased  husband,  the  late  Muharajah  Prut  apch  under,  the  son  oflhe 
Muharajah  Tejehunder,  of  Burdwan,  died  on  the  S  1st  of  Pose,  1227,cone- 
apondjng  with  the  3d  of  January  1821,  leaving  ua,  his  two  widows,  the  sole 
heirs  of  his  property,  moveable  and  immoveable,  as  prescribed  by  the  Hindoo 
law  of  inheritance.  Our  late  husband  was,  in  his  life-time,  in  possession  of 
'very  large  estates,  partly  given  him  by  his  grandmother,  aiid  partly  by  t» 
father,  as  well  as  estates  bought  by  himself.  About  seven  years  before  lot 
death  of  our  husband,  his  father,  becoming  old,  transferred  to  him,  by  a 
deed  offgift,  all  the  landed  property  which  had  belonged  to  him,  either  by 
purchase  or  in  virtue  of  long  possession  ;  and  had  the  same  registered  in  lie 
name  of  our  husband  in  the  revenue  and  judicial  records.  But,  from  the 
indulgence  of  youthful  passions,  he,  for  some  years,  paid  tittle  attention  to 
the  management  of  his  estates,  and  had  chiefly  left  them  still  to  the  ore 
of  his  father,  the  only  parent  and  friend  that  he  had  in  the  world  ;  recetrinf 
himself,  however,  annually  the  surplus  produce  in  virtue  of  his  right  aspro- 

For  upwards  of  two  years  before  his  decease,  our  late  husband  not  only 
received,  as  usual,  the  surplus  of  his  estate,  but  managed  personally  the 
whole  affairs  of  the  sumeendaries,  attended  the  judicial  courts  and  (he  col- 
lector's office ;  and  was  called  upon  to  answer,  and  held  responsible  by  tie 
revenue  and  judicial  authorities,  for  whatever  happened  on  bis  lands.  Be- 
sides die  authenticated  vouchers  and  -indisputable  evidences,  which  posi- 
tively prove  that  our  late  husband  was  the  only  proprietor  and  actual  pos- 
sessor of  those  estates  long  before  his  demise,  Mr.  J.  K.  Hutchinson,  the 
Judge  and  Magistrate  of  Burdwan,  Mr.  Edmund  Molony,  then  RegisfN  of 
the  said  district,  the  Honourable  Mr.  Elliot,  the  late  Collector,  and  Mr.  J- 
Coulter,  the  medical  gentleman,  and  also  all  the  military  gentlemen,  of  the 
station,  were  eye-witnesses  of  the  fact ;  in  addition  to  which,  it  <s  """ 
known  that  Mr.  Secretary  Prinsep,  during  the  [administration  of  the  M**/ 
quia  of  Hastings,  introduced  our  husband  to  his  Lordship  as  the  then  Haja* 
of  Burdwan;  and  his  Lordship  conferred  on  him  the  honorary  dress  one 
only  to  the  actual  Rajah  and  not  to  his  son ;  the  same  honours  being  also 
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paid  to  our  husband  by  the  Nuwab  of  Moorshedabad ;  all  combining  to 
prove  that  he  was  generally  known  and  publicly  acknowledged  on  all  sides 
to  be  the  Rajah  in  possession,  not  merely  in  expectancy. 

On  his  death,  Mr.  Elliot,  then  Collector  of  the  district,  with  the  sanction 
of  the  Board  of  Revenue,  put  us,  his  widows,  in  possession  of  his  landed 
property,  aajhis  legal  successors,  and  registered  it  in  our  name;  and  the  Judge 
of  the  district  held  his  proceedings  accordingly  on  the  6th  of  April  1821,  or- 
dering the  tenants  of  the  estates  to  pay  to  us  the  revenue  due  from  them.  But 
Muharajah  Tejchunder,  our  late  husband's  fattier,  having  applied  to  Mr. 
Henry  Oakley,  the  Judge  of  the  district  of  Hoogley,  (in  which  some  portion 
of  lands  lay,)  to  put  him  in  possession  of  the  estates  left  by  our  deceased 
husband,  this  gentleman,  upon  a  summary  investigation,  dispossessed  us  of 
the  landed  property  situated  within  his  jurisdiction,  in  direct  opposition  to 
the  public  records,  and  to  the  decision  of  the  Board  of  Revenue. 

Tne  chief  ground  on  which  Mr.  Oakley  founded  this  summary  decision, 
dated  30th  of  April  1821,  was  certain  evidence  given  by  four  servants  and 
dependants  of  Muharajah  Tejchunder,  who  pretended  that  he  was  real  pro- 
prietor, and  that  our  husband  was  only  nominal  proprietor,  and  not  in  pos- 
session of  those  estates.  Although  it  is  well  known  that  the  evidence  of 
such  persons  cannot  be  depended  oo,  when  it  is  given  in  such  a  case  in 
favour  of  their  patron,  who  has  millions  of  money  at  his  disposal,  and  is 
ready  to  bestow  any  sum  on  those  who  will  assist  him  in  attaining  his  ob- 
ject :  yet  this  sort  of  testimony  was  here  received  in  preference  to  all  au- 
thenticated documentary  evidence  produced  on  our  behalf,  though  sup- 
ported by  the  unquestionable  testimony  of  public  officers  of  Government.  . 

Upon  our  applying  for  the  protection  of  the  Courts  of  Appeal  against 
the  summary  decision  of  the  Judge  of  Hoogley,  to  our  grievous  disappoint- 
ment, without  any  further  inquiry  into  the  real  merits  of  the  case,  they  coo- 
firmed  the  orders  passed  by  Mr.  Oakley.  But  Mr.  Hutchinson,  the  Judge 
of  Burdwan,  a  gentleman  of  first-rate  talents,  profoundly  skilled  in  the  na- 
tive languages,  manners,  and  laws,  and  respected  by  all  that  know  him,  as 
of  the  most  unimpeachable  character,  being  called  upon  to  decide  the  very 
same  question,  with  respect  to  the  part  of  the  landed  property  in  bis  district, 
concurred  in  the  opinion  of  the  Board  of  Revenue,  that  we,  the  widows  of 
the  deceased,  had  a  clear  and  undoubted  right  to  the  estates  as  the  sole  heirs 
of  our  deceased  husband,  proved  to  be  real  proprietor  and  actual  possessor 
of  the  estates  at  the  time  of  his  death.  However,  the  Courts  of  Appeal,  in 
conformity  with  their  former  opinion  given  on  the  case  referred  to  them 
from  the  Magistrate  of  Hoogley,  reversed  the  decision  of  Mr.  Hutchinson. 
In  this  manner,  after  such  a  slight  consideration  of  the  case,  we  were  de- 
prived of  our  whole  landed  property,  producing  to  Government  an  annual 
revenue  to  the  amount  of  twenty  lacs  of  rupees  and  upwards.  Above  all, 
we  were,  in  the  same  summary  manner,  deprived  of  our  estate  of  Gun- 
gamonohurpoor,  although  it  stood  in  the  name  of  one  of  us  in  the  public  re- 
cords as  purchased  by  us,  and  was  thus  secured  by  every  means  thought 
most  effectual  to  render  the  right  of  property  inviolable  ;  yet,  at  the  request 
of  Muharajah  Tejchunder,  our  name,  while  we  were  alive,  was  struck  out  of 
the  public  register  and  his  inserted  in  its  stead,  by  the  orders  Of  Mr.  Oakley, 
without  any  regular  suit  having  been  preferred  against  us ;  and  to  our  great 
sorrow  and  surprise,  this  act  of  Mr.  Oakley  was  confirmed  by  the  Courts  of 
Appeal. 

The  morning  after  our  husband's  death,  when  we  were  plunged  into  the 
deepest  distress  by  this  event,  our  father-in-law,  Muharajah  Tejchunder, 
taking  advantage  of  our  afflicted  and  helpless  condition,  came  with  his  peo- 
ple, and  intruding  into  our  private  apartments,  carried  off  from  us  out 
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Jewels*  with  every  thing  else  of  nine j  and  also  completely  pluhderibg  the 
private  apartments  thst  had  been  occupied  by  our  husband,  bore  away  ton- 
niture,  cash,  papers)  and  almost  every  thing  that  Mold  be  found  there ;  and 
•hiterer  rjfoheHy  Was  left  in  the  outer  part  of  the  house  he  pat  under  his 
own  lock  and  kej.  About  the  same  time  Purauchundef  Baboo,  brother- 
Itt-lsw  Of  Muharajah  Tejchunder,  acting  in  concert  with  him,  seiusl  upon 
all  the  }e well,  and  other  valuable  goods,  and  itoek  of  various  kind*  found 
In  other  part*  Of  the  premise*,  and  sold  them,  without  taking  ottr  consent, 
or  rendering  as  any  account  for  the  same  ;  of  which  act  of  violent*!  Mr. 
Clermont  and  Mr.  Flannel,  European  servants  of  our  late  husband,  arid 
man*  omen,  were  eye-witnesses.  Soon  after  these  depredations,  we  com- 
plained  bf  them  to  the  Magistrate,  who,  however,  referred  the  « 


Government ;  but,  although  sanguine  in  our  expectations  that  the  public 
thoriliea  would  protect  distressed  and  forlorn  widows  from  open  oppression 
i  eruelt/j  We  have  not  yet,  after  a  lapse  of  three  years  and  upwards,  been 


tb  And  any  redress.  By  stripping  us,  as  above  stated,  of  alt  out  property, 
—  '  "'  >r-in-faw      -■■■•-- 


ir  father-in-law  not  only  deprived  us  of  the 
Obtaining' ji«tieat  but  reduced  us  toft  state  of  absolute  poverty,  and  obliged 
t»  to  subsist  on  the  charity  of  our  relatives. 

ID  this  Mate  of  distress  we  endeavoured  to  relieve  our  necessities  by  re- 

SiriUg  Messrs.  Palmer  and  Co.,  and  Messrs.  Colvin  and  Co.,  agents,  and 
r.  T.  Plowden,  to  make  payment  to  u*  of  certain  soma  that  had  been  lew 
to  thetn  by  our  late  husband.  But  our  father-in-law,  the  Rajah  Tejehe*- 
rleri  not  satisfied  with  having  reduced  us  to  the  greatest  distress,  by  setting 
on  all  Other  property  belonging  to  us,  wished  to  lay  hold  of  those  sum 
also,  and  thereby  leave  ns  completely  destitute  of  every  means  of  existence. 
In  order  to  gain  this  object,  he  preferred  suits  in  the  Supreme  Court  M  Cal- 
cutta, from  which  he  might  appeal  to  England,  knowing  that  it  must  be 
impossible  for  persons  in  the  unfortunate  situation  to  which  ho  has  re- 
duced US  to  support  the  immense  expense  attending  such  a  litigation. 
The  necessary  consequence  has  been,  that  the  friends  who,  from  motives  of 
compassion,  were  desirous  of  assisting  us  to  seek  justice,  now  foreseeing 
that  to  prosecute  the  matter  further  would  involve  them  In  enormous  ex- 
penses, which  they  cannot  support  under  such  discouraging  circumstances, 
have  reliquished  the  undertaking ;  thence  no  hope  remains  to  us  of  obtain- 
ing legal  redress. 

As  a  further  means  of  driving  us  to  utter  despair,  so  that  existence  itself 
Inight  become  to  us  a  burthen,  every  time  the  Rajah  Tejchuitder  gained  a 
summary  decree  in  his  favour,  in  the  height  of  his  exultation  for  the  advan- 
tage thus  obtained  over  us,  he  has  encouraged  his  dependants  to  commit 
upon  us  the  most  cruel  outrages,  by  filling  the  district  of  Buldwan  with 
obscene  songs,  grossly  insulting  to  our  honour,  and  degrading  ns,  his  own 
daughters,  in  the  eyes  of  the  people ;  which  disgraceful  outrage*  have  beet) 
reported  to  the  Magistrate,  and  are  well  known  to  all  the  European  gentle 
men  in  that  part  of  the  country. 

When  the  Judge  of  Hooglcy,-  and  Judges  of  the  Courts  of  Appeal,  and 
Sudder  Dewanee,  thought  proper,  by  a  summary  decree,  to  deprive  us  of 
property  to  such  vast  amount,  their  legal  knowledge  or  humanity  might 
nave  sup ee sted  to  them  to  make  provision  in  the  same  summary  way,  that 
we  should  have  left  to  us  at  least  the  means  of  keeping  in  life,  which  even 
the  Hindoo  law  is  never  so  cruel  as  to  deny  to  poor  widows.  Hits  being 
Withheld,  the  wires  of  a  Rajah,  who  was  in  the  habit  of  spending  a  quarter 
of  a  lac  of  rupees  every  month,  are  reduced  to  such  necessities,  that  they 
Would  be  glad  to  barter  all  they  possess  in  the  world  for  a  few  hundred  ru- 
pees, towards  the  subsistence  of  themselves  arid  dependants. 
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During  our  husband's  lifetime  we  were  covered  with  diamonds  and 
jewels  of  every  description,  and  in  the  enjoyment  of  every  specie*  of  luxury 
and  princely  grandeur  belonging  to  females  of  the  first  family  throughout 
the  provinces  of  Behar,  Onssa,  and  Bengal ;  but,  immediately  after  his 
death,  we  are  not  only  stripped  of  all  our  ornaments  and  comforts,  but  re- 
duced to  absolute  beggary— -depending,  for  the  pittance  necessary  to  sup- 
port life,  on  the  will  of  an  unfeeling  father-in-law,  who  has  done  every  thing 
to  cover  us  with  infamy,  and  tender  us  wretched  in  that  Mate  of  rigid  seclu- 
sion to  which  we  are  perpetually  condemned.  While'  such  is  the  miserable 
fate  of  Indian  females,  of  even  the  highest  rank,  having  the  misfortune  to 
survive  their  husbands,  with  what  feelings  of  dismay  must  women  of  hum- 
bler circumstances  look  forward  to  the  period  when  the  death  of  their  be- 
trothed shall  leave  them  thus  exposed  to  the  suffering  and  persecution  of 
widowhood !  To  whom  shall  they  look  for  relief  when  persons  so  far  their 
superiors  despair  of  finding  protection  ?  And  can  Europeans,  who,  we 
have  heard,  blame  such  as  burn  themselves  with  the  bodies  of  their  hus- 
bands, any  longer  be  surprised  that  widows  are  driven  to  seek  death  as  their 
only  refuge  from  the  miseries  of  an  existence  devoted  to  ever}'  species  of 
suffering  which  avarice  and  cruelty  can  inflict  upon  them  ? 

Believing  that  a  case  of  such  hardship  requites  only  to  be  truly  stated,  in 
Wder  to  move  the  companion  of  a  humane  and  just  Government,  we  hereby 
solicit  the  benevolent  consideration  of  his  Lordship  in  Council ;  and  hum- 
bly pray  that,  to  preserve  us  from  the  danger  of  starvation,  the  Collector  of 
Burdwan  may  be  directed  to  allow  ui  monthly  a  sufficient  sum  for  our 
maintenance,  until  such  time  as  we  can  obtain  part  of  our  property  from  oar 
father-in-law  by  decision  of  a  judicial  tribunal ;  we  engaging  then  to  repay 
the  same  with  our  most  grateful  acknowledgment  for  such  an  act  of  benefi- 
cence worthy  of  the  high  character  of  the  British  nation. — We  ore,  Sir,  your 
moat  obedient  humble  servants, 

Attested  by  the  Family  r  Ax  us  no  Cooiuies. 
Seals  of  "iPtiiatt  Coomaxee. 

■  BmJmm,  aif  fmt,  IBM. 

norm.' 

By  accounts  from  Bengal  received  with  the  foregoing  document,  we 
learn  tltat  Mr.  Secretary  M'Kenrie  having  presented  the  above  Petition  to  the 
Government,  they  took  no  notice  of  it  whatever;  and  the  poor  widows  being 
reduced  to  complete  despair  of  obtaining  any  redress,  threw  .hemselvei 
on  the  mercy  of  their  unfeeling  father-in  law,  the  Rajah,  who  agreed  to 
allow  them  600  rupees  per  month  each  for  their  subsistence, — a  sum  hardly 
amounting  to  a  hundredth  part  of  the  monthly  value  of  the  estate*  to  whka 
they  are  legally  entitled,  which  would  sell  at  about  five  crores  of  rupee*, 
(flee  millions  sterling.)  Even  this  miserable  pittance  there  was  little  probabi- 
lity of  ttieir  being  able  to  obtain  from  him,  unless  he  bad  been  frightened  at 
the  time  by  the  report  that  Mr.  Charles  Reed,  celebrated  as  a  conductor  of 
arduous  legal  prosecutions,  was  going  to  take  up  the  cause  of  these  helpless 
women ;  which,  however,  was  abandoned  by  all  from  the  difficulties  attend- 
ing  it,  in  contending  against  a  powerful  Rajah,  as  justice  is  now  administered, 
To  make  the  case  worse,  the  English  law  stept  in  to  add  one  of  its  absurdi- 
ties to  the  oppression  of  the  Hindoo  widows.  A  person  of  talent  and.uro- 
ETty,  who  could  have  taken  up  their  cause  and  prosecuted  it  to  a  sucoeas- 
I  issue,  was  threatened  by  the  Advocate-General  withanaction.ofbarretryi 
that  is,  we  believe  an  action  to  inflict  punishment  on  any  one  who  shall 
enter  into  a  contract  with  an  individual  who  is  defrauded  and  ruissrd,.ca 
assist  him  or  her  in  obtaining  justice  I  This  is  the  perfection  of  human 
reason  1 
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DEBATB  AT  THB  BUT  INDIA  BOUSE. 

Eatt  India  Out,  %  5. 

Tnu  day  ■  special  General  Court  of  Proprietor*  ml  held,  for  the  purpose 
of  hariug  laid  beforctbem  Copies  of  a  Correspondence  between  the  Honour- 
able Commissioners  of  the  Board  of  Control,  and  the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty, 
•*  to  the  expediency  of  augmenting  the  naval  force  io  the  service  of  the  East 
India  Company,  for  the  better  protection  of  ihe  Company's  possessions ;  and 
also  for  the  purpose  of  having  submitted  to  Ihcm  tlie  draft  of  a  Bill  now  in 
progress  through  Parliament,  in  pursuance  of  inch  correspondence,  and 
which  provided,  that  the  expense  of  tuch  addilionaj  force  should  be  defrayed 
by  the  Company. 

The  Correspondence  and  Bill  having'  been  rend  : 

The  Chairman  (Sir  G.  A.  Robinson",  Bart.)  observed,  thai  the  Cnrrepond- 
euce  which  had  tint  been  read  sufficiently  explained  the  arrangement*  made 
by  the  Court  of  Directors  with  Government,  and  explained  the  principles  on 
wnicb  the  Bill  now  before  Parliament  had  been  framed.  The  expenses  of  any 
measure  peculiarly  calculated  for  the  protection  of  the  territorial  potieationi 
or  the  Eut  India  Company,  undoubtedly  ought  to  be  defrayed  by  the  Com- 

Cf  I  fur  to  charge  the  British  public  with  the  expense  of  an  additional  force 
that  object,  would  be  unreasonable  and  unjust,  (1)  This  was  the  view 
taken  of  the  subject  by  the  Court  of  Directors,  in  the  arrangements  they  had 
entered  into  with  bis  Majesty's  Government.  The  hon.  Chairman  then  pro- 
posed (be  resolution — "  That  this  Court  do  Concur  in  and  approve  of  the 
BUI  and  Corretpou deuce,  which  had  been  read." 

Dr.  Gilch airr  hoped  he  might  be  pcfmiited  to  ask  one  question,  notwith- 
standing tbe  many  attempts  made  In  this  Court  to  gag  him  on  former  occa- 
sion*. The  question  before  them  was  one  of  very  serious  Importance,  and 
required  some  consideration  on  the  part  or  the  Proprietors  before  they  pro- 
ceeded to  give  their  votes  upon  it.' .  He  had  come  early  this  morning  to  the 
room  appropriated  to  the  use  or  the  Proprietors,  in  order  that  he  might  gain 
some  previous  knowledge  of  the  subject,  but  he  was  surprised  to  fiud  that  there 
were  no  copies  of  the  Bill  or  the  Correspondence  to  be  procured.  Now,  In 
fats  Idea,  it  was  neither  just  nor  reasonable  to  expect  a  man  to  come  to  a  deci- 


any  measure,  until  be  bad  informed  himself  of  it> 

He  mutt,  however,  bow  to  the  usage  of  the  Court  of  Directors,  If  such  wis 

their  usage.     Uninformed  as  he  therefore  was  on  the  subject.  It  did,  however, 

,    it  strange  to  bint,  that  the  Bombay  marine,  {fit  was  In  an  efficient  state, 

Mild  not  be  employed,  instead  of  hit  Majesty's  ships.     The  Burmese  bad 

10  seventy-four*  yet;  they  had  not  a  vessel  that  mounted  ton  guns.   He  there- 


appear  st 


fore  thought  that  the  marine  force  at  Bombay  was  quite  powerful  enough  to 

„,.^  _i.h  ..,,.1.  ....  „..., .i...  u ...   __.j  ,1,^,  tne  Company  migbtbe 

...    ing  a  part  of  bis  Majesty's  nary 

In  their  dominions.    He  begged  leave,  in  conclusion,  to  ask,  whether  the 


cone  with  tuch  an  enemy  as  the  Burmese,  and  that  the  Compan< 
saved  the  great  addition  al  expense  of  maintaining  a  part  of  his  Maj 


Proprietors  had  nota  right  to  see  a  copy  of  such  Papers  as  had  been  read,  be- 
fore they  were  called  upon  to  give  their  vote,  approving  their  contents  ? 
TheCH*i>N*N,tn  reply  to  the  bon.  Proprietor,  stated  that  whenever  Papers 

(1}  And  vet  the  British  public  i«  already,  In  effect,  charged,  and  will  be  soon 
directly  and  avowedly  charged,  with  all  Ihe  burthens  which  the  additional  debt 
of  India  will  lay  on  the  shoulders  of  the  nation.     Is  it  not  quite  as  "  unreason- 
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were  called  for  by  a  vote  of  tbe  Court,  the;  were  always  to  be  found  In  the 
mom  appropriate)  to  the  Proprietor! ;  but  that  as  to  Papers  which  were  not 
to  called  for,  it  waa  not  customer)1  to  place  them  in-lhat  room,  or  to  submit 
them  to  the  inspection  of  the  Proprietor*. 

Dr.GiLciiaiBT  considered  mch  a  coarse  very  absurd.  He  repeated  hii 
opinion  respecting  the  Bombay  marine  establishment,  end  laid,  it  "U  evi-  ' 
dently  unreaaonable  that  Government  should  be  middled  with  any  charge  fur 
the  protection  of  the  Company'*  possessions.  It  happened  unfortunately, 
however,  that  the  army  and  navy  in  India  were  not  merely  employed  for  the 
protection  of  the  Company's  territory,  hut  wen  too  often  engaged  in  endea- 
vouring- to  extend  it,  particularly  on  the  tide  next  to  China.  He  believed 
that  after  all  that  had  been  laid,  Lord  Amherst  might  be  found  to  be 
lees  to  blame,  with  respect  to  tbe  Burmese  war,  than  Was  by  some  supposed. 
He  might  have  been  favoured  with  instructions  from  quarters  unknown  even 
to  the  Court  of  Directors,  directing  him  to  act  a*  he  had  done.  He  would 
our/  detain  tbe  Court  to  aik  one  other  question.  Lord  Amherst  appeared 
lately  to  have  adopted  a  new  line  of  conduct,  and  had  acted  with  a  degree  of 
liberality  which  almost  showed  a  disposition  to  emulate  the  great  man  who 
preceded  him  in  the  seat  of  Government.  He  observed  it  stated,  in  the 
1  Bombay  Goverument  Gazette,'  that  bis  Lordship,  in  noticing  tbe  progress 
made  in  education  by  the  Natives,  bad  adverted  tu  tbe  school  founded  In  1822, 
for  the  instruction  of  Hindoos  In- the  science  of  medicine,  which  he  spoke  of 
in  high  terms,  and  said,  that  in  his  opinion  it  was  an  institution  calculated 
to  do  a  great  deal  of  good,  and  ought  to  be  supported.  Now,  he  wished  to  in* 
form  tbe  Court,  that  be  had  received  a  letter  from  India,  in  which. the  Court 
of  Directors  were  represented  to  have  sent  out  an  order,  the  purport  of  which 
was  either  to  suppress  entirely  this  institution,  or  so  to  crush  it  that  it  would 
never  be  able  to  effect  the  good  which  the  noble  Lord  bad  predicted.  The 
question  be  bad  to  ask  was,  whether  the  Court  of  Directors  had  sent,  or  in- 
tended to  send,  such  an  order  out  ? 

The  Ch  ah  man  stated,  that  he  did  not  feel  himself  authorised  to  answer  the 
question.  As  to  what  the  Court  of  Directors  intended  to  do,  it  was  beyond  his 
power  to  say.  At  all  events,  he  did  not  feel  called  upon  to  answer  a  question 
of  that  nature. 

General  THoftMTON  agreed  with  the  hon.  Proprietor  (Dr.  Gilchrist)  that  It 
waa  absurd  and  improper  to  call  upon  the  Court  to  agree  to  the  motion,  wben 
they  knew  tittle  «  nothing  about  tbe  subject.  On  occasions  of  trifling  Inte- 
rest, be  had  often  known  that  papers  were  prjcWced,  and  now,  when  the  qnea- 
tiun  was  of  such  great  importance,  he  could  uut  sec  why  they  should  be  with- 
held. The  motion  might  be  very  proper,  but  he  was  not  prepared  to  support 
it,  until  be  had  further  information  uo  the  subject.  If  Government  thought 
proper  to  send  out  a  naval  force  to  India,  he  did  not  see  why  they  should  call 
Upon  the  Proprietors  to  delr-v  the  expense;  an  expense  too  which  the  Company 
Could  at  present  hut  ill  afford,  wben  the  unfortunate  Burmese  war  was  costing 
them  such  immense  sums.  [2) 

The  CnAiusiAN  said,  that  no  other  than  the  usual  course  adopted  on  all 
other  occasions  had  been  followed  with  regard  to  this  Bill.  No  vote  of  the 
Proprietors  could  stop  Its  progress  in  Parliament,  and  all  they  could  do  was 
to  petition  against  it.  He  could  therefore  see  no  reason  for  faying  the  Bill 
previously  before  the  Proprietors,  when  they  were  called  together  for  the  pur- 
pose of  concurring  in  it. 

Sir  C.  PoatBE*  entirely  approved  of  the  measure  before  the  Court,  if  It  did 

(2)  It  costs  the  Directors  and  Proprietors  nothing.  It  Is  tbe  poor  Indians,  the 
Burmese  themselves,  mid  the  Knelish  nation  collect! rely,  that  will  hare  to  make 
up  this  enormous  waste.  If  the  Directors  and  Proprietor!  had  to  pay  the  cost*, 
the  war  would  never  have  been  entered  into. 
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Dataf*  at  f A*  But  I»0*  Stmt. 

•  wHk  the  fcwOty  marine,  than  iitwin  hi 

torfeu*  «bn  «f  MM  udrftan  did  nc*« 

He.  Ihenght  It  — ty  reasonable  il>  the.  Company  should  pay  the  iimmiT 

the  additional  force    The  Company**  marine,  in  bi»  Mtajsn),  oaujbt  to  b« 

p4"c*«  en  •  mM  respectable  footing;  Am  it  (Mod  en  at  promt.     Be  ueeply 


i,  to  fane  allowed  the  ai 

, ... ■  to  be  reduced  to  to  law  a  state  as  that  in  which  it  wee  placed 

eighteen  MM  ago.  This  ought  sot  to  bar*  been  done  whilst  the  Dutch  bad 
nwh  impu  limit  pass —inn*  in  India. 

■  The  CiMlKHaK  causa  secure  the  boo.  Sennet  that  there  m  nothing  1» 
the  tneaaura  which  eoald  have  for  its  abject  the  interfering,  ia  the  leaxteot 
degree,  wlih  the  Bombay  murine.  The  ninin  had  not  originated  with  ms 
Court  of  Director*,  but  with  the  Board  of  Control  i  but  the  Director!  had 
taken  every  eare  that  the  marine  force  in  India  ihould  not  be  affected  by  h. 
He  wished,  on  the  contrary,  to  tie  that  portion  cif  the  Company's  force*  placed 
on  auch  a  foot  in %  m  to  be  in  all  respects  efficient. 

Mr.  Twining  gave  the  measure  his  decided  approbation,  and  wai  convinced 
that  It  hail  received  all  the  attention  it«  Importance  demanded. 

The  motion  wax  then  agreed  to. 

General  Thoukton  Inquired,  if,  iu  the  Bill  before  Parliament  rupectiax 
Beat  India  Writers,  there  wei  provision  made  for  thaetaaaiuatlonof  McC 
gentlemen  M  were  not  ednc 
aroficieucy  in  the  Native  languages. 

The  CtiAimMAH  replied,  that  the  Bill  had  paaaed  the  Hoeaeef  Ceeaaaeni, 
and  he  cutdd  therefore  net  do  bettor  than  apply  to  the  gallant  General  to 
the  substance  of  ha  contents. 

Colonel  STArnJOMt  pn  notice,  that  he  would  submit  a  motion,  on  the  next 
General  Court  day,  respecting  the  flogging  of  Native*  of  India,  which  he  be* 
"#ted  tu  prtetlted  loin 
Mr  Jatnet  Mackintosh  nod  ( 
the  practice  mi  eontrary  u 

The  following  arc  the  particulars  of  the  propoeed  motion  : 

1.  That  by  the  ith  article  of  the  Honourable  Compuuv's  Regulation*,  (the  Erst 
of!924,)  It  Is  declared  lawful  for  one  Magistrate  of  Police,  upon  win  plaint  made 
Sy  an;  master  or  mistress  against  any  sen-ant  or  hamal,  and  (in  such  complaint 

i-'--" -■■-,  t""- '  ~* "" illah  the  offenuer  by 

,  ,       — ,  .. :h  offence,  to  be  in- 
flicted 01  '■                        "    '• 
'   1  That  tills  i 

at  Bombay  to  In ,,...,. _.  „... .... 

statute  S!)  and  40  Geo.  111.  c.  79,  see.  18,  by  irhlch  corporal  pUnhhmeut  can  onrf 
he  inflicted  on  coni-iction  before  twn  magistrates. 

3.  That  In  defiance  of  this  Mamie,  and  of  the  admonition)  of  two  high-minded 
British  Judges,  namely.  Sir  James  Mackintosh  and  Sir  Ed  ward  West,  many  bun- 


ielag  established  by  the  oath  of  one  credible  witness,  to  punish  the  ol 

Sling  wit  Bomber  of  lashes    not  eieeediug  twclre  for  each  offence, 
Td  on  him  or  Aer  so  offending. 

ll  this  regulation  is  utterly  Illegal ;  for  any  power  of  the  Petty  Sessions 
•y  to  Inflict  whipping  must  be  derived  from  regulations  made  under  the 
■Hand  40  Geo.  111.  c.  79,  sec  18,  bv  which  corporal  punishment  can  only 


are  been  fined  and  flogged  without  Matin,  and  have  been  banished, 
4  to  the  condition  of  galley  slaves ;  and  that  this  monstrous  ami 
ice  i«  still  pneererad  in  by  the  magistrates  of  Bombay ,  and  obeli* 
icd  by  the  grand  Jury  of  that  icttletnor ' 

Court  humbly  entreats  the  Directors  1 
gutattow,  (ftntof  !8M,i  which  la  opposed  to  t! 
siippprt  the  Kite's  Chief  Justices  In  India;  and 


mnlawral  practice  is r ;  _.. 

nearly  sanctioned  by  the  grand  jury  of  that  m 
4.  That  this  Court  humbly  em  rents  the  Directors  to  repeal  the  fifth  article  of  Net 

refutation*,  (ftnt of  16*4,)  which  ia  o ■  —  "•-  -L ~-~ ■ 


-    The  CmM  then  adjourned. 
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MR.   BUCKINGHAM  S   PETITION. 


The  humble  Petition  of  J*ves  Si  i.k  Buckingham; 
rtHpertfuIIv  Sbeweth, 

1.  That  dining  the  greater  portion  of  ■  life  passed  in  visiting  different 
regleus  of  the  world,  your  Petitioner  has  cuustautlv  had  the  satisfaction  to 
find  that  the  mere  circumstance  of  his  being  an  Englishman  cave  him  a 
powerful  claim  to  hospitality  and  protection   wherever  the  British  name  was 

3.  That  the  course  of  events  having  led  jour  Petitioner  into  Egypt,  he  »u 
induced,  by  the  earnest  entreaties  of  several  British  and  other  European  mer- 
chant* residing  in  that  country,  to  make  a  maritime  survey  of  the  Bed  Sea* 
and  proceed  by  the  way  of  Arabia  to  India,  fur  the  purpose  of  encouraging 
the  British  merchants  there  to  revive  the  lucrative  commerce  which  hereto- 
fore  existed  by  this  ancient  route,  and  supply  the  shores  of  theMeriiterraneaa 
with  the  inexhaustible  productions  of  the  British  possessions  in  the  East. 

9.  Thnt  yoar  Petitioner  having,  in  the  year  IBM,  arrived  at  Bombay,  and 
received  the  most  Battering  and  welcome  reception  from  his  countrymen  of 
all  ranks  and  conditions,  there  for  the  first  time  found  that  his  being  as) 
Englishman,  which  bad  every  where  else  been  to  him  a  source  of  pride  and 
benefit,  was  now  the  cause  of  humiliation  and  disadvantage!  for  while  indi- 
viduals of  every  other  nation  were  permitted  without  any  express  license  to 
reside  and  enjoy  security  of  person  and  property  under  the  British  flag,  no 
Englishman  could  lawfully  set  his  foot  on  the  soil  of  this  quarter  of  the 
British  empire,  without  permission  first  obtained  from  the  East  India  Direc- 
lori  in  England. 

4.  That  your  Petitioner,  not  having  left  England  with  any  intention  of 
visiting  India,  was  unprovided  with  such  license,  and  did  not  therefore 
Attempt  to  settle  and  reside  in  the  country  j  but,  in  the  prosecution  nf  his 
commercial  pursuits,  your  Petitioner  accepted  the  command  of  a  large  ship, 
trading  from  Bombay  to  China,  under  the  authorised  protection  of  the  Un* 
ttsh  flag,  belonging  to  the  Imaum  of  Muscat,  an  independent  Arab  prince. 
In  amity  with  ihe  British,  and  then  having  In  his  commercial  employment 
several  Americans,  besides  French  and  other  European  subjects,  who  acre 
unmolested  in  their  trading  occupations;  while  your  Petitioner,. being  by 
birth  an  Englishman,  was  for  this  and  no  other  reason,  real  or  alleged, 
prevented  from  holding  this  command,  and  Hut  merely  removed  from  bit 
ship,  but  ordered  instantly  to  quit  the  country. 

5.  That  if  your  Petitioner  had  suffered  this  calamity,  severely  U  it  bee 
•Jrerted  all  his  future  prospects  in  fife,  in  consequence  of  any  misconduct,  he 
should  not  uow  have  adverted  to  it  as  a  part  of  bit  unhappy  history  |  but  at 
thei  eery  Moment  when  this  sentence  wan  carrying  Into  execution,  the  Gover. 


ir  Evan  Nepean,  bore  the  highest  testimony  to  your  Peli 
character,  and  not  only  professed  himself  entirely  satisfied  with  the  publicly 
beneficial  nature  uf  your  Petitioner's  pursuits,  but  in  a  correspondence  which 


pasted  between  himself  and  hit  Chief  Secretory,  on  this  occasiun,  expressed 
•  hope  that  your  Petitioner  might,  on  these  grounds,  obtain  the  necessary 
license  from  the  East  India  Company. for  his  return  end  future  residence  in 
tbeir  territories* 

i.  That  rour  Petitioner,  tn  consequence  of  this  peremptory  order  given  him 
to  quit  India,   returned  again  by  way  of  Arabia  to  Egypt,  and  after  a  very 
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considerable  lost  of  time  and  money,  succeeded  in  obtaining  the  requisite 
license  of  the  East  India  Company  to  vi  jit  their  dominion*  ;  the  only  condi- 
tions of  such  license  being,  that  he  should  conform  himself  to  all  the  law* 
""  M  of  laws,  under  such  Presidency 

7.  That  being  at  length  in  possession  of  this  license,  your  Petitioner  retained 
to  India,  and,  after  relinquishing  the  command  of  the  ship  in  which  he  was 
reinstated,  rather  than  go  on  a  alar e-voyage  for  her  owners,  ultimately 
settled  at  Calcutta,  in  the  year  1819,  under  the  open  countenance  and  protec- 
tion of  the  Government  of  the  Marquis  of  Hastings,  where  he  vested  pro- 
E  naively  a  capital  of  mare  thao  20,0001.  sterling  in  the  establishment  of  a 
blic  Journal,  acknowledged  to  be  lawfully  formed  and  conducted,  and 
~  inoitled  as  such  to  pay  annually  a  3um  equal  to  more  than  eOOOI.  sterling, 
pottage  to  the  revenue  of  Bengal. 
B.  That  your  Petitioner  couduc ted  this  Public  Journal  for  a  period  of  five 
yrart,  without  being  convicted  of  any  libel,  private  or  public;  having  been 
only  once  prosecuted  by  indictment  of  the  Sis  Secretaries  to  Government,  for 
an  alleged  imputation  on  their  impartial  fry,  and  on  that  occasion  unhesitat- 
ingly acquitted  by  a  jury  composed  principally  of  Government  dependents, 

"ritisbbirth,  »as  not  merely  liable  to  lose 

a  hearing  from  the  country,  for  any  act 
that  might  be  displeasing  to  his  superiors ;  and  never  having  had  to  pay  a 
farthing  or  damages,  either  to  individual*  or  to  public  bodies,  though  iu  afl 
actions  brought  before  the  Indian  Courts,  there  are  no  juries  of  any  kind  to 

Irotect  defendants,  the  verdict  aud  amount  of  damages  lieiug  left  entirely  to 
lie  discretion  often  of  a  single  Judge,  who,  from  hi*  station  aud  babits,  may 
.be  regarded  as  one  of  the  member,  of  the  Government  its-elf,  and  therefore 
deeply  interested  in  repressing  and  punishing  even  a  tendency  to  undue  free- 
dom of  discussion. 

9.  That  besides  having  the  good  fortune  never  to  have  once  incurred  the 
censure  of  the  laws  during  this  long  period,  in  which  nearly  two  million 
copies  of  your  Petitioner's  Journal  were  issued  aud  circulated  among  a  com- 
where  almost  every  reader  is  a  member  of  the  governing  body — there 
y  not  being  ten  Native  Indians  in  all  Bengal  who  read  or  understand 
an  English  paper — and  under  so  peculiar  a  state  of  legal  administration, 
where  the  bench,  the  bar,  and  the  juries,  are  all  so  closely  interwoven  with 
the  Government,  a*  to  afford  the  strongest  security  for  their  continual  bias 
towards  the  support  of  its  interests,  your  Petitioner  had  also  the  uappiums  of 
enjoying,  during  the  whole  or  (hi*  period,  the  esteem  and  confidence  of  his 
fellow-countrymen  of  all  classes  iu  Indis,  to  such  a  degree,  that  one  hundred 
of  them,  including  British  merchants  of  the  greatest  wealth  and  moil 
unsullied  Integrity,  a*  well  a*  Civil  and  Military  functionaries  of  the  highest 
rank  and  most  unquestionable  loyalty,  and  others  having  the  deepest  stake 
both  as  to  wealth  and  repntatiou  iu  the  security  of  the  established  Govern' 
mint,  evinced  tjpeir entire  approbation  of  your  Petitioner's  mode  of  conducting 
hit  Journal,  by  consenting,  after  it  had  been  four  years  before  the  Indian 
public,  and  its  character,  therefore,  minutely  watched  and  accurately  known, 
to  hold  shares  in  it*  property  to  the  amount  of  10,000*.  sterling,  in  the  full 
confidence  of  its  beiog  safely  invested  iu  a  legal,  honourable,  and  useful 
uuuertaklng. 

'  10.  That  in  the  month  of  February  1323,  soon  after  the  resignation  or  the 
Marquis  of  Hastings,  and  during  the  brief  interregnum  between  that  naif' 
nation  and  the  arrival  of  his  Lordship's  successor  as  Go  fern  or- (Jen  era!  of 
India,  your  Petitioner  received  a  letter  from  the  Chief  Secretary  to  Govern- 
ment, informing  him,  that  in  consequence  of  hit  having  expressed  an  opinion 
on  the  luapproprialenest  of  a  certain  appointment  of  a  Presbyterian  minister, 
who  was  not  Iu  the  Company's  regular  service,  to  an  office  wholly  foreign  to 
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J  from  that  moment  withdrawn,  and  he  was  thence  ordered,  without  a 
il  or  a  bearing,  to  quit  the  country  within  a  few  week*  only  from  the  date 

Sin  of  being  seized  and  transported  as  a  felon,  in  such  ihip 
neral  might  choose ;  although  jour  Petitioner  had,  in  the 


appuiutiuer 
orders  to  r 


appeal,  hutened  to  quit  a  country  In  which  the  mildest  exercise  of  bit  legal 
birth-right  wns  deemed  a  crime  that  unfitied  him'  for  further  residence 
among  bis  fellow  counirymen  iu  the  East,  and  embarked  with  his  afflicted 
family  for  England, 

1!.  That  your  Petitioner  firmly  believing,  in  common  with  all  those  who 
had  invested  their  property  with  him  In  this  Joint  undertaking,  that  lie 
would  be  permitted  to  return  again  to  India,  when  (he  lerere  punishment 
already  inflicted  on  him  by  this  act  of  banishment  should  here  expiated  hi* 
supposed  offence,  was  induced  to  leave  behind  him  the  whole  of  his  large  and 
valuable  pruperly,  the  accumulated  earnings  of  years  of  anxious  labour,  and 
the  only  source  on  which  he  could  rely  for  the  future  subsistence  of  himself 
and  children,  in  the  confident  assurance  that,  although  he,  being  an  English- 
man, had  been  thus  suddenly  removed  from  the  superintendence  of  his  own 
affairs,  tbe  individuals  in  whose  charge  he  left  them  not  being  liable  to  this 
sudden  removal,  would  be  amenable  for  their  conduct  to  a  court  of  justice 
only,  and  his  property,  in  their  hands,  be  safe  from  violation  and  destruction. 

13.  That  in  this  hope,  however,  your  Petitioner  was  grievously  dis-. 
appointed,  for  notwithstanding  the  uaauimous  concurrence  of  the  public 
authorities  in  England  in  the  justness  of  the  objections  urged  by  bim  to  the 

'  " — t  of  the  Presbyterian  minister  iu  India,  and  (heir  immediate 
jmove  the  individual  from  bis  office,  which  have  since  been  put 
into  execution,  your  Petitioner  was  still  punished  with  the  most  unrelenting 
severity  for  merely  presuming  to  anticipate  their  own  decision ;  aud  every 
application  made  hy  him  fur  leave  to  return  to  his  property,  his  friends,  and 
his  pursuits  in  India,  was  invariably  rejected,  without  any  reason  being 
assigned  for  these  repeated  denials  of  so  humble  and  reasonable  a  request. 

14.  That  your  Petitioner  further  found,  to  his  extreme  sorrow  aud  dismay, 
that  tbe  Indian  Government,  not  content  with  banishing  him  from  the  coun- 
try, had  taken  advantage  of  their  great  power — Ant,  to  past  and  register 
the  regulation,  for  a  pretended  disregard  of  which  your  Petitioner  was  ba- 
nished, btfwe  it  bad  tbe  force  or  sanction  of  law  j  next,  to  make  another  re- 
gulation, placing  every  press  in  India  under  a  license  revocable  at  pleasure  ; 
ami  lastly,  notwithstanding  the  solemn  assurance  of  the  Chief  Justice  of  the 
King's  Court,  Sir  Francis  Macuaghteo,  that  the  property  vested  in  existing 
Journals  should  be  respected,  and  that  without  a  guarantee  from  the  Indian 
Government  to  this  effect,  he  would  not  give  their  regulation  the  force  of 
law  by  registering  it  In  tbe  Supreme  Court — proceeding,  in  utter  disregard  of 
this  solemn  aud  public  pledge,  to  carry  into  effect  a  series  of  consecutive 
measures,  by  which  ibe  whole  of  the  property  left  by  your  Petitioner  in  India 
in  this  supposed  security  has  beeu  swept  stray. 

15.  That  the  most  valuable  portion  of  ibis,  the  copyright  of  the '  Calcutta 
Journal,'  was  actually  taken  from  your  Petitioner  and  his  co -proprietors 
without  any  consideration  being  tendered  for  the  same,  and  then  presented  as 
a  free  gift  to  tbe  son-in-law  of  one  of  the  members  of  the  very  Government 
under  which  this  extraordinary  transfer  uf  property  took  place  ;  (he  Govern- 
ment having  previously  decried,  that  so  lone  as  any  portion  of  tbe  properly 
thus  transferred  should  belong  tn  your  Petitioner— though  he  was  absent  at 
the  distance  of  thousands  of  miles,  and  could  not  possibly  influence  its  ma- 
nagement—or,  Indeed,  so  lung  as  he,  or  any  of  the  one  hundred  English  Gnt- 
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002  Mr.  BntimfUm-,  Pttitmm. 

Omm  ef  MM  «ml  4m*r,  «W  Ma  **V»r**  In  M*  J*mp**,  M  •*■/  ,**- 
prrty  IWW  cm  to,  tin  type*,  mm,  or  other  naateriih  ■*  *■)»<***.  ft* 
(ionise  should  b>  granted  far  their  ute,  ui  a»  benefit  be  rerri.ed  from  tin 
i7  t*^r  Uwlsd  owners,  wowjh  Ihty  WW  ttfttetnsewil,  WWrta>l  Uh«ri 
by  the  fninured  individual  adverted  to,  for  hit  ui  tote  and  ctrtutive  ad- 
vantage. 

16.  That  in  mwupmi  nf  thtaw  wMMStean,  th«na»rf  yew r  Mliw»W 
been  to  coeapletely  and  entirely  elected,  that,  instead  uf  being  pwHwd  «* 
an  incvate  of  MOO*.  storing  P"  «""»».  from  a  ntwnwrt*  of  the-  MMMI  »**ub 
of  40,00*1.,  which  be  enjoyed  at  the  period  of  bis  hOjrfipJWM  f™»  India,  W 
Mt  bcea  utterly  deprived  uf  both  income  and  capital,  and  it  whhki  bow 
inndred  ia  debt*  to  (he  extent  of  at  tout  10.IHKW.  mere,  from  tfa*  >«wm 
punned  toward*  bit  property  in  bit  absence,  and  against  which  no  forccigfet 
on  bit  part  could  possibly  bare  provided. 


your  Pel        _..  .   . 

Court  of  Pireetura  for  lca*e  to  return  to  India  for  M 

named  by  themselves,  merely  to  either  up  the  *nd  of  hi 

ruined  property,  and  to  prevent  toe  further  accumnlalioa  of  dabto,  which  it 

wight  take  hint  •  whole  life  to  repay ;  whan  tbi*  ptrnuation  was  alto  denied, 

without  any  reason  being  assigned  for  to  unexpected  n  rejection  of  this  UM 

Uooe  of  saving  binuelf  from  inevittbie  destruction, 

IS.  Tfcnt  yonr  PetlHonar,  desiring  la  puatne  arty  taa  fair  and  legal  —hi  of 
remedy  which  vera  supposed  to  be  onto  to  him,  fau  nerar  nana  resorted  to 
clamour  or  to  faetiuui  praccedlaia  of  any  kind,  in  nil  the  attempt*  he  ha* 
made  to  obtain  redrew ;  that,  though  goaded  to  the  very  brink  of  despair, 
be  hi*  never  written  any  but  the  must  bumble  and  respectful  memorials  to 
the  Indian  authorities,  and  hu  submitted  tbe  public  discussion  of  bit  cue  to 
the  advocacy  of  other*  rather  than  trutt  hi*  own  feeling*  in  the  expression  or 
delivery  of  hi*  appeeljo  those  from  whom  he  hoped  fur  sympathy  and  relief. 
But  that  all  this  caution  and  consideration  hat  availed  him  nothing;  at  be 
now  finili  himtelf  more  severely  punished  for  the  exercltf  of  a  universally 
acknowledged  virtue,  than  be  could  possibly  have  been  by  any  law  for  the 
commission  of  Ibe  greatett  ubTences  ;  for  that  even  a  sentence  of  solitary  con- 
finement for  seven  years — heavy  as  inch  a  punishment  may  teem  fur  mertiy 
venturing  to  question  the  propriety  of  an  appointment  do  sooner  beard  of  in 
England  than  it  was  annulled— would  have  been  to  him  a  let*  grievous  In- 
Miction  uf  evil,  at  he  might  have  survived  inch  an  incarceration,  and  pained 
the  remainder  of  hi*  lift  in  enjoyment  and  repote  ;  and  had  b*  even  supirad 
In  a  dungeon,  be  might  have  died  with  the  consolation  of  knowing  that  bit 
family  and  children  would  have  enjoyed  the  property  be  had  to  hardly  earned  i 
whereat,  be  hat  now  tbe  additional  agony  uf  having  bit  eabtence  prolonged 
to  witness  not  only  bit  own  destitution,  but  the  total  destruction  of  all  their 
infant  hop**,  doomed  ei  they  now  are  to  be  made  sufferers  through  life  for  tbe 
supposed  error*  of  their  parent,  end,  on  hit  account,  to  be  cast  upon  tbe  world 
In  •  condition  which  be  ran  never  contemplate  without  horror. 

19.  That  all  other  meant  of  redress  having  been  tried  in  vain — hit  prayer*' 
£  in  bitter  disappointment — your  PerJ- 
Honourable  House,  imploring  them  to  take  bit 
unhappy  case  into  their  early  consideration,  and  to  afford  him  tuch  relief  a* 
to  their  wisdom  may  teem  meet,  in  the  humble  but  earnest  hope  (list  they 
cannot  behold  with  indifference  the  alter  ruin  of  an  innocent  fellow -subject, 
without  that  protection  uf  trial  before  punishment,  which  it  not  denied  to  the 
most  abandoned  criminals  in  this  and  every  other  civiliied  country  of  the 
earth. 

And  your  Petitioner,  at  in  duty  bound,  will  ever  pray. 
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PKBATK    IN  PARLIAMENT  ON   PRESENTING  MR.  BUCKINGHAM'S! 
PETITION. 

Hews  •/  Cbmmmu,  TWiiy ,  Mag  9,  1896. 

Lord  John  Russkll  said,  be  held  a  petition  in  bis  baud  of  considerable 
importance,  M  affecting  the  conduct  of  the  Indian  Government  towards  no 
oppressed  individual.  The  Petitioner  was  Mr.  Buckingham,  whoso  case  bad 
upon  another  occasion  been  brought  under  (be  consider!  tiou  of  the  House  by 
the  bon.  Member  fur  Durham,  whose  absence  from  hit  place  at  thil  time 
aubody  regretted  mare  than  he,  (Lord  John  Russell)  j  and  if  clearness  and 
ability  «f  statement  bad  been  sufficient  to  attract  attention  to  the  merits  of 
the  petition  at  that  time,  the presauttask  would  have  uteu  spared  him,  (Lord 
John   Rusiell.)      Tha  eapositibn  of  Mr.  Buckingham's  wrongs,  howeve 


forcible  and  unuusw  era  ble  as  it  was,  bad  not  produced  the  conscauencas  which 
'■'•■    tleman  bad  tf  ■     * 
ought  it  d< 
the  House. 


an  injured  man  bail  a  right  to  eipect,  and  that  gentleman  bad  therefore 
thought  it  due  to  himself  to  submit  his  cue  once  mora  to  the  consideration  of 


House.  When  the  matter  was  last  discussed  bare,  the  answer  given  w 
:  as  the  Petitioner  had  thought  proper  to  remove  his  complauit  inti 
rt  of  law,  It  would  be  Improper  for  ibis  House  to  interfere — be  having 
was  said,  confessed  by  this  act,  that  a  court  of  justice  was  more  likely  to  give, 
him  redress  (ban  this  House.  Mr.  Buckingham,  by  this  petition,  refuted  that 
reasoning!  and  showed  that  hit  wrongs  were  of  such  a  nature  that  it  behoved, 
this  House,  as  the  guardian  of  all  subjects  from  oppression,  to  extend  to  him 
its  protection.  The  Petitioner  set  forth  — that  a  calamity  which  he  dreaded 
when  be  but  presented  himself  to  this  House,  bad  tint*  actually  befallen  him. 
He  than  went  on  to  state,  more  in  detail,  the  circumstances  of  his  case,  and 
the  House  would  excuse  aim  (Lord  J.  Russell)  for  following  the  Petitioner 
into  a  few  of  those  particulars.  I"  I U 14,  Mr.  Buckingham  arrived  in  Bombay, 
but  not  being  provided  with  a  license,  be  was  obliged  to  return  to  Egypt,  and: 
apply  lu  this  country  to  procure  one,  before  his  residence  there  would  bet 
sanctioned  by  the  authorities.  After  bis  return  to  India,  ha  visited  Bengal, 
where  he  learned  that  the  censorship  on  the  press  had  been  just  abolished  by 
the  Marquis  of  Hastings.  The  Petitioner  then  became  the  proprietor  of  a 
daily  newspaper  in  Calcutta,  which  he  states  in  bis  petition  he  conducted  fbr 


five  years,  without  being  convicted  of  a  libel  before  any  court  of  justice  ii 
India,  although  it  is  wall  known  that  the  juries  in  those  courts  are  coiuootLu, 
principally  uf  dependants  on  Government,  and  of  course  not  to  impartial  iu 
questions  between  tha  Guvernmaut  aad  the  people  as  the  juries  of  this. 
country.  He  was  not  even  brought  to  trial  but  once,  and  it  was  then  upon  a 
charge  uf  libel,  of  which  he  was  acquitted.  He  continued  in  the  direction  of: 
his  journal  during  the  whole  administration  of  tile  Marquis  of  Hastings.  By 
this  time  bis  paper  bad  become  a  good  property,  Having  progressively  in- 
vested 30,000(.  iu  U,  it  came  to  be  worth  40,0004.  in  saleable  value  j  he  had 
sold  two  iniUions  of  copies  in  the  course  of  five  years,  and  paid  annually, 
to  Government  4,0001.  as  postage,  for  the  copies  sent  to  different  part*  uf  India, 
He  sfatei,  that  it  was  a  journal  much  in  esteem,  and  that  be  himself  was 
greatly  respected.  Soon  after  ibis,  be  received  several  intimations  that  the 
course  which  lie  was  pursuing,  and  tbe  remarks  he  was  making  in  the '  Cal- 
cutta Journal,'  were  highly  offensive  to  the  Indian  Government.  These  sug- 
gestions were  not,  however,  sufficiently  forcible  to  induce  him  to  change  the 
tone  of  hii  remarks,  and,  indeed,  looking  at  tbese  articles,  he  (Lord  J.)  could 
not  imagine  that  they  were  calculated  to  give  offence  to  any  free  Government, 
— (Htar) — they  would  have  been  circulated  unobserved  by  tbe  police  either 
at  Paris  or  Brussels.  (Hear,  hear.)  After  tbe  departure  of  tbe  Marquis  of 
Hastings,  Mr.  Buckingham  received  notice  that  bit  license  was  abrogated, 
awl  that  he  must  quit  India,    Mow  this  was  a  step  highly  calculated  to  iuvulv« 
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almost  Mi  tote!  ruin,  and  the  only  nut  alleged  wai  an  article  in  the  '  Cal- 
cutta Journal,'  in  which  the  writer  found  fault  with  the  appointment  of  a 
Preabyterian  minister,  who  was  subsequently  removed.  Aa  to  the  lone  and 
manoerofthat  article,  itwai  such  that,  considering  the  circumstance!,  would, 
in  this  country,  Sq  far  from  being  considered  daugeroua  la  the  peace  of  the 
community,  be  regarded  u  deficient  lu  bitterneu,  in  leverity,  and  political 
spirit.  But  Mr.  Buckingham  wai  obliged  to  depart  from  India,  and  lean 
behind  him  the  property  which  bis  talent*  and  his  industry  hud  accumulated. 
No  aoouer  had  he  left  India,  than  certain  regulation*  were  brought  before  the 
Supreme  Court  there,  ordering,  amongst  other  thing*,  that  the  proprietor  of 
every  journal  ibould  have  a  lireme,  liable  to  be  revoked  at  the  pleaaure  of  the 
Government;  but  the  Judge,  Sir  Francii  Macuaghten,  said,  he  should  object 
to  these  regulations  if  they  were  made  to  extend  to  any  existing*  journal.  But, 
what  followed  ?  Within  a  ihort  time  after  Mr.  Buckingham's  departure,  an 
order  wai  given  to  suspend  the  publication  of  hi*  Journal.  He  had  come 
home  to  England,  and,  at  considerable  expense,  had  sent  out  material*  fur 
printing  and  other  purposes,  in  order  to  support  hi*  eetnh)  rah  meat  in  ladia; 
but  an  order  in  the  mean  time  had  been  iaaued  to  impend  the  publication  of 
hi*  Journal ;  which  order  destroyed  bis  property.  This,  it  may  be  imagined, 
was  a  serious  injury  to  the  Petitioner.  Let  the  House,  for  a 
the  situation  lu  which  he  was  placed.    He  had  lent  out,  ■ 

Ctnie,  materiali  lor  continuing  hia  paper,  all  of  which  were  rendered  useleii 
y  the  order  for  impending  its  publication,  lu  auiwer  to  the  application*  of 
hi*  agents  for  permission  to  another  person  to  manage  It  for  him,  it  appear* 
that  Dr.  Miiston,  a  son-in-law  of  one  of  the  Members  of  the  Council,  wai  the 
only  person  who  would  be  permitted  to  superintend  it.  But  it  wns  notto  be 
■■■■■—"■■■  -  ■,>,«  ftc  management 

,      .  ted,  In  fact,  to  a  total 

annihilation  of  the  copy-right.  In  conclusion,  the  Petitioner  stated,  that  n 
consequence  oF  all  these  arbitrary  and  oppressive  proceeding*  on  the  pari  of 
the  I  ndian  Government,  he  had  not  only  lost  the  '20,0001.  which  he  propria- 
lively  invested  in  the  paper,  but  that  he  wa*  also  10,000*.  in  debt. 

Such,  then,  being  the  statement  of  the  Petitioner,  be  (Lord  John)  tbooght 
it  was  a  case  calling  fur  the  serious  attention  of  this  House.  The  punishment 
was  far  disproportion^  to  the  offence  with  which  he  v>  as  charged.  The  second 
point  upon  which  he  rested  the  claim  of  Mr.  Buckingham  to  the  attvatioo  «f 
the  House,  wni  the  severe  and  unmerited  hardships  to  which  be  was  subjected. 
These  hardships  were  intimately  connected  with  ibe  liberty  of  the  preM  w 
India,  because  it  would  seem  the  Governor  had  the  power  of  sending  away  s> 
Englishman  upon  the  supposed  abuse  of  that  liberty,  when  no  other  man 
could  be  scut  away  on  such  slight  grounds.  The  Marquis  of  Halting*,  witt- 
ing to  restore  the  press  erf  India  to  something  like  liberty,  abolished  the  een- 
«or*hip  which  previously  existed,  by  way  of  experiment ;  but  upon  the  depar- 
ture of  the  Marquis  of  Hastings,  the  experiment  being  found  not  to  sneered, 
the  whole  punishment,  by  banishment  and  the  lots  of  his  property,  was  visited 
upon  ibe  Petitioner.  Though  under  the  Government  of  such  a  man  ai  ib« 
Marquisof  Hastings,  (air  discussion  might  be  carried  on  so  long  aa  writer*  ab- 
stained from  slander  and  abuse,  even  with  a  censorship,  yet  he  had  the  fix*" 
light  to  tee  that  such  might  not  be  the  case  with  his  successor*,  and  therefore 
abolished  the  ceusurchip.  It  had  been  laid,  that  the  measures  of  IheMarnuis* 
Hasting*  had  led  to  these  transactions  ;  but  he  had  lean  communications  from 
that  noble  Marquis,  in  which  the  removal  of  Mr.  Buckingham  wai  condensed; 
because,  sajn  Lord  Halting*,  whatever  might  have  been  Ihe  lentUney  <*  »™ 

Buckingham*  writing*,  «/iri//W  and  deliberate  ofl'mc*  to  "     "         "  *' 

never  teaigviltg.    As  to  the  propriety  or  I " -*- 

that  was  a  question  into  which  hi    " 

confine  himself  strictly  to  the  wp_.._.  

he  complained  of  it  a*  gross  in  jus  lice,  that,  because  the  Marquis  of  Hasting* 
had  thought  fit  to  abolish  the  censorship,  and  try  tbc  experiment  of  a  fie* 
press,  under  certain  regulations — and  because  that  experiment  bad  not  siw* 
ceeded,  that,  therefore,  the  whole  loss  should  fall  upon  the  PetitioBer.  (***"« 


ropriety  or  inexpediency  of  a  free  press  in  '"'ft 
h  be  did  nut  mean  to  enter  at  present ;  he  ihouW 
I  wrong*  which  the  Petitioner  had  suffered;  sod 
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m  presenting  Mr.  Buckingham* 

hear.)  It  appeared  to  liim  that  tba  Marquis  of  Ha 
due  foresight  in  abolishing  the  censorship,  and  au! 
arbitrary  power  over  the  writings  of  Editors.  He  co 
long  aa  the  Marquis  remained  as  Governor,  an  Edi 
fear,  unless  he  abused  the  freedom  which  was  allon 
quite  different  when  others  succeeded  the  Govern 
,  were  two  parties,  one,  the  Governor- General,  inve: 
and  the  other,  the  Editors  of  journals,  wielding 
11  ion ;  if  the  former  have  the  power  to  crush  the 
come  when  that  power  will  be  abused.  [Hear,  heai 
be  do  doubt  that  Mr.  Bucking-haul  had  been  most  be 
had  his  property  altogether  destroyed  without  camp 
the  view*  of  the  Government  to  destroy  the  freedom 
case  of  individual  grievance  which  imperatively  d 
the  House,  and  be  therefore  meant  to  move,  that  tt 
his  hand  be  referred  to  a  Select  Committee,  lnste 
moving  that  it  lie  on  the  table.  {Hear,  hear.) 

Mr.  Winn  laid,  be  would  take  that  opportunity 
tions  in  reply  to  those  made  by  the  Noble  Lord  upo 
of  Mr.  Buckingham.  The  question  was  brought  t 
slon  by  the  boo.  Member  for  Durham  (Mr.  Lamb- 
was  stated  the  matter  was  to  be  subjected  to  the  dec 
that  Mr.  Buckingham  bad,  in  fact,  commenced  an 


India  would  lour  be  felt — having  unfortunately 
could  not  be  earned  further.  He,  however,  espresi 
decided  persuasion,  that  could  the  action  have  bee: 
would  have  been  satisfactory,  as  far  as  the  charac 
conductor  the  Government  of  India  were  concer 
that  the  whole  question,  as  stated  by  tbe  noble  Lon 
concluded  with  expressing  his  intention  to  move 
Select  Committee,  a  course  not  usual  without  notice 
of  such  an  intention,  but  which,  if  persevered  in, 
bound  to  oppose ;  but  tbe  whole  question  rested  upo 
India  to  be  as  free  and  unshackled  as  it  was  in  Eug 
he  was  ready  to  meet,  and  that  liberty  of  the  presi 
at  long  as  tee  held  dominion  tbere.(2J  The  noble 
the  paragraphs  which  were  the  objects  of  the  anli 
Government ;  they  were  such,  said  the  noble  Lord,  i 
despotic  government,  such  aa,  perhaps,  would  not 
but  would  pats  unnoticed  in  Pant  or  London.  He 
la  a  country  where  a  free  representative  gnvernmei 
would  not  do  the  slightest  mischief,  or  would  the; 

(I)  If  any  other  individual  than  the  oue  whose  spec 
from  the  subject  being  entirely  new  to  him,  fallen  inl 
tw-en  pardoned.    But  that  the  President  of  the  Board 

:0  be  intimately  acquainted  with  the  affairs  of  India 


VU  presei 
liOrd  who 


jder  discussion,  _ 

nted,  and  again  from  a  printed  copy  obtaine 

i  laid  !t  before  the  House,  should  make,  this  ; 

So  far  from  this  being  the  whale  question  of  the  pre; 
purl  nf  it,  for,  from  the  first  paragraph  to  the  lastt  uei 
freedom  of  discussion,  nor  any  other  phiase  of  similar 
(2)  TMsul.inatherwonls.sajlugthat  theactsbyw 
upheld  will  not  bear  the  scrutiny  to  which  such  liber 
truth  hardly  to  be  expected  from  the  lips  of  the  offlcia 
Lead  of  this  branch  of  the  administration,  but  of  the  in 
though,  from  tbe  mouth  of  any  other  person,  it  Uligli 
libel! 
Orimtal  Herald,  Vol.  9.  3  S 
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interference  of  Government  |  but  the  Government  of  Indie  we*  note  repre- 
sentatlvn  Government,  either  in  form  or  in  essence.  It  was  en  absolute  Go- 
vernment, responsible  for  it)  Conduct  to  this  country  only.  (3]  If  they  sere 
to  allow  the  liberty  of  the  press  in  Indie,  such  e  Government  could  not  eiist, 
— the  existence  of  e  free  preu  and  an  absolute  Government  being  incom- 
patible. (4)     It  wee  not  his  intention  now  to  enter  at  large  upon  the  Govern' 

(3)  The  confusion  of  ideas  which  appears  to  prevail  iu  almost  every  quarter, 
respecting  the  true  nature  nf  tlie  Indian  Government,  la  such,  that  no  two 
speakers  are  found  to  agree  In  the  definition  of  its  powers ;  aud  even  the  same 
individuals  describe  ft  sometimes  as  one  thing  and  sometimes  as  another,  jmt  as 
It  happens  to  suit  the  purpose  of  the  moment.  We  have  been  told  that  it  is  a 
Government  of  opinion  only;  but  then,  my  some,  it  is  founded  on  the  opinion 
the  Natives  entertain  of  our  mildness  and  Justice,  while  others  contend  that  it 
Hats  on  the  opinion  the  Natives  have  of  our  power.  Sometimes  it  is  asserted, 
thai  It  is  the  best  Government  ever  devised  for  India;  »t  others,  it »  allowed  to  be 
in  evil  that  it  should  be  a  despotism;  but  it  is  shea  qualified  by  the  arnsneit, 
that,  like  many  other  evils,  it  is  a  necessary  one.  But  *  Government  being  M  . 
once  "  absolute  "  and  "  responsible,"  is  a  mixture  which  we  could  never  well 

cuinprebeud.    If  tl~  ** -'  ' ... 

fclmt  are  all  the  A 

nol  an  absolute  Go  rem  nietit.    .. „. ., _.. „ .....  .„„... 

iect  the  lives  and  properties  of  the  subject  against  the  arbitrary  power  or  the 
state,  (and  their  decrees  against  the  ruling  authorities  In  repeated  Instances  show 
thai  they  exercise  this  power,]  then  the  Government  of  India  is  not  an  absolute 
one;  and  the  release  of  Mr.  Aniot  from  prison,  bran  order  of  Judge  Macnsgbten. 
llblr  be  had  been  conined  by  order  of  Lord  Amherst,  shows  that  the  Government 
ef  India  is  in  sosM  cases  responsible  to  the  laws  of  Kutrlaad  there  administered, 
and  net  tn  the  authorities  iu  this  caualry  alone.  Indeed  it  Is  only  in  the  exercise 
of  tlin  mie  odious  power  of  banishing  individuals  without  trial,  (or  withdrawing 
their  license,  as  it  is  called,]  that  the  Government  is  absolute ;  for  in  all  <4a*v 
violatious  of  right,  it  may  be  made  amenable  to  a  court  of  Justice  i  though  with 
this  power  to  suspend  w  ttmrtrn  over  the  beads  of  obnoxious  individuals,  it 
can  compel  them,  by  threats,  to  do  what  it  pleases,  merely  saying,  "  These  an 
Our  orders — they  may  not  be  lawful;  but,  unless  you  obey  them,  we  shall  remove 
you  instantly  from  the  country." 

(4)  Can  Br.  Wyun  be  at  all  acquainted  with  the  history  of  India,  and  he  Igoe- 
rant  or  the  fact,  that  Native  Ukhian,  literally  "  Newspaper* ,'"  have  esfsied  In 
India  from  the  earliett  period  of  the  Mogul  Government;  and  that  In  these, 
freedom  of  remark  on  the  passing  events  of  the  day  was  by  no  mean*  rare?  Doe* 
he  not  know,  on  the  often  repeated  authority  of  Sir  John  Malcolm,  that  such 
papers,  soniaintng  the  severest  stricture*  on  oar  Government,  written  by  Natives 
Usemservea,  freely  circulate  now  j  and  that  no  art  or  uowwoa  i.ar.pan  van  pre- 
xeut  it  ?  And  vet  the  despotism  of  India  rcssaina  unmoved.  But  since  the  In- 
troduction of  British  power  iu  succession  to  the  Mogul  rule,  there  ha*  been  as 
much  freedom  of  discussion  in  India  as  ever  was  permitted  in  the  freest  times  in 
England.  Under  Governors  Verelst,  Clive,  Hastings,  CornwaUh  and  Shore, 
there  was  not  ouly  no  censorship,  bat  no  other  sort  of  restraint  on  the  Indian 
press  ?  In  a  paper  published  bg  a  person  named  Dicker,  in  Warren  Hastings') 
rime,  the  Governor- General  himself  personally,  and  his  measures  generally, 
were  censured  and  denounced  with  a  severity  not  surpassed  by  any  thing  in  any 
Other  country.  And  yet  the  despotism  of  India  Mill  existed,  and  was  as  abso- 
lute iu  theory  aud  in  practice  as  at  present,  iu  all  other  respects.  Lord  Weileatrt 
was  the  first  British  Governor  that  ever  placed  the  press  under  a  censorship  ;  and 
this  was  removed  by  Lord  Hastings,  with  a  substitution  of  other  restraints,  sup- 


vernment  so  strong,  or  her  absolute  power  less  in  danger  of  being  o 
than  during  the  rive  years  when  this  alleged  "  licentiousness  of  thept— .  ,.... 
vailed?— while,  tince  it  hat  been  placed  under  its  present  fetter*,  the  country  has 
been  In  one  continued  state  of  war,  mutiny,  disaatiafactkui,  and  ruinous  expen- 
diture !  and  absolute  power  in  much  greater  danger  of  being  altogether  over- 
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meat  of  ladi*,  but  it  nut  b«  recollected  Ait  country  im  rovem*  by 
foreigners,  ud  that  the  Native*  war*  ty*tem*tlonlly  excluded  [ma  all  sitoa- 
tioot  of  importance  In  llM  direction  of  its  affair*.    It  was  impossible  this 


i  the  Native  1 

d  proclaim  that  exclusion  to  all  the  inhabitant*.     This  toon  be 

Ml  topic  of  conversation,  would  circulate  a  firebrand  throughout  India, 


oalft 


it  endanger  oar  dominion  there.  (5)      Unless,  than,  they  were  pre* 

fared  to  i»y  India  should  have  a  representative  Government,  the;  could  not 
permit  the  existence  of  a  free  press.  What  were  the  checks  to  the  liberty  of 
the  press  here  and  in  France?  There  were  public  assemblies  where  tb* 
Government  bad  tbe  opportunity  of  defend  in  r  themselves  from  tbe  charges 
made  against  ihem,  but  tbe  Government  oF  India  had  no  such  opportunity. 
If  tbe  liberty  of  the  press  were  allowed,  they  must  submit  to  every  charge, 
however  mis*  or  unfounded,  made  against  them.  True,  they  may  answer 
these  attacks  Id  newspapers  ;  but  wben  the  members  of  a  government  were 

tamed,  than  at  any  period  during  the  thaw  Of  thentmwtfrecdrmiof  dhengafam. 
"     mach  for  tbe  eaaMsf*  of  the  observation,  that  a  free  press  and  aa  ttselnte 

•-•-- L ■"'--  - ~J--*fdnvznassonwn*th*hc- 


(3)  Itia  the  peculiar  fete  of  a  bad  cause  to  grow  we**erard  weaker  wits  every 
successive  advocate  i  for  proceeding,  aa  its  supporter*  generally  da,  In  reeaJa* 
aiarswisn  toward*  thecoma*  of  absanHty,  every  successive  *rg»ment  employed) 
fcj  tbeia  being,  an  they  suppose,  stronger  and  stronger  in  favour  of  tfceir  position, 
becomes  weaker  and  weaker  m  the  eyes  of  ail  other  men :  hicanae  the  psadtssai 
watch  they  labour  to  eMabnah,  being  of  itself  absurd,  tbe  Wa«menM  meet  Ukera 
H9«*n«t)-eu  it  are  of  necessity  the  most  abeard  sl.o.  The  peeseul  h  a  remark- 
able instance  of  the  trash  of  this  axiom.  If  M  r.  Wytm  supposes  that  the  Nativea 
do  mot  tire*)*  snow  that  they  hic  governed  by  foreigners,  or  that  they  them- 
selves are  excluded  from  all  participation  in  the  power  ef  Government,  he  snurt 
Imagine  them  to  be  very  strange  beings;  and  if  they  els  know  this  already,  hew 
comes  it  that  tbe  firebrand  la  not  already  lighted  »p  ?  It  can  surely  need  no  fren 
presa  to  tell  tbe  Natives  thai  in  every  district  of  India  there  are  not  a  doten  white) 
men  to  a  thousand  black.  In  many  parts  of  the  country,  there  are  hundreds  whw 
do  not  see  a  white  face  once  a  year.  Can  these,  then,  be  under  site  delusion  that 
there  it  no  disproportion  In  the  numbers  of  the  one  to  the  other  ?  Again,  it)  to 
the  Native  troepo,  can  Mr.Wyon  imagine  that  the  sepoys  need  a  free  prem  to 
tell  them  that  la  a  bnttnlion  of  n  thousand  strong  there  are  not  more  than  twenty, 
and  often  not  tea,  European  oflcert  to  command  then  ?  Can  ait*  clans  ef  Na- 
tives for  a  moment  imagine  that  the  civil  and  military  servant*  of  the  Company 
are  ■of  foreigners,  bat  genuine  Hlndooa  and  Mohammedan*!  nr  thM  the  offices 
of  Commander- to- Chief  and  Governor -General  are  aa  open  to  Rajpoots  and 
Brahmin*  as  (o  English  noblemen  and  gentry  >  'I'hey  know  all  this  as  well  as  any 
free  presa  could  leH  It  them ;  Mid  it  does  already  form  the  freouent  topic  not 
merely  of  their  conversation  but  of  their  secret  despatches,  proclamations,  and 
appeal*,  which.  Sir  John  Malcolm  says,  fly  front  one  end  of  India  to  the  other 
with  the  rapidity  of  lightning,  at  every  moment  that  offer*  a  hope  of  haslentna 
Oarexpnltion.    The  firebrand  is therefore  already  lighted  op,  without  the  aid  of 

S  press  to  kindle  it ;  and  if  It  were  not,  Mr.  WyunWn  speech,  which  will  w 
to  India  in  every  newspaper  mat  Is  printed,  which  will  be  republished  in 
every  Indian  Journal,  and,  be  disseminated  in  n  thousand  directions  over  every 
pint  of  India,  before  four  month*  are  over,  would  light  up  (hi*  dreaded  firebrand 


■sent.     Bu-  it  will  show  how  honelCL ._  ,  .  _     

(Sainton* by  merely  Inpptug  off  a  distant  branch  or  two  of  tbe  tree  from  which  they 
sprint;.  To  do  it  effectually,  the  axe  most  be  laid  to  tbe  soot.  Not  only  mat* 
the  pen*  of  Englishmen  be  prevented  from  writing  in  England  a*  well  a*  India  j 
their  tongues  must  he  also  rooted  out ;  llie  Parliament  of  tbe  empire,  and  every 
other  public  assembly,  must  be  rased  to  the  ground,  and  universal  silence  be  en- 
joined, before  it  is  possible  to  prevent  what  Is  ssi'l  or  written  hero  from  Gtidlug 
It*  way,  through  a  thousand  uninterruptible  chaaaels,  to  tbe  mnossM  corner* 
of  the  earth,,  whenever  Bngluibmen  reside,  or  the  KoglisU  language  i*  known. 
2S2 
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charged  with  »n  improper  selection  of  its  officer!,  haw  could  they,  without  an 
abandonment  of  their  dignity,  state  the  reasons  which  actuated  them  in  the 
(election  of  these  perious  ?  (6)  It  was  stated  by  the  noble  Lord,  that  the 
Marquis  of  Hastings,  In  abolishing;  the  censorship,  wished  to  try  ibe  enpert- 
mentof  a  free  press  ;  but  he  need  only  refer  to  the  regulations  substituted  far 
the  censorship,  to  see  with  what  justice  ibe  noble  Lord  could  make  that 
statement.  1  he  editors  of  newspapers  were  prevented  from  publishing  any 
articles  under  the  following  beads  : — any  thing  that  animadverted  upon  the 
proceedings  of  the  Court  of  Directors,  or  tended  to  derogate  from  the  autho- 
rity of  Government;  any  disquisition  upon  the  political  transactions,  or 
offensive  remarks  upon  the  Members  of  the  Council ;  any  discussion  bating 
a  tendency  to  interfere  with  the  religious  opinions  of  the  Natives,  or  the  pub- 
lication of  any  thing  copied  from  English  papers  under  the  above  heads. 
Now,  under  these  regulations,  though  the  censorship  was  abolished,  he  left 
it  to  the  House  to  consider  if  the  press  of  India  was  not  as  restricted  as  it 
could  be-(7)    It  was  also  stated,  that  Mr.  Buckingham  had  disregarded  no 

laid  down  In  the  preceding  note. 

__  _  Parliaments  of  England  aud  France  are  the  only  checks  on  a 

tore  press  In  these  countries.  Is  certainly  new.  One  would  suppose,  from  this, 
that  there  were  no  newspapers  that  ever  espoused  the  cause  of  Government,  no 
attorneys- general  to  prosecute,  or  courts  of  Justice  to  puuish  those  whose  accu- 
sations of  the  Government  were  unfounded  ;  aud  that  the  ministers  had  none  to 
help  them  In  their  need,  but  were  compelled  to  eland  forward  in  Parliament, 
and  there  alone  repel  erery  attack  made  on  their  measures.  Their  places  would 
not  be  very  enviable,  if  this  were  true;  but  while  they  hare  the  '  Courier,' 
the '  Representative/ aud  the '  Bull,'  to  hold  the  '  Globe,'  the '  Chronicle,'  and 
the  '  Examiner'  In  check,— while  they  have  places  and  pensions  to  give  to 
writers  in  the  one,  and  Newgate  aud  Cold  Bath  Fields  for  the  other,  they  need 
be  under  no  alarm  as  to  not  having  ample  justice  done  to  all  their  measures, 
and  every  unfounded  attack  upon  them  speedily  and  effectually  repelled.  Hut  if 
this  preponderance  of  influence,  on  the  side  of  men  In  power,  be  a  sufficient 
security  against  misrepresentation  in  England,  it  is  a  thousand  times  more 
effectual  In  India.  In  that  country,  not  even  one  English  editor  is  lo  be  found 
who  is  not  dependent  on  the  very  breath  of  the  Governor-General  for  bis  re- 
maining in  the  country,  from  which,  it  may  be  seen ,  he  can  be  sent  at  a  moment's 
warning  for  any  reason  or  for  none.  Hut,  were  the  dread  of  this  even  removed, 
the  Judges,  barristers,  and  juries  of  India,  are  all  closely  interwoven  with  the 
ruling  authorities  ;  and  all  the  government  portion  of  the  press  in  India,  where 
nine- tenths  of  the  newspapers  are  edited  by  persons  actually  iu  the  pay  and  ser- 
vice of  the  East  India  Company,  form  a  barrier  in  defence  of  its  measures,  which 
no  single  assailant  could  hope  to  penetrate,  unless  he  were  so  entirely  right, 

-J  "■■  opponents  so  entirely  wrong,  that  his  success  would  be  the  triumph  of 
id  justice  over  falsehood  aud  iniquity.    What  a  reproach  then  to  ibe 


Indian  system  of  rule,  for  its  President,  Mr.  Wynu,  to  say,  as  In  effect  h 

Bay,  by  this  extraordinary  assertion  :  "  True,  every  editor  not  In  the  service  01 

the  Government  lives  in  ludia by  sufferance:   tme,  nearly  the  whole  of  the  press 


.  untry  is  in  the  hands  of  Government  si 
other  powerful  securities  in  the  peculiar  constitution  of  the  courts  of  law, 
against  unfounded  accusations.  Nevertheless,  so  impossible  is  it  to  defend  the 
measures  there  in  operation,  by  these  united  meaus,  that  they  must  not  be 
allowed  to  be  canvassed  ;  so  improper  is  the  selection  frequently  made  of  per- 
sons to  fill  offices,  that  the  Government  cannot,  without  an  abandonment  of 
their  dignity,  permit  either  the  dependent  portion  of  the  press,  or  their  sup- 
porters, to  Mate  the  lU-Bumeuts  in  favour  of  such  selections."  If  any  unofficial 
personage  were  to  say  thin.  It  would  be  an  undoubted  libel.  But,  coming  from 
the  authority  it  does,  it  Is  harmless.  It  is  an  admission,  however,  which  speaks 
-  id  should  be  long  held  in  remembrance. 


(7)  There  is  no  recoiifilmi!  the  iuennsisteucy  of  Lord   Hastings  i 
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sWegfc  warning.  This,  could  not  1*  the  fact ;  for,  In  1820,  the  GoMruor- 
General  la  Council  issued  an  order,  in  which  it  wu  stated,  that  former  warn- 
ing>  had  made  10  little  impression  on   him,  he  must  abide  by  the  conse- 

Jucncea,  if  he  continued  to  incur  the  displeasure  of  the  Government.  In 
821,  again,  after  the  departure  of  the  Marquis  of  Huttings,  an  order  was 
issued,  warning  him,  that  if  he  still  continued  in  the  samecourse,  his  license 
would  be  withdrawn,  and  he  would  be  ordered  to  depart  forthwith.  Undis- 
mayed, however,  by  all  I breats— unaffected  by  mil  warnings — disregarding  all 
advice—be  still  continued  his  course  of  libel  against  the  Government;  (7") 
then,  and  nut  till  then,  Mr.  Adam  compelled  him  to  quit  the  country, — a, 
course  to  which  he  was  driven  by  Mr.  Buckingham  himself,  and  which  he 
could  not  avoid,  with  any  regard  to  the  dignity  of  the  Governor-General,  or 
the  character  of  consistency  which  ought  to  be  maintained  in  a  Govern- 
iuent,(8)     The  whole  question,  in  fact,  turned  upon  whether  the  opinions 


regarding  the  freedom  of  publication  as  a  natural  right  of  my  fellow-subjects,  t 
be  narrowed  only  by  special  and  urgent  cause  assigned.  The  tteing  no  dirtel  nt- 
etiiitg/or  that  invidiam  tAacklet,  might  have  wfflctd  to  make  me  break  them. 
'  ' — i  myself,  however,  to  bare  been  guided  In  the  step  by  a  positive  and  well- 


weighed  policy.  If  our  motives  of  action  are  worthy,  it  must  be  well  to  render 
tliem  intelligible  throughout  au  empire,  our  hold  on  which  is  opinion."  Often 
as  this  baa  been  stated,  it  it  not  yet  suffldeutly  familiar  to  the  eyes  and  ears 
for  which  it  Is  now  repeated.  But  since  certain  restrictions  were  put  on  in  J  une 
1818,  when  the  censorship  was  abolished— and  here,  more  than  a  year  after- 
wards, praise  Is  taken  for  reuniting  certain  restrictions— who  could  avoid  con- 


. . .  tated,  It  Is  not  yet  suffldeutly  familiar  to  the  eyes  and  ears 
for  which  it  Is  now  repealed.  But  since  certain  restrictions  were  put  on  in  J  une 
1818,  when  the  censorship  was  abolished— and  here,  more  than  a  year  after- 
wards, praise  Is  taken  for  reuniting  certain  restrictions— who  could  avoid  con- 
cluding, that  Lord  Hastings  had  really  broken  the  iuvidioul  shackles  of  which  he 
spoke,  and  that  be  saw  no  necessity  whatever  for  denying  to  his  re  How- country- 
men, the  exercise  of  that  freedom  which  he  regarded  as  their  natural  right?  That 
he  afterwards  repented  of  his  liberality,  is  no  proof  whatever  (bat  be  was  not 
sincere  when  he  uttered  these  sentiments  :  and  as  the  restraint  formerly  Im- 
posed could  not  both  exist  and  be  removed  at  the  same  time,  it  was  due  to  the 
natural  order  of  erents,  as  well  as  to  his  character,  to  take  the  last  as 


natural  order  of  erents,  as  well  as  to  his  character,  to  take  the  butt  as  super- 
seding the  first,  aud  to  act  on  it,  until  his  repeated  disavowals  of  the  freedom 
offered,  rendered  it  impossible  any  longer  to  give  credit  to  Its  existence.  Never- 
theless, It  Is  clear,  that  even  then,  lhe  press  was  not,  as  Mr.  Wynn  asserts, 
"  as  restricted  as  it  could  be ;"  because,  the  only  ground  of  complaint  is,  that  it 
was  iatfrtt-y  and  the  very  imposition  of  new  and  more  rigorous  restraints  by  Mr. 
Adam,  shows  that  it  was  not  deemed  to  be  restricted  sufficiently  already. 

(7"J  So  far  from  there  being  any  co'irit  of  libel  against  the  Government,  there 
was  not  even  one  paragraph  pronounced  libellous  by  the  only  authority  that  can 
justly  decide  iu  such  a  matter,  namely— a  Court  of  Justice  aud  a  Jury— thu  ouly 
paragraph  brought  before  them  as  such,  being  declared  to  be  not  a  libel, 

(DT  On  this  part  of  Mr.  Wyuu'i  speech,  as  it  made  the  greatest  impression  on 
the  House,  It  is  necessary  to  repeat  again,  iu  the  language  of  the  petition,  that 
uojaecillc  warning  was  disregarded,  and  to  show  what  these  waruiugs  were. 

The  first  offence  Is  character!  icd  as  "  a  wanton  attack  on  the  Governor  of  the 
Presidency  of  Fort  St.  George;"  and,  in  the  letter  complaining  of  this.  (June  18, 
1819,)  the  Chief  Secretary  says ;  "  I  am  directed  to  acquaint  you,  that  by  any 
repetition  of  a  limilur  offenct,  yon  will  forfeit  the  protection  of  this  Govern- 
ment."   Notlmllar  qftuce  was  ever  afterwards  committed. 

Hie  next  complaint  was  against  baring  "  made  certain  observations,  clearly 
intending  to  convey,  that  the  Madras  Government  had  taken  measures  to  im- 
pede the  circulation  of  the  '  Calcutta  Journal,'  which  measures  were  unjust  iu 
themselves,  and  originated  lu  improper  motives ;"  and  the  language  then  used 
was,  "  I  am  directed  lo  warn  you  of  the  certain  consequence  of  your  again  in- 
curring the  Jilplevturt  of  Government,"  (Jan.  12,  1820.)  An  apology  was  then 
demanded;  but,  instead  of  this,  a  justification  was  offered,  which  so  satisfied 
the  Government  of  the  truth  of  iheaccnsation  made,  that  the  apology  wu  waved, 
and  the  evil  complained  of  remedied.  It  Is  clear,  however,  that  no  epecifte 
teaming  was  here  given,  as  a  mere  warning  not  again  to  Incur  displeasure,  is  one 
which  no  human  being  could  tell  bow,  safely,  to  avoid.  No  similar  observation 
about  the  Post  Office  of  Madras  was,  however,  made  after  this. 
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entertained  of  the  Indian  Government  in  the  minds  of  the  Natives  were  I 
supported  by  a  regulated  press,  or  whutly  destroyed  by  •  free  our! 
although  a  free  press  undoubtedly  wu  ■  great  blessing,  under  a  free  re 
tentative  Government  at  borne,  it  became  a  very  dangerous  engine  abi 
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cone  traction,  and  was  accordingly  defended.  But,  In  reply  to  ibe  expbuiativia 
given,  the  Chief  Secretary  said,  "  1  am  thence.  Sir,  Instructed  to  give  yon  (bis 
intimation  i  Should  Government  perceive  that  you  (till  persevere  in  acting  on 
the  principle*  which  yon  hare  now  asserted,  [which  principles  were,  '  that  a 
temperate  and  nwrferare  discussion  of  public  luoDn<reniencea  might  be  pro- 
ductive of  public  benefit,  without  Infringing  the  reapect  dae  tn  public  characters/] 
there  will  ne  m>  previous  discussion  of  any  cue  in  which  yon  may  be  Judged  rt 
have  violated  the  hv>i  qfmornl  candour  and  eiietlttljuitiee,  which  are  equally 
binding  on  all  descriptions  of  the  community :  you  will  be  immediately  apprized 
that  your  license  to  reside  in  India  is  annulled,  and  you  will  be  required  to 
furnish  security  for  your  quitting  the  eoantry  by  the  earnest  opportunity."  Hern 
again  there  was  no  tpecifle  learning,  because  "  the  laws  of  moral  candour  and 
euential  justice  "  having  their  standard  onlj  In  the  opinions  and  consdeneea  of 
men,  what  one  man  would  consider  a  violation  of  them,  others  would  not ;  and 
it  was  impossible  for  any  oue  to  say  what  might,  in  the  opinion  of  another, 
offend  ao  vague  a  tribunal.  The  offence,  however,  was  a  supposed  reflection  oa 
the  Bishop  of  Calcutta  :  and  this  was  uot  only  never  again  repeated,  but  he  was; 
after*  arda  often  praised  in  the  same  paper. 

After  this  complaint,  (August  21,)  the  law  was  resorted  to.  as  the  most  proper 
tribunal  for  punishing  offences  through  the  press,  and  the  Editor  bad  one  prose- 
cution by  indictment,  on  which  he  was  acquitted  ;  and  one  attempt  to  crush  him 
by  an  in  formation,  which  was  declared  by  Judge  Maenaghiea  to  be  illegal  and 
oppressive,  and  never  proceeded  in. 

in  September  21,  however,  the  law  being  again  abandoned,  another  official 
complaint  was  made  of  "  a  discussion  respecting  the  power  of  Government  to 
forbid  the  further  continuance,  within  the  British  territories  In  India,  of  any 
European,  not  being  a  covenanted  servant  of  the  Honourable  Company,"  In 
which  It  had  been  asserted,  that  "  transmission  for  offences  through  the  press  is 
■  power  wholly  unknown  tu  the  law";  that  "  no  regulation  exists  in  the  statute- 
book  for  restraining  the  press  In  India  " ;  and  that  "  the  more  the  monstrous 
doctrine  of  transmission  (I.  i.  transportation  without  trial)  Is  examined,  the 
more  It  excites  the  abhorrence  of  all  just  minds."  On  that  occasion  (Sep- 
tember 5,  1822]  the  Chief  Secretary  surd  :  ■'  You  are  now  finally  apprized,  if  voa 
shall  again  venture  10  impeach  the  mrlUita  of  the  itetute  quoted,  and  the  legiti- 
macy of  the  power  vested  by  tt  in  the  chief  authority  here,  or  shall  treat  with 
disregard  dm  official  Injunction,  past  or  future,  from  Government,  whether  cean- 
municated  in  terms  of  command,  or  In  the  gentler  language  of  Intimation,  yont 
license  will  be  immediately  cancelled,  and  yon  will  be  ordered  to  depart  forth- 
with  from  India."  On  this  it  Is  only  necessary  to  say,  that  the  Editor  never  Hid 
again  question  either  the  validity  or  meaning  of  that  or  any  other  statute,  at 
ever  again  doubt  the  power  of  Government  to  send  persons  lawfully  away.  Nay. 
be  did  not  even  disregard  any  Injunction,  past  or  future,  vague  and  indefinite  sal 
that  warning  must  be  considered,  and  totally  digested  of  any  specific  character.  . 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  however,  that  In  the  reply  given  to  this  letter  of  the 
Chief  Secretary,  the  Government  wrre  shown  to  have  entirely  mistaken  the 
meaning  of  the  discussion  which  had  excited  their  displeasure ;  and  when  !■? 
formed  that  their  own  functionaries  were  the  principal  writers  in  the  rival  paper 
which  provoked  tbrse  discussions,  and  their  permission  asked  to  publish  the 
whole  to  the  world,  they  gave  no  answer  either  to  the  accusation  or  request ! 
being  nnuble  to  deny  the  one,  aud  too  conscious  of  being  In  the  wrong  to  submit 
willingly  to  theother. 

The  hint  act  which  sealed  the  fate  of  Mr.  Buckingham,  was  his  venturing  to 
laugh  at  the  incongruous  union  of  the  duties  of  a  Scotch  parsou  and  a  stationer's 
clerk  In  the  same  person.  Now,  this  was  not  only  an  act  clearly  never  warned 
against,  but  it  was  one  which  could  not  be  construed  into  a  breach  of  ant  injunr> 
tiou  ;  because,  after  Lord  Hastings's  resignation  of  the  Government  of  India,  no 
injunction  whatever  was  given  on  this  or  any  other  subject.  The  last  warning 
prohibited  all  questioning  the  meaning  of  statutes,  and  tbey  were  never  qucs- 
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And  It  should  HW  b*  forgotten,  that  the  Government  of  India  £1  Mle 

peud  upon  the  opinions  t nlertalned  of  It  abroad,  but  an  thn  character  It  wm 
able  to  Mdiotfiin  In  tor  «je»  of  those  who  ruled  el  honie.(9)  The  regulation* 
for  the  government  of  the  presi  had  been  laid  on  the  table  of  the  Home,  audi 
It  waa  in  tbt  discretion  of  any  of  lu  Member*,  if  they  were  dissatisfied  with 
•hem,  to  more  that  they  be  altered  or  repealed.  But  a«  loop  •«  they  cou- 
Msued  the  laws  of  India,  the  duty 'of  the  Governor-General  railed  ujion  bia* 
to  nafcotd  and  lupport  then.  He  (Mr.  Wynn)  really  thought  the  character 
•f  the  OoTerntoent  waa  to  pledged,  that  Mr.  Adam  bad  no  other  court*  to 


•,  therefore,  was  disregarded  •  i 
.  ,  Ined,  the  wordsof  the  Petition 

safely  repeated  ;  namely,  that  la  this  act  of  jesting  at  an  appointment  acini 
ledgrd  by  Mr.  Wyun  himself  to  be  no  Improper  an  to  require  Immediate  aboli- 
tion, the  Petitioner  had  "disregarded  no  specific  naming,  touched  no  privileged 
functionary,  disobeyed  no  law,  infringed  no  regulation  baring  the  sanction  of 
law.  or  committed  any  act  of  either  an  Illegal,  dangerous,  or  immoral  teoJ 

[9]  This  Is  certainly  a  new  light  thrown  on  the  Protean  phrase,  a  "  Govern- 
ment of  Opinion."  It  has  been  hitherto  held  hv  three  distinct  parties :  1st, 
That  our  hold  on  India  is  founded  on  the  opinion  which  the  Natives  entertain  of 
our  virttttt,  and  therefore  on  isht  not  to  be  weakened  by  any  exposure  of  our  vice*: 
Wly,  That  it  is  founded  on  the  opinion  which  they  entertain  of  our  power,  and} 
ought  not  ton*  weakened  by  any  exposure  of  our  numerical  inferiority.  3dly,  On 
die  opinion  which  the  civil  and  military  servants  entertain  of  their  superiors,  and: 
therefore  onsht  not  to"  be  endangered  by  any  thing  which  way  weaken  the  bond  of 
respect  and  discipline  ;  for  all  which  reasons,  no  freedom  of  discussion  should  M 
allowed  In  India,  ns  that  would  soon  dispel  the  mystery-there.  But  the  President 
of  the  Board  of  Control  brings  In  a  ttb  Interpretation,  transferring  the  whole; 
■inner  at  bane  from  the  immense  peninsula  of  Hludooatan,  to  the  narrow  «pace 
between  St.  Stephen's  Chapel  and  Cannon-row;  or,  to  speak  more  plamlv, 
between  the  House  of  Commons  and  the  Board  of  Control !  Now,  If  the  Go- 
vernment of  India  does  nnt  depend  on  the  opinions  entertained  of  it  In  the 
country  of  its  rule,  then  certainlv  this  is  the  strongest  argumeat  that  cbald  be 
used  in  favour  of  permitting  the  utmost  freedom  of  discussion  (Awe,  since  the 
opinions  on  which  It  does  nut  depend,  must  be  a  matter  of  utter  indifference  ; 
while,  oh  the  other  hand,  If  the  Government  of  India  depend  on  the  opinio*  it 
is  able  to  maintain  in  the  eyes  of  those  who  rale  at  home,  then  this  is  an  equally 
powerful  reason  why  there  should  be  no  freedom  of  discussion  permitted  c*> 
Indian,  subject*  km,  and  nothing  suffered  to  be  said  either  at  the  India  House  rn 


very  mionallr  explained,  notwithstanding:  and  as  It  will  extricate  the  honour-' 
able  speaker  from  a  dilemma,  we  doubt  not  he  wlli  be  gratified  by  our  stating  it. 

It  il  this  :  as  long  M  the  Governor-General  be  'nlwliite,  kt  may  be  said  to  be  In 
bis  own  person  the  Gorrmm'ni  of  India.  His  retention  of  his  place  does  cer- 
tainly depend  entirely  On  the  character  he  h  able  to  maintain  In  the  ryes  of  those 
who  role  at  home,  and  not  at  all  on  the  opinions  entertained  of  hlnr  abroad. 
Never  was  there  a  more  striking  proof  of  this  than  In  the  Opposite  characters  and 
fates  of  Lord  Hastings  and  Lord  Amherst.  The  first  was  alwaysgreatlyresuectedy 
mid  I*  now  almost  idolized  in  India;  he  has  nil  hearts  and  ail  opinions  there  in' 
his  favour  j  but  he  la  not  the  manner  of  man  to  suit  the  authorities  at  home,  and 


e- appointed  to  hit  post.    Lord  Amherst  has  entirely  lost,  if, 

iudeed,  he  ever  enjoyed,  the  respect  and  confidence  of  his  fellow-  subjects  abroad; 
but  hell  the  manner  of  man  that  pleases  the  authorities  at  home,  and  therefore, 
he  remains,  although  the  united  voice  of  England  and  India  is  clamorous  for  Mi 
removal  It  la  therefore  true,  as  Mr.  Wynu  remarks,  that  this  absolute  Govern- 
ment, vested  as  all  the  responsibility  of  It  is  In  nne  person,  i*  dependent,  not  on 
general  opinion  in  India,  not  even  on  general  opinion  in  England,  but  on  some' 
one  Individual's  opinion  here;  and  who  that  individual  it  that  still  holds  out 
against  the  world,  is  now  no  secret. 
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pursue.(10)  Although  he  admitted  that  the  appointment  which"  Mf.  Buck* 
Ingham  censured  was  not  a  proper  out,  yet  it  >U  not  fit  tint  it  ibould  be  dis- 
cussed in  a  public  paper,  as  tbe  check  un  the  Government  of  India  was  not 
the  opinion  of  the  people  of  India,  but  the  autboritiei  at  bome.(ll)  He 
could  Dot  think  any  blame  could  attach  to  Mr.  Adam  in  these  proceeding!. 
Speaking  from  the  authority  of  public  document*,  be  could  assert  that,  from 
one  end  of  India  to  the  other,  the  departure  of  that  gentleman  was  considered 
a  great  public  loss. (1^)  If  the  regulations  under  which  Mr.  Adam  acted 
were  thought  improper,  the  fittest  course  would  be  to  bring  in  a  Bill  to  annul 
them  ;  but  whilst  they  were  in  force,  they  were  law  in  India,  under  which 
the  Governor-General  was  bound,  at  well  as  all  others.    He  whs  repeatedly 

(10)  It  is  not  correct,  we  believe,  to  say,  that  tbe  Regulation!  for  the  Indian 
press  were  ever  laid  ou  the  table  of  the  House  of  Commons ;  but  they  may  be 
moved  for  and  placed  ihere  at  any  time  by  any  one  of  the  Members.  That  they 
have  not  been  called  for,  and  that  no  motion  has  ever  jet  been  made  to  aunnl 
them,  is  only  a  striking  proof  of  the  indifference  which  prevail)  with  respect  to 
tbe  affairi  of  that  distant  country.  But  we  remember  an  enthusiast  [and,  strange 
to  lay,  a  lawyer,  too,)  exclaiming,  when  be  heard  of  this,  "  If  1  were  in  Parlia- 
ment,! would  never  suffer  a  night  to  pan  over,  without  rising  to  ask  Mr.  Wyno 
whether  any  orders  had  yet  been  scut  out  to  annul  these  most  Insulting,  detest- 
j   i ,-. ,...= uj.  ..i — c-n.i.-...  tn  india  below  the 


and  honest  indignation  there.  It  is  an  error,  however,  to  suppose 
laws  when  Mr.  Adam  acted  ou  them,  by  assigning  a  breach  of  these  resUlclioi 
Bs  his  reason  for  removing  Mr.  Buckingham.  They  were  not  then  laws,  nor 
were  they  made  so  until  some  weeks  after  that  individual  had  been  punished  for 
a  pretended  infringement  of  them.  It  is  uut,  therefore,  true  that  M  r.  Adam  was 
then  called  on  by  his  duty  to  uphold  them,  or  that  he  had  uo  other  course  to 
pursue.  There  were  three  or  four  other  courses,  each  better  than  this ;  1st,  lo 
restore  tbe  censorship,  which  would  have  left  the  property  of  tbe  sufferer  safe  ; 
3d,  tn  order  his  desisOugfrom  writing  publicly  any  longer,  but  giving  him  leave  to 
turn  his  attention  to  any  other  pursuit  of  business,  which  would  hare  left  him  the 
full  enjoyment  of  his  other  qualifications,  and  all  the  advantage  of  his  connexions 
la  the  country;  3d,  to  suspend  tbe  paper  for  a  period,  as  has  been  done  in 
France,  allowing  its  revival,  after  due  penalty  and  loss ;  or,  Ithly,  which  would 
have  been  more  dignified  and  effectual  than  all,  to  institute  proceedings  in  a 
court  of  law,  and  visit  the  offender  with  Its  heaviest  penalties.  Each  or  all  of 
these  were  open  to  Mr.  Adam  to  pursue  j  and  If  it  be  said  that  the  law  would 
have  beeu  useless,  as  the  act  was  not  criminal  in  the  eye  of  ihc  law,  this  is  ihc 
greatest  reproach  that  can  be  cast  on  his  memory,  as  selling  himself  above  the 
tow,  and  punishing,  with  the  most  ruinous  infliction,  an  act  to  which  a  jury  of 
bis  countrymen  would  not  have  awarded  the  slightest  penalty  whatever  1 

[1 1)  This  is  an  important  admission  :  bnt  what  will  the  reader  say  to  the  fact 
of  the  Indian  Government  persisting  in  keeping  up  this  improper  appointment  for 
two  years, and  after  two  successive  orders  sent  out  from  Hits  country  by  the  Direc- 
tors and  Board  of  Control  for  Dr^Bryce's  removal!  Perhaps  this  ought  not  to  be 
mentioned  either,  any  more  than  the  impropriety  of  the  appointment  itself.  But 
Ills  remarkable,  as  proving,  that  although  the  Government  of  India  is  said,  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  wynn's  version  of  the  phrase,  to  depend  ou  the  opinion  enter- 
tained of  its  acts  by  the  authorities  in  this  country,  yet  the  parties  forming  thai 
Government  abroad  care  so  little  about  these  opinions  here,  ou  which  their  very 
existence  is  thought  to  depend,  that  they  continually  set  them  at  nought,  perpe- 
tually refuse  to  net  upon  them,  and  sometimes,  in  their  despatches  to  this  coun- 
try, ireat  them  with  the  utmost  disdain  and  contempt':— verily,  this  "  Govenf- 
— ut  of  Opinion"  is  at  best  a  strange  affair. 

"1)  Tbe  public  documents  will  say  tbe  same  of  every  Governor  that  ever  yet 
r  ever  will  leave  a  country  over  which  he  has  ruled  for  ever  so  short  a  pe- 
riod. Lord  Charles  Somerset  has  arrived  with  bis  portfolio  full  of  such  testi- 
monies, and  Lord  Amherst  will,  do  doubt,  bring  away  as  many.  Let  there  be 
a  free  Presi  and  an  Independent  Public,  and  then  these  expressions  of  admiration 
and  regret  may  be  really  worth  something  :  at  present  they  are  worse  than  mere 
blank  paper,  for  thai,  at  least,  is  not  stained  with  falsehood. 
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wanted  that  these  regulations  would  be  enforced  upon  bim, unless  he  changed 
hie  course  ;  but  he  persisted,  and  they  were  enforced -(13)  A  great  deal  bad 
been  said  upon  the  conduct  of  the  Government  towards  Mr.  Buckingham  and 


hit  property,  after  his  departure  from  India  ;  but  he  was  convinced  he  would 
be  able  to  show  there  was  nothing  in  that  conduct  inconsistent  with  ju6tice  to 
the  individual,  or  a  Bound  policy  in  those  who  were  called  upon  to  regulate 
his  actions.  The  'Calcutta  Journal'  had  been  pronounced  a  publication 
dangerous  to  the  State,  and  it  became  necessary  to  suppress  it;  (14)  but  it 
must  be  obvious  that  it  was  impassible  to  do  that,  especially  if  the  proprietor, 
who  bad  blindly  determined  to  persist  in  bis  course  of  mischief,  was  still 
allowed  to  hold  a  control  over  its  affairs,  or  regulate  the  tone  of  its  publica- 
tions by  the  means  of  his  friends  or  connexions. (IS)  He  was,  therefore, 
compelled  to  dispose  of  the  materials  of  his  Journal  altogether,  and  the 
license,  which  warranted  its  publication,  was  withdrawn.  That  license 
was  not,  however,  granted,  as  was  asserted,  to  any  adherent  of  the  Govern- 
ment^ 16)  Upon  the  whole,  he  could  not  concur  with  the  noble  Lord,  that 
auy  grievance  had  been  iuHicted  upon  the  Petitioner  greater  than  he  Justly 

(13)  We  hope  some  member  nf  the  honourable  Honse  will  take  the  hint,  and 
introduce  the  bill  required.  Note,  tbey  are  law;  when  Mr.  Buckingham  was 
punished  for  a  preleuiied  infringement  of  them,  they  were  not  law.  Eren  now,  how- 
ever, the  Governor- General  is  not  bound,  but  as  he  pleases,  to  acton  them;  nor 
did  any  violation  of  the  original  regulations  necessarily  involve  liauishnieut,  but 
merely  "  such  proceedings  as  the  Govern  or- General  in  Council  might  deem  ap- 
plicable to  the  nature  of  the  offence," — and  these  might  have  been  proceedings 
at  law,  which  would  have  been  far  better  suited  to  the  nature  of  the  offence  lhau 
punishment  before  trial,  which  every  truly  English  heart  must  abhor  ! 

(14)  It  had  never  been  *o  prouoauced  by  any  official  authority.  It  was  never 
so  seriously  considered.  The  idea  that  laughing  at  a  Presbyterian  divine  dealing 
in  pasteboard  and  leather  could  endanger » state,  is  too  absurd  to  beeutertaiaed' 
by  anyone;  and  the  act  for  which  the  '  Calcutta  Journal'  was  suppressed,  was 
quite  us  incapable  of  producing  the  least  mischief:  as  it  was  merely  republishing 
what  had  been  published  before  in  erery  part  of  India  without  danger  or  alarm, 
the  arguments  in  favour  of  a  free  Press,  proceedings  of  different  asietnbiivs- 
at  Madras  and  Calcutta,  and  the  public  reply  of  the  Governor -General  himself 
to  a  public  address,  tens  of  thousands  of  which  had  before  been  circulated 
freely  iu  erery  quarter  of  India  I 

(l.i)  As  the  Proprietor  was  separated  from  the  Paper  by  the  distance  of  thou- 
sands of  miles  in  space,  and  six  months  In  time,  it  was  impossible  that  be  could 
regulate  its  tone,  or  pursue  therein  a  career  of  mischief :  and  ns  whoever  wrote 
in  the  Paper  there,  must  do  so  at  hia  peril,  it  is  clear  that  no  influence  of  friends 
or  connexions  conld  remove  that  heavy  responsibility.  As  to  his  sending  out 
from  England  articles  on  the  chance  of  their  being  printed  there,  he  could  have 
had  uo  inducement  to  waste  his  time  In  doing  tills,  when  he  could,  as  he  does 
uow,  print  these  articles  here  without  any  control  of  censorship  or  license,  and 
send  them  out  to  circulate  freely  wherever  persons  may  desire  to  possess  them. 
No  suppression  of  Papers  or  Periodicals  there  wilt  prevent  this ;  aud  even  if  the 


No  suppression  of  Papers  or  Periodicals  there  will  previ 

.    „       .  .........  A,  .     ..     ...        ....        .,..._  !. ^      p,, 
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India  House  and  the  Parliament,  at  which   Memorials,  Petitions,  and  De- 


Oriental  Herald'  were  to  he  put  down,  it  would  be  equally  useless.    There 

— 'd  be  half  a  dozen  Reviews,  a  dozen  Magazines,  a  hundred  Newspapers, 

hich  the  sentiments  of  the  writer  would  be  gladly  published  ;  aud  the 


advance  them  one  step  farther  iu  their  object.  Let  iheui  reflect  o 
riously,  aud  they  will  be  couviuccd,  that  since  universal  suppression  cannot  be 
obtained,  the  only  other  alternative  is,  to  give  ample  verge  and  scope  to  freedom  ; 
so  that  in  the  fair  combat  of  opinions,  truth  and  sound  reosouiug  may,  as  they 
always  must  in  such  encounters,  triumph  and  prevail. 

(lb)  Tills  Is  not  correct.  '1'hc  license  was  granted  to  an  adherent  of  Govern- 
ment ;  and  not  merely  to  au  adherent,  but  to  a  son-in-law  (Dr.  Mustoul  of  one 
of  the  very  members  of  the  Government  under  whom  it  was  issued, — Mr.  Har- 
rington, then  and  still  a  member  of  the  Supreme  Council  of  Bengal, 
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•eriteJs(ir)  but  if  it  was  MM  rxMiidered  MM  tnfcfMt Mqptml  Mara 
ample  discussion,  he  would  be  prepared  to  enter  tufty  Into  ka  ncrio,  When— 
•ver  it  wu  brought  fonnrd  in  a  reg  ular  manner. 

Mr.  SCAtLB-rr  observed,  that  no  action  could  be  brought  against  the  Go- 
vernment of  India  for  the  exercise  of  that  prerogative,  and  the  only  mode  of 
redrew  therefore  left,  «w  that  stated  by  the  noble  lord-  -a  Select  Committee 
of  Inquiry.  He  wu  surprised  that  the  Haute,  who  were  said  to  he  tile  guar- 
dian of  the  Htm,  the  liberties,  and  properties,  could  hear  one  cUme  of  the! 
■elilrun  read,  without  Instantly  aSbrnlnr  the  Pet! tinner  the  mean!  of  redress. 
The  Petitioner  stated,  that  be  wu  banished  from  India  himself,  andtbalrac 
Hceaae  or  copyright  of  his  Journal  was  taken  From  him  and  co- proprietors 
wlthmt  compensation,  and  presented  ax  ajrift  to  the  lon-in-law  of  one  of  tttc 
Members  of  tbe  Government.  Could  the  Home  endure  this  statement  with- 
out endesvmiring  to  ascertain  it*  truth  ?  Net  only  was  he  banished,  bar 
the  most  valuable  part  of  the  property  he  left  behind  him  was  aim  taken  front 
him  without  consideration.    Jitf" "  ""  "     " 


nswer  they  gave 

was  unwilling  to  use  any  harsh  terms,  but  this  conduct  was  not  only  oppres- 
sive bat  corrupt ;  and  should  his  noble  Friend,  acting  upon  the  hint  given  him 
try  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  opposite,  give  notice  of  a  motion  for  a  Select' 
Committee  of  Inquiry  on  another  day,  he  would  certainly  support  him. 

Mr.  WynK  explained.  He  did  not  say  lhat  a  license  had  not  been  given  to 
Dr.  Muiton,  bat  that  the  license  of  the  '  Calcutta  Journal '  had  been  with- 
drawn, and  another  some  Tfnie  afterward*  given  to  a  paper  called  '  The  Scots- 
man in  the  EaSt.'  That  license  had,  however,  no  more  connexion  with  the. 
'  Calcutta  Journal,'  than  with  any  other  or  the  many  papers  in  India.  The 
property  was  exposed  for  sale ;  every  body  else  had  the  sane  upportumty  of 

purchasing  si  Dr.  Mustun.  (IB)  . 

(17]  The  acta  done  were  such  at  no  law  would  inflict  a  day's  confinement  or  a 
farthing  damages  for  doing.  The  pun \*h meat  received  for  these  acts,  wal—  1st. 
Deep  affliction  to  all  the  connexions  and  dependents  of  the  individual,  br  the  pub- 
ltecemiureofapowerfni,andrepntnllT|uit  and  humane  Government.  Wrr.  The 
irretrievable  interrupt! on  of  a  career  of  Tame,  happiness,  and  fortune,  hi  which  the 
Individual  was  likely,  In  the  coarse  of  a  very  short  period,  to  have  acquired,  in  tbe 
mutt  useful,  honourable,  and  agreeable  manner,  a  icry  high  reputation,  and  a' 
fortune  of  at  least  IM.OOOf,  Mly.  The  gradual  and  total  destruction  of  ail  that 
be  Jwtrf earned,  reducing  him  from  an  income  of  8, WW.  a  year  to  aental  bemrv 
la  the  cod™  of  nine  brief  months,  and  leaving  liioi  now  involved  in  debts  which ' 
it  may  take  him  awhole  life  to  repay.  These  are  the  aclr,  ami  these  the  jrwtitA- 
MMfi  which  Mr.  Wynu  thinks  have  be-n  justly  merited  1 !  Gracious  heaven ! 
Do  we  live  among  drill  red  beings  to  hear  such  sentiments  m  these?  What  Is  this 
bat  to  rival  the  eternity  of  future  torment*,  or  the  worm  that  never  dieih,  tad 
tile  fire  that  is  never  quenched,  when  miu  —  the  Image  of  hii  Maker— the  noblest 
work  of  his  bands—  canglre  Lis  calm  assent,  nay,  approbation,  to  such  a  sentence 

'  (18)  If  (his  had  been  true,  a  great  portion  of  the  heavy  charge  against  the 
Indian  Gorentment  would  have  been  spared.  But  the  '  Scotsman  In  the  East' 
was  tbe  identical  paper, — the  '  Calcutta  Journal,'  with  a  mere  change  of  name, 
to  please  the  caprice  of  Government,  who  would  not  let  it  revive  under  Its  former 
title,  and  hesitated  between  calling  It  the  '  British  Linn,"  and  the  name  it  at 
length  assumed.  It  was  printed  at  ibe  same  press,  with  the  same  types  and 
paper,  by  the  same  workmen,  and  bad  all  the  same  iubscril«rs,  who  took  It  as 
the  regular  successor  of  the  '  Calcutta  Journal,'  under  the  impression  ot  their 
being  one  and  the  same  interest.  But  the  Government  giving  this  renewed' 
paper  exclusively  to  the  editor  in  their  own  service,  Dr.  Morton,  he  claimed  the 
copyright  as  his  own,  on  the  ground  of  such  exclusive  tram,  and  sold  it  as  such- 
to  another  individual,  for  a  large  consideration,  which  he  claimed  and  retained 
as  his  own.  It  had.  therefore,  the  closest  possible  connexion  with  the  '  Calcutta 
Journal,'  nor  was  the  copyright  at  all  exposed  to  sale,  or  open  to  the  purchase  of 
any  other  pertoo,  since  the  Govern  mciit  refused  all  applications  for  the  rerfval  or 
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Mr.  J.  Smith  joined  io  condemning  the  conduct  at  the  GtMrUWt  of  India 
in  thoir  treatment  of  Mr.  Buckingham.  They  reduced  him  topoverty.  They 
not  only  confiscated  nil  hit  property,  but  encumbered  him  with  deW  He 
regretted  to  see  that  every  attempt  made  by  Mr.  Buckingham  to  obtain  redresa, 
wa*  treated  with  contempt — though  be  had  a  large  family,  and  claim*  which 
ought  Io  have  entitled  him  to  some  consideration,  be  was  sorry  that  nothing- 
had  been  given  him.  Such  conduct,  be  contended,  waa  oppression  beyond 
the  occasion.  For  these  reasons,  he  would  support  die  motion  of  the  noble 
Lord,  and  hoped  the  reault  of  the  Inquiry  would  be,  that  an  injured  individual 
would  he  redressed.  (19) 

Mr.AsraiL  anid,  Mr.  Buckingham's  punishment  wet  the  reward  of  hi*  own 
misconduct,  (20)  He  had  often  transgressed,  and  as  olteii  been  pardoned, 
until  the  Goverumeutof  India  could  not  overlook  what  he  "as  doing.  Instead 
of  being  an  injured  individual,  be  was  favoured  before  others  to  whom  so 
many  remonstrances  might  not  have  been  made.  (10')  This  question  was 
already  repeatedly  discussed  at  the  ladia  House,  where  its  merits  were  best 
understood  ;  out  of  3000  Proprietors  of  stock,  only  127  were  fuuud  to  rote  for 
its  being  taken  into  consideration.  He  therefore  could  not  see  what  advan- 
tage public  justice  could  derive  by  opening  It  again  here.  (21) 

, u  Dr.  Musi 

,         .  ,    .    .     .  _  .    h  tendered  to  those 

from  whom  it  was  taken, 

(19)  This  report  of  Mr.  John  Smith's  speech /which  is  the  be.«t  that  can  be 
gathered  from  the  papers,  from  which  all  the  nlhers  are  compiled,  (there  being 
io  exclusive  reporter  for  this  work  thru  In  the  Home,)  is  extremely  meagre  *-■* 


Imperfect, 


...  u)  powerful  appeals  < t    , 

verygeneral  and  deep  impression  on  the  assembly. 

(Jfl)  This  has  been  repeated  a  thousand  and  one  times,  and  moat  be  as  often 
denied.  Then  waa  no  misconduct  to  which  (he  laws  would  have  awarded  any 
punishment:  and  what  is  here  railed  "  his  own  misconduct,"  could  only  extend 
to  that  act  for  which  he  was  removed  from  India.    All  after  this  was  the  mU- 


(00*)  So  far  is  this  from  being  brae,  that  libellers  in  India,  convicted  of  the 
moat  false  and  atrocious  calumnies  by  a  British  judge,  were  never  once  reman, 
skated    with,  but  rewarded  with  places  of  trust  and   omoluBjeut,  because 


irwinea  wiin  piacca  oi  iniif  suu  uuuimucui,  uccauac 
directed  against  the  devoted  victim  of  power  i  and  notwitb- 
t  conceivable  licentious  neai  of  the  pre 

[fcam'l  persecutors  and  euemies,  not  one  of  them  li 

taken  Iron  them,  or  a  hair  of  their  bead  injured  1 1 


iding  the  utmost  conceivable  licentious  n™  of  the  press  in  the  bands  of  Mr, 
skinguam' ,_  ..,..._.__. ^ ..— 


Buckingham's  persecutors  and  euemies,  not  one  of  them  hat  ever  been  removed, 
a,  rupee  taken  from  them,  or  a  hair  of  their  bead  injured!  t 

(21)  This  Last  instance  of  exaggerated  mis-statement,  for  disingenuonsnrra  la 
aot  a  term  by  which  Its  character  can  be  clearly  understood,  is  »neh  as  any  public 
speaker,  even  from  the  India  House,  ought  to  be  ashamed  to  use.  When  Mr, 
Buckingham's  claim  was  put  to  a  ballut  of  ihe  India  Proprietors,  great  eSort* 
were  made  to  obtain  the  consent  of  the -Directors  for  having  the  ballot  on  the 
day  when  the  greatest  number  of  Proprietor*  should  be  in  town,  (namely,  on  the 
day  when  the  election  of  Directors  was  to  be  held.)  Tills  they  as  obstinately 
resisted,  on  the  miserable  pretence  nf  people's  feeling*  being  too  greatly  excited 
at  such  a  moment.  What  was  the  consequence  I  B*  this  denial  of  the  com, 
mo  neat  act  of  justice,  no  more  than  593  voles  were  polled  in  the  whole,  (instead 
of  3000,  u  re  ported  ill  most  of  the  papers,  J  yet,  nut  of  these  S93,  which  included 
all  the  thirty  Directors  with  their  two,  three,  and  four  voteaeacb,  the  verj females 
of  many  of  their  familie*  Irongbt  dowu,  to  do  violence  to  the  gentler  feeling*  ot 
their  sex  and  nature  by  voting  nguwrt  the  claims  of  a  duMitnte  and  helpless  family 
of  Infant  children,  nil  the  India  House  secretaries,  clerks,  and  assistants,  all  the 
dependent  contractors,  warehouse- keepers,  ship-owners,  builder*,  tradesmen; 
and  every  other  branch  that  could  be  available  from  its  permanent  accessibility 
In  town  i— out  of  all  these  together,  there  were  hut  436  who  voted  against  the 
giant,  while  IS  7  voted  in  favour  of  it,  at 'a  moment  when'  almost  all  the  In- 
dependent Proprietors,  not  connected  with  the  Company's  establishment,  ajjd 
living  at  a  distance  from  iondon,  wwe  absent  from  the  tcene.  L 
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Lord  John  Russell  tl 
a  Select  Committee  to  ci. 
thereon  to  tbe  Home. 

Dr.  Philumorb  said,  that  every  man  who  had  heard  the  speech  of  his 
right  hon.  Friend,  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Control,  must  be  convinced 
that  no  ground  was  laid  for  the  charges  which  Mr.  Buckingham  had  brought 
against  the  Indian  Government.  By  the  law,  aj  it  now  stood,  no  roan  could 
reside  iti  tbe  territory  of  the  East  India  Company  without  receiving  a  special 
license  to  do  so.  It  was  equally  law  that  the  Govern  or- General  could  revoke 
that  license.  If  he  so  thought  fit.  Now  what  had  been  the  conduct  of  Mr. 
Buckingham  ?  He  had  established  a  newspaper  in  1815,  which  began  by  at- 
tacking, first  the  character  of  private  individuals,  (22)  and  nut  the  measures 
of  public  men,  and  which  ended  by  arraigning,  in  most  unmeasured  terms; 
the  transactions  of  the  Government  in  the  Nizam's  country,  and  of  the  army 
in  the  territory  of  the  King  of  Oude.  These  attacks  were  regularly  translated 
and  circulated  in  the  Native  languages  of  India.  (23)  Now  in  a  country 
which  we  held  solely  by  the  influence  of  opinion,  was  it  to  be  understood  that 
we  could  retain  our  supremacy,  if  individuals  were  allowed  to  arraign  the 
Government  unreservedly  in  newspapers.9  (24)  The  noble  Lord  who  pre- 
sented the  petition  had  said,  that  Lord  Hastings  had  given  a  free  press  to  India. 
Now  he  contended  that  Lord  Hastings  had  done  no  such  thing.  His  Lordship 
had  abolished  the  antecedent  censorship,  but  had  erected  a  tribunal,  to  which 
all  publications  were,  after  publication,  to  be  referred  for  its  approval.  (2Sj 
Tbe  notices  which  Mr.  Buckingham  had  received,  that  any  future  infraction 
of  the  commands  of  Government  would  be  punished  by  his  dismissal,  bad 
been  frequent.  In  1821,  this  notice  had  been  repeated  in  tbe  most  unequi- 
vocal manner.  It  had  been  said  that,  since  bis  return,  Lord  Hastings  bad 
declared,  that  he  bad  no  intention  of  strictly  enforcing  these  notices  :  but  the 
proceedings  of  the  council  in  India,  at  which  Lord  Hastings  presided,  left  no 
mom  for  doubt  on  the  subject,  and  it  was  by  his  act! ,  not  by  any  intention 
which  be  now  thought  fit  to  express,  that  the  late  Governor  of  India  must  be 
judged.     The  notice  which  Mr.  Buckingham  received,  stated  that  if  he  per- 

(22)  The  bent  answer  to  this  charge  Is,  that,  even  in  that  fererish  Mate 
of  society,  no  prosecution  was  ever  instituted  for  attacks  on  the  characters  of 

Irivate  individuals — a  pretty  clear  proof  that  none  were  ever  made ;  but  the  fol- 
twing  extract  from  the  speech  of  Mr.  Ferguston,  tbe  leading  Counsel  at  the 
"  --"-n  Bar,  when  the  'John  Bull'  was  convicted  of  libels  on  private  character, 
'  '  '  "'"sas  "  too  atrocious  to  be  thoughtof  without  horror " 
said  and  thought 
persons  can  best 
(...t,- -.  _ _  .  jaJd,  ivlieii  speak- 
ing of  the  '  Calcutta  Journal,' — "  He  (the  opposite  Counsel)  had  not  been  abut 
to  produce  OM  libel  on  private  character :  there  was  not  a  single  wiird  of  calumny 
on  any  private  individual.  In  fact,  upon  his  learned  friend's  own  showing,  Mere 
could  not  be  a  purer  paper  in  exUlmee." 

(23)  The  transactions  in  these  countries  were  generally  too  little  known  to 
form  acoramon  subject  of  animadversion,  and  were  therefore  very  seldom  touched 
00  at  all.  But  they  were  never  arraigned  in  the  unmeasured  terms  here  spoken 
of,  nor  were  there  any  regular  translations  from  the  English  paper*  into  the  Indian 
languages,  as  far  as  we  ever  heard  ;  if  ludeed  that  were  ereu  likelv,  when  the 
Natives  must  have  been  the  source  of  such  information,  and  therefore  much  better 
acqoainted  with  it  than  the  English  themselves. 

**1)  There  could  r-  ' - -   J    --! 

e  tbe  English  U , ,  ..._  .,__  ,   

Juries,  might  convict  and  assess  damages.  What  is  called  the  aureterttd  arraign- 
ment, were  insinuated  doubts,  often  of  the  most  timid  and  ambiguous  kind,  aud 
never  the  direct  censures  In  which  an  Englishman  would   Indulge  In  his  own 

(35)  This  Is  the  first  lime  we  ever  beard  of  such  a  tribunal,  unless  It  be  meant 
that  the  Government  erected  themselves  Into  one,  to  supersede  the  law.  Bui  this 
but  would  hare  been  a  thousand  ti  mes  preferable  to  any  other. 
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iiileJ  in  aiu*ui£- the  Government,  bis  license  would  he  annulled,  and  he  would 
be  compelled  to  quit  the  country.  (26)  In  1922,  he  committed  a,  similar 
offence  in  traducing;  the  Government  of  India  respecting  the  kingdom  of  Oude 
Lord  Hastings  then  communicated  to  him  a  notice,  that  although  the  long- 
tried  forbearance  of  the  Government  had  been  found  to  be  ineffectual,  he  wit 
disposed  to  give  him  the  advantage  of  one  more  naming,  and  he  was  there- 
fore finally  apprized,  that  if  be  should  again  venture  to  impeach  the  validity 
of  the  statute  which  had  been  quoted  on  the  authority  under  which  the  present 
or  any  future  Government  should  act,  (27)  his  license  would  be  cancelled,  and 
he  would  beordered  forthwith  to  depart  from  India.  In  January  1823,  very  soon 
after  this  last  notice,  the  Marquis  of  Hastings  left  ludia  :  and  do  sooner  was 
begone,  than  Mr.  Buckingham  repeated  his  attacks  upon  the  Government.  (28) 
Mr.  Adam  acted  immediately  with  a  promptitude  which  be  (Dr.  Phillimore) 
thought  did  him  infinite  credit,  and  ordered  Mr.  Buckingham  out  or  the  coun- 
try. In  all  that  hod  been  done,  there' was  no  undue  exercise  of  authority  ;  tbe 
iiuniahment  which  had  been  inflicted  on  Mr.  Buckingham  was  strictly  con- 
brmable  to  tbe  law  ;  and  if  it  had  been  severe,  be  bad  no  one  lo  complain  of, 
because  he  had  brought  It  upon  himself.  (29)  When  the  House  considered 
the  vast  importance  of  our  possessions  in  India,  and  tbe  slender  tie  by  which 
they  were  held — that  a  haudful  of  Europeans  eicrcised  supreme  sway  over 
many  millions  oF  the  Native  peopte,  and  that  our  empire  was  maintained  by 
opinion  alone— they  must  see  that  if  tbe  same  freedum  of  discussion  were 
allowed  to  prevail  in  that  country  as  we  enjoyed  here,  and  if  individuals 
were  permitted  to  traduce  the  Government  through  the  means  of  the  press,  it 
would  be  impassible  to  retain  the  power  and  the  advantage  which  this  country 
so  justly  valued.  (30) 

Mr.  Thant  spoke  from  under  the  gallery,  and  was  in  a  great  measure  in- 
audible. We  understood  the  hon.  Member  to  say,  that  he  thought  Mr.  Buck- 
ingham properly  removed  from  India,  though  he  did  not  approve  of  all  the 
proceedings  connected  with  that  removal.  He  was  never  in  his  life  more 
perplexed  than  lo  decide  whether  strict  justice  was  done  in  the  Case.  At  the 
time  when  the  principal  part  of  the  transactions  occurred,  he  was  residing  In 
India,  and  had  better  opportunities  of  judging,  and  perhaps  on  that  account 
differed  from  many  honourable  Gentlemen  with  whom  he  usually  agreed.    A 

(26)  The  notice  staled  no  such  thing : 

"■ ,; : '■-•—  phrase.    Tl 

jbsequent  ei . . 

(37)  This  Is  a  snore  sweeping  prohibition  than  any  that  has  appeared  yet 

(28)  All  India  can  testify  to  the  extra  caution  used  after  Lord  Hastings's  de- 
parture {  and  to  such  an  extent  was  this  carried,  that  the  rival  papers  perpetually 
taunted  the  Kditor  of  the  '  Calcutta  Journal '  with  a  decay  oF  hit  Original  spirit, 
exclaiming,  in  the  language  of  Sbakaueare, 

"  High -reaching  Buckingham  grows  circumspect." 
But  all  this  circumspection  availed  him  nought. 

(.291  This  must  hare  been  repeated  on  the  authority  of  Mr.  Astell,  and  without 
thinking  for  himself;  fur  surely  ao  learned  practitioner  of  Doctors'  Commons 
could  be  so  blind  at  not  to  see  tbe  distinction  between  the  lesser  punishment  of 
banishment  for  hi*  own  gins,  and  the  much  heavier  one  of  total  ruin  for  the  sins 
of  others. 

(30)  To  explain  the  extraordinary  fondness  for  fallacies  which  could  induce 
the  honourable  and  learned  Member  to  travel  again  over  the  ground  already 
trodden  by  Ilia  predecessor  and  superior,  it  should  bo  explained,  that  Dr.  Philli- 
more was  •peaking  against  time,  in  order  lo  weary  the  Opposition  Members,  anil 
drive  tbera  away  to  dinner,  as  well  as  to  (jive  time  for  Ministerial  Members  to 
drop  in,  and  in  ibis  he  succeeded  lo  a  considerable  extent;  but  for  which,  If  the 
division  had  taken  place  before  he  rime  there  would  have  been  a  majority  of 
nearly  twenty  in  t'avonr  of  the  motion,  instead  of  three  ;  and  if  be  had  continued  ' 
fire  minutes  longer  on  his  legs,  the  division  would  have  been  lost,  hy  the  mere 
continual  acceniion  of  Treasury  voters  entering  the  House  at  the  time.  When 
a  speech  is  made  (or  such  a  purpose,  it  it  not,  pet-hap*,  generous  to  be  too  cr|. 
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case  might  occur  whet*  the  stretch  of  authority  might  b*  too  mwi,  aitd  ha 
believed  Chat  tie  present  instance  formed  *  proof  that  Mich  a  cur.  did  occur. 
(B«r.)  He  thought  Government  ihould  out  interfere,  unlet*  when  para- 
graph! appeared  in  newspapers  affecting  the  noose  of  the  iute,  He  regret- 
ted to  diner  from  those  with  whom  he  generally  acted,  but  felt  that  he  wee 
called  upon  by  a  sense  of  duty,  on  an  important  review  of  the  whole  conduct 
adopted  towards  Mr.  Buckingham,  to  vote  for  the  motion  of  the  noble  Lord, 
(Lord  J.  Russell.)  The  hou.  Gentleman  proceeded  to  comment  upon  toe 
course  pursued  toward*  Mr.  Buckingham  ;  hut  the  cries  o*  "  n — "  ■"  ' 
c*rae  so  loud  and  frequent  at  to  render  hie  observation*  to 
The  gallery  was  cleared,  and  a  division  took  place — 
For  referring  the  petition  to  a  Committee 

Against  it 

Majority     .... 


Hmm  of  Onn»M,  Tlmrtiay,  JUby  11,  182*. 

Lord  John  Russrll  moved,  that  the  Committee,  to  which  Mr.  Bucking*- 

ham't  petition  was  referred,  might  be  empowered  to  examine  witnesses,  and 


tend  for  paper*, 

Mr.  C.  Wvnk  said,  that  he  might,  with  great  propriety,  earn   . 
order  which  the  House  had  made  un  a  former  evening  on  tbia  subject  should 


w  be  resel  nded.  (Hear,  katr,  from  ike  Op^uitiii  btneks:)  And  the  ground1 
upon  which  he  should  be  justified  in  doing  to  was,  that  there  had  been  no 
notice  of  the  motion  which  the  nubh  Lord  had  carried.  He  (Mr.  Wynn) 
had,  at  Ant,  resolved  to  do  so,  but  he  had  since  abandoned  hi*  intention, 
and  bo  would  tell  the  House  why-  It  was,  because  the  case  was  one  in 
which  an  individual  complained  of  having  suffered  great  hardship  ;  if  it  had 


which  an  individual  complained  of  having  suffered  great  hardship  ;  if  it  had 
been  of  a  different  description,  be  should  certainly  have  acted  upon  hi*  ori- 
ginal resolution  (I).    The  noble  Lord  communicated  to  him,  and  to 


which  he  should  be  justified  in  doing  to  was,  that  there  bad  been  no 
":h  tl         

do  s 

Etleman  on  his  side  of  the  House,  hi*  intention  of  presenting  a  petition, 
he  had  given  no  intimation  whatever  that  he  purposed  to  follow  it  up  by 
a  motion,  and  certainly  he  could  not  have  imagined  the  noble  Lord  intended 
to  make  inch  a  motion  a*  that  which  hail  been  proposed.  Knowing,  as  he 
did,  the  noble  Lord's  usual  courtesy  in  all  tho  basinet*  which  be  brought  be- 
fore the  House,  be  should  not  have  believed  it,  if  ho  had  been  told  that  any 
such  proceeding  would  have  been  adopted  by  him.  He  did  not  now  rise  to 
oppose  the  motion  t  but  a*  the  noble  Lord,  iu  forming  a  Committee  of  six-.- 
tecu,  had  taken  only  Jive  member*  from  thh  tide  of  the  House,  the  other 
eleven  being  selected  from  the  opposite  benches,  be  should  move  the  addition 
of  other  uainas  to  the  Committee  (2). 

Colonel  Davie*  said,  be  wat  sure  hi*  noble  Friend  had  no  intention  of 
taking  the  House  by  surprise.     He  had  not  requested  him  to  Attend,  nor, 
as  he  believed,  many  other  gentlemen  who  were  usually  in  the  habit  of  acting 
with  him, 
'  Lord  Milton  said,  be  supposed  the  season  of  tin  right  hon.  Gentleman's 

(1)  If  this  were  the  real  reason.  It  would  have  operated  *a  powerfully  to  in- 
duce Mr.  Wynn  to  accede  to  the.*-*/  motion  of  referring  the  or ~  " 


ee.    But,  although  Mr.  Buckingham  ha*  for  three  years  past  "  complained 

__.  .jriug  luflered  great  hardship."  Mr.  ™—  L ■'■ — '-  ■* '-  -" 

redrew,  but  all  Inrpilry  into  hi*  cose: 


of  having  suffered  great  hardship,"  Mr.  Wynn  has  anlfonaly  opposed  not  only  all 


ciea,  meat  see  through  this. 

(2)  The  truth™,  that  iu  such  an  Inquiry  a*  thai,  it  *u  unjust  to  place 
these  Ave  on  the  Committee,  since  they  had  not  only  voted  ■gains*  ail  iu* 
but  had  already  prejudged  the  case,  a*  Member*  of  the  Board  of  Conl 


only  voted  again**  all  inquiry, 

y  prejudged  the  care,  aa  Member*  of  the  Board  of  Control  and 

Dtreetuis;  und  were,  tacreibro,  called,  ou  to  sit  In  j*egaaittn  their  own 
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complaint  wm,  that  no  Treasury  note*  bad  been  issued  on  the  occasion.     {4 

Mr.  HoBHoulK  said,  that  ao  Tar  from  then  having  been  any  Intention  on 
fhc  part  of  bit  noble  Friend,  or  any  other  of  his  friends,  to  take  the  House  by 
surprise,  he  had  himself  requested  hit  noble  Friend  to  put  off  the  motion. 
He  had  no  reason  for  doing  so,  but  that  he  thought  any  other  occasion  would 
be  jutt  at  favourable  to  its  success  as  that  ou  which  it  was  made.  He  could 
not  sufficiently  express  his  surprise  at  the  Intention  which  the  right  tion. 
Gentleman  (Mr.  Wyiin)  avowed.  If  he  had  carried  it  tuto  execution,  he 
asked  what  would  be  the  inference  of  the  country  ?  The  most  ardent  re- 
former that  ever  lived  would  not  wish  that  such  a  picture  should  be  held  up 
to  the  country  of  the  state  uf  the  representation— that  because  the  benches  on 
the  right  hou.  Gentleman's  side  of  the  House  were  not  so  well  filled  as  usual, 
any  motion  which  happened  to  be  made  at  that  time  was  afterwards  to  be 
rescinded.  Would  it  fie  openly  insisted,  that  if  by  nu  accident,— a  rareone,  it 
must  be  confessed, — they,  on  that  aids  of  the  House,  succeeded  in  carrying  a 
question,  It  was  afterwards  to  be  decided  over  again  at  an  opportunity  which 
Ministers  might  think  more  favourable  ?  They  would  remember  that  the 
same  thing  might,  if  the  example  should  once  be  set,  be  practised  on  that  side 
of  The  Huuie.  He  did  not  see  why  this  question  differed  from  any  other,  or 
why  it  required  any  more  notice  than  the  com  question,  which  had  been  so 
lately  proposed. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  said,  hi*  right  hon.  Friend  (Ifr. 
Wynn)  had  been  misunderstood.  Uudnubtedly  the  rules  of  the  House  were 
not  made  for  the  convenience  of  one  side  or  another  ;  and  he  believed  that, 
if  the  course  now  complained  of  should  be  adopted  ou  that  side  of  the  House, 
gentlemen  opposite  would  complain  of  it  bitterly,  and  with  great  justice.  He 
must  confess  he  was  surprised  that  the  noble  Lord  should  have  made  this 
motion  without  notice.  He  was  himself  ou  his  way  to  the  House  on  the 
evening  on  which  it  hod  been  made,  but  hearing  that  there  was  nothing  be- 
fore the  House  but  petitions,  he  was  ashamed  to  say  he  turned  back  again. 
(Jlmtfk). 

Mr.  Calcraft  laid,  that  the  observations  of  the  two  right  hon.  Gentlemen 
showed  that  it  was  only  by  a  sudden  movement  that  gentlemen  on  that  side 
of  the  House  could  hope  to  carry  any  measure.  The  right  hon.  Gentlemen 
were  so  reasonable  as  to  wish  that  such  notice  should  on  all  occasions  be 
given  as  would  enable  them  to  provide  that  majority  which  they  could 
always  command.  If  the  right  hon.  President  of  the  Board  of  Control  thought 
fit  to  put  bis  threat  of  reseiodin*  into  execution,  he  might  do  to.  For  his 
own  part,  be  should  lay,  "  Let  him  j"  but  ha  did  not  believe  that  ha  would 
do  so. 

Mr.  Brougham  was  a  good  deal  surprised  at  this  discussion.  He  remem- 
bered lhst  on  the  night  when  the  order  was  mule,  a  learned  Friend  of  his  from 
Doctors'  Commons  (Dr.  Phillimore)  had  made  a  speech  on  the  subject,  in 
which  he  occupied  no  small  portion  of  the  time  of  the  House — profitably,  no 
doubt,  to  the  House,  and  certainly  not  unprofitably  to  the  division;  for 
during  the  space  of  time  which  his  learned  Friend  covered  In  his  exercitatioo, 
a  considerable  number  uf  the  Members,  who  were  usually  under  the  care  of 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  entered  the  House,  and,  when  the  division, 
came  on,  were  found  as  steadily  as  usual  at  their  posts.  During  the  same 
speech,  but  he  would  nut  venture  to  say  Tor  what  reason ,  several  gentlemen 
ou  hi*  (Mr.  Bruughum's)  side  of  the  House  left,  and  were  absent  at  the  divi- 
sion. ("  Hear,"  und  tangkttr.)  He,  therefore,  did  nut  believe  that  thin 
House  hadbecu  in  any  way  taken  by  surprise.  He  was,  however,  extremely 
glad  thai  the  Committer  had  been  appointed,  because  an  opinion  had  gnu* 
abroad  that  Mr.  Buckingham  had  experienced  very  hard  usage,  and  this 
Committee  would  afford  an  opportunity  of  examining  into  the  truth  of  that 
opinion. 

Dr.  FHiLLtNORB  said,  he  thought  be  had  a  right  to  complain  that  the 
noble  Lord  had  not  given  any  notice  that  he  intended  to  move  for  a  select 
Committee.    He  had  certainty  stated  thai  he  would  bring  the  petition  under 
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the  consideration  of  tbc  House,  but  he  did  not  even  hint  that  he  would  follow 
up  that  proceeding  *il!'  "  motion  for  a  select  Committee.  And  he  for  one 
mult  say,  that  in  the  speech  which  be  had  delivered  on  the  petition  bring 
presented,  he  was  not  influenced  by  any  idea  that  the  noble  Lord  meant  In 
call  for  a  select  Com  mil  tee.  He  might  have  been  imprudent  in  the  speech 
be  had  made,  but  he  must  say,  that  iu  addressing  the  House  on  that  occa- 
sion, he  was  uot  actuated  by  any  consideration  concerted  with  the  division 
which  afterwards  took  place.  It  arose  entirely  from  his  decided  optuioo  on 
this  matter,  which  was,  that  the  whole  of  this  proceeding  did  not  originate 
in  any  feeling  of  compassion  for  Mr.  Buckingham,  but  arose  from  a  desire  to 
carry  on  indirectly,  an  attack  upon  the  late  Mr.  Adam — [hear,  hear)—  an  in- 
dividual whom,  in  bit  conscientious  opinion,  he  believed  to  be  one  of  the 
best  and  most  valuable  servants  the  Company  bad  had  for  a  long  time. 
(Hear.)  Unfortunately  for  the  Company,  death  had  closed  the  career  of 
that  distinguished  individual.  He  was  uot  there  to  defend  himself;  (3)  and 
be  thought  it  but  fair  to  say  thus  much  in  j  us tifics lion  of  that  gentleman's 
character. 

Mr.  Brougham  said,  tbat  if  the  motion  in  question  bad  been  introduced 
for  the  purpose  or  levelling  an  attack  against  tbe  lamented  individual  whose 
name  had  been  mentioned,  or  if  he  thought  that  by  possibility  (which  be  did 
not)  it  could  lead  to  such  an  attack,  he  would  have  been  the  very  last  man  to 
have  given  it  his  aupport.      (Henr.)  (4) 

Dr.  Phellhsobb  said,  he  undoubtedly  never  thought  that  tbe  noble  Lord 
or  his  learned  Friend  would  make  themselves  parties  to  such  an  attack  ; 
but  he  knew  that  many  persons,  in  bringing  forward  this'  question,  had 
mixed  up  the  character  of  Mr,  Adam  with  it  iu   a  most  unjustifiable  man- 


ner. (51 
Lord  J.  I 


J.  Russell  defended  the  course  be  had  taken  on  Tuesday  evening. 

The  gentlemen  around  him  had  no  more  notice  of  what  be  meant  to  do  than 
tbe  learned  Gentleman  had.  And  when  he  (Lord  John  Ru'sell)  stated  that 
he  would  Introduce  the  petition,  he  did  not  give  notice  of  what  he  would 
afterwards  do,  because  he  wished  to  leave  it  open  to  himself  to  pursue  tbat 
Course  which  might,  under  tbe  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  case,  appear  to 
him  to  be  necessary.  He  considered  tbc  course  which  he  had  adopted  to  be 
as  regular  as  any  other  tbat  could  be  pointed  out.  He  conceived  that  he,  or 
any  other  member,  was  competent  to  bring  forward  the  motion  without 
giving  notice  to  the  House.    He  saw  no  reason  why  he  should  adopt  a  course 

(A)  This  threadbare  fallacy  is  the  last  resort  of  official  dullness  ;  and  is  now 
so  well  appreciated,  that  ere  »  the  country  gentlemen  smile  when  thev  hear  It. 
If  no  public  character  ought  to  be  made  the  subject  of  animadversion  in  the 
House  of  Common*,  bat  such  as  were  actually  present  to  defend  themselves,  tbe 
range  of  public  censure  would  be  brought  within  narrow  limits  indent.  Bat 
since  tbe  death  or  absence  of  individuals  seems  to  be  no  bar  to  their  being  un- 
justly praised,  it  ought  not,  till  tbat  is  tbe  case,  (o  be  admitted  as  a  reason  why 
the  truth  should  not  be  equally  spoken  of  them  when  it  exhibits  their  character* 
Id  less  favourable  colours. 

(4)  This  excessive  tenderness  towards  the  character  of  Mr.  Adam,  one  of  the 
members  of  a  powerful  Whig  family,  is  tbe  only  reason  that  we  hare  jit 
been  able  to  discover  why  his  memory  has  not  been  branded,  as  It  deserves  10  be, 
with  public  obloquy.  But  If  tyrants  are  to  be  eulogized  by  Tories,  because  they 
are  supporters  of  absolute  principles,  and  to  be  sheltered  from  attack  bv  Whigs, 
because,  however  they  may  have  violated  liberal  principles,  they  still  belong  to 
their  sect  or  caitc:  there  la  Iheu  an  eud  to  a:i  distinctions;  and  the  best  course 
for  any  one  who  wishes  to  play  the  despot  with  safely,  to  pursue,  is,  to  secure 
the  alliance  of  professed  reformers,  by  a  profession  of  their  sentiments;  and 
then,  let  bis  conduct  be  what  it  may,  he  will  be  sure  of  support  from  balk 

(5)  If  Mr.  Adam  has  been  a  principal  actor  in  the  scenes  and  cents  de- 
scribed, and  tc  "•'"■  ■' -  ..  .  j  ..    ...  ...  .  .     .    >■ 
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of  proceeding  which  would  enable  Minister*  to  issue  their  summons  to  in- 
dividuals io  that  Home  who  were  the  representatives  of  Downing- street  (a 
laugh) — oiling  on  them  to  give  their  vole  on  a  question,  the  merits  of  which 
they  had  not  heard  discussed.  {Hear.)  He  thought  it  was  always  better  to 
hare  a  question  decided  by  those  who  had  listened  to  the  discussion  (which 
was  the  caw  in  this  Instance)  than  by  those  who  bad  not.  (Hear,)  Many 
persons  voted  Id  favour  of  the  motion,  who  generally  voted  against  the  Op- 
position,— a  circumstance  which  of  itself  afforded  sufficient  proof  that  the 
question  was  not  carried  by  improper  means.  As  to  the  subject  itself,  it  had 
long  been  before  the  public,  it  had  been  agitated  in  various  ways,  and  was 
therefore  a  question  of  which  no  man  could  pretend  to  be  completely 
Ignorant.  The  learned  Gentleman  who  had  just  sat  down  bad  asserted,  that 
these  attempts  to  procure  redress  were  in  reality  brought  forward  to  lower 
and  degrade  the  character  of  Mr.  Adam.  He,  for  one,  must  solemnly  dis- 
claim any  such  intention.  {Hear.)  Until  he  perfectly  understood  the  na- 
ture of  the  case,  he  had  felt  unwilling,  from  his  knowledge  of  the  family  of 
Mr.  Adam,  and  from  the  character  which  that  gentleman  bore  as  acting 
Governor-General  of  India,  to  have  any  thing  to  do  with  it.  But  when  he  at 
length  found  that  Mr.  Buckingham  bad  been  refused  redress  in  every  quar- 
ter to  which  he  had  applied,  he  thought  that  no  consideration  of  the  family 
connexion  of  any  individual  ought  to  prevent  him  from  bringing  forward  a 
case,  which  appeared  to  him  to  be  one  of  very  severe  and  singular  individual 
hardship.  (Hear.)  He  considered  that  it  was  his  privilege  to  bring  forward 
the  motion  in  question  without  notice.  He  was  not  obliged  to  give  tbe  Trea- 
sury an  opportunity  to  send  forth  their  notice,  and  to  bring  down  their  regular 
pack'  to  vote  on  the  occasion.     (A  Uatgh.) 

Mr.  Hums:  said,  that  Mr.  Adam's  character  or  conduct  had  nothing  to  do 
with  this  petition.  Mr.  Buckingham  complained  of  the  destruction  of  his 
property,  which  had  taken  place  after  Mr.  Adam  had  left  the  government, 
and  when  he  was  absent  for  tbe  benefit  of  bis  health.  The  sending  Mr. 
Buckingham  from  India  by  Mr.  Adam,  and  the  subsequent  destruction  of 
his  property  under  the  government  of  Lord  Amherst,  were  two  very  distinct 

Mr.  Astbll  said,  the  hou.  Gentleman  (Mr.  Hume)  wished  to  persuade  the 
House  that  the  case  of  Mr.  Buckingham,  as  it  had  been  brought  before 
them,  applied  only  to  the  destruction  of  his  property  subsequently  to  his 
leaving  India  ;  but  he  (Mr.  Astell)  begged  leave  to  say,  that  the  great  griev- 
ance of  Mr.  Buckingham,  and  that  which  formed  the  principal  feature  of  hit 
complaint,  was  his  removal  from  India,  which  was  set  forth  at  large  in  bit 
petition.  That  removal  bad  been  rendered  necessary  by  his  own  conduct, 
and  the  conduct  of  the  subscribers  to  bis  paper,  who  were  continually  vilify- 
ing Government.  (Hear.)  The  House  ought  not,  therefore,  to  be  led  away 
by  the  partial  statements  of  the  ban.  Gentleman.  As  Mr.  Adam's  name  had 
been  mentioned,  he  would  take  that  opportunity,  as  he  would  seize  every 
opportunity  that  occurred,  to  do  that  individual  Justice.  (Htar.)  He  would 
say  of  him,  that  a  more  able,  zealous,  or  upright  servant  of  the  East  India 
Company  never  lived,  (6)j  (Hear.)  Tbe  loss  of  that  excellent  man  could  not 
be  easily  repaired,  and  he  must  say  that  the  name  of  Mr.  Adam  had  been 


most  unjustly  coupled  with  these  proceedings. 

Mr.  Wiethrkjell  observed,  that  Mr.  Buckingham  having  appealed  to  tbe 
Privy  Council,  and  that  body  having  decided  against  his  appeal,  be  thought 
it  was  a  most  unusual  course  to  bring  tbe  subject  before  Parliament.  In  com- 
mon fairness,  a  notice  of  the  noble  Lord's  intention  to  move  for  a  select  Com- 
mittee ought  to  have  been  given  j  because  he  believed  many  individuals  would 

(6)  And  yet  be  did  not  dare  to  let  the  public  opinion,  respecting  himself,  be 
uttered  in  India,  or  known  in  England  1  If  this  were  tbe  sentiment  entertained 
by  the  majority  of  bis  fellow-subjects  in  India,  where  he  was  best  known,  why 
did  he  so  dread  tbe  expression  of  that  sentiment,  as  to  nut  public  opinion  under 
greater  restraints  than  it  bad  ever  before  endured  in  India  ?  Posterity,  in  look- 
ing back  upon  his  odious  laws,  will  Justly  execrate  his  memory. 
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Mr.  Buckingham  Mid  the  East  India  Company  on  which  the  Privy 
■il  had  adjudicated.  (7) 

The  notion  was  then  agreed  to.  , 

On  the  motion  of  Lord  Jour  Rmuu,  Mr.  Abercrombie  and  Sir  C  Forbes 
■are  added  to  tbe  Committee. 

Mr.  W.  Wynh  then  moved,  that  Mr,  Stuart,  Colonel  Baillie,  Mr.  W.  PeaL 
Sir  E.  H.  East,  Mr.  Ross,  Lord  G.  Somerset,  Mr.  Well«ley,  and  Colonel 
Lutkingtou,  be  added  to  tbe  Committee. 

Lord  Milton  thought  die  addition  of  these  names  to  tbe  Committee  was 
highly  objectionable.  They  were  peraona  connected  either  with  the  Guvens- 
ment  of  India,  or  holding  places,  or  closely  connected  with  ihoae  who  held 
placet,  under  lie  Crown.  This  was  by  no  meani  conformable  to  the  course 
pursued  by  his  noble  Friend  (Lord  J .  Rusaell) ,  who  had  selected  a  Member 
alternately  from  each  side  of  the  House  (Hear,  heart),  tn  order  that  tbe 
Committed  might  be  fairly  and  impartially  constituted.    (Ckeeri.) 

Lord  J.  Russai.t.  thought  It  wu  extremely  objectionable  that  parMM 
should  be  appointed  un  tbia  Committee)  who,  in  another  capacity,  bad  de- 
cided upon  the  caie  of  Mr.  Buckingham.  The  meaiurei  complained  of  were; 
acta  of  tbe  Government  of  India,  and  those  connected  with  Government  went 
naturally  interested  in  defending  them.  Mis  object  was  to  have  an  impar-, 
tinllv  constituted  Committee  ;  and  ha  thought  it  was  unfair,  for  the  purposes 
of  impartial  investigation,  that  a  disproportionate  number  of  persons  on  tbe 
other  side  of  the  House  should  be  upon  it-  If  such  a  Committee  as  that  now 
sought  to  be  instituted  had  been  proposed  to  Mr.  Speaker  Williams,  when 
that  gentleman  presided  over  the  discussions  of  that  House,  be  was  sure 
it  would  have  bean  received  by  him  with  an  expression  of  the  utmost  dis- 
satisfaction. 

Mr.  Pul  said,  he  thought  that  Mr.  Speaker  Williams  would  hare  viewed 
quite  u  unfavourably  tbe  Committee  which  the  noble  Lord  (Lord  J.  Russell) 
wished  to  have  appointed.  On  looking  over  it,  he  by  no  means  found  that  it 
•aa  of  so  impartial  a  constitution  as  had  been  stated.  Instead  of  the  num- 
bers being  chosen  alternately  from  each  side  of  the  House,  it  would  be  found 
that  then  were  thirteen- un  tbe  Committee  who  might  be  considered  ai  fa- 
vourable to  tbe  claims  of  the  Petitioner,  and  who  were  not  in  the  minority  on 
the  motion  for  the  appointment  of  the  Committee.  He  could  not  but  recol- 
lect the  circumstances  under  which  tbe  division  took  place,  and  how  eagerly 
it  wat  pressed  for,  just  before  seven  o'clock,  at  the  very  moment  that  the 
ban.  Member  for  Oakhampton  (Mr.  |Trant)  was  arguing  in  favour  of  the 
claims  of  tbe  Petitioner ;  yet,  in  the  wish  of  tbe  hon.  Gentlemen  opposite,  to 
come  to  a  decision  at  that  time,  they  manifested  the  greatest  impatience,  and 
he  never  saw  Gentlemen  so  ready  to  waive  the  advantages  of  an  argument  in 
their  own  favour  (o  laugh),  in  order  that  the  discussion  might  come  to  a 
termination.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman  went  over  the  list  of  the  Committee. 
to  show  that  it  was  farmed  in  the  objectionable  manner  be  had  stated. 

Mr.  Hum  repeated,  that  the  Committee  was  not  properly  constituted.  The, 
truth  was,  that  the  motion  met,  he  believed,  with  unexpected  success, 
and  he  proposed  a  Committee  from  a  list  which  was  drawn  up  at  the  mo- 
ment, and  which  was  framed  with  a  view  to  the  Committee  being  impartial!* 
constituted.  , 

Mr.  Tuht  wlsbed  to  assure  the  right  hon.  Gentleman,  that  however 
biased  his  own  mind  might  be  upon  a  Committee,  that  ha   (Mr.  T.J  en-> 

(T)  Mr.  Wetfaerell  is  the  Solicitor-General  of  the  Crown,  and  so  wefi  is  he  in- 
formed of  the  public  beeiuess  of  the  state,  that  he  mistakes  an  appeal  ■gafctrt' 
certain  law*  passed  bv  Mr.  Adam,  for  aa  appeal  against  acts  destructive  of  pso- 

Erty  by  Lord  Amherst.  The  appeal  to  the  Privy  Council  was  wholly  relating  M 
s  freedom  of  the  Indian  press.  In  the  petition  now  under  discussion,  not  the 
slightest  allusion  is  even  made  to  that  subject  1  So  accurate  is  the  knowledge  of 
the  legal  functionaries  of  Government,  on  subjects  oat  which  Ihej  bare  not  the 
good  lease'  to  be  WkstJ,  which  hi  always  rawtkaMct 
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'hick  he  was  hppointfd,  without  any  bias  what- 
He  spurned  any  imputation  I'pou  him(  charging  him  with  partial 
'  view*.  Ha  was  prepared  to  give,  whatever  matter  should  com  be- 
ta the  Committee,  the  fullest  and  moat  fair  consideration.     (Hear, 


W/|. 

Mr.  Pul  did  not  mean  to  impute  any  undue  biu  to  the  hon.  Member, 
He  had  only  spoken  of  a  biu  on  bis  own  mind  previous  to  going  Into  a 
Committee,  and  did  not  eatsad  that  imputation  to  any  other  honourable 
M  ember. 

Mr.  Bcailbtt  Mid,  that  whoever  might  be  appointed  upon  the  Committee, 
much  mutt  be  left  to  the  candour  and  fair  intention  of  Government  in  allow* 
lag  it  to  be  prosecuted,  for  they  csuld  bow,  if  they  pleated,  defeat  it  alto- 
gether by  throwing  embarrassment*  in  the  way  of  the  Committee.  If 
they  wished  to  eaerciaa  the  power  they  bed  of  suppressing  it,  they  might  do 
to,  and  they  who  (at  on  bit  aide  of  the  House  could  not  help  it.  He  hoped, 
however,  they  would  not,  at  the  subject  wai,  in  hit  opinion,  every  proper  oue 
for  inquiry. 

The  motion  for  increasing  the  Committee  by  the  Member*  nominated  by 
Mr.  rVynO)  ww  then  put  and  carried  unanimously.  (8) 


Rramri 
CALCUTTA. 

Bau*rrou*,N  Army. 


The  Army  which  ha*  taken  the  field  agaitut  Bhurtpore,  U  divided  and 
Orljptded  a.  follows;— 

Divititn  a/  Cavalry,  Under  Brigadier-General  Sleigb,  C  B,— 1st  Brigade, 
H.M.'a  16  th  Lancers,  the  6th,  8th,  and  9th  regiment*  L.Ci  Brigadier  O. 
Murray,  C.B.  to  command.— 3d  Brigade,  H.M.'a  Hth  Dragooni,  the  3d,  4tli, 
and  10th  L.  C,  Brigadier  M. Cbillder*  to  command.— Brigade  of  Irregular 
Cavalry  under  Col.  Skinner,  1st  and  8th  Local  Hone. 


•J.l.  Brig.  R.'Pattou.C.B. 

Second Diviriim  *f  Infantrf  t  under  Major-Gen.  J.  Nieholts,  C.B.  consitt- 
ugof2d,  3d,  and  6th  brigadei.— 3d  Brigade,  H.M.'s  59th  Foot,  the  11th  and 
Hit  N.  1..  Brir.  G,  M'Crea-or.— 3d  Brigade,  the  33d,  36th,  and  37th  N.  ls 

W.  Adams,  C.B 6th  Brigade,  the  loth,  Slit,  and  35th  N.l, 

'.  T.  Edward.. 

Irry,    under  Brig.  A.  M'Leod.C.B.    Battering  Train,  under  Brig. 

Hetaler,  C.  B.  Hem  jfrtiUtry  and  field  Batteria,  under  Brig.  C  Brown. 
Exgvutn,  under  Brig.  Anbury,  C.  B.  The  Field  of  Artillery  occupied  a  line 
of  march  of  fourteen  or  fifteen  mile*  in  extent. 


Brig.-Ceu.  W. 
Jfliilery,    I 


.       .„., u .■»  deeply  aflect- 

lug  then  own  coudoct  and  reputwJou,  an  well  at  that  of  their  servants  and  de- 
pendeuBh  udln  which  the*  cannot  possibly  report  rkrourably  of  the  cue  of  the 
petitioner,  without  passing  *  vote  of  cenanre  and  reprobation  en  thenMelretl 
After  audi  a  precedent.  It  would  materially  abridge  the  labours,  of  justice,  If 
Independent  Judge*  ana  Impartial  juries  were  at  once  abolished:  for  then, in 
all  rases  of  oppression  and  wrong,  the  evil  doer*  themselves  might  be  placed 
upon  the  Judgment  teat,  to  hear  the  appeal  of  the  oppressed  against  their  own 
misdeeds,  a»3  to  pronounce  Judgment  on  tbeir  own  innocence,  or  guilt.  The 
progress  of  inch  appeals  would  be  but  short — the  result  would  be  certain.  Tre 
petitioner  who  should  be  compelled  to  bow  to  the  sentence  of  such  a  tribunal, 
might  aaaadon  his  cue  before  hand,  and  submit  at  once  to  the  worst,— n  pro- 

row  lW«  »^U     -*■-        hmk  »b.Um  af  n*i<4i  .  --  -.--^-  —  ^.-.frf  1  '  " 
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MADRAS. 
Civil  Appointments, 

Jan.  13, 1S26. — Mr,  J.  Dacre,  third  Jmlge  of  the  Provincial  Court  of  Appeal 
■ud  Circuit  for  the  Centre  Division  :  Mr.  A.  D.  Campbell,  third  Member  of 
the  Board  of  Revenue;  Mr.  G.  J.  Water*,  Judge  and  Criminal  Judge  of 
Chittore;  Mr.  J.  M.  Madeod,  Tamil  Translator  to  Government;  Mr.  James 
Thomas,  Deputy  Accountant  General  in  the  Military  Department ;  Mr.  F. 
Lascelles,  Register  to  the  Provincial  Court  of  Appeal  and  Circuit  for  the 
Western  Division  ;  Mr.  C.  P.  Brown,  Register  to  the  Zillah  Court  of  Cudda- 
pah;  Mr.  J.  Goldingham,  Deputy  Tamil  Translator  to  Government;  Mr.  A. 
Freese,  Head  Aaslstnnt  to  the  Principal  Collector  and  Magistrate  in  the 
Northern  Diviaton  of  Arcot.— 20.  Mr.  J.  Clulow,  Head  Assist  to  the  Collector 
and  Magistrate  of  Bellary ;  Mr.  H.  Williams,  Assist  to  the  Principal  Collector 
anilMagistrateoiCauara;  Mr.  S.  Crawford,  Assist  to  the  principal  Collector 
and  Magistrate  of  the  Southern  Division  of  Arcot. 

Military  ApfoiNTMBHTI. 
Fort  St.  Georgt,  Dec.  17.— Cupt.  H.  Kyd,  of  the  2d  Earop.  Regt.,  is  app.  a 
Member  of  the  General  Invaliding  Committee  assembled  in  Fort  St.  George. 
—30.  Major  R.  E.  Mubourne  of  the  Engineer!,  to  be  Acting  Chief  Engineer, 
with  a  teat  at  the  Military  Board ;  Capt.  D.  Sim,  of  Engineers,  to  be  Iu- 
■pector-Gen.  of  the  Civil  Estimates.— 21.  Lieut.  J.  P.  Woodward,  9th  N.  I.,  . 
tt  app.  to  thelst  Bat.  Pioneers,  v.  Milne,  absent  on  sick  certificate.— 2*  **-* 
Gen.  Hall  to  command  the  Southern  Dtv.  of  the  Army  ;  Maj.-Gen 


Is  app.  to  thelst  Bat.  Pioneers,  v.  Milne,  absent  on  sick  certificate.— 23.  Maj.- 
Gen.  Hall  to  command  the  Southern  Dtv.  of  the  Army  ;  Maj.-Gen.  W.  H. 
Hewett,  C.  B.,  is  placed  on  the  Gen.  Staff  of  the  Army  of  Port  St.  George,  and 
la  app,  to  command  the  troops  in  the  ceded  districts ;  Lieut-Col.  J.  Nixon, 
of  the  Infantry,  to  be  Judge-Ad  v. -Gen.  ofthe  army,  v.  Letth,  prom. [  Lieot- 
Col.  F.  P.  Steward  to  act  as  Judge-Adv.  Gen.  during  the  absence  of  Lieut  - 
Col.  Nlion  en  foreign  lervice— 24.  Capt.  D.  Allan  is  app.  to  the  Zd  Native 
Vet  Bat.,  and  will  join  at  Cuddalore.— 27.  Lieut.  C.  A.  Browne,  15th  N.  I, 
is  app.  to  do  duty  with  the  13th  N.  I.  in  Ava.— 30.  Capt.  F.  Bluodell,  of  the 
Artillery,  to  act  as  Commli.  of  Stores  at  Cannanore,  during  the  absence  of 
Capt.  Brett;  Lieut.  G.Middlecoat  to  act  aa  Adj.  to  the  2d  Bat.  of  Artil.  during 
the  absence  of  Lieut.  F-"  —  *---=—  —-.=--  '-■■  *  <<><■•>  "--  ....«-— 
is  app.  to  do  duty  with  t 
the  Recruiting  Depot 


Infantry.— Sen.  Lieut-Col.  J.  Mackenzie,  C.  B.  or  the  Infantry,  lobe  Lieut- 
Col.  Com.,  v.Mncdowall,  killed  in  action:  Sen.  Major  J.  Ford,  C.B.  from  the 
3d  regt  of  Native  Infantry,  to  be  Lieut-Colonel  In  succession  to  Mackenzie, 


2d  Regt.  N.  I.— Senior  Capt.  E.  Osborn  to  be  Major,  Senior  Lieut  W. 
Preecott  to  be  Captain,  and  Seuior  Ensign  J.  H.  B.  Congdon  to  be  Lieut,  in 
■uccessiou  to  Ford,  promoted. 

10tk  Rtgt.  N.  J.— Senior  Ens.  J.  R,  Fennel  to  be  Lieut,  v.Tranchell,  dec. ; . 
Senior  Ensigns  F.  W.  Hoffman  and  J.  F,  Elliott  to  be  Lieutenants,  v.  Pitcaim 
and  Wright,  dec. 

25IA  Regt.  N.  It— Lieut.  J.  Mann  to  be  Adjutant,  v.  Sparrow,  permitted  to 
return  to  Europe. 

35tt  Regt.  N.  /.—Senior  Ens.  P.  Oliphant  to  be  Lieut ,  v.  Rankin,  dec. 

48**  Regt.  N.  /.—Senior  Lieut  A.  A.  Muasita  to  be  Captain,  and  San.  Ens. 
G.  Gordon  to  be  Lieutenant,  v.  Terr,  deceased. 

JftitUrg.— Senior  First-Lieut  W.  Brooke  to  be  Captain,  v.  Lewis,  deceased  : 
Lieut  J.  Aldrilt  to  be  Quartern].,  Interp.  and  Pavm.  to  the  1st  Batt,  v.  Blnn- 
dell,  prom.;  Lieut.  J.  G.  B.  Bell  to  be  Adjut  to  the  2d  Batt.  v.  Aldritt. 

Dec.  30.— J.  A.  Cundell  of  the  3lst  regt  of  Light  Infantry  it  re-admitted  on 
the  Establishment  from  the  20th  October  last 
Furloughs. 

To  Europ4.~ Cornet  H.  Welsh,  1st  regt.  L.  C,  on  sick  certiflcete  ;  Ensign 
J,  D.  Oliver,  6th  regt.  N.  I.  on  ditto ;  Ensign  J.  Hunter,  28th  N,  L  oft  ditto. 
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Bfimhay  Cattle,  Sept.  20.— Mr.  KG.  Fawcett,  Assist  to Registrar  M Poonah. 
—Nov.  3.  The  Rev.  T.  Carr,  A.  B.,  to  act  as  Archdeacon  of  Bombay  from  due 
of  departure  to  En  gland  of  the  Venerable  G.  Barnes,  D.  D— 10.  Mr.  J.Forbes, 
Acting  Pint  Register  and  First  Assistant  to  Criminal  Judge  at  Court  of  Adaw. 
lut  at  Sural ;  Mr.  D.  Blaue,  Register  at  5holapoor,  and  Assistant  to  Criminal 
Judge  or  Poena  and  Sbolapoor  ;  Mr.  J.  H.  Ravenshaw,  Acting  First  Register 
at  Poona ;  Mr.  H.  Brown,  Second  Register  to  Court  of  Adawlut  at  Ahmeda- 
bad,  and  to  officiate  as  First  Register  at  that  station  ;  Mr.  H.  A.  Harrison, 
Acting  First  Assistant  to  Collector  In  Southern  Concan  ;  Mr.  R.C.  Money, 
Acting  Second  Assistant  ditto  ;  Mr.  Henry  Young,  Acting  First  Assistant  to 
Collector  at  Sunt. 

Military  Appointments. 

Jltmlcy  Cattle,  Sept.  17,  1825.— Lieut.  S.  Slight,  employed  on  survey  of 
Kattvwar,  placed  at  disposal  of  Commander-in-Chief.— 20.  Col.  M.Napier, 
H.  M.'s  6th  Foot,  to  command  Force  ordered  to  assemble  in  Cutch.— 21.  Capt. 
R.  O.  Mcriton,  2d  European  regiment,  placed  at  disposal  of  Commander-in- 
Chief,  for  field  service  ;  Lieut.  J.  Swansea,  19th  N.  I.,  to  act  as  Assistant 
Quarter  no. -Gen.  to  Guicawar  subsld.  force,  v.  Morse;  Lieut.  R.  M.  Cooke,  to 
act  as  Adjutant  to  19th  regt.,  v.  Swaoion.—  26.  Lieut.  Peat,  Executive  En- 
rioeer  in  Northern  districts  of  Cure  rat,  placed  at  disposal  of  Commander-in- 
Chief,  for  field  service;  Capt.  W.  Havelock,  H.M.'s  4th  Dragoons,  and 
Aid-de-Carop  to  Commander-in-Chief,  to  command  a  risaala  of  Irregular 
Horse,  at  Poouafa. — Oct.  6.  Maj.  Jackson,  6th  Dragoon  Guards,  andAIde-de- 
Camp  to  Commander-in-Chief,  to  be  Military  Secretary  to  his  Excellency,  v. 
Lieut-Col.  T.  H.  Blair,  resigned,  ts>  enable  him  to  join  H.M.'s  B7lh  Foot,  un- 
der orders  for  field  service. — Dec.  S3.  Capt  Frederick  to  he  Superintending 
Engineer  at  the  Presidency,  v.  Remon,  dec.;  Capt.  Pouget  to  he  Civil  Engi- 
neer, v.  Frederick;  Lieut.  Bell  of  the  9th  N.l.  to  the  charge  of  the  Commissa- 
riat accompany  in  r  the  brigade  at  ftawlapoor. 

Staff  ef  Cute*  Field  Force^C»pt.T.  Leighton,  Major  of  Brigade,  to  be 
Assistant  Adjutant-General ;  Capt.  A.  Morse  to  be  Assistant  guartermaater- 
Geaeral,  Capt.  Falconar,  of  Artillery,  to  be  Commissary  of  Stores,  without 
prejudice  to  his  command  of  Foot  Artillery ;  Capt,  Waite  to  be  Sub-assistant 
Commissary-General ;  Capt.  Moore,  Paymaster  in  Sural  division  of  army,  in- 
cluding Cutch,  will  Join  the  force  as  Paymaster ;  and  Capt.  C,  Pay  oe,  already 
in  charge  of  Bazar*  In  Cutch,  to  be  Baiar-master. 
Promotions. 

7f»JV".J.~-Eni.  G,  C.  Stoekley  to  bo  Lieut.,  v.  Glennir,  dec. ;  dated  34th 
If  arch. 

161a  JV*.  /.—Sen.  Capt.  3.  Snodgrass  to  be  Major ;  Lieut  H.  L.  Anthony  to 
be  Capt ;  and  Ens.  C  Hunter  to  be  Lieut,  in  sue.  to  Limy,  dec.;  date 
24th  August. 

Rigt.c/Jrtii^ScD.  Lient  Col.  C  Hodgson  to  be  Lieut  Col.  Com.,  v. 

Bellassis,  dec.  i  Sen.  Maj.  R.  M'lntosh  to  be  Lieut  Col,,  v.  Hodgson,  prom. ; 

and  Sen.  Capt,  L.  C.  Russell  to  be  Major,  v.  M'lntoah,  prom. )  date  30th  Sept. 

Medical  Appointment. 

Sept,  36— Assist  Surg.  Machell  to  have  temporary  charge  of  medical 
duties  of  H.C.'s  cruiaer  Amhertt,  and  Sub.  Assist  Surg.  Dickson  relieved 
from  that  charge. 

Fuixouott. 

Maj.  7.  Farnuharson,  33d  N  J.,  it  permitted  to  proceed  to  England  on  tick 
certificate  for  three  years. 

CEYLON.: 
Civil  Appointmbnts; 

Dec.  10.  C.  Scott,  Esq.,  Provincial  Judge  of  the  district  of  GalU  and  Ma-, 
Mm,  In  room  of  E.  C.  Levatd,  Esq.,  rereoyed ;  J.  A.  FaireU,  Esq.,  ditto  of 
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, Provincial  Judge  of  Calpmtyu, 

v.  J.  Parrel!,  Esq. ;  C.Brownrig«.VE*u..,  Collector  of  Jiffiispntain,  v.  C.  Soott, 
Em.  ;  H .  Wright,  Esq.,  ditto  ofchitrict  of  Jaffnapatam,  t.  J.  6.  Vortte*,  Esq. ; 
H.  Peanell,  Eiq.,  Collector  of  Trinco  malice,  r.  C.  Brownrigg,  Esq.  ;  J.  Price, 
Esq.,  Provincial  Judge  of  diitrict  of  Bstlicaloa  |  J.  B*rn«t,  Esq.,  Agent  of 
Government  in  Seven  Eurles,  v.  H.  Wright,  Em.  ;  J.  Bone,  Eh.,  A»»i*t.  to 
Collector  of  Colombo,  and  Sitting  Magistrate  at  Negombo)  R,  Athertoa, 
Esq.,  Superintendent  of  Stud,  and  Sitting  Magistrate  in.  Island  of  Delft,  1m 
room  of  E,  Nolan,  Esq.,  who  retires. 

KING'S  FORCES  114  INDIA, 
[Fnat  tkttnMm  Gtptii*.} 

APPOINTMENTS. 

The  following  Officer*  are  appointed  to  Staff  situation*  in  the  army 
assembler!  at  Agra : 

111*  14.  JJnsg-.— Brevet  Col.  Lieut.  Col.  Sleigh  lo  be  Brig.  General;  Lieut. 
Col.  Guilders  to  be  Brigadier  jLieut.  Williamson  to  be  Major  of  B/igado; 
Lieut.  Maxwell  to  be  Aid-de-Camp  to  Brie ■  Oen.  Sleigh, 

16JA  (Queat'i)  Lease*™.- Lieut.  Cul.  Murray  to  be  Brigadier  [  Cant  Harris 
to  be  Major  of  Brigade. 

Hlh  foot— Brevet  Col.  Lieut.  Col.  M'Couib  to  be  Brig.  Gen, j  Brevet  CoL 
Lieut.  Col.  Edwards  to  be  Brig.  Gen.  ;  Capt  Hall  to  be  Aid-de-Cajup  to 
Brig.  Gen.  Edwards  ;  Brevet  Capt.  Finncane  to  be  Aid-de-Camp  to  Brig.  Ceo. 
M'L'ombej  Lieut.  M'Dennot  to  be  Baggage  Master  (  Lieut,  Cain  to  be 
Major  of  Brigade, 

59(A  Jiiito.— Lieut.  Col.  M'Gregor  to  be  Brigadier ;  Brevet  Capt  Lieut 
Carnrichael,  S9th  Foot,  is  app.  Aid- de-Camp  to  Major-Gen.  Nfeb,oilf,  froca 
the  I4tb  Nov, 

Caps.  Da.wk.ios,  Aid-de-Camp  to  the  Camraan.der- In-Chief ,  to  be  Den,  Pos*- 
M  aster  Gen.  In  the  Field ;  Comet  Blood,  of  the  lGth  Lancers,  trill  take  the 
command  of  the  Consolidated  Depots  of  bis  Majesty's  Regie,  *A  C^wnnor*, 
from  the  data  oftbe  corps  leaving  that  Station, 

[/Vow  tht  Lmdex  GuteUn.) 
ilk  Lt.  Brag:— Capt,  H.  Master  from  half-pay,  tab*  Cant,  *.  T,  JL  star- 
rowea,  who  exeh.,  receiving  the  difiereoce  i  Cornet  E,  Harvey  ha  aw  Lieut 
by  purch. ,  T.  Richardson,  prom, 

13rA  U.  Prog:— Car*.  T.  P.  Lang  front  the  tth  Pout,  to  be  Capt,  t.  Malt* 
land,  who  ei changes. 


2d  Foe*.— Lieut.  G.  C.  Mundy  to  be  Capt  by  porch.,  *.  Ford,  prom. ;  En*. 
S.  N.  Fisher  to  be  Lieut,  by  ditto,  v.  Mundy ;  —  Mac  Mabon,  Gent  to  be 
Ed*.,  ▼.  Torrent,  dec.  (  M.  W.  LomaK,  Geut.  to  be  ditto  by  easreh.  «.  Haaer. 

3d  Ditto. — Lieut  E.  W.  R.  Aolrobu*  from  half-pay,  to  be  Lieut,  (pavittg 
thedlff.},  v.  Fleming,  app.  to  49th  Foot]  En*.  M.  Coffin*,  from  half-pay,  to 
be  Ensign,  v.  C.  T.  Henry,  who  «eh.  j  Quarto.  T,  Simpton,  bean  7th  Foot, 
to  be  ditto,  v.  French,  dec. 

16/A  Ditto.— En..  W.  V.  Harmagan,  from  half-pay,  f 6th  Post,  to.  be  jhtt^ 
v.  J.  M'lnleeh,  who  each. 

44t*  Ditto.— Brevet  Lieut  CoL  P.  8.  Tidy  to    be  Lieut.  Col.  V.  Mar- 

4G*A  Ditto. — J.  Lacy,  Gent,  lo  be  Eds.,  t.  dimming,. dec. 

49IA  Ihtl'j.— Lieut.  J.  Fleming,  from  Sth  Foot,  to  he  Lieut,  V,  W.  If, 
Barker,  who  retires  on  half-pay,  receiving  the  dilT. ;  Lord  W.  Russell  to  be 
Ens.  by  purch.,  v.  Keating,  prom. 

iiih  Ditto.— Lieut.  J.  Gray  to  be  Capt.,  v.  Grind]*?,  dec.  |  Ens.  G.  HnXtfai 
be  Lieut.,  v.  Cousldine,  dec.  i  Ens.  R.  Dodu,  from  half-pay,  2flib  Foot,  to  be 
En*.,  v.Holt 

83rf  Ditto.— Quartra.  J.  Stubba  to  be  Adj.  with  the  rank  of  En*.,  v.  Swia- 

83**'  DM*.— Lieut.  T.  W.  Stroud,  from  half-pay,  to  be  Lieut.,  v.  Butler, 

whose  app.  has  not  taken  place  j  Eut,  J,  Gray  Wbe  Lieut,  t.01pf(£rt»,  4«,  j 
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It.  J.  DtwM,  Gent,  to  be  En.,  ».  La  Roche,  whose  app.  hat  ant  take* 
place;  C.  LM.Oeot..  tobeditto,  t.  Gnj. 

Oji*»  Kegt.— 3d  Lieut.  T.  W.  Roger*  to  be  lit  Lieut,  by  purch.,  t.  Lewd 
W.  Montagu,  proro. ;  J.  Edward*,  Gent.,  to  be  2d  Lieut,  by  purcb.  *.  Roger*. 

Cape   Carpi  ( Cavalry ).— J.  F.  Watson,  Guat,  to  be  Curuet  by  porch.,  T. 


Medical  Pbomotions. 
'  2tf  JrTioi.— Assist.  Surr.  D.  Campbell  to  be  Surgeon,  *.  Alexander,  app.  to 
the  6ih  Drag*. ;  W.  M.  Willuus,  from  the  Ceylon  Kegt.,  to  be  Assist  Surg., 
v.  Ralph,  dec. 

6rt  Ditto.— Assist  Surg,  to  the  Force*  P.  Campbell  to  be  Assiit.  Surr;.,  r. 
Hood,  whose  app.  baa  been  cancelled. 

'    13(A  Ditto.— Huspitsl  Mate  P.  Brcdie  to  be  Assist.  Sure;.,  t.  Henderson, 
prom,  in  83th  Foot. 

89tA  Oi  Ho  .—A  nist.  Surr.  J.  Henderson,  M.D.,  from  13th  Foot,  to  be  Sur- 
geon, v.  R.  Drub,  who  retires  upon  half-pay. 


MKtxxao,  lUMttMm,  A*a  matii. 

CALCUTTA. 

Atria*.— Dec  IB.  Mrs.  Churcher,  tbe  wife  of  Mr..H.  Cburcher,  of  the  Hon. 

Company's  Marine  Service,  of  a  ion.— 20.  Mm.  J.  W.  Roberts,  of  a  sun.— 

21.  Mr*.  J.  B.  Cornelius,  of  a  daughter;  Mrs.  P.  M.  David,  of  a  daughter.— 

22.  At  lb*  Loose  of  Lieut-Col.  Cunllffe,  the  lady  of  T.  R.  Davidson,  Esq.,  of 
Baiaaet,  of  a  daughter. 

Marriaga. — l**c.  3.  Mr.  D.  Thomson,  Juo.,  Assistant  in  the  Government 
Lithographic  Press,  and  only  ion  of  D.  Thomson,  Esq.,  to  Mis*  M.  Farmer, 
el  the  Europ.  Female  Orphan  Asylum.— IS.  At  Bt.  John's  Cathedral,  Cant  R. 
ThoraAUUf  V^HmmsUtt,  to  M1-  "  *="  *-'""  *"  "  "■■■  " 
M.D.,Assist-Surr.  H.  C.  Service, 
WWt*,oftheibip5Aer*«r».,  "' 
ZUatJ*.— Dec.  12.  Cecilia,  : 

Board  of  Revenue— -14.    W. —-, 

31.  The  infant  daughter  of  Mr.  B.  Cornelius. 
MADRAS. 
Birihi. — Jan.  21,  1826.  Hie  lady  of  A.  Johnstone,  Esq.,  of  a  daughter"'  at 
Black  Taws,  Mn.  J.  M'Dnnald,  of  •  daughter.  " 

dlerri****— Jan.  9, 1828.  Mr.  T.  Mew  to  MIm  H.  Hartley,  daughter  of  the 
late  Mr.  Conductor  Mortimer,— 13.  At  tbe  Scutch  Church,  Mr.  H.  Kerr,  to 
Hit*.  F.  Leery. 

BOMBAY. 
.    Birth<— Nov.  It.  At  Fort  St  George,  the  lady  of  Lient.  O'Connal,  Commie. 
of  Ordnance,  of  a  daughter. 

Marriter-Due.  15.  Al  St.  Thomas's  churob,  O.  Forbes,  Esq.,  to  Matilda, 
»*c«n4  daughter  el  H.  Willis,  Esq.,  of  Humid rd,  Eatei. 
OUT  STATIONS. 
Ho*,  9t.  At  Jawlnah,  the  lady  of  Capt.  Wright,  40ih  N.  L,  of  a 
„ . .  . . .  ■■*).  Al  Baaktpoee,  tbe  lady  of  Francis  Hurd,  Esq.,  of  the  Board  of 
Revenue,  in  the  Central  Provinces,  of  a  son— Dec.  S.  At  Gorruckpore.  tbe 
-lady  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Wilkinson,  of  a  eon.— 4.  At  Dulnaghur,  near  Cummer- 
colly,  tbe  lady  of  W.  Greaves,  Esq.,  of  a  ion— y.  At  Paine,  the  lady  of  G 
King,  Bsq.,  Civil  Burgeon,  of  a  daughter— 24.  At  Palaveram,  the  lady  of 
Caps.  J.  R.  Godfrey,  1st  N.  I.,  of  a  daughter.— 30.  At  Dinapore,  the  ]«dv  of 
Lieut  C.  Barrowee,  45thN.I.,  of  a  son- Jan.  1,  1826.  At  Palaveram  tie 
lady  ef  Capt.  Deds,  of  a  daughter— 19.  At  Nagapatam,  the  lady  of  Mr.  J.  M 
MuhldortT,  of  a  eon. 


-Dec.  16.  At  BareOly,  H.  S.  Boulderson,  Esq.,  C.  S.,  t 
er  of  W.  Ctrwei,  Ksq.,  C.  ft— 19,  At  Berhampore;  Ci 


!apt.  C.  D. 
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Wllkinton,  28th  Rest  N.  I.,  to  Mb*  Burt?,  only  daughter  of  Km  late  Pluck 
-  -        "..--.        ..        ■-    .    "bi,to,  Ahn  D»  --    "--    

„ -— = H 

(.  King,  of  lb*  Residency  OWi 
daughter  of  Mr.  J.  W.  Fermier,  of  the  jtcia 


Beety,  Esq.,  R.  N.— Lately,  at  Jacatia,  In  Bataria,  John  Deans,  Esq.,  aw 
chant,  to  Margaret,  second  daughter  of  W.  Hodges,  Esq.— Jan.  9, 1626.  At 
Mysore,  Mr.  W.  King,  of  the  Residency  Office,  to  Mitt  A.  J.  Fermier,  second 


DtatAi.— Nov.  7.  On  board  H.  M.  Ship  Alligator,  off  Rangoon,  Capt  T. 
Alexander,  R.N.  C.B.  commanding  the  Flotilla  in  the  Hirer  Iirawaddy,  and 
Capt.  of  H.  M.  Ship  Alligator.—. i>j;.  6.  At  ChiOagong,  Julia,  the  daogh- 
terof  Capt  James,  2d  Grenadier  Bat,  and  3 yean  and  3  month*,  and  on  the 
8th  Dec.,  Caroline,  also  the  infant  daughter  of  Capt.  Jame*,  aged  1  year  and 
3  mouths.— 9.  While  coming  up  from  Saugor.Capt  D.  Thomas,  10th  Regt. 
N.I.,  and  Superintendent  ot  Cadets. — 10.  At  Kurnaui,  Mr.  Michael  Camp- 
bell, Overseer  oF  the  Delhi  Canal,  but  formerly  of  the  Commissariat  Depart- 
ment in  Spain  and  Flanders.— 11.  At  Fultah  Reach,  on  board  the  Ship  £**> 
Campbell,  Lieut,  and  Adj.  M'Cartby,  H.M.  47th  Regt.  who  met  with  hi* 
death  by  a  fall  from  cue  of  the  upper  cabin  ports.— 12.  At  Meerut,  Franca* 
Maria  Goad,  daughter  of  the  late  M.  T.  Whisb,  Esq.  of  the  CI.  Service,  aged 


kt  Chittagong,  Capt.  R.  B.  Ferguuou, 63d  N.I.— 13.  At  Kamptee, 
Tags,  48th  M.N.I.,  aged  43  years.— 14.  At  Cawnpore,  Lieut.  S.  Boi- 
d  NX— IB.  At  Hameerpore,  Portnam  Herbert,  Infant  son  of  Lieut 


Col.  G.  H.  Gall,  commanding  8th  Regt.  Bengal  Lt  Cav.— 21.  At  Bclgaum, 
the  infant  ton  of  Capt.  J.  Taylor,  4th  Lt.  Cav.— 37.  At  Belgaum,  Mr.  J. 
Cunningham,  Conductor  of  Ordnance.— 28.  At  Bangalore,  Assist-Surgeon 
A.Ewsrtof  the  E.I.C.  Service.— Jan.  1,  1826.  At  Cochin,  G.  Miles,  Esq.,  of 
Surry,  formerly  a  Capt.  in  the  Travancore  Service.— 6.  At  VixagapUam, 
-  Capt.  T.  Bennett,  of  the  Camatic  Boron.  Vet.  Bat. 
CEYLON. 
.Hirf*.— Nuv.  20.  At  Colombo,  the  lady  of  Lleut.-Gen.  Sir  E.  Barnes,  of  a 
daughter. 

Marriage. — Nov.  26.  At  Trlncomallee,  Capt.  R.  Brown,  H.M.  16th  Inf.  to 
Harriett,  third  daughter  uf  the  late  Rev.  J.  Johnstone,  Cross  Michael,  Scot- 
land. 

Death*.— Nov.  8.  At  Colombo,  Mr.  P.  J.  Vanderttaaten,  lata  a  Procter  of 
the  Hon.  the  Supreme  Court  of  Judicature  in  the  Island  of  Ceylon. — 24.  At 
Tillipally,  Jaffna,  the  lady  of  the  Rev.  W.  Woodward,  American  Missionary, 
aged  30  years.— 30.  At  Colombo,  Mr.  J.  J.  Phillipsx,  aged  29  yean,  third  son 
of  the  late  Rev.  G.  Phillips*. 

EUROPE. 
eas,  the  lady  i 

Elchies,  Nor!  .    J 

M'G.  Skinner,  1st  Drag.  Guards,  of  a  daughter.— 15.  At  his  house  it 
--ior-place,  the  lady  of  Col.  Eustace,  o'  -   -  ""    '     "     ' 

'      -"     -'      gsfow  ■  '      '-    - 


of  Capt  Langslow,  late  of  the  Bengal  Esteb.,  of  a  daughter 
'artiaget.— April  27.  T.W.  Ruadafl,  Esq.,  late  of  the  East 


lady  of  Capt 

Marriage: 


India  House, 
en,  Lambeth; 

Spence.— 27.  At  Greenock,  Jame*  Boyd,  Esq.,  Surg.  Hon.  kl.C.'s  Service, 
to  Isabella,  second  daughter  of  J.  Pringle,  Esq.,  uf  Greenock.— May  13.  At 
Dublin,  Lieut.  W.  Fraser,  Royal  Anil,  sixth  son  of  the  late  MaJ.-Gen.  J.  H. 
Frauer,  to  Grace  Mary,  eldest  daughter  of  the  late  Major  Bedddey,  Superin.- 
Gen.  of  Barracks  in  Ireland. 

Death*.-- April  12.  At  Liverpool,  Lieut  L.  Homer,  of  the  44th  Regt  of 
Foot.— May  3.  At  Edinburgh,  Lieut.  R.  Baldcratone,  44th  Bengal  Native  Inf., 
third  son  of  the  late  W.  Balderston,  W.S.— 9.  In  George-street,  Portman-tq., 
A.  Russell,  Esq.,  late  Member  of  the  Medical  Board  In  Bengal ;  at  Sid- 
inouth,  Capt  G.  Allen,  late  of  the  Grenadier  Regt  of  Foot  Guards.— 14.  At 
AbboMford,  Roxburghshire,  the  lady  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  Bart  She  was  the 
eldest  daughter  of  John  Carpentier,  _of  the  city  of  Lyous.— 18.  At  Pmria,  the 
lady  of  Admiral  Sir  Sidney  Smith.— 22.  At  Bay  .water,  W.  Evans,  Esq.,  Su- 
perintendent of  Baggage  Department,  But  India  Home. 
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ARRIVALS  FROM  EASTERN  POUTS. 


1826. 
April  27 
April  28 
April  28 

May  1 
Mar  1 
Mar  1 
Mar  3 
Mar  13 
Mar  13 
May  13 
May  IS 
May  IS 
May  19 
May  23 
Mar  32 
May  23 
May  23 
May  Zi 
May  B5 
May  2S 


Pat  if  ArtYHl.     MiftHimt. 

Off Weymouth  Hytfac  . .  Wilson       . 

Off  Liverpool    John  Taylor  ..   Atkinson  . 
Off  Dover    . .  Borneo         . .   Rosa 
Downs         ..  LowtherCastle  Baker 
Duwca         ..  Fort  William     Neish 
Chauotl       ..  Vanaittart     ..   Dalrymple 
Cowe*  ..  Margaret      ..  Simpson    • 

OffWeymoutb  Mellub,         ..  Cole 
OtTWeyuiouth  Alias  ..   Hine 

OffWeymouth  Cambrian     ..   Clarkson  . 
Off  the  Start      Sralrby  Cattle    Newall 
OffFalmouih   Woodlark     ..  Horsier     . 
Off  Plymouth    Royal  George     Rcynolda    . 
Portsmouth , .   Rotterdam    . .  Water* 
Off  Plymouth    Norden         ..   Krecht      . 
OffriaMlrjgs     Child  e  Harold  Weat 
Off  Brighton     Woodford     ..   Chapman  . 
Portsmouth..  Mary  ..  Palm 

Porta m oath  . .    Minstrel        ..  Arckoll      . 
OfTFolkegton    Africa  ..   Skelton     . 


fki  1/  DtfMrl.  Dtti. 


China      .. 

.    Jan.  6,  1836 

Bengal     . 

.   Dec.2a,le3B 

Sumatra  . 

.   Dec  10, 

China      ■ 

.   Jan. 16, 1826 

.   Nov.20,1825 

China       . 

.  Jan.  6,  1826 

Bataria    . 

.   Dec.20,1625 

Bengal     . 

.    Dec.28, 

China       . 

.    Dec.28, 

.   Jan.  5,  1826 

China      . 

.   Jan.lfi, 

Singapore 

Dec.  6,  1B25 

Bengal     . 

.  DeclY, ■ 

China       . 

.   Dcc.U, 

Bengal     . 

.   Not.     

Bengal     ,. 

.  Jan.  2,  IBM 

Bengal     . 

.  Dec.lS,lB25 

.  Jan.13,1826 

Batuvia    , 

.  Jan.  5. 

Bengal     . 

.  Dec.  3, 1825 

ARRIVALS  IN  EASTERN  PORTS. 


Pal  if  Arriml.  SMpiXam 


Dec.    16    Battvia 

,.     William  Parker 

. .     London 

Dec   20    Bombay 

1836. 
Jan.     3    Bombay 

..    Alacrity 

'.'.    HnUr 

..     London 

.    Lonach 

.,     Drlacoln 

..    N.S.  Wales 

Jan.    11    Madraa 

..     Lord  Castlereagh      Hogg 

. .    China 

Jan.    13    China 

..     Charlea  Grant 

..     Hay 

..     Bengal 
, .    London 

Jan.    15    Manritlul    . 

..     Freeman 

Jan.    19    Madraa  ' 
Feb.    21    Cape 

.      Warren  Hastings       Mason 
Ganges               ..-    Bonltbee 

..     Bengal 

Feh.    35    Cape 

. .     David  Scott 

. .    TliornblH 

'.'.     Bcng.&Madraa 

Mar.  11    St  Helena  , 
Mar.  19    St.  Helena  , 

..     Royal  George 
,.     Lord  Lowther 

.,     Reynolda 
. .    Stewart 

..     Bengal 
..     London 

Mar.  31    St.  Helena  , 

.     Nestor 

..     Weakuo 

,.     London 

Mar.  31    Madeira 

,.     Dnke  of  Bedford      TVeen 
DEPARTURES  FROM  BUROPB. 

..     Portsmouth 

1636.             **"*— 
Apr.  38    Deal 

SUf-,Ntm*. 

Cnmnitr. 

BaHmtlin. 

.     Lady  Holland.. 

SmU 

.  Madras  and  Bengal 

Apr.  39    Deal 

,     Gen.  Harris   .. 

Stanton 

.  China 

Apr.  29    Deal 

Mariner 

Hauwy 

.  Cape 
.  China 

Apr.  30    Deal 

,    Wm.Falrlle  .. 

Blair 

Apr.  30   Deal 

May   3     Liverpool    .. 

Canning 

Broughtoti      , 

.  China 

Dnke  of  Lancaster 

Hannanar 

.  Bengal 

Mar  3   Deal 

Orwell 

.  China 

May   4    Deal 

London          . . 

Sotbeby 

.  China 

May  4    Deal 
May   6    Deal 

Emnlona 
Alexander 

Welbank 

Richardson     . 

.  Cape  and  Bengal 

.  Mauritius  ft  Ceylon 

May  6    Deal 

CityofEdinb... 

Milne 

,  Madras  and  Bengal 
.  CapeandManriiiiu 

Mar  7    Deal 

Christie 

May   8    Deal 

,    Harriett 

Wilson 

,  Bengal 

3i,iiiz,«b,  Google 


MUfphf  hmtligtnce. 


Harl2 

Deal 

..     Calidta            ..     Robertson 

..  Cape 

May  17 

Deal 

Prince  Regent      Conner 

,.  Madrai  and  Bengal 

May  17 

Deal 

,,     Boyne            .,     MUUr 

.,  Bombay 

MarlS 

Deal 

..     Recovery        ..     Chapman 

MayBl 

Liverpool    .,     Dorochr         ..     Qarnock 

..    Bonibar 

May  22 

Deal 

, ,     Marchsof  Ely. .      Mangle* 

, .   Madras  and  Bengal 

Mar  21 

Dal 

..     Bvie                      Marquis 

.,    Madrai  and  Bengal 

MayHS 

Deal 

..     Abbnrtun                 Perceval 

..   Madras  and  Bengal 

May  34 

Deal 

.,     WoortbuniB    ,.     Jackson 

.   Cape 

May  24 

Deal 

.,     Morley           ..     HaUiday 
„     Lady  Raffle*   ..     Cwr-weR 

..    Madras  and  Bengal 

MafM 

Deal 

„   Madras  and  Bengal 

8HIP8  SPOKE*)  WITH  AT  SEA.    . 

■  Dmtr. 

Ul  **i 

:  U*i.       Skip'*  Kmmt.      CMHHhr. 

P.tfDtpTt.    OciIinUi™. 

DecU 

37  S. 

13W.  Resource       ..Tomlin    . 

.  London ,  .Bengal 

13X. 

Feb.   C 

10  S. 

10E.    ScalebyCaEtle  Newall    . 

.China    ..London 

Feb.   6 
Mar.  9 

10  S. 
33  & 

10  E.    Buckingtuunsh.Glasspaol . 

15  E.   Dolphin         ..  . 

iSW.  Mncqueen       ..Walker     . 
31  W.  Rival              ..Wallace    , 

..China    ..London 
,. China    ..London 

Mar.25 

2  45S. 

.Loudon .  .Beng.l  China 

Mar  JO 

7N. 

. .  London . .  Bengal 

mn; 

12  W.  MorroCastle.. Smith       . 

,  Liverpool  Bombay 
, .  London  ,,  Ben*. 4  China 
..  London .. Mad.  ft  China 

1  IS  N. 

19  12W.  Dncb.of  Atholl  Daniell     , 

Apri  3 

INN. 

20  W.  Mai-q.  Houtlr„Fri*er 

GBNBRAL  LIST  OF  FASUNSB&S. 

PilSESOKB*  HOUKWAKM. 

"in.  ■iuuHuy,Dru|iiii,  i.  j  lApi.  L4ies»ry, 
Kiini  mm.;  ntrs.  ^ucbugj  huu  uro  children;  Mra.  Jooset,  from  Penanga 
Mr.  Edward  Jaroh,  late  second  oBcer  of  the  H.  C.  8.  Roaal  Oeorgt  •.  Mr.  Joseph 
Cole  from  St.  Helena. 

By  the  Lumtktr  Ctutle,  from  China  .—Mr.  Samnsl  Ball,  from  China;  Georgn 
James  TlionipMin,  fiiurth  offlcer  of  the  late  Mp  Hegml  Qtorgt, 

By  the  CmU  Harold,  West,  from  Bengal  and  Madras :  -JMg.-Gen.  Mnckellar . 
Brig.-Oen.  MacUvnisbt  i  Lient.  Clarke,  H.  M.'s  54th  Beet.:  Lieut.  CorW,  do.J 
Lieut.  Brown,  H.M.'s  4Ut  Beat.;  Caps.  Webster,  H.  (I  ft.  i  Mrs.  Webueri 
Mn.  Watklns ;  Miss  Watklna :  W.  Huddleston,  fitq.,  H.  C.  9. ;  Lieut.  Watson, 

"     "  "       "  '  "Moons. 

Mrs.  John  Low  and  three 

toyd, Taylor,  Jeffreys,  Spry, 
R.  Boyd  j  Mr<W.  £  AoSss- 

Major  Spry,  Madras  N.  1. ; 

Mr.  Fulton,  A.  ft. 

re  and  four  children ,    Mr. 


huwki.iiu  i  inn  man  tit 
.  Capt,  Campbell,  1st  Car. 
B.  Patullo. 

Lord  Charles  Somerset  of 
er  Paulet  Somerset  |  ilr. 

Iras  f^M tads.  Hill,  Clarke, 
children,  and  Chambers; 
dr,  Esq. ;  Coi,  Mackeusie  i 
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•  ynm»N,tnm  CUm— 4hn  T.  N.  Isuiiil,  t^  i  Mn.  DmWI 

By  thcSeuM*  C«<f«,f 
"irf<r;  Mr.  Andrew  Tk_,. 
,  Joseph  Sailer,  free  merelw 


tttt,  from  CM** :— Capt.  C.  S.  TunvmnB,  late  of  the  Jfoyaf 
w Tbompiou,  Surgeon,  do.  :  Mr,  W.  Palmer,  Purser,  do.  | 
rw  merchant  (  Llent  Jobn  Edward,  H.  M.'a  3ln  Regt. 


jva." 


By  the  /*«>  stejht,  Caswell,  from  Madras  awl  Bool  i— Mra.  CoL  Farran, 
Mia*  Farran,  and  Lt.  Chas.  and  Mr*.  Farran,  Madras :  Capt.  and  Mn.  M'Qneee, 
Madras  Car .;  Lieut.  Butler  (  Lieut.  Walker,  Madra*  Cat.;  Misses  Grimm 
Missea  Browu  i  Mrs.  Turner;  Mias  Hngheti  Meaara.  Farran,  Murray,  Mar- 
tin, Oetterell,  Andrew*,  Morgan,  Gardner,  Jones,  Lucas,  Wilkinson,  HoUowaca, 
Woodford,  Gibson,  and  Hollings,  Cadets. 

By  Hie  £•*>  ticJkaxi,  8ucli,  for  Mad™  and  Bengal :— Major  Gammer:  Mr. 
And  Hre.  Frakkj  Messrs.  Lockhart,  JI'Keuzle,  and  Lindsay  ;  Cap).  andMrs. 
James,  and  aerrant ;  Messrs.  Bowititoh.  Scanian,  Bietnmer,  Graham,  Gordon, 
Hollla,  Meln,  Taylnr,  Wilder,  BUhop/and  Lyons;  Mr.  and  Mm.  Paine;  Mr. 
and  Ma.  Smith ;  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Llllej. 

MAUxomter,  Richardson,  lor  the  Mauritius  and  Ceylon :— Mr.  and  Mrs, 
;  Miss  Dick ;  Mr.  and  Mra.  Jones ;  Mr.  and  Mm.  Carnomen  ;  Llent.  and 


,_— :  Capt.  Clarke  Hill,  6th  Reg*  Foot;  Mrs.  Clark  and  iurant ;  Capt  Good! ft, 
80th  Reel.  Bombay  lnnuitrr,  and  Lady;  Lieutenant  Johnsou,  Bombay  army; 
Lt.  JeooS,  Bombay  Artillery  ;  Mr.  Mill,  Bombay  Bar;  Mr.  B  lane,  Civil  Sen-ice; 
Menn.  Kckford,  Hewitt,  and  Stuart,  surgeons :  Mr.  Rowland  and  Lady;  Messrs. 
Thomas.  Morrison.  Bella*!*,  and  KlnhinsUme  Falknev.  Cadets. 

eugh- 


ptaiu 


SDPPLBMBNTARX  INTKLL1GBHC8. 
Sinca  our  Summary  of  Indian  news  was  made  qd,  an  overland  despatch  faaa 
arrived  from  Bombay,  by  which  it  appears  that  the  Gordiau  knot  of  Central 
Indian  politics  had  at  last  beep  cut,  by  the  fall  of  Bliurtpore.  Thia  highly 
Important  and  gratifying  intelligence  was  received  at  the  India  House  on  the 
36th  ultimo,  the  despatch  being  dated  the  4th  of  February,  having  therefore 
been  nearly  four  mouths  in  the  transit  [rem  Bombay.  It  reports  that  the 
fortress  was  carried  by  storm  on  the  lBth  of  January,  by  the  army  under 
Lord  Combarmara,  who  has  thus  commenced  hit  Indisa  caner  with  an 
achievement  which  will  raise  his  name  very  high  among  the  warlike  chiefs 
of  Hindoostan.  DooHunSall,  the  usurping  Rajah,  and  hit  son,  were  taken 
prisoners;  and  toe  whole  fortress,  with  its  troops,  ammunition,  and  property  of 

every  description,  has  fallen  into  the  band*  of  the  British  Commander.    The 
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citadel  turrendered  at  discretion  mi  Ihe  evening  of  the  lBth,  and  the  low 
unstained  by  our  troopi  bu  been  rated,  by  ramwir,  M  500  men,  with  eighteen 
officers  killed  and  wounded  ;  but  the  official  despatch  ii  laid  to  afford  no  de- 
tail! on  the  (Object,  having  been  tent  off,  It  ii  iiippoied,  before  any  accurate 
account*  of  the  Ion  could  be  collected.  The  deipatrh  to  the  Court  of  Di- 
rector* came  by  the  war  of  Constantinople,  whence  it  was  transmitted  by 
Mr.  Cartwrigbt,  British  Coniul-Ceneral  in  that  capital.  It  had  been  re- 
ported that  Bulwunt  Singh,  the  rightful  heir  of  the  throne,  wai  to  he  put  to 
death  the  moment  an  estault  on  the  fort  waa  made,  and  if  *o  [here  will  ha 
further  cause  to  lament  that  the  Bengal  Government  ilighted  the  advice  of 
Sir  David  Ocbterlooy,  whose  prompt  at  ate*  man-like  measures  would  have 
aired  all  thil  effnakw  of  blood. 

No  later  intelligence  could  have  been  received  by  thil  deapatcb  respecting 
the  reported  peace  with  the  Burmese,  than  that  received  by  the  CkUdt 
HsrvU  from  Midrai,  In  the  end  of  January,  ai  Bombay  U  a  much  more  in- 
direct a  channel  of  communication. 

The  rumour  which  accompanied  thil  despatch,  that  the  peace  with  the 
Burmese  had  been  ratified,  1)  laid  to  have  been  received  through  the  channel  - 
of  the  Briliih  Resident  in  Persia  ;  but  it  is  not  official,  and  probably,  there- 
fore, it  it  merely  another  version  of  the  letter  dated  Patanagoh,  quoted  in  the 
preceding  page*.  Ai  that  letter  was  dated  the  3d  of  January,  and  Bburtpore 
fell  on  the  18lh  of  that  month,  while  the  despatch  containing  the  newa  oflhia 
event  ii  dated  Bombay,  February  4,  it  Ii  evident  no  later  intelligence  could 
have  arrived  through  that  channel,  acrons  the  whole  Indian  Peninsnla  from 
Burmah  ;  and  it  a  highly  improbable  that  inch  intelligence  could  have 
reached  ua  through  Persia  in  any  authentic  form  worthy  of  reliance. 
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CALCUTTA— Jan  uabv  11,  1826. 

Government  Seatriltei.  ire, 

rhry.1    TU.An.  Ra.An.      [Sell. 

Premium  S3    0    ftemitteble  Loan  6  per  cent    24    0    Premium 

Discount    2    0    Old  S  per  Cent.  Loan    ...    1  14    Diasount 

Ditto  1    0    News  per  Cent  Loan  .    ..10    Ditto. 

BANK  OF  BENGAL  RATES.  ... 

Discount  on  Private  Bills      .    . .    S    .percent. 

Do.  of  Government  Ditto (8 

Interest  on  Loans  on  Deposit  of  Company's  Paper  for  2  - 
mantht  Axed 6   1 

KATE*  OF  nCHANOB. 

On  London,  fi  montha  light,  2a,  Id.  a  2i.  Id.  per  Sicca  Rupee, 

Madras,  30  days,    98    8.  R.  per  100  Madras  Rope**. 
Bombay,  Ditto       92    8.  R.  per  108  Bombay  ditto. 
MADRAS.— January  24. 
Government  StcwiHet,  lee,  ■ 

Retnltablc 95    ...    .    Preow 

01dSdo.do. 3    .    .    .    .Disc. 

NewdlMo 2    ....    Par 

BOMflAY-JaNitAiY  II,  1826. 

On  London.  6th  months,  la.  lOd.  to  is.  lid. 

Calcutta,  98  dan,  1 06  Bombay  Rupees  per  100  Sicca  Ranee*, 

Madras,  30  do.  96}  Bombay  Rupees  per  108  Madras  Rapee*. 

A  5  per  cent.  loan  open. 
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of  Joura,  Andros,  and  Tino,  ib.  Distant  View  of  Attica,  89.  Account  of 
Samoa,  91.  Pythagoras's  Cave,  id.  Temple  of  Juno,  92.  Arrival  in  the 
Straits  of  Scio,  ii— (No.  VIII.)  Description  of  the  Island,  268.  Singular 
Beautyofthe  Female  Inhabitants,  271.  Account  of  the  Island  of  Lesbos,  or 
Mytelene,  272.  lis  luxuriant  Scenery,  273.  Celebrated  as  the  Birth-place  of 
Sappho,  274.  Anchor  In  the  Bay  of  Smyrna,  276.— (No.  IX.)  Excursion  to 
the  Village  of  Sedikuey,  509.  Description  of  Mount  Pagus,  510.  Luxuriance 
of  the  Scenery  In  the  Environs  of  Smyrna,  511.  Spacious  Cemetries  and 
Cypress  -Groves,  it.  Visit  to  Boodjah,  512.  Account  of  a  religious  Festival 
of  the  Greeks  at  Bumnbat,'  513.  Visit  to  the  Bazaar  there,  616.  Entertain- 
ment, 517.     Endless  Variety  of  an  Asiatic  Mob,  518. 

Type,  Printing,  Passage  found  in  Cicero,  having  a  reference  to  this  modern 
Invention,  536. 
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